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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


Whilst we find books of reference in most departments of sciences and 
literature in connection with European countries, daily becoming cheaper and 
more abundant, those who investigate and seek for information regarding the 
sources of British India, or any of the Scientific and economic subjects connec- 
ted with Eastern Countries, still meet with much difficulty and hindrance, 
owing to the necessity of consulting numerous authors whose works are scarce 
or costly. And as some inquirers are without the pecuniary means of procur- 
ing all the requisite books and Journals, or find it impossible to procure them 
at any cost, whilst others want leisure or opportunity for such extensive 
research, it is evident that progress in these branches of knowledge would be 
greatly facilitated, by collecting and condensing this widely dispersed in- 
formation, thereby enabling future inquirers to gain some acquaintance with 
the results of the investigations made by the many diligent and laborious in- 
dividuals, who have devoted a great portion of their time to collecting 
information over the vast areas of Southern Asia. 

My avocations while employed in India, more particularly in the past 
seven years, have rendered necessary for me a collection of books of reference 
relating to India and the East, somewhat more numerous and varied in 
character than private individuals generally possess ; whilst my employment a 
Secretary to the Madras Central Committees for the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
the Madras Exhibition of 1855, the Universal Exhibition held in 1855, in 
Paris, and the Madras Exhibition of 1857, combined with my duties (since 
1851), as Officer in Charge of the Government Central Museums, have brought 
under my notice a rare variety of Eastern products and subjects of interest; 
and thinking that, before quitting the countries in which I have dwelt for nearly 
a quarter of a century, I might, with advantage leave to my successors in a 
portable form, the notes made on the products of the East that have come 
under my notice, combined with an abstract of useful information re.-pecting 
these contained in my books, I have been led to show the results in the present 
shape. 

A work of this aim and character might doubtless fully occupy the life 
time of several men attainments ; and this Cyclopedia of India and Eastern and 
Southern Asia, may therefore be regarded only as a first attempt towards the 
kind of book, the want of which has been long and generally felt. But although 
fully conscience of its incompleteness in many respects, yet, I trust it may still 
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be received with all imperfections and omissions, as a useful and opportune 
addition to Asiatic literature ; at least by those who recognize the greatness of 
the saying of Emmerson, that “the thing done avails, and not what is said 
about it; and that an “original sentence, or a step forward, is worth more than 
all the censors"'* which may be made by such as are disposed to find fault, or 
who would demand in a work of this kind, a degree of perfection unattainable 
on a first trial. 

The book is merely a novelty in form, the matter it contains being as old 
as our possessions in India : it is simply a compilation of the facts and scientific 
knowledge, which authors and inquirers have been amassing and communicat- 
ing since then, to one and another and the public. But, “in our time, the higher 
walks of literature have been so long and so often trodden, that whatever any 
individual may undertake, it is scarcely possible to keep out of the foot steps of 
his precursors”,! and this Cyclopedia. I may, therefore, avow to be put an 
endeavour to make generally available, in a condensed form, the information 
acquired by those who have in any way investigated the natural or manu- 
factured products of Southern Asia, or have at any time made its arts or 
natural history the subjects of inquiry. Some of those whose writings I have 
made use of, have long since gone to their account, but many a labourer yet 
alive may find the result of his labours embodied here ; and I have done 
this freely, because even those whose writings I have most largely drawn, 
will acknowledge that the quaint old lines of Chaucertt still apply with full 
force; viz. that, 


“Out of the old field, as man sayeth, 

Cometh all his new corn fro" year to years; 

So out of old books, in good faith, 

Cometh all this new Sciences that men lere" 

Indeed, I have rather sought to collect and condense accurate and well 
ascertained facts than to present novelties; for originality is but too often 
unconscious or undetected limitation. Byron, years ago, remarked that all 
pretensions to it are ridiculous; and a wiser one than Byron has told us that 
“there is nothing new under the sun.” But if there be nothing absolutely new 
in this work, I hope it may yet be found to contain much which to many was 
unknown before; and which for want of books, liesure, or opportunity, may 
have debarred them from learning. 

The Cyclopedia is not intended to comprise the whole Science of Botany, 
nor that of Medicine or Zoology; nor to instrust in all the matters useful in 
Commerce or the Arts; but, whether examined for information or ammuse- 
ment, the botanist, the medical practitioner, the naturalist and the merchant, 

*English Traits p. 5 
tSalad for the Social, p, 317 
ttibid, page 321. 
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may perhaps each find something in it which, from his engagements he did not 
know before, or though once knowing he may have again forgotten. In both 
cases, the work may prove useful, since old thoughts are often like old cloths; 
put away for a time, they become apparently new by brushing up. It 
would have been better perhaps, had a work of this kind been undertaken 
years ago, or even now were it made the joint effort of several persons : 
indeed, to render it in any way complete, would call for the resources at the 
command of a Government rather than of individuals; but we cannot have 
every thing at the time we wish, nor in the way we wish, and it is better to have 
some one undertake it and do it the best way he can, now, than to postpone it 
to some further indefinite period. 

With a view therefore of laying a foundation as a starting point for future 
inquirers, I now undertake the commencement of a work, towards which I hope 
to receive from many quarters aid and support as I proceed : being thereby 
enabled either to produce future enlarged and improved editions of the work 
my self, placing it, as I hope, within the reach of all, or seeing that task taken 
up here after, by younger men, with more time and opportunities then are now 
before me. A dinner of fragments is often said to be best dinner, and in the 
same way, there are few minds that might furnish some instructions and 
entertainment, from their scraps, odds and ends of knowledge. Those who 
cannot weave a uniform web, may atleast produce a piece patchwork; and 
any items of information sent to me will be very acceptable. 

There is another difficulty which inquirers in this country have had to 
meet and struggle with ; I allude to the many languages and dialects in use in 
India and Eastern Asia, and subsequently the variety of scientific, national, or 
even local names, by which the same thing is known. The only means of 
overcoming this difficulty was to frame a copious index of Contents; for Pope 
has well said that, 

‘‘Index learning turns no student pale, 

yet holds the eel of science by the tail.’* 

This Indexing will add to the bulk of the book, but greatly also to its value as 
a work of reference; and will be carefully completed. 


1858 


Edward Balfour 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


The first edition with its two Supplements contained 29,870 names and 
the work was favourably received by ti c public and press. But my acquintance 
with these countries did not permit me to regard that number as other than a 
foundation for an enlarged and improved edition, and this second edition will 
contain about 100.000 names, under which much connected with India and ’ 
with Eastern and Southern Asia will be found. 

I have spared neither time nor labour to make the present edition as 
perfect as possible, but a Cyclopedia must necessarily ever be progressive. 

1871 Edward Balfour 



PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


npHE first edition of this Cyclopitdia was published in 1858 in India, tlie 
second, also in India, in 1873, and the years 1877 to 1884 inclusive 
have been occupied in revising it for publication in England. During this 
process, every likely source of furtlier information has been examined, and 
many references made. I am under obligations to many learned men, to the 
Secretariat Officers of the Indian Governments, and to the Eecord and Library 
Officers of the India Office, (Colonial Office, and British Museum, for their ready 
response to my applications for aid. 

This edition contains 35,000 articles, and 10,000 index headings, relating 
to an area of 30,300,571 square kilometers (11,722,708 square miles), peopled 
by 704,401,171 souls. In dealing with subjects in quantities of such magnitude, 
oversights and points needing correction cannot but have occurred ; but it is believed 
that errata are not many, and will be of a kind that can be readily remedied. 

It is inevitable that difficulties in transliteration should be experienced 
owing to the variously accented forms which some words assume even among 
tribes of the same race, also to the different values accepted in many languages 
for the same letters, and especially to the want of correspondence in the letters 
of the several Eastern alphabets ; but in this work traditional and historical 
spelling has not been deviated from, and the copious Indices will guide to 
words of less settled orthography. 

Men of the same race, habits, and customs, plants and anmials of the same 
natural families, genera, and even species, are so widely distributed throughout the 
South and East of Asia, that local histories of them are fragmentary and 
incomplete. India in its ethnology, its flora and fauna, can therefore only 
be fairly dealt with by embracing a wider area. This is the reason why 
the Cyclopiedia and my work on the Timber Trees include all Eastern and 
Southern Asia, the regions, the areas and populations of which may be thus 
indicated : - 



PREFATORY NOTICE. 


INDIA, 

EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA. 

Caucasus, Russian, 

Trans-Caspian, do. 

Central Asia, do. 

Independent Turkoman Region, 

Khiva, 

Bokhara, Thignan, Karategin, ete., 

Arabia, .... 

Persia, .... 

Afghanistan and Provinces, 

Kafiristan, .... 

China Proper, 

China Provinces, 


Corea, ... 

Japan and Provinces, 

British India and Feudatories, 

Nepal, Bhutan, .... 
French India, .... 
Portuguese India, . 

Ceylon, ..... 
Further India — 

British Burma, .... 
Manipur, ..... 
Tribes south of Assam, 

Burma, Independent, 

Siam, ... 

Annarn, ... 

French Cochin-China, 

(Cambodia, ..... 
Malacca, Independent. 

Straits Settlements, 

Island.^— 

Andamans, ..... 
Nicobars, ..... 
Sunda Islands, Moluccas, 

Philippines, Spanish Indies, 

Nctherland India, 

New Guinea and Papuan Islands, . 

British Northern Borneo, 

Australia, 

Tasmania, . . . 

New Zealand, 

Total, excluding Australia, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand, 


Square Kilometers. 

Population. 

472,G(i6 

0,546,554 

:i27,068 

203,000 

8,017,700 

5,036,000 

200,500 

450,000 

57,800 

700,000 

239,000 

2,130,000 

3,15G,G00 

5,000,000 

1,GI7,070 

7,653,000 

721,664 

4,000,000 

51,687 

500,000 

4,024,690 

350,000,000 

7.531,071 

21,180,000 

11,655,764 

:i71, 200,000 

236,784 

8,500,000? 

382,447 

36,357,212 

3,774,193 

252,541,210 

234,0t><l 

3,300,000 

.508 

276,649 

3,855 

444,987 

24,702 

2,606,930 

229,351 

3,707,646 

19,675 

126,000 

65,500 

200,000 

457,000 

4,000,000 

726,850 

5,750,000 

140,500 

21,000,000 

59,456 

1,597,013 

83,861 

890,000 

81,500 

300,000 

3,742 

390,000 

6,197 

14,500 

1,772 

5,500 

1,693,757 

28,867,000 

296.182 

6,300,000 

677,038 

27,154,054 

785,362 

807,956 

57,000 

150,000 

2,193,200 


115,705 

489,033 

30,360,571 R(].kil, 
11,722,708 84. in, 

704,401,171 


1 am under obligations to Messrs. Morrison & Gibb for their careful press- 
work. All that their art could do has been done to aid iin* in keeping the 
work in a compact form. 

EDWARD BALFOUR. 

2 (txFuiin Square, Hyde Padk, 

London, May ISS.'i. 
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TANG A L. 


TANJORK. 


TANGAL. M A LEAL. A priest of the Moplah , 
Muliammadans of Malabar. They arc regarded ' 
with a respect almost amounting to veneration. 

TANGA MARA, a pirate race who in ancient 
times occupied the sea-coast from Kurachee to 
Lahori Bandar ; one of their heroes, Kana Abaid, 
lived A.i). 1591. 

TANGAR, a hill in the Tanna collectorate of 
Bombay, about 2350 feet above the sea. Its rain- 
fall is about 80 to 83 inches. The plateau is 
about two miles long arul one. mile broad. 

TAN-GAS-GUZ, the Arabic designation of the 
'Jighur Turks who dwelt north of Tibet, their 
country extending from Kl’onihan to the ('hina 
frontiers. They were Buddhists. 

TANGEER, a bark of Afacassar, u.sed in making 
a lye for washing the hair, which it is said to 
cleanse and strengthen. 

TANGGUliUN, a hard wood of Java, of a 
close grain, and em^sloyed by turners for various 
small works, 

TANGHAN, a small horse of Tibet, wonderfully 
strong and enduring; they arc never shod, and 
the hoof often cracks, and they become pigeon- 
toed. They an; frequently blind of one eye, 
when they arc called Zeinik (blind ones), but this 
is thought no great defect. They average £5 to 
£10 for a good animal in Tibet, and the best 
fetch iliO to £50 in the plains of India, where 
they Ix'come acebinated and thrive well. Giantehi 
(Jhansi-jeting of Turner) is the best mart for 
them in the eastern ])art of Tibet, where some 
breeds fetch v(Ty liigh prices. The Tibeiatis give 
the foals of value messes of pigs^ blood and raw 
liver, which they devour greedily, and it is faid 
to strengthen them W'onderfully. The custom, 
Dr. Hooker believes, is general in Central Asia. 
Humboldt (Per. Nar. iv. p. 320) dv.^'Cribed tin* 
horses of Caraccas as occasionally (‘ating salt 
meat. The Tanghan, Ketangun, or Tanyan of 
Nepal, so much e.steenied for their hardiness, 
come (‘Utircly from Upper Tibet, and are so sure- 
footed that the people of Nepal ride tlmm without 
fear over very steep mountains and along the 
brink of the steepe.st precipice. The species which 
is indigenous to Bhutan has its title from the 
region iii which they are bre<l, being called 
Tangun, vulgarly Tannian, from Tangastan, the 
general appellation of that assemblage of moun- 
tains widen constitutes the territory of Bhutan. 
In the Dekhan, and throughout the S. of India 
generally, the small horses or ponies from Pegu 
and Achcen are called Tanghan by the Muham- 
madans. — Turner's Embassy^ p. 22 ; Hooker's Jour.; 
Smith's Nepal. 

TANGHIN, Cerbera tanghin, Tanghiida veneni- 
fera, PoiV., formerly used in Madagascar as an 
ordeal in cases of suspected crime or apostasy. 

TANG-T’U-P'AU. Chin. Literally artillery ; 
a class of drugs used for the successful attacking 
of disease. 

TANJONG. Malay. A headland. Tanjong 
Batu Besayab, Tanjong Krassak, Tanjong Merruin, 
Tanjong Sumbuang are headlands in the Banca 
Islands. 

Tanjong Awat, or Cape Caran, called also Mud 
Point, nine miles N.W. of Salaiigore. 

Tanjong Basso, or Baccoun Island, in lat. 0 20 
S., long. 103° 48' B., distant 19 miles N.W. by W. 
from the Calanticras. 

Tanjong Bato, or Point PoJro, 12 miles E.N.E. 


of Achecn road, terminates in a gentle slope, and 
is covered with large trees. 

Tanjong Sampan Mangaio, the north extreme 
of Borneo. 

TANJORE, a towui w hich gives its name to a 
district in the Madras Presidency. The district has 
an area of 3654 square miles, and in 1881 n popu- 
lation of 2,130,383. It is bounded on the north 
by the Colerun, and it lias the Bay of Bengal on 
the east. The delta of the Caiivcry occupies the flat 
northern part of the district, which is highly culti- 
vated with rice, dotted with groves of cocoanuttrees. 
This part is Ihoroi. ^hly irrigated by an extensive 
network of cluiiniols connecting the different parts 
of the delta. South-west of the town of Tanjore 
the country is somewhat more elevated, especially 
about Vellum. Tanjore was conquered by Shah- 
ji, father of Sivaji, about 1659. The Mahrattas, 
in A.n. 1678, held Tanjore under Verikaji, brother 
of the Great Sivaji. 

During the 18tli century, the possesgion of this 
province was greatly contested. In 1762, the 
laja of Tanjore ngrce<l to jay tribute to the 
Naw’ab Walajah of the Carnatic. In 1771, the 
Tanjore raja, Tnljaji, son of Pertah Singh, with 
the aid of the British, subjected the Polygar of 
Ramnad, but a |x‘ace being arranged unknown 
to the British, th(‘ raja was compelled to cede 
the fort of Vellum, and the districts of Koiladdi 
and Klangar. In 1773, the British made prisoners 
of the raja and his family, but he wavS restored, 
llth A])ril 1776, on a treaty to submit to tl»e 
K. 1. Company. In 1787, Tuljaji died, and was 
succeeded by his half-brother, Amir Smgh. But 
Tuljaji hsd adoj)ted i8arfoji, and after a time Amir 
Singh was set aside, and Sarfoji reinstated. Sar- 
foji ilied in 1H32, and W’as succeeded by his only 
son Sivaji, on wliose death in 1855, without male 
heirs, direct or collateral, the titular dignity 
became extinct. His daughter obtained a title of 
princess. He had three queens, Syudammal Bai 
Sahibah, Kamatche Bai Sahibah, and Pathuma 
Bai Sahibah. By the first of these he had two 
daughters, but, having no male issue by any of the 
three, he sent his prime minister to Poona for 
damsels from his own kindred. Seventeen were 
8^*lecte<l for the raja and his nobles, but on arrival 
they claimed to be the raja’s brides, and threatened 
to destroy themselves, on which the raja married 
the whole of them, the British Government sanction- 
ing Rs. 6,72,000 for the expenses. Even by these 
seventeen the raja had no male issue, and he took 
sixty- nine concubines, by w hom he had thirteen 
daughters and nine sons. The i-aja died on Tues- 
day, October 29, 1855, in his 49th year. 

Raja Sarfoji was exceedingly fond of Schwarlz, 
helped him liberally with funds, and gave him 
lands at Canandagoody for a mission, and also 
the site on which the mis.^ion-honse, church, etc., 
are built He established a boarding-school for 
Schwartz, and gave him the cultivated lands at 
Sediaiigal, from the produce of which the boarders 
were supported. These lands still support the 
mission at Tanjore. Ho repaired the great temple 
at Tanjore, laying down stones all through the 
courtyard, and also performed for it the Koornba- 
bhashagain, or regilding of the Kalasam. He also 
repaired several other temples in and around Tan- 
jore, all of which cost him Ks. 8,66,700. 

The (listrict from pre-historic times has been 
largely irrigated by means of canals and dams, 
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from the Caavery and from the Colerun, but 
chiefly from the former, the Colerun, which 
forme the boundary of Tanjore, on account of its 
low level, being less utilized. The main branch 
of the Cauvery enters the Tanjore district 8 miles 
cast of Trichinopoly, and spreads out into innu- 
merable small channels, which form a vast net- 
work extending down to the sea, and converts the 
northern |>ortion of the district into one rice-field. 
Near tlie western boundary of Tanjore, the Cau- 
ycry and Colerun approach each other, and here 
in some ancient time a masonry dam, called the 
Grand Aiiicut, has been constructed to prevent 
the waters of the Cauvery being drawn off into 
the Colerun, the bed of which is here 9 or 10 
feet lower. It is said to have been constructed 
by a king of the Chola dynasty in the 3d century 
A.D, Th<? works in the early part of the 19th 
century were improved by Captain Caldwell and 
Captain (Sir Arthur) Cotton of the Madras 
Engineers, by means of many regulating dams 
and caliiigulas or waste weirs. In the area of 
900,000 acres now irrigated, the total revenue 
in 1876-76 was £463,360. 

Upwards of 90 per cent, of the population are 
Hina us, 5 per cent. Muhammadans, and 3 per 
cent. Christians. Brahmans in 1871 numbered 
126,757 ; the Vellalar, a great agricultural race, 
were 348,400; the Vanniar, labourers, 674,789; 
Pariahs, 306,669 ; Satani and Pandaran sectarians, 
49,763. The Muhammadans are chiefly lAbbai or 
Yonakar, a race of mixed descent from Arab 
fathers and women of the country. The largest 
towns in the district are Tanjore, Combaconum, 
Myaveram, Tranquebar, and Manaargudi. At 
Tanjore is a great Saiva temple, the finest of the 
pyramidal temples of India. In 1777, it was 
fortified by the French, and has not again been 
reconsecrated. The pyramid rises in thirteen 
storeys to a height of 190 feet. A figure of the 
bull Nandi faces the temple, and there are several 
smaller shrines in the enclosure. The sculptures 
on the gopuras relate to Vishnu, while every- 
thing in the courtyard is dedicated to Siva. It is 
said to have been erected in the 14th century by 
Kadu Vettiya, a Sorau or Cholan king, and the 
statues of the courtyard may have been subsequent. 

Romish missions date from the first half of the 
17ih century ; and at Negapatam a French Society 
of Jesus, in 1846, fotmdra the College of St. 
Joseph. In 1706, the German Protestant mis- 
sionaries Ziegenbald and Plutsobau established 
a Lutheran mission at Tranquebar, under the 
patronam of Frederic iv. of Denmark, and about 
the mi&le of the century the Reverend C. F. 
Schwartz established anouier mission; and mis- 
sionaries are now proselytizing there under the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. Tan- 
jore is famed for its caxpets, jewelleiy, repousse- 
work, and copper wares . — FkarodKs Directory; 
Imp. Oaz.; Horshurgh, 

TANK. 

Tanken, . OUJ., Mahb. I Eri, Tav. 

Talao, . . Hum., Plus. | 

The tanks or artificial water reservoirs of India 
are the greatest of all the Hindu irrigation works. 
They are of two kinds,-- one excavated and used 
for drinking water,* bathing, and irrigation ; the 
other formed by Uimwing a bund or dam across 
the mouth of a valley or across any sloping ground. 
The excavated tanks have stone or other steps all 


round down to the water, generally the whole 
length of each face ; and in many instances temples 
have been erected around the edge, and little shrines 
down the steps. Many of the irrigation tanks are 
of vast extent, with magnificent embankments, in 
respect to their elevation and solidity. Some of 
them form lakes many miles in circumference, and 
water great tracts of country. As instances of 
this may be mentioned the Red Hill tank near 
Madras, the Vihar lakes near Bombay; and in 
Rajputana, the Raj-Samandar, the tank of Cum- 
bum in the Kurnool district, of Ulsur near 
Bangalore, of Mir Alam near Hyderabad, and 
the Bhandara and Lachora reservoirs of Nimar 
approach the dignity of lakeM. Also, a race 
known as the Gborbasta, at some pre-historic 
time constructed cyclopean dams in the moun- 
tains of Baluchistan. The tanks of India arc 
named according to their size. The ahar of the 
N.W. Provinces is a small }K>nd ; johar, a largo 
pond ; other tanks are called pokhar and talao, 
the last being of masonry ; others arc dabra, 
liwar, talari, and garhiya. 8agar is a lake tank .of 
the largest size. 

The existing tank irrigation in Southern India 
is chiefly ancient, and comprises innumerable tanks 
of all sizes, from what might be termed lakes 
downwards. These may be divided into three 
classes: — 1. Those formed by the closing of the 
passage of a considerable river through a narrow 
gorge, in a of hills, by means of a high dam 
or bund. 2. Those formed in the plains by em- 
bankments carried across the drainage of tlie 
country, and impounding the water of one or 
more streams; these tanks being often of great 
superficial area, but shallow. 3. Tanks which 
might be considered intermediate between the 
other two, having in general a greater length of 
dam than the first, and a greater depth of water 
than the second. Few examples of the first kind 
remain entire. The ruined Mudduk Masur tank, 
one of this class situated on the borders of Dhar- 
war.aud Mysore, has a length of the main bund 
on the crest, 650 yards ; present height, from 90 
to 108 feet ; width at the base, from 945 to 1100 
feet ; area of the lake at 90 feet depth, 40 square 
miles ; contents, about 1400 million cubic yards 
of water. The area of the drainage basin, which 
was on the inner slopes of the Western Ghats, was 
500 square miles. Mr. Gordon was engaged on a 
proposed restoration of this tank, but it was 
found that the present average rainfall would not 
suffice to fill much more than one-half of its 
ancient basin, and it was suggested that the fi^th 
should be reduced from 90 to 70 feet. This 
diminution in the supply was suppo^ to be 
attributable partly to the diminished rainfkU, and 
pfurtly to the construction of small tanks on some 
of the feeders, at a date subsequent to the com- 
pletiou of the great tank, which was assigned by 
tradition to the 14th or 15th century. The main 
bund was supplemented by two smaller ones, 
placed on saddles at some distance from it, in the 
range of hills ; and it was by the breaching of one 
of these that the tank was rmned, as the principal 
embankment remained entire. There were no 
traces of a waste weir or by-wash of any kind. 
Of the second and third classes of tanks, some are 
ancient ones of great dimensions, such as the 
ruined Poonairy tank, in the Trichinopoly district, 
of which the embankment was 30 miles in length, 
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and the Veeranum tank, still in action, with a 
bund 12 nrtiles long. — Elph. p. 163 ; Carncgy, 

TANK, a town in the Dehra Ismail Khan 
district of the Pan jab, formerly the capital. It is 
situated in lat. 32® 14' N., and 70*^25' E., and 
is at the foot of the Sulainian Hills. Its chief, 
Sorwar Khan, devoted himself throughout a long 
reign to the amelioration of his territory and his 
tribesmen. Under his sway, the Daulat Khel 
changed from a pastoral to a cultivating people ; 
and they still revere his memory, making his acts 
and laws the standard of etcellencc in government. 
Bv assiduous cultivation, it has acquired an aspect 
of prosperity and greenness which distin^iish it 
strongly from the neighbouring tahsil of Kolachi. 

TANKA, an ancient class of gold coins in the 
Peninsula of India, as the Padma Tanka. Tankam 
in Tamil means heavv (as gold) ; in Telugu, and 
in the Dckhani, a tanka was a sum of 16 paisa or 
d&b, and it gives the native name for a mint, 
Tangsal or Taiikasala, a word said to bo Sanskrit. 
Tanka would be any stamped coin, money in 
general ; Tanka kasa, a gold ducat ; Rama tanka, 
an ancient gold coin. 

TANKHUL, a rude tribe near the source of the 
Irawadi. 

TANKOEBAU PRAHOE, a volcano in Java, 
with a crater from which the eruptions of 1829 
and 27th May 1846 issued. Dr. Horsheld visited 
it in 1804. 

TANNING of leather is one of the manufactures 
where, with an unlimited supply of hides and 
first-rate barks, gums, and extracts, the goods 
turned out by natives of India are not of a 
superior quality. Inferiority of Indian leather 
may bo ascribed to want of skill on the part of 
the currier, and the use of quicklime. 'This is 
probably owing to the very low rank of the 
artisans, for the art of leather production is well 
understood and successfully practised by the Euro- 
pean tanners, the leathers made by them being 
scarcely inferior to that made in Europe. In the 
usual native process, the raw hides, on first beinff 
removed, are steeped in stone vats for four and 
five weeks in a strong pickle of salt and water ; 
from ton to fifteen hides are placed in each vat. 
While steeping, a pint or quart of the milk bush, 
Euphorbia tirucalli, is thrown into each vat. This 
contains a considerable quantity of elastic gum, 
and is used fur waterproofing leather, and render- 
ing cords elasric. Currying the leather is the 
province of the wife, while manufacturinfi it for 
the market belongs to the husband. The basis of 
the skins of animus is composed of a substance to 
which the name of gelatine is given. One of the 
properties of this substance is, that when com- 
bined with tannin, it forms the compound of 
tannate of gelatine or leather material Tannin 
obtained from various sources differs materially 
in some of its characters. The tannin of gall- 
nuts, which is that generally employed for chem- 
ical purposes, is sometimes called gallo-tannic 
acid, to distinguish it from other species. The 
tanning materuds best known in Europe are the 
oak bark, Peruvian bark, and the barks of some 
of the acacias. The importance of oak bark has, 
however, been greatly diminished since the intro- 
duction ii the sumachs, as Rhus cotiuus, the Yenas 
sumach, and R. coriaria, the bide or elm-leaved 
sumach; also of the Divi-divi, or Oaasalpinia 
coriaria ; of Yalonia, the aoom cups of Quercus 


iEgilops ; of catechu and gambir, from the Acacia 
catechu and Uncaria gambir : of the Indian Myro- 
balans, the mimosa or watUe bark of Australia, 
the cork tree bark of Spain, and willow bark. 
Catechu has long been employed in India for 
tanning skins, and its tanning properties are so 
great that skins are tanned by it in five days. 
The Cmsalpinta coriaria, or Divi-divi, was intro- 
duced into India by Dr. Wallich in 1842. The 
produce of the kino tree (Pterocarpiis marsupium), 
atid catechu of the betel palm, are also empoyed. 
Dr. Heyne states that the morocco manufactured 
at Hurry hur was treated with salt and a mixture 
of water, and the milk of wild cotton (Calotropis 
gigantea). 

In many parts of India the hides are so removed 
as to form a bag, into which the tan is placed, 
and the filled bag kept suspended for several 
weeks. Such leather is soft ana flexible, and looks 
tolerably well, but it resists the rain indifferently, 
is easily penetrated by wet, and during the 8.\V. 
monsoon becomes as moist and flexible as paper 
dipped in water. When set aside it becomes 
mouldy, and very easily rots. 

The following are the principal of the tanning 
plants of Southern and Eastern Asia : — 


Acacia Arabics. 

A. catechu, catechu. 

A. yera, its fruit. 
Albiszia, sp, 

Alnus, gp. 

Bauhinia variegata. 
Bruguiera Rheedii. 

B. erio]ietala, hark. 

B. parviflora, bark. 
Buchanania latifolia. 
Butca frondoaa. kino. 
Oaesalpinia coriaria. 
Calotropis gigantea. 

C. procera, sap. 
Oathartocarpus fistula. 
Carallia Inoida, bark. 
Careya arborea, bark. 
Cassia auriculata, bark. 
Conocarpus latifolia. 
Diospyros glutinosa. 
Eiicjuyiitus, sp. 
Hibiscus rosa Sinensis. 
Oaruga pinnata. 


Gloohidion, sp, 
Hymenodiotyon exoelsum. 
Juglans regia. 

Kandelia Kheedii. 
Nyctanthes arboriristis. 
PinuM longifolia. 
Piorocar]>u8 marsupium. 
Punioa granatum, rind. 
Quercus ineana. 

Q. infcctoria, gall-nuts. 
Kbisophora conjugata. 

R. gymnorbisa. 

R. mangle. 

Rhus cotinus. 

Rottlera tinotoria. 

Salix. gp. 

8horea robusta. 

Sysygium jambolanum. 
Tamarix Indies, galls. 
Terminalia, several species. 
ITnoaria gambler. 

Zisyphus jujuba. 


Divi-divi, catechu, tanghedu bark, etc., produce 
their effect rapidly, and the leather is durable. 

The bark of Bauhinia variegata is made use of 
as a tanning substance in Sind and other parts of 
Asia. The bitter astringent bark and the galls 
of several of the tamarisk tribe are also well 
suited for the purpose. 

The Tenasserim Provinces are rich in materials 
for tanning. The bark of the careya, and of half 
a dozen different species of mangrove, the fruit of 
the sea-cocoanut, and the peel of a species of 
ebony, all abound in tannic acid. 

All attempts to hurry the leather-making pro- 
cess beyond a certain point, by the use of concen- 
trated solutions of tan, etc., are for the most part 
failures, as the manufacture of good leather to a 
great extent depends on the process being con- 
duct^ in a slow and gradnal, but at the same 
time thorough and complete manner. 

The currier and tanner of India is known as the 
Ohamar, Chakili, Malla-vadu, Mang. They are 
held in great disesteem, and are the public execu- 
tioners. The condition of the tanners is similar 
in Japan, where, as in India, they are restricted to 
a particular loccdity, and are similarly employed. 
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— Wilson; Heyne's Tracts ; SimmotM Comml. Pro- and motlicr are alive can be admitted into the 
dvcts; Prof. Solly in Jury Pcports of Exhibition, society, as the existence of all those is as if they 

1851; Madras Kxh. Jvj\ Peports ; StewarL were dead to the world and its ties. The chief 

TANFING is imported into Shanghai from then said, * Will you swear that your father and 
the north of Chiu£' in great quaidity. It is a dry mother are dead?* he answered, *I will,’ and 
paste, the residuum or hush of a leguminous plant performed the oath by burning paper in front of 
called Teuss, from which the (’hinese extract oil, the idol, saying at the same time, * My father and 
and which Is used, aft(‘r being pressed, as manure mother are dead.* The chief then said, * What 
for the ground. — Simmnnds, have you cornc here for?’ answer, *I wish to 

TANSAIiA, a smoky quart^z stone, like the join the Tan Tae Hoey.* These words mean the 
smoky topaz or cairngorm stone. sky, the earth, and man. The chief then said, 

TANSEIN, a mountai in Nepal rising 6000 * You are deceiving, your thoughts are not as your 
feet above the sea. speech ; * answer, ‘ I will swear that I am in good 

TANSEN, a celebrated musician and composer faith.’ ‘Then swear.’ The candidate then, t^ing 
who went to Gwalior in the beginning of the 16th paper, burned it while he repeated his assertion, 
century, and is buried there. He was a native of The chief tlien said, ‘ Are you acquainted with the 
Patna, who had a great natural fondness for rules of the society ?’ answer, * Yes, I understand 

music, and had been attracted to Brindaban by that I am required to take an oath by drinking 

the fame of Ilari Das. The emperor’s persuasions blood.’. The chief then said something, 1o which 
and promises prevailed upon Tansen, and he fol- the following answer was made — * I promise not 
lowed in the train of Akbar, to flourish in life, and to divulge the secrets of the society to any one 
acquire the celebrity of an incomparable musician under penalty of death,’ The chief said, ‘ Truly ? ’ 
in the annals of his nation. From a Hindu ho answer, ‘Truly.’ A vessel was then brought con- 
became a convert to the Muhammadan faith, and taining arrack and a little blood from each of the 
his remains lie buried at Gwalior, ’mre the tomb membrrs of the society, and, with a knife, w^as 
is overshadowed by a tree, concerning which a placed in front of tlic idol. The candidate then, 
superstitious notion prevails, that tho chewing of taking up the knife, made a slight cut in liis finger, 
its leaves will give an extraordinary melody to the from which he allowed some blood to fall into the 
voice. Dr. Hunter, writing in 1790, mentioned cup. The chief then said. ‘ Drink in presence of 
this, and 30 years later Lloyd found that it was Datu b'eking.’ The candidato then drank a small 
still ‘religiously believed by the dancing girls.’ cupful, of which the chief and all the confederates 
So strong was this belief, that the original tree drank a little each in his turn. The chief then 
died from the continual stripping of its leaves, said, ‘ To-morrow go to our secretary, and ask him 
and the present tree is only a seedling of the for a book ; in that book you will find all our rules 
melody-bestowing tamarind. — fkneral Cunning- and secret signs ; you will pay one dollar for il.’ 
ham ; Tr, of Hind. ii. p. 69. The chief then rose, and himself raised the candi- 

TAN TAE HOEY, a political union amongst date from his prostrate position ; and now, being 
the Chinese of Singapore. A deJ.cription given of initiated, he can take his place among those who 
the initiation into this combination is as follows : before would have considered him an enemy. — 
— About seven o’cloc.k they had all arrived, and Statement of Ahdulfah-hin-Ahul Kadir Moonshce. 
commenced to cat and drink spirits. In an hour TANTl. Mahr. A weaver race in Central India 
this finished, when they commenced to play on and Hindustan, many of whom are prosperous 
drums, etc. On this they nil arranged themselves cultivators. Amongst the llo of Singbhuin, 
in order, sitting opposite the Datu (idol), but I Tanti weavers, a helot race of apparently Hindu 
observed that their faces were as red as the origin, are domesticated as essential constituents of 
Bunga Rayah from drunkenness. Among them every Ho village community. There are, besides, 
all there tv as oii ? chief, who sat on n lofty chair, thousands of weavers in the Pan or Panwa, Gapda, 
with two men standing at his right and two at hh Chik of the Southern Tributary Estates, and the 
left. After them came eight men, with drawn Pab and Panika of the western districts. In 
swords, who arranged themselves at the right and feature these people are Aryan or Hindu, rather 
left ; then came one man who burned paper in than Kolarian or Dravidian. They worship the 
front of the idol (sacrifice); after him came eight Hindu gods, but are not restricted as to food 
men with drawn swords, who guarded a man with articles. Their numbers in Cbutia Nagpfir are 
dishevelled hair, and without any upper garment, — about 60,000. — Campbell ; Dalton, Eth. Beng. 
in fact, he had only a pair of trousers. This man TANTI A TOPI, an active, intelligent leader in 

came in front of tho chief, and bowed down till the Mutiny of 1857. His force was overtaken, 
his head touched the ground ; the armed men on and its leader captured and hanged, 
the right nnd left now advanced, shouting, and TANTRA. Hind. A set of works of. the Hindus, 
laid their siyords on his neck ; they remained in use as religious books in inculcating mystical 
silently in this position for a short time, when a and impure rites in honour of different forms of 
man fidvauoed to the candidate’s side. The chief the god Siva and goddess Durga. The principal 
then spoke as follows in the Chinese language : — of the Tantra books arc the Syama Rahasyn, 
MVho are you, and from whence came you? Rudra Yamala, Mantra Mahododhi, Sareda Tdeka, 
Who are your father and mother? Are they still and Kalika Tftntra. These are in the form of a 
alive, or are they dead?* These questions were dialogue between Siva and his bride Parvati, in 
explained to the caudidate by the man who stood one of her many forms, but principally in those of 
at bis side, and were answered as follows ; — ‘ 1 Uma and Parvati, in which the goddess questions 
am such a one, of such a country, and my father the god as to the mode of performing various 
and mother are both dead,’ Even if his father ceremonies, and the prayers and incantations to 
and mother were alive, he would be obliged to be used in them. The observances they prescri^ 
say they were dead, because no one who«e father have, in Bengal, almost superseded oi&ginal 
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ritual of the Vedas. The followers of the Tantraa 
profess to consider them as a fifth Veda, and 
attribute to them equal antiquity and superior 
authority. It may be inferred that the system 
originated at some period in the early centuries 
of Christianity, being founded on the previous 
worship of the female principle, and the practices 
of the Voga with the Sf antra or mystical forinulje 
of the Vedas. Tradition is silent as to the authors 
of the Tantra; they are mythologically ascribed 
to Siva, but they are not included in any of the 
ordinary enumerations of Hindu literature, and 
were no doubt composed after that literature 
was complete in all its parts. They are specified 
in some of the Puranas, to which they must be 
anterior. They have been but little examined by 
European scholars, but sufficient hfia been ascer- 
t;vined to warrant the accusation that they are 
authorities for all that is most abominable in the 
present state of the Hindu religion. 

The great feature of the religion tatight by the 
Tantraa is the worship of Sakti, — divine power 
personified as a woman, and individualized, not 
only in the goddesses of mythology, but in every 
woman ; to whom, therefore, in her own person, 
religious worship may be and occasionally is 
addressed. The chief objects of adoration, how- 
ever, are the manifold forms of the bride of Siva, 
Parvati, Uma, Durga, Kali, Syama, Vindhyava- 
slni, Jaganmata, and others. Besides the usual 
practices of offerings, oblations, hymns, invoca- 
tions, the ritual comprises many mystical cere- 
monies and accompaniments, gesticulations, and 
diagrams, and the use in the commencement and 
close of the prayers of various monosyllabic 
ejaculations of imagined mysterious import. Even 
in its least eafteptionable division, it comprehends 
the performance of magical ceremonies and rites, 
intended to obtain superhuman powers, and a 
command over the spirits of heaven, earth, and 
hell. The popular division is, however, called by 
the Hindus themselves the left-hand Sakta faith. 
It is to this that the bloody sacrifices offered 
to Kali must be imputed, and that all the bar- 
barities and indecencies perpetrated at the Durga 
Puja, the annual worship of Durga, and the 
Gharakh Puja, the swinging festival, are to be 
ascribed. There are other atrocities which do not 
meet the public eye. This is not an unfounded 
accusation, not a controversial calumny. Some of 
the books are in print, veiled necessarily in the 
obscurity of the original language, but incontro- 
vertible witnesses of the veracity of the charges. 
Of course no respectable Hindu will admit that 
he is vamachari, a follower of the left-hand ritual, 
or that he is a member of a society in which meat 
is eaten, wine is drunk, and abominations not 
named are practised. The ii^ntation wUl be in- 
dignantly denied. If the Tantra be believed, 
* many a man who calls himself a Saiva or a 
Vaishnava is secretly a Sakta, and a brother of 
the left-hand fraternity.’ No Hindu of reason 
and right feeling can say anything vindicative of 
a system which has suffered such enormities to 
be grated upon it. No explanation could afford 
any plea, any suggestion, any opening for abuses 
of which he admits, when he dares to avow them 
in his own case, the shame and the sin. — Wilson's 
Beligious Practices and Opinions of the Hindus, 83. 

TANTOR. Arab. A bonnet worn by Druse 
ladies. It is a oooical tube, about 18 inches long, 


of silver or copper plated, with pailerns graved 
on it It is fixed upon a cushion fastened to the 
top of the forehead, and inclines slightly forward. 
Over this is thrown a piece of white muslin, whicli 
falls down to the hips, and is used as a veil when 
they go abroad. 

TANZIMAT, a reformed system introiluccd 
into most provinces of Turkey. Qu. Tazimat 

TAOU or Tao, doctrine of reason, a school of 
philosophy originated by Lao-tsze, also called I^^io- 
Kiu, a contemporary of Confucius, born «.r. 
604, died n.c. 520, at the age of 84. It was a 
belief in one universal spirit called I’au. Taouism 
in China is a recognised State religion, but it is 
corrupted, and Taouist priests claim to be able to 
expel ghosts from a house, expel noxious spirits 
from the sick, drive away spirits from the route 
of a funeral, expel spirits from a bouse in which a 
suicide has taken place, drive away spirits from 
the site on which a house is to be erected, and 
expel spirits from the pig-styes. 

TAOU-TAI, a Chinese magistrate. Marco Polo, 
a traveller in Mid Asia and in the south and east 
of Asia during the 13th century, was at one time 
Taou-tai of r Chinese town, corresponding to the 
English mayor; but he is also a kind of lord- 
lieutenant of the county, and has judicial authority 
in his district, being, in short, a very powerful 
and responsible official. — Frere, Antipodes, p. 276. 

TAP A. Turk. A mound, a tumulus ; the tepe, 
tope, or st’hupa. 

TAP A, a cloth made at Tahiti from the liber or 
inner bark of the paper mulberry, Broussonctia 
papyrifera. When well prepared, it is tough and 
flexible. — Bennett, i. p. 114. 

TAP AN, a river on the N.E. of Mandalay, on 
the bank oif which the town of Bhamo is built. 

TAPAS, ill Hinduism, penance. Tapas and 
Dhyan, in Buddhism, is abstinence and abstrac- 
tion. The Tapas of the Buddhists was not penance 
or self - inflicted bodily pain like that of the 
Brahmans, but a perfect rejection of all outward 
things (pravrittika). — CnnninghanC s Bhilsa Topes, 

TAPASI or Tapsi. Sansk., Tam. People who 
have renounced the world. If Brahmans, they 
are burned with clothing; if Sndras, sometimes 
seated on chairs and with limes in their mouths. 

TAPASI MATCHI. Beno. Mango fish, Poly- 
nemuB risua, Buck., literally penance fish, being so 
called from the long streamers from its head, deemed 
by the Hindus to resemble the uncut hair of peni- 
tents and ascetics. 

TAPHOZOUS, a genus of mammals of the sub- 
family Taphozoinse, family Noctilionidse. These 
bats inhabit the warmer regions of the old world 
and Australia. T. bicolor is said to be from the 
East Indies. 

Taphosotts loDgimanns. Hardw, 

T. brevimanus. I T. fulvidus, ^yth, 

T. Cantori. | Long-armed bat. 

Found throughout India, and common in large 
towns, frequenting dark outhouses. 

Taphozous melauopogon, Temm., the black- 
bearded bat, occurs in Canara, and is common in 
Malayans. It is about inches long, and in 
colour is brownish, mouse-grey above, light be- 
neath. 


Temm, 

, oraesus, Blgth, j T. puloher, SUioL 
The white-bellied bat, inhabits Madnui, Burma, 
and Malay Peoinsula. 
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TAPIOCA is obtained from the roots of two 
plants, Manihot aipi, Pohl., the sweet cassava, 
and M. ntilissima, Pohl.^ the bitter cassava or 
tapioca plant. From the facility with which the 
bitter cassava can be rasped into flour, it is culti- 
vated almost to the exclusion of the sweet variety, 
which contains in its centre a tough fibrous 
ligneous cord, which is absent in the bitter 
variety. The latter, however, contains a highly 
acrid and poisonous juice, which is got rid of by 
heat or by fermentation, so that the cassava bread 
is quite free from it. When the juice has been 
carefully expressed, the fecula or flour is washed 
and dried in the air without heat, and forms the 
Brazilian arrowroot of commerce ; but when dried 
on hot plates, it becomes granular and forms 
tapioca. The plant is not dependent on the rain- 
fall for its growth. About 2000 square miles of 
land in central Travancore arc planted with it. 
The hill-sides are filled with the plant ; and its 
adaptability to any soil, and its entire independ- 
ence of the seasons and the water supply, induce 
the agricultural population to use it as an article 
of diet. With planting all the work of the planter 
ceases, except watching the plantations against 
robbers and wild beasts. Almost any soil, except 
arid sand, is congenial to the manioc plant. The 
ground is ploughed or dug up after a rain, and 
at once planted. Heaps of dried vegetation are 
sometimes burned, and the ashes turned with the 
soil before planting. The stems of full-grown 
plants are cut into pieces of about a foot in length, 
and laid horizontally in little pits dug in rows, 
each pit or cavity holding two sticks, one crossing 
the other. They are then covered with piles of 
dry leaves of trees, and over them small flat 
mounds of earth are thrown. The plants stand 
very close to one another, so much so that two 
plants per square yard is but a low average. They 
germinate in about a week, and it is essential 
that there should be one or two good showers of 
rain within a month after planting. An artificial 
tapioca is made with gum and poteto starch. The 
granules of this are larger, whiter, and more 
brittle, and more soluble in cold water than 
genuine tapioca. — Tomlinson; J. P. Langlois; 
Joum, Agri-HorU Socy. xii. p. 175. 

TAPIRUS MALAYANUS. Raffles. 


Tapirus Indicue, F, Cuv. 
Babi aln, . . Benooolbn. 
Le maiba, .... Fa. 
Tenna, . . . Malacca. 


Asiatic tapir ; Malayan do. 
Kuda-ayar, . . Malay. 
Saladang, . . Sumatra, 
Gindol, 


The tapir is found in the Malay Peninsula, and 
in Sumatra and other islands of the Basteni 
Archipelago. It exceeds the American tapir in 
size. Of all living animals the tapir comes nearest 
to the extinct Palasotherium. 

TAPIS, of Manilla, a thickly- woven silk scarf, 
six vara long, with oblique white stripes on a 
dark-brown ground. It is worn above the sarong. 

TAPPA. Guj., Tam., Tel. A stage of a 
journey; the post, the tapal, post-ofBce; also 
a shaping block ; also a piece of metal with a die 
or mould for producing a metal pattern in relief 
by hammering in soft metal. 

TAPROBAwB, an ancient name of Ceylon,-— 
that used by Milton, who tells of people 

India and the golden Oheraonese. 

And utmort Indian isle Taprobane, 

Dusk faces with white sUken turbands wreathed.’ 

The 6th chapter of the Mahawanso relates the 


arrival of Wijayo with 700 followers, and says 
they were tired, and supported themselves on the 
palms of their hands, from which the place was 
called Tambapanni or copper - palmed. See 
Tamraparnl. 

TAPTA-KUHD. The town and temple of 
Bhadri-nath arc situate on the west bank of the 
Alaknunda river, in the centre of a valley of 
about four miles long, and one mile in its greatest 
breadth. The east bank rises considerably higher 
than the west bank, and is on a level with the top 
of the temple. About the middle of the bank is a 
largo cistern about 20 or 30 feet square, covered 
with a sloping roof of deal planks supported on 
wooden posts. This is called Tnpta-kund, and is 
a warm bath, supplied by a spring of hot water 
issuing from the mountain by a subterraneous 
passage, and conducted to the cistern through a 
small spout representing a dragon's or a griflin’s 
head. A little to the left of it is Surya-kund, 
another hot spring, running in a very small stream 
through a fissure in the bank. There is no basin 
or reservoir to receive the water. The principal 
idol, Bhadri-nath, is placed opposite the door at 
the farther extremity. Above fiis head is a small 
looking-glass, which reflects the objects from the 
outside ; in front of him arc two or three lamps 
(which give all the light the apartment receives, 
excepting from the door), diffusing such feeble 
glimmering rays that nothing is clearly distin- 
guished. The idol is dressed in a suit of gold 
and silver brocade. Below him is a table, or 
board, covered with the same kind of cloth, which, 
glittering through the gloom, might impress the 
beholder with the idea of splendour and magni- 
ficence. — Fraser'^s Himalaya Mouniainsy p. 383. 

TAPTA -MASHA or Tapta-Mukti. Hind. An 
ordeal to which Hindus suspected of wrong-doing 
are subjected. It consists of taking a masha 
weight of gold out of a jar of hot oil or butter or 
ghi. In 1807, this was tried before 7000 spectators 
on a young woman accused by her husband of 
adultery. — Tr. of Hind. i. p. 46. 

TAPTI, a river of the western side of the 
Peninsula of India, which rises in the Betul district 
of the Central Provinces, in lat. 21° 48' N., and 
long. 78° 16' E., and after a course, including 
windings, of 450 miles, and draining an area of 
30,000 square miles, it disembogues into the Gulf 
of Cambay. After leaving Multai, it cuts its way 
between two spurs of the Satpura mountains, the 
Chikalda Hills of Berar on the left and the range 
of Kalibhit on the right. Farther west, itpassos 
through Kandesh, receiving the tributaries Puma, 
Waghar, Girna, Beri, Panjhra, and Siva. It 
narrows at the Ham phal or Deeris Leap, and then 
descends to the plain of Gujerat, and, on leaving 
the Dang forests, for 70 miles it passes near the 
Rajpipla Hills and across the Surat plain to the 
sea, being for 30 miles a tidal river. Tapti light- 
house, at the mouth of the river, opposite the 
island of Dumas, is on the mainland, near Vaux’s 
tomb. It can scarcely be deemed a navigable 
stream, as at Surat, 17 miles from its mouth, it 
is fordable when the tide is out. The mouth is 
obstructed by numerous sands and a bar. The 
Ajunta caves — - the most complete series of 
Buddhist caves in India without any mixture of 
Brahmanism — contain types of all the rest ; they 
are in a ravine or narrow valley in the ghat south 
of the Tapti. At Baug, in a ravine or small 
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TAQDin. 


TAUAL 


Talley in the ghat on the north side of the valley 
of the Tapti, are three ancient Buddliist caves. 
On its banks are 108 spots, or tirtlias, of special 
sanctity. At Bodhan, about 15 miles east of 
Surat, a religious gathering is held once in every 
12 years. Ashvani Kuma and Gupteswar, about 
two miles up the river* from Surat, are also licld 
in esteem. Gupteswar is also a favourite place 
for burning the dead. — Imp. Gaz. 

TAQDIR. Arah. In Muhammadan belief, the 
absolute decree and predestination of both good 
and evil, recorded in tlic preserved tablet. Fate 
is believed in by all, and is accepted as a consola- 
tion in every trial, and as an excuse or j)alliation 
for eVery crime. See Fate ; Kaza ; Kisin.at. 

TAK. iliNi). The palmyra tree, Borassus 
flabelliformis. Tari, jialm wine, totldy, from the 
palmyra tree. Tadmor, the city of the palmyra 
tree, is Palmyra. The Corypha taliora palm is 
also exiled tar, tara, tal, or tala. 

TAit, Fix liquida. 


Hch tub-nau, . 

, Chin. 

Smola gcBta, . • 

. Pol. 

Xuhnau-hiang, 


Degot, Sinola, , 

. Ruh. 

Goudron, . . 

. . Fa. 

Shitkaja, . , . 

• »♦ 

Theer, , . . 

, Gkr. 

Tjara, . . . . 

. Sw. 

Catrarne, . . 

. . It. 1 



Tar is obtained by burning pine and fir trees in 
a close smothering heap, with a channel through 
which the tar exudes. It is largely made in 
Russia, the United States, and Sweden. In 
Sweden and Russia from the Scotch fir (Finns 
sylvestrifl, X,), by a process of dry distillation. 
Billets and roots of the pine being burned in a 
closed pit, the tar exudes, flowing into barrels, 
which arc bunged for exportation as soon as 
filled. In the Himalaya, the deodar (Codrus dco- 
dara^ and the Pinus longifolia are thus utilized. 
Applied to wood, rope, iron, it is extensively used 
for resisting moisture, and is consequently in great 
request os a marine store. Tar water was long 
A celebrated remedy in the treatment of some 
chronic diseases of the lungs. — Faulkner; O’JSh.; 
AFC, Die, 

TARA, in Buddhism, the volumes of the sacred 
iaw. The two tables of Moses are, in Hebrew, 
Torah. 

TARA BAI, daughter of Rao Surtan, a Solanki 
Rajput chief of Bednore in Rajputana. Rao 
Surtan was the lineal descendant of the Balhara 
idngs of Anhilwara. Thence expelled by the 
arms of Ala-ud-Din, in the 13th century they 
migrated to Central India, and obtained posses- 
sion of Tonk Thoda and its lands on the Bunas, 
which from remote times bad been occupied 
(perhaps founded) by the Take, and hence bore 
the name of Taksilla-naggar, familiarly Takitpur 
and Thoda. Surtan had been deprived of Thoda 
by Lilia the Afghan, and now occupied Bednore, 
at the foot of the Arayalli, within the bounds of 
Mewar. Stimulated by the reverses of her family 
and its ancient glory, Tara Bai learned military 
exercises, and joined in an unsuccessful attempt 
to wrest Thoda from the Afghans. Jai M ul, the 
third son of Rana Rai Mul, a Sesodia Rajput, 
proposed for her in person, and Tara Bai promisea 
to be his if he redeemed Thoda, but before accom- 
plishing this ho rudely attempted access to her, 
and was slain by her indignant father. His 
brother Pritbi-rai accepted the gage, and, relying 
on his honour, she accepted him in anticipation. 
She accompanied her husband in an attack on the 


Muhammadans when celebrating the Maharrani ; 
the lanco of Frith i- raj and arrow of Tara Bai slew 
the Muhammadan chief, and their followers, rush- 
ing on, regained Thoda. Pritlii-raj had been en- 
gaged in the war from tlie age of 14 to 28, when 
he was poisoned in revenge of an insult by his 
brother-in-law. He died at Komulver; and Tara, 
too late to ace him in life, burned herself with his 
remains. Their ashes are in a lonely gorge opposite 
the temple of Afarna Devi, where the road leads to 
Marwar. — 7''o(Ps Rajasthariy i. p. 673. See Tak. 

TARA BAI, born 1627, was the widow of Raja 
Ram, son of Sivaji. After the death of her son, 
Sivaji II,, she for many years, exercised the 
authority of a sovereign, and carried on the war 
against Aurangzeb with great ability till that 
emperor’s death. When Saho was released by 
Bahadur Shah, Tara Bai resisted his assumption 
of authority, and for five years carried on a civil 
war, till the death of her son, a person of weak 
intellect. Tara Bai w'as then set aside, and 
Siimbaji, younger son of Raja Ram, placed in 
power, only to be set aside by Saho, who assumed 
the sovereignty at Satara. The chief supporter 
of Saho was Balaji Wiswanath, a Konkani Brah- 
man. Throughout nearly all the lifetime of Raja 
Saho she continued to maintain the claims of her 
son, Sivaji ii., in opposition to Saho ; and as Saho 
was without issue, and in his old age became im- 
becile, she entered into a plot with the Peshwa 
Balaji Rao, to make known to Saho that a wst- 
humons son of Sivaji n. had been concealed by 
Tara Bui, and was still alive. At the moment of 
the death of Saho, the peshwa proclaimed the 
grandson of Tara Bai by the title of Ram Raja 
(a.d. 1750), and Datnaji Gaekwar and Ragojl 
Bhonsla acknowledged the succession. But on 
Balaji entering on a campaign in the Nizam’s 
territory, Tara Bai and Damaji Gaekwar intrigued 
against him. Tara Bai, unable to induce Ram 
Raja to assert his sovereignty, seized his person, 
and confined him in a dungeon, and proclaimed 
him an impostor. Balaji returned to nis capital 
and put Tara Bai aside. 

TARA DEVI, a mountain near Simla, com- 
posed of coralline magnesian limestone of fan- 
tastic shape, overhanging the road, and full of 
fissures and caverns. 

TARAGARH, a hill fortress in the Ajmir 
Mairwara district of Rajputana, in lat. 26® 26' 
20" N., long. 74® 40' 14" E. It is a health resort 
for the European troops of Nasirabad, perched 
on a crest of a height overhanging the cit^ of 
Ajmir, and surrounded by inaccessible precipices. 
It was a stronghold of all the former rulers. On 
its summit is the shrine of Syud Husain, who was 
killed, A.D. 1210, in a night attack by the Rohtor 
and Chauhan.— Imp. Gaz. 

TARAI, a British district in the Rohilkhand 
division of the N.W. Provinces, lying between 
lat. 60' 80" and 29® 22 30" N., and long. 78® 
46' and 79® 47' E. Area, 920 square miles ; and 
population, in 1879, 185,647 souls. It has a slope 
to the S.S.E. of about 12 feet per mile, '^he 
district is bounded on the north by the Eamaon 
Bhabar, on the east by Nepal and the Philibit 
division of Bareilly, on the south hj the districts 
of Bareilly and Moradabad and the fUunpur State, 
and on the west by Bijnour. 'The headquarters of 
the distriot are at Naini Tal, where the European 
officers reside from May to November* It is a long, 



TARAKKSWAU. 


TARIKII-i-HTNl). 


narrow strip of country running for about 00 rriileft 
cnst nnO west along the foot of the Himalayas, 
with an average breadth of 12 miles. At its 
northern edge, where the waterless forest of the 
iUiabar tra<tt ends, a series of springs biirat from 
the snrfaee, nnd these, increasing and uniting in 
their progress, form the numerous streams that 
intersect the Tarai, running in swampy beds. The 
Deoha becomes navigable at Philibit; the alpine 
Kosi flows through K.xsipnr pargarm. The Tharu 
and tlte V.loiksa have been its permanent inhabit- 
ants, an<{ they witlistand the malaria of the 
locality. They claim a Rajput descent. 

TA HAKES WAR, a village in the Hoogly dis- 
trief- of Bengal, in lat. 22^^ blV N., and long. 88° 4' 
E. Eamons for its large shrine dedicated to Siva, 
r< sorted to by erow<lH of pilgrims all the year 
r»nind. At the Sivaratri the three essential rites 
arc,— fasting during the <lay, and holding a vigil 
and worshipping Siva as tlit‘ marvellous ami in- 
temnnable Linga during the night. At the Chaitra 
Sankranti, on the last day of the month Chaitra 
(April), is the day of the swinging festival ; but 
the votaries are now merely suspended by a 
belt, instead of by means of hooks pierced through 
tlie fleshy muscles on both sides of the spine. — 
Jmji. Gaz. 

TAItAL, in the Mahratta villages, a guard of 
the gate. In the Mahratta villages, a low caste 
man employed as a j>orter, usually a Mhar. 

TAKAM. Tam Tarainu, Tel. The different 
classes of village lands. 

TARANl’ARRA, in the Manja territory, the 
chief city of the Akali Sikhs. 

TAR-ASUN, a kind of beer of China, made 
from barley or wheat, a prepared hop being added 
to the wort in brewing. — Sirnmonds, 
TARAXACUJ.Nf OFFICINAT.E. ' 11%. 

Liontodon tarax.^cum. | Damlelion. 

Kan-phul, Dudli, . Bf.ab. Dudu battnal, , . S.\nsk. 

Baraii (^henab. Ka<iam, .... „ 

Yauraghi, , Ladaku. Shamaukei, . Tr.*Indub. 
Dudal, .... Ravi. Kha, Kasuk, . ,, 

This plant is a native of Europe and the Him- 
alayas. The inspissated juice of the plant, the 
infusion, decoction, and extract of the root, are 
strongly bitter, and prove tonic and diuretic ; in 
large doses aperient. It is a favourite and useful 
remedy in the old hepatic diseases of persons who 
have long resided in India, and returned to a cold 
climate. The dose of the extract is 3 to 10 
grains, thrice daily. Eclipta prostrata, the 

trailing eclipta, a plant of all India, is an excellent 
substitute. — Stewart 

TAR-BAN. Hind. A palmyra grove. San- 
darban, Hind., a forest of the Sandar or Acacia 
Bundra. 

TARBUSH. Turk. A red cap worn by the 
Turk. It is a corruption from the Persian Sar- 
posh, head -covering, head-dress. The Anglo- 
J8axon further debases it to Tarbrush. Fez, the 
other name for the Tarbush, denotes the place 
where the best were made. Some Egyptians dis- 
tinguish between the two, calling the large, high, 
crimson cap Fez, the small one Tarbush. — Burton^s 
Mecca, 

TARBUZ. Hind. Oucurbita citmllos, the 
water-melon. 

TARE, Fitch, Vetch, a pulsCi Vicia sativa, 
cultivated in Great Britain principally for its 
stems and leaves, which are used in the feeding 


of sheep, horses, and cattle ; and partly also for 
its seed, which is used iu the feeding of poultry. 
— Faulkner. 

TAREAQ FARUQ or Thcriaca Veneta, the 
modern representative of the mithridatum of the 
ancients, is sold in little canisters in the bazars of 
India. On the paper wrapper are printed in 
Persian, ‘ the Theria of Andromachus, an inven- 
tion of Theroii the Presbyter. It is prepared, 
measured, and made public by me, John Baptest 
Sylvester, in the Rialto, by authority of the excel- 
lent Government physicians of ancient righteous- 
ness and of the council of apothecaries and 
learned physicians.’ Andromachus was the phy- 
sician to the emperor Nero. Tareaq is the Greek 
for treacle, but the drug contains opium. 

TAREMOOK, known bs Bail Kambar in 
Canarese, Ghassari in the Dekhani, Lohar in the 
Mahrati, is a wandering blacksmith of the Pen- 
insula of India. 

TARI. Hind. Palm wine from the palmyra 
tree. A geiicral term for thn palm wine of 
various palms. Nareli from the cocoanut palm, 
scncli from the date, and tari from the palmyra. 
— W. 

TARI, of Chittagong, is the pod of a leguminous 
plant which grows abundantly in the hills, and is 
useful for tanning. 

TARIKAT. Arab. A path. In the Muhammad an 
religion, tari k at means the path or way which 
leads, or is siipposcfl to lead, to salvation. 

TARIKH. Arab. A date, a history. Gibraltar 
is Jabl-tarikh, the mountain of the date. Sir 
Henry M. Elliot’s posthumous History of India as 
told by ita own Historians, gives extracts from 
more than a hundred Tarikhs in Arabic, Per- 
sian, and Turki. 

TARIKH -i-BADAUNI or Muntakhab - ut - 
Taw'arikh, written by MuUa Abdul-Kadir Malik- 
Shah of Badaun, and fliiished in 1595. It is a 
general history of India from the time of the 
Ghaznevides to the 40th year of Akbar. It con- 
tains a copious notice of the reign and character 
of Akbar, under whom the author lived. — 
EUioVs India; Muller' T^ctnreSy p. 143. 

TARlKH-i-ELCHI NIZAM SHAH, the history 
of Nizam Shah^s ambassador, by Shah Khurshah, 
who died a.h. 972. This is a general history of 
the world, compiled from the best known Arabic 
and Persian sources. The author, in his account 
of the Safari dynasty of Persia, tells us that he 
was sent by his own sovereign, Nizam Shah, on 
an embassy to Shah Tamasp, at whose court he 
remained a long time, and from whom he received 
an autograph account of his own career ; of this 
the Elcbi makes considerable use in his work, and 
it gives it great additional interest. 

TARlKH-i-GUZIDA contains a good account 
of the Moghul dynasties. 

TARIKH-i-HIND, a history of India writtSsn 
by Abu Rihan, a translation from an old Arabic 
history, made about a.d. 1216 (a.h. 613) by 
Mahomed, then residing at Uch in Sind. The 
ancient Arabic seems to have been written before 
A.D. 753. It is largely drawn upon by Nizam-ud- 
Din, Forishta, Mir Masum, and others. Ohach- 
nama is a Persian work descriptive of the Arab 
conquest of Sind. The Arab occupation of Sind 
was only temporary. On their retreat, the territory 
reverted to the rule of native princes, and was 
practically independent until its absorption into 
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the empire during the reign of Akbar, in a.d. 
1592, for the aucccsses of Mahmud of Ghazni 
made no permanent imprcaaiori on them. Up to 
the time of Mahomed, tlie races in Arabia had been 
quarrelling with and robbing their neighbours. 
But immediately on his demise, Jiis followers and 
disciples, whom his teachings had made brothers, 
moved with a spirit of unanimity, — Elliot's Ilistu 
of India ^ p, 9 ; Elphin, p. 264. 

TARIKH-i-KASHMlRI, a Persian history of 
Kashmir in MS. Compiled by Hyder Malik, at 
the command of Sultan Jahangir, a.u. 1027 (a.d. 

1 617), from the Sanskrit Raja-Tarangini, and then 
continued from other sources. 

TARIKH-i-RASHIDI, an account of the Khans 
of Jatah or Moglmlistau, and of the Amirs of 
Kashgar from the time of Taghalaq Timur Khan to 
A.u. 952. It is the production of a learned and ac- 
complished man, and in the two latter parte of a 
contemporary distinctly acquainted with the man 
and events that he dcacribus. The minute details 
wdiich the author gives of his own sufferings and 
the sufferings of his nearest relations during the 
period that followed the ascendency of tShaibani 
Khan in Mawar-u-ualiar and Khorasau, of their 
escapes, adventures, successes, and discomfitures, 
let us more into the condition of the country and 
the feelings of the inhabitants than perhaps any 
other monument extant. The author, Muhammad 
Hyder, commonly called Mirza Hyder, was a 
cousin of Baber, and while a mere boy fought by 
the latter’s side on Ins victory over the Uzbaks in 
A.u. 917. He attached himself to the fortunes of 
liis cousin, afterwards khan of Kashgar, and per- 
formed for him some brilliant military services, 
one of them being a successful invasion of 
Ka.shmir. On the death of the klian, Muhammad 
Hyder, who was in Tibet, hearing that his uncle 
had been put to death by the new sovereign, 
escaped to Hahore, where he was entertained by 
Baber’s son, Kamran Mirza. In a.u. 946 bo joined 
Jlumayun, whom he endeavoured to pcmiiade to in- 
vade Kashmir, and, being unable to prevail upon 
him to do so, undertook the expedition himself, 
made himself master of the country, and ruled it for 
some years, at first iii his own name, and later in 
that of Huinayuu. He was killed in niglit attack 
by Boino rebel chiefs in a.u. 958. 

TAlilKIi-i-SHER SHAHI or Tuhfat-i-Akbar 
Shahi, a book by Abbas Khan, son of Shaikh Ali, 
Sarwani, written by order of the emperor Akbar. 
ft is valuable as the writing of a contemporary, 
but is prolix. — Elliot^ IL of J, iv. 

TAKIKH-i-SUBAH-i-SADIK is dated in 
A.n. 1045 (a.d. 1635) by the author, Muhammad 
Sadik Isfahani. — Ouseley's Travels, ii. p. 406, 

TARIKH - i -TABARI, a book which gives 
the earliest account of the rise of the Muham- 
madan religion. Its description of the mental 
agitation of Mahomed, his visions and his alarm 
at the alienation of his own reason, bear the 
liveliest marks of truth. A French version has 
been published in four volumes by M. Hermann 
Zotenoerg, for the Oriental Translation Fund. 
The original was written in Arabic, and has been 
translated into both Osmanliand Oriental Turkish. 
Tabari was a native of Amol, the capital of Tabari- 
stan. His name was Abu Jafar Muhammad ibn 
Yezid ibn Jerir. He was born a.d. 839, and died 
at Baghdad 922. He wrote a commentary of the 
Koran ; also a general history from the creation 
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to A.D. 314-15, winch was subsequently abridged 
and brought down to a.d. 1118-19 by George, 
son of Al-Amid, generally called Al-Macin. - 
Elphin. p. 256. See Tabari. 

TARlkll-i-WASAF, composed, as appears by 
different dates, at the end of the thirteenth and 
beginning of tlie fourteenth century, by Abdullah 
Shirazi. The style of this work is much admired 
by the Persians, although in many places so 
obscure ami dilficult, that to most copies 61 it 
marginal explanations liave been added. It con- 
tains the history of Hulaku Khan and Chengiz 
Khan. — Ouscley'.s Tr, i. p. 170. 

TARKALANKARA, Sansk,, from Tarka, tlio 
name of the nyaua-darahana, and Alankara, an 
ornament. 

TARKA SANGRUHA, an authoritative work 
on the Nyaya philosophy. It arranges all speech 
(vaidikam) into sacred, i.e, Vedic, and popular or 
profane (laukikani). 

TARK-ASUKA, in Hindu legend, a giant with 
a petrified head. 

TAR KHAN is an old Turkish dignity, and dis- 
tinguishes such persons as were free from taxation. 
In the oldest 1 iirkish documents tarku means a 
letter of protection, a letter of nobility, and in 
Mongolian (Kowulewsky, p. 1760a), tarkha lakhu 
means to grant any one a privilege. Amongst 
the Tuniman populations it is a word designating 
a rank, and amongst the Armenians of Georgia it 
indicates a freeman. Narshakhi and Tabari write 
it Terkhun, and suppose it to be a proper nan e. 
The Tar Khan title was bestowed by Chengiz Khan 
on two youths, Bata and Kashlak, who overheard 
Aung or Prester John making arrangemeiitfl to 
destroy Chengiz Khan. From tfiese are said to 
have descended tlie Tar Khun dynasties of Khor- 
asan and Turkestan. 

The Tar Khan dynasty of Sind are said to have 
been so denominated by Timur, having sprung 
from Fku Timur. When Tuktamish Khan was 
a<lvnncing against d’imur, he was gallantly opposed 
by the great-grandson of Arghun Khan, Eku 
Timur, who fell in the unequal conflict Timur, 
who witnessed the conflict, bestowed the title of 
Tar Khan on his surviving relatives. Tlie origin 
of this titular term seeiuB, however, dtiubtful, but 
it is an ancient one, as Tar Khan of Farghana 
hospitably entertained the last monarch of I^ersia 
in A.D, 703. Tar Kliana are mentioned as officers 
under the Khakan of the Khazar, to the west of 
the Caspian Sea. Their rule extended to a.d. 
1591-92, and with them expired the independence 
of Sind as a kingdom, its history from that dale 
merging into that of the empire of Timur, 
Scions of the I'ar Khun family still reside at 
Nusrpur and Thatta. — Elliot, Hist, of India, 
p. 500 ; Arminius Vambery's Bokhara, p, 27. 

TARN-TARN, a town in the Amritsar district 
of the Panjab, in lat 30*^ 28' N., and long. 
74*^ 57' E., 12 miles south of Amritsar town. It 
was founded by Guru Arjun, sou and successor 
of Guru Ram Das. Arjun built a temple in the 
town, and at its side a maguifleent tank, and the 
waters are said to cure all persons who can swim 
across it. 

TAROBA, a lake in the Chanda district of the 
Ccnti'al Provinces, 14 miles east of Segaon, in a 
basin of the Ohimur Hills. It is of great depth. 
The lake attracts many worahippors, wives yeanl- 
ing for children, and the sick praying for health. 



TARISHISII. 

Ifc is believed to have been miraculously pro- j 
duced. j 

TARSHISH, of sacred history, is supposed by 
Sir. J. E. Tenuent to be Galle. But Tarshisli 
seems to have been a name given to several 
places, one of them in India, as the Dante, Kapi, | 
and Togai of the Hebrew Bible are Indian names 
for ivory, apes, and peacocks, — Dant, Hind., a 
tooth ; Kapi, Tam., a monkey ; Togai, a peacock. 
TARSIUS SPECTRUM. Geoff. 

Tarsius bancanus, Horif. I Lemur tarsier, Jiaffles. 
Lemur apeotrum, Pallca. Taraier, Bvjfen» 

Didclphis rnacrotarsuB, Sc, j 

The tarsier inhabits Sumatra, Bauca, Borneo, 
Macassar, Salayer. Its habits are nocturnal. It 
is mild, gentle, and easily domesticated. It lives 
on the tops of trees in the large damp forests. It 
eats fruits and small animals. The inhabitants 
have a superstitious dread of it. 

TARTAR. 

WyuBtiu Dut. Koher Weinstein, . Geu. 

Crude tartar, . . Eno. Tartaro volgare, . . It. 

Argol, Argal, . . ,, Tartarus, .... Lat. 

Tartre-cru, . , . Fa. Tartaro, . . POBT., Sp. 

Blanc ct rouge, . . ,, Winnui karaen, . . Rub. 

An acidulous salt, which exists in the juice of 
the grape, and is deposited in wine casks in the 
form of a crystallized incrustation more or less 
thick, wliicli is crude tartar or argol. It is either 
white or rod, according to the colour of the wine. 
The former is preferred, *a3 it coutaine fewer 
impurities than the red, but tlic properties of both 
are essentially the same. When good, it is thick, 
Lard, brittle, and brilliant, with l)Ut little earthy 
matter. It is obtained from Florence, Naples, 
Sicily, and Cape of Good Hope, and is used in 
hat-making, gilding, dyeing, and in the prepara- 
tion of tartaric acid. — Waterstone ; Faulkner. 

TARTAR, Tatar, or Tahtab, a term very 
vaguely and variously applied, but generally to 
Mongoloid races in High Asia. It is now out of 
use hy all ethnologists. The Bhot of the Him- 
alayan frontier of Tibet arc called Tartars, as also 
are the Turks of Khoteu and Yarkand or Little 
Bokhara, and the Manchu of China aro called a 
Tartar dynasty. The Tartars of China, however, 
arc Manchurian Tangus. The peoples who inhabit 
the vast regions of High Asia, t)ounded on the 
south by India, China, and Persia, on the east by 
the Sea of Japan, on the west by the rivers 
which disembogue into the Caspian Sea and 
Black Sea, and on the north by the Frozen Ocean, 
are all known in Europe by the collective name 
of Tartar. The term is apjdied to numerous half- 
civilised nations, who greatly differ from each 
other, to — 

* The Tftrtars of the Oxub, the king’s guard, 

First, with black sheepskin caps and with long spears ; 
Large men, large steeds, who from Bokhara come, 
And Khiva, and ferment the milk of mares ; 

Next, the more temperate Turkmans of the south, 
The Tukas and the lances of Galore, 

And those fr(»m Attruck and the Caspian sands ; 
Light men, and on light steeds, wlio only drink 
The acrid milk of camels and their wells : 

And then a swarm of wandering horse, who came 
From far, and a more doubtful service own’d, — 

The Tartars of Ferghana from the banks 
Of the Jaxartes, men with scanty boards, 

And close>cut scull-caps ; and those wilder hordes 
Who roam over Kipchak and the northern waste, 
Kalumks and unkempt Kusraks, tribes who stray 
Nearest the I*ole, and w'aiidering Kirghizes 
Who came on shaggy ponies from Pamete/ 


TARTAR. 

‘ Les peuples qui habifcent ces vaates contrdes do 
la haut Asic, borudes au midi par VInde, la 
Chine, et la Perse, h Torient par la mer du 
Japon, h Poccident par lea fleuvea qui bo jetient 
dan» le mcr Cospienne et la Pont Euxin, au nord 
^niin par la mcr glaciale, sont connuB sous le nom 
vulgairo et collectif de Tartars. . . . Quoi qu’il 
^n Boit de Torigiue de co nom des Tatars, les 
Europdeiia, qui Pont leg6rement alt^r4, a’en 
servent indifferemment pour designer une foule 
de nations k demi civilis^es, qui different beauooup 
entre elles, ainsi que la surito de cet ouvrage fc 
fera vois. Dana ce sens, je crois qu’il eat bon de 
conaerver h cea nations le nom cellectif de 
Tartares, quoique corrorapu prdferablcment h 
cclui de Tat&ra, qui paroit plus correct maia qui 
appartient h un scul tribu ne doit pas servir k 
designer les autres tribus en general.’ 

It was from Tartary those people «ime, who, 
under the BUCceBsive names of Cymbrian, Kelt, 
and Gaul, posscBBcd all the nortliern part of 
Flurope. The GotbR, Huns, Alans, owedea, 
Vandals, and Franks were but swarms of the 
same hive. The name of Tatar, the terror of 
Asia and Europe, was applied promiscuously to 
all the nomadic warriors whom Asia in bygone 
years poured forth over Europe. Originally 
Tatar was a name for the Mongolic races, but, 
through their political ascendency in Asia after 
('bengiz Khan, it became usual to call all the 
tribes which were under Mongolian sway by the 
name of Tatar, 

In linguistic works, Tataric is now used in 
two several BenseB. Following the example 
of writers of the middle ages, Tataric, like 
Scythian in Greek, has been fixed upon as the 
general term comprising all languages spoken 
by the nomadic tribes of Asia. Hence it is used 
sometimes in the same sense in which we use 
Turanian. Secondly, Tataric has become the 
name of that class of Turanian laiiguagOB of 
which the Turkish is the most prominent member. 
While the Mongolic clasa — that which, in fact, 
has the greatest claims to the name of Tataric— 
is never so called, it has become an almost uni- 
versal custom to apply this name to the third or 
Turkic braucli of the Aral- Altaic division, and the 
I raccB belonging to the branch have in many 
instances themselves adopted the Jiame. These 
'i’urki, or, as they are more commonly called, 
Tataric races, were settled on the northern side 
of the Caspian Sea and on the Black Sea, and 
were known ns Komnnes, Fesheneg, and Bulgar, 
when conquered by the Mongolic army of the boii 
of Chengiz Khan, who founded the Kapehakian 
empire, extending from the Dniester to the Yemba 
and the Kirghiziau steppes. Ruseia, for two 
centuries, was under the sway of these khans, 
known as the khans of the Golden Horde. This 
empire was dissolved towards the end of the 
fifteenth century, and flcveral smaller kingdoms 
rose out of its ruins, among which Krim, K^san, 
and Aatracan were the most important. The 
princes of the.se kingdoms still gloried in their 
descent from Chengiz Khan, and had hence a 
right to the name of Mongol or Tatar. But their 
armies, and subjects also, who were of Turki 
blood, received the name of their princes ; and 
Hieir language continued to be called Tataric 
even after the tribes by whom they were Bpokeu 
had been brought under the RusBian sceptre, and 
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were no lonp^er governed by khans of Mongolio and O-se-ta-our-han. — Latham Nationalitm of 
or Tatario ongin. Europe^ i. p. 849 ; Recherches sur Us Langues 

It would perhaps be desirable to use Turkic Tartares, pp. 1, 8 ; Kennedy on the Origin of 
instead of Tataric, when speaking of the third Languages^ p. 67 ; Malcolm*s History of Persia^ to. 
branch of the northern division of the Turanian p. 226 ; . MuLUPs Lectures^ pp. 284, 286. 
family, did not a change of terminology generally TARTARA or Koh-i-]^ul, a peak of the 
produce as much confusion as it remedies. The Khaibar range of mountains, rising 6822 feet 
recollection of their non-Tataric, t.e. non-Mongolic above the sea. It has been proposed as a 
origin, remains, it appears, among the sO'Called sanatorium for the British troops of the Peshawar 
Tatars of Kasan and Astracan. If asked whether district — LieuL-Col, MacGregor^ iii, p. 186. 
thejr are Tatars, they reply no; and th^ call TARTARIAN LAMB. Eng. Aspidium 
their language Turki or Turuk, but ^ot Tatari. barometz, so enthusiastically described by Darwin 
Nay, they consider Tatar as a term of abuse, in his Botanic Garden, has long been celebrated 
synonymous with robber, evidently from a re- in China. The ingenuity of Chinese gardeners, 
collection that their ancestors bad once been taking advantage of the natural habits of the 
conquered and enslaved by Mongolic, that is, plant, form it into a shape resembling a sheep or 
Tataric tribes. All this rests on the authority of other o^'ect. — Williams' MiddU Kingdom^ p. 276. 
Klaproth, who during his stay in Russia had great TARTUS, the ancient town of Orthosia, on the 
opportunities of studying the languages spoken on sea-shore opposite the island of Ruad, the Arphad 
the frontiers of this half Asiatic empire. Though of the Hebrew Scriptures, and the Aradus oi the 
the word is very vaguely used, the populations to Greeks and Romans. It was from this place that 
whom it is applied belong to one of three great the wood of Mount Libanus was conveyed in 
groups, stocks, or families, —the Turk, the Mongol, floats to Phoenicia, and not from Tarsus, which is 
or the Tungus. It is necessary to insist upon a city in the interior of Celicia, 24 miles from 
this, because, whatever may be the laxity with Mersina, its seaport. 

which the term Tatar is used, it is, in Russian TARU or Kbu-hta are the most northern of 
ethnology at least, a roisuomer when applied to a the tribes of Burma with whose language any 
Mongol. It is still worse to call a Turk a Kalmuk. acquaintance has been made. They speak a 
This is because the populations under considera- dialect of Pwo. The Taru dwell north and east of 
tion are ‘the fragments of four Turkish kingdoms the Ka, and west of the Red Karen. The Burmese 
or khanates, the khanates themselves being the call them Bclu, but they style themselves Khuhta. 
fragments of the great Mongol empire of the They shave the head, leaving two side locks.--* 
Kapehak. But this great empire itself was, more Masouy Burma^ pp. 642, 648. 
or less, the consolidation of at least two older TARWAAD, on the Malabar coast, a family 
kingdoms compressed into one. There were the community living according to the Maruma- 
Mongols of Temudzhin or Ghengiz Khan. There katayam rule oi inheritance, or descensus a 
were the Chaghtai 'Furk of Timur and his sue- matrice, with a kamaven or head. A united 
cessors, whose origin was in the parts beyond the family amongst the Polyandric races; in Malealam 
Oxus, Bokhara, and Ferghana. There were the Tarawata. See Polyandry, 
three denominations of the Khazar, the Pesheueg, TASA or Tasha Murfa, a drum of a semicircular 
and the Curoaniau, the Chaghtai being the Turk shape, played upon with two sticks, and invariably 
of the dynasty to which Timur belonged. accompanied by the murfa. 

According to Mountstuart Elphinstone, the TASADUQ. Arab. Alms, an offering, a 
Tartar are divisible into Turk, Mongol, and sacriflee. 

Manchu. The greater part of Timur’s army was TASBIH. Arab., Hind., Pbrs. A rosary. A 
Turk ; and the Uzbak, who now possess Trans- Muhammadan rosary consists of 99 beads, some- 
oxiana, the Turkoman, who reside both on the times more, to stand for certain prayers. All 
Oxus and in Asia Minor, the wandering tribes of Muhammadans usually carry a chaplet of this 
the north of Persia, and the Othmanli or Turk of description. Amulets are also worn on the person 
Constantinople, are all Turk. The ruling tribe, as a protection from evil. These are portions of 
and the greater part of the army of Chengiz Khan, the Koran, or the whole book, written exceedingly 
was Mongol. small, enclosed in cases, and bound on the arm ; 

Tartars occupy Ladakh, except in the Dras cornelians and bits of coloured glass* having the 
valley. In all Wtar families there, the second name of God and verses of the Koran engraved 
son is made a lama, and the third a tola, both on them. 

being forbidden to marry, — in a manner obliged TASH, cloth interwoven with gold or silver 
to renounce the world, having no interest in their thread. A fabric made at Benares and Lucknow, 
father’s property at his death. T A S H H I R. Hind. A public disgraceful 

Of the black Tartars, who had come from punishment in the time of the jemperors of India. 
Tartary with Timur, he had settled part in The culprit had his face blackened, and was made 
Turkey, and part in Khorasan. After his death to ride, with his face to the tail, on a donkey 
they had dispersed. Nadir Shah had desired to through the streets of the city. It was discon* 
reassemble &em, and seven or eight thousand tinuedin British India about the middle of the 
families had been brought together under Najif 19th centuiw. 

Ali Khan, the chief in whose service Is’hak Khan TASHKEND, the capital of. the Russian posses- 
and his father was employed. sions in Central Asia, and the residence of the 

The Tzeremish resemble the Tartars in their Russian Governor -General, has an esUipated 
external appearance, and they also wear their hair population of* 120,000. ^ A Russian town has 
short ; but their language is totally distinct, and grown up outside the ancient walk, and Tashkend 
they spring from a different origin. I^hey are is the superior of its former rivalsi Khokand, 
the origin inhabitants of the province of Gazan Bokhara, and Samarcand. From one ^de to the 
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other the maze of streets stretch six miles across, 
and the circumference of the lofty clay-built 
walla is nearly seyenteeu. The supply of water is 
lavish, a broad canal bringing it from the Tchirt- 
chik, sixteen miles distant, to the city walls, and 
with four branches and numerous ramifications 
convey it to every street in Tashkend. For miles 
the country is covered with orchards and gardens. 
Beyond the gardens is the steppe or prairie, 
stretching forty miles on the one hand, to the Syr 
Darya river, and, on the other, thirty miles to the 
mountains of Tohatkal. The steppe is thickly 
dotted with villages embosomed in orchards. 
From Kojend to Fort Perovsky, a distance of 
some 900 miles, and eastward as far as the Aksai 
and Kara Tau range, there is a stretch of fertile 
territory capable of being made one of the finest 
provinces in the Russian empire. Along this 
valley are evidences of former cities, compared 
with which Tashkend is an insignificant town, and 
its population a poor and obscure community. 

TASHRIH-ul-AKWAM, a work by Colonel 
James Skinner on the origin of Hindu castes. 

TASLIMAT. Arab. Obeisances to persons 
of rank. 

TASMAH BAZEE, a term applied in Hindu- 
stan to a class of Thugs, professional murderers, 
who destroyed their victims by means of a tasmah 
or belt. 

TASMAN. Abel Janssen Tasman, an eminent 
Dutch navigator, who in a.d. 1642 discovered 
New Zealand, also the Tonga Islands or Hapai 
group, and Von Diemen’s I^nd, 24th November 
1642, and named by him after Maria Van Diemen, 
the beautiful daughter of the Dutch Governor of 
Batavia. Owing to the prejudice which was 
found to deter British emigrants, the name of 
Vau Diemen 8 Land was changed about the year 
1840 to Tasmania, in honour of its susceptible and 
romantic discoverer. It was not known to be an 
island until explored by Flinders, who, with Bosh, 
discovered Bass’ Strait in 1799. Tasman dis- 
covered the Fiji Islands in 1643. The western 
shore of Tasmania is rocky and sterile, with reefs 
of three or four miles. The E. and S.E. coasts 
are bold. Hobart Town, the seat of government, 
is in lat. 42"' 53 S., and long. UV 22i' E. It 
is built on the west shore of Derwent river, at the 
foot of Mount Wellington. 

TA-SOUNG-DOING. Burm. The lamp-post 
festival in the month Ta-soung; before each 
house evening lamps are lit. It is the Chinese 
feast of lanterns, and supposed to be the great 
festival of the Pleiades, held in ancient times in 
November. Small fire-boats and rafts are launched, 
each with a number of lights on them, and as 
they float with the current are anxiously watched 
by the people who launch them. The same 
custom prevails in Hindustan, See Khaja Khizr. 

TAT. Beng. Corchorus olitoriua. Gunny, 
coarse matting made of sunn and other materials. 
A matted screen. 

TA-TA-MI. Jap. House mats 5J feet by 3 
feet, stuffed to a thickness of 2j^ inches, and 
covered with a finely-woven sujbstance. 

TATHAGATA, one who goes in like manner ; 
an appellation of Gautama, implying that he came 
in the same way as the previous Buddhas. — Hardy ^ 
E* Mon, 

TATI BELL AM. Tel. Sugar from Borassus 
flabelliformis, palmyra sugar, Tati cbettu, the tree; 


Tati-gedda, also Tati-kalangu, the root ; Tati-nar, 
the fibre ; Tati-pandu, the fruit ; Tati-kallu, the 
palm wine. 

TA-TSIAN-LOO, the border town and customs 
station of Western China. Beyond this point, a 
handful of tea, a few needles, or a few yards of 
white or blue thread, are of more value than gold, 
silver, or copper coin ; indeed, the latter are useless, 
while sycee silver and rupees are only exchanged 
at a considerable loss. Leaving behind the 
magnificent gorge of Ta-tsian-loo, with its per- 
pendicular walls of mountains, travellers follow 
up the stream which, flowing through it, joins 
the Tatow-ho at the foot of the gorge ; by noon 
they can reach the summit of the Jeddo range of 
mountains, which may be said to form the great 
natural wall of Western China. From this point, 
two days’ journey brings them to the little town 
of Hokow, situated on the left bank of the river 
Yarlong, a tributary of the Kin-char or Yang-tse 
river. — Geog. Soc,, 1870. 

TATTA, Tliato, or Nagar Thato, a small town 
in Sind, in lat. 24^ 44' N., long. 68° E., on the 
right bank of the Indus, at the head of the delta 
of the Indus. It is built on a slight eminence at 
the foot of the Makli Hills, and is notoriously un- 
healthy. It was founded a.d. 1445, by a Samma 
prince, Jam Nizam-u-Din, and was pillaged by 
the Portuguese in 1555. 

Maurice states that Tatta is the Daibul of the 
Persian tables of Sir William Jones. The state- 
ment is made by Ferishta, who was probably 
followed by Maurice ; but Elphinstone shows (Book 
V. chap. 1) that Tatta cannot bo the Dival or 
Dewal celebrated for the siege by the Arabs under 
Muhammad Kasim in a.d. 711 . The point has been 
discussed also by Rennell, Burton, and many 
other writers, but with no satisfactory result— 
Cal. jRev., Jan. 1871 ; Bnrncs' Sind. 

TATTOOING the body with various figures of 
animals or plants, or with scrolls, has been in use 
from the most ancieiit times. It was forbidden by 
Moses in the Levitical law ; it was not known 
among the Copts, but must always have been in 
use among the Lower Egyptians. It was used by 
the Arab prisoners of UameHes, and is practised 
by the Egyptian Arabs and Arab women of the 
present day. On the return of Ehilpator to Egypt, 
he showed his hatred of the Jewish nation by his 
treatmlmt of the Jews in Alexandria. He made 
a law that Uiey should lose the rank of Mace- 
donians, and he enrolled them among the chuiH 
of Egyptians. He ordered them to have their 
bodies marked with pricks, iii the form of au 
ivy leaf, in honour of Bacchus ; and those who 
refused to have this done were outlawed, or for- 
bidden to enter the courts of justice. The king 
himself had an ivy leaf marked with pricks upon 
his forehead, from which bo received the nickname 
of Gall us. The fellaheen or country women of 
Palestine generally tattoo stars and dots, with 
gunpowder, on their foreheads, lips, chins, breasts, 
arms, hands, and feet. The tattooing of women 
is a practice very prevalent amongst several of the 
races in Persia, and dots and marks are used by 
Arab women. The Muhammadaits of India do 
not tattoo or mark their skins in any way, neither 
men nor women, but most of the women of the 
Dravidiau races mark their forearms, from the 
wrist to the elbow, with scrolls. The Kharria, 
Juanga, Munda, Ho, Kol, and Ornon girls have 
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Hues tattooed on the forehead and temple, and 
dotB on the chin and nose. The Singblmm girls 
have a tattooed arrow. Oraon boys have severely 
tattooed arms. The Ho use the mark of an arrow. 

It is called godna, also godni, by the Mahrattas. 
The Kharria women are all tattooed with the 
marks on the forehead and temples, — three parallel 
lines on the forehead, the outer lines terminating 
at the upper end in a crook, and two on each 
temple. The marks of the Juanga women are 
larger, and those of the Munda are smaller Uian 
the Kharria marks. In Southern India almost 
all Sudra and Variali women have tattooing 
marks on them. A blue line runs down the fore- 
head to the root of the nose, a practice which 
some of the Sudra men and women of the Smart- 
ta Brahmans also follow. The women also have 
their forearms tattooed with flowers, and the men 
put a scorpion on the hollow between the thumb 
and forefinger of the right hand. These hand and 
forearm marks are for ornament, but the forcheml 
mark is now regarded as a sectarian Hindu mark. 
The Khand, also higher Abor tribes, tattoo. The 
.Abor Naga clans do not permit marriage until 
their faces are elaborately tattooed and dis- 
figured ; and the practice prevails among the 
Simang and Binua and other Ultra -Indian and 
Asianesian tribes. The Kol and Oraon women 
are all marked with the godna tattooing, the 
Agareah women (agricultural) on the arms and 
legs. 

The faces of the Khyen women, near the Ira- 
wadi, are all tattooed over with deep blue marks, 
a custom introduced avowedly to make them 
unattractive, but is being discontinued under 
British rule. 

Every male Burman is tattooed in his boyhood 
from the waist to the knees ; in fact, he has a pair 
of breeches tattooed on him. The pattern is a 
fanciful medley of animals and arabesques, but it 
is scarcely distinguishable save as a general tint, 
excepting on a rather fair skin ; tracing on various 
parts the figures of animals or plants, in a manner 
so pfeasirig that British ofticers have often been 
attracted to submit to the painful and barbarous 
proc('s.s. 'ratk)oing of the Burman lads is net un- 
frecpieiitly followed by sloughing and death. In 
Fiji this p^act^C(^ is conflned to the women, the 
operation being performed by members of their 
own and applied solely to the ctirners of the 
mouth, and those parts of the body covered by 
t!ui 'jcanty clothing woin h> them. The skin is 
punctured by an instrumeut made oi bone, or by 
l)'«e hpines of the ehadOoik tree, whilst iho dye 
injected into the puiicjLures is obtained chiefly 
from the candle -nut, Ahmrites triloba. They 
lieheve that the custom was commauch d by Degei, 
their supreme deity. Neglect of this divine com- 
mandment is believed to be punished after death. 
In Polynesia the practice seems to have attained 
its culminating point in the Society Islands and 
the Marquesas, where both men and women sub- 
mitted to it ; ill Samoa and Tonga, it is restricted 
to the men, in Fiji to the women, and altogether 
ceasing iu the New Hebrides. Tradition, however, 
asserts that the custom was known in Fiji before 
ite being adopted in Sampa or Tonga. Two 
goddesses, Taema and Tilafainga, swam from Fiji 
to Samoa, and on reaching the latter group, cora- 
incuced singing, ‘Tattoo the men but not the 
women.’ Hence the two were worshipped as the 


I presiding deities by those who followed tattooing 
as a trade. 

A race in Japan tattoo their skins. Tattooing 
is practised in the Admiralty Islands, chiefly by 
the women. Most of the men have circular cicatri- 
zations. Erskine, in his Course in the Pacific, 
mentions that the natives of the Samoan or 
Navigators’ Islands have exactly the same fashion. 
The tattooing in Tahiti has greatly decreased ; 
formerly the bodies were completely covered over 
with beautiful figures, exhibiting every variety of 
curve, with animals, fiowers, and the sprigs and 
branches of trees. 

Tattooing in the Society Islands was done by 
professional men who travelled about the country. 
The instruments used were bits of bone cut into 
the shape of small combs, and the soot of burned 
candle-nut. — Skinner\*i Overland Journey ^ \\. p. 208; 
Montgomery^ p. 127 ; Gallon's Vacation Tourists ; 
Sharpe's Egypt^ i. p. 344 ; De Bode's Travels, p. 
85 ; Dalton, Ethnul. of Bengal ; Yule, p. 161 ; 
Jenkins' American Expedition, p. 164. 

TATVARAVAR, a Saiva ascetic of the 17th 
century, Who was of the Tamil people. He wrote 
numerous works in the Tamil language. 

TATWA SAMASA, a text-book of the San- 
khya philosophy, attributed to Kapila. — Dowson, 
TAU. Chin. The various kinds of pulse which 
form part of the sixth of the sixteen classes into 
which all inediciual and natural history substances 
are classed, in the Pen Tsau, a Chinese work on 
medicine. Abnis seeds, cardamom fruits, nutmegs, 
etc., are all called tau. Tau-fu is pulse-curd. 

TAU of the Egyptians, a cross, anciently a 
symbol of the generative power, was transformed 
into the Bacchic mysteries. Such a cross was 
found on the wall of a house in Pompeii, in juxta- 
position with the phallus, with symbols emoody- 
ing the same idea. 

The mystic Tau, or standard of the cross, as it 
has been railed, formed just half of the Labarum, 
or idolatrous standard of the pagans. The l,.abarum 
bore at once the crescent and the cross ; the cres- 
cent as the emblem of Astarte, the queen of 
heaven, and the cross as the emblem of Bacchus. 

TAURIS, the modem Tabreez, was the capital 
of more than one dynasty, and throughout the 
iiiitj<ile ages was a chief point of contact and 
trade between the Latin and oriental worlds. It 
has been ideiititied, not only with Shushan of 
Ettther aJid the Aohinetha of the Apocrypha, but 
with the Northern Ecbakina and naif- a- dozen 
other ancient cities of fame. Rawlinsoii, however, 
conbiders it not to b«; older than the 3d Century. 
— Fide, CathiUf, i. p. 48; Mignan's Travels, p. 
334. 

TAURUS, the name applied by ancient geo- 
graphers to the lower and outer spurs of the 
Kurdistan range. There is no Taurus range, but 
the ancients supposed it to begin near the shores 
of the Archipelago, and extend 1000 miles to the 
sources of the Euphrates. — MacGregor, 

TAUTANG, the name of a tribe whom the 
Heuma populations describe as living beyond their 
boundary. See Mowtu. 

TAUTTL Sansk. Fatlier, supposed to be the 
Teuthes and Tot’h, the Mercury of Egypt. — Tod, 
TAVALAM, a term which, substituting bullocks 
for camels, is equivalent to a caravan. The class 
of personiif engaged in the traffic in Ceylon, of 
I carrying light loads on pack oxen, who resemble 
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in tbeir occupatioxiB the Banjara of HinduBtaii. — ranked with the Bawuri, Khengar, and other pro^ 
Tennenty Ceylon, p. 63. fessional thieves scattered over Rajputana, who 

TAVERNIER, JEAN BAPTISTE, Ecuyer, would bring either your enemy’s head or the 
Baron d’Auboune, a traveller in India from 1663 turband from it Thev are found in the Phuls of 
to 1669, and the history written by him merits Daodputra, Beejnote, Noke, Noakote, and Oodur. 
mention for the fidelity of his description of They are proprietors of camels, which they hire 
countries little known. He was by birth a Swiss, out, and also find employment as convoys to 
and the son of a very able geographer ; and he caravans. 

himself was the greatest traveller of his age. TAWWAF. Arab. Circumambulation, the 
Besides his European travels in the early part of procession of the Muhammadan pilgrims round the 
his life, he spent forty years in six journeys into &aba at Mecca. Tawwaf bait Allah*ul-Haram, 
Turkey, Persia, and India, and entered deeply circumambulation of the sacred house of God, 
into commerce, chiefly in that of jewels. He which the pilgrims are enjoined by the Koran to 
determined on a seventh voyage, but died on the do seven times, the flrst three in a quick, the last 
road, at Moscow, in 1689, aged 84. The history four in a calm, ordinary pace ; and each time that 
of his six travels baa been repeatedly printed, at they pass the Black Stone, Hajar-ul-Aswad, they 
Paris in 1676-77, at Rouen in 1718, in English in kiss it or touch it with the hand, which they 
1688. After the Jesuits, the earliest notices of immediately apply to their lips. The stone is set 
India were by Bernier (a.d. 1658-1670), followed in silver, at the south-east comer of Uie Kaba 
by Tavernier. — PennanVs Hindustan ; Bjornstjema. at Mecca - i - Sharif, and is about seven spans 
TAVERNIERA NUMMULARIA. 1). C. An from the ground. Tayf is the participle ot the 
undershrub of Afghanistan, Pan jab, and Sind, Arabic verb Tafa, which signifies to go round *, 
one of the Fabacese. Its leaves are used as a but is especially applied to the religious ceremony 
poultice in sloughing ulcers. — Murray. of Muhammadan pilgrims going round the Kaba 

TAVIZ. Pers. A charm. The practice of at Mecca. It is the encircling of holy places so 
binding sentences of the Koran on the arm would often alluded to in the Old Testament, and still 
seem to be alluded to in Deuteronomy li. 18 : practised by Buddhists, Hindus, Christians, and 
* Therefore aliall ye lay up these iny words in your Muhammadans. Psalm xxvi. G says, ‘ I will wash 
heart, and in your soul, and bind them for a sign mine hands in innocency ; so will I compass thine 
upon your hand, that they may bo as frontlets altar, 0 Lord.’ Hindu women often compass their 
between your eyes.’ The extract is usually a slip husbands, as in Jeremiah xxxi. 22. Hindus and 
of jiaper with a quotation from Holy Writ, some Buddhists circle from right to left, Romish priests 
curious spell to avert the evil eye, or a song to and Muliammadaus from left to right. The Per- 
Borne dead saint. These are the characts of sian couplet says, Tuaf-i-Kaaba-i-dil kun, gar 
ancient days, commonly used in different ])arta of dili dari. Circle the holy place of youi* heart if you 
Europe. Most Muhammadans of India carry have a heart. The Hajar-uLAswad is set in silver, 
about with them or keep in their homes some form and is believed by Muhammadans to have fallen 
of taviz. — Burton^ s Scinde, i. p. 280, from paradise to the earth, along with Adam. It 

TAYOY, a small island off the coast of Tenas- remained where it fell until the deluge, when it 
serim, to the south of the mouth of the Tavoy was again taken ii]> to heaven, but was brouglit 
river. It extends from lat. 12*^ 65' to 13° 13' N., back by the nngtd (labricl to Abraham, when ho 
and from long, 98° 17' to 98° 23' E., and is about was building the Kaba. It is believed by them to 
18 miles long by 2 broad. On the east there is have been white originally, but to have become 
an excellent harbour. The swallow that forms the black from being kissed by a woman when unwell, 
edible nest, builds in its caves. Tavoy Lslaud The Tawwaf is the Pradakshana of the Hindus.—^ 
gives its name to a district on tho mainland, with llamilton's Sinui, i>. 152. 

an aiea of 7200 square miles, and a population of TAXATION. The taxation per head in the 
71,827 in 1872. The main range of the Yoma principal Native States stands thus : — 'fravancore, 
rises in places to a height of 5000 feet, and with 3 rupees 12 annas; Patiala, 1 rupee 14 annas; 
its densely wooded Hpurs forms an impassable Udaipur, 2 rupees; Jeypore, 2 rupees 10 aunas; 
barrier between the British and Siamese terri- Jodhpur, 2 rupees ; UJ war, 2 rupees ; and Sindia, 
tories. Cold is washed for; there are hot sulphur- 7 annas per head. 

OUB springs, with a temperature of 119° Fahr., TAXIDIA LEUCURA, the 'fibetan badger, 
and saline springs at 144°, and valuable timber Thumpha of the Tibetans, inhabits the plains of 
trees. Tavoy island is the most northern of the 'I'ibet ; total huigth, 37 inches, whereof the tail 
group called the Mergui Archipelago. Tavoy with the hair is 10 inches, and without it 7. The 
town is on the* left bank of the Tavoy river, and aspect is entirely that of a long-tailed badger, 
was taken by the British on the 15th September with somewhat smaller head and longer, finer fur 
1824. In the neighbourhood of Tavoy are two than usual. The small head is couico-depressed, 
sacred lakes, two small currentlesa basins in the with^ remote ears and eyes, and sharp elongated 
Pagaya river at the foot of pagoda- crowned face. The small pig-like eyes are situated midway 
precipices, 100 to 200 feet high, A fish, a species between the ears and tip of the snout. The ears 
of barbel (Barbus Mortonius), is held sacred to are oval, well developed, and tending to a point, 
the pagodas by the Buddhists, and come in shoals — Mr. Hodgson in Journ. Ben. As. Soc. 
for rice thrown to them by paaaers-by, as fearless TAXILA. General Cunningham has identified 
of man as the barking deer that drinks tlieir this ancient city with Deri Shahan, or Shah Dheri, 
waters. a village in the mwal Findi district of the Pan jab, 

TAWURI, 'r'hori, or Tori, a race dwelling in in lat. 83° 17' N., and long. 72° 49' 16'' E. The 
the desert of Rajputana. These engrossed the existing remains extend over an area of six square 
distinctive epithet of Bhoot or evil spirits, and the miles, among them many large monasterioi and 
yet more emphatic title of sons of the devil. They sPhupns. 
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^ The Takka race originally held all the Sind- 
Sagur Doab ; and Arrian describes their chief 
town, Taxila or Takshasila, as a large and wealthy 
city, the most populous between the Indus and 
the Jhelum (Hydaspes). The city stood a few 
miles north of the Margala pass, where several 
mounds still mark the sites of its principal build- 
ings. Alexander the Great rested his army at this 
point for three days, and was royally entertained 
by the reigning sovereign. Fa Ilian, a Buddhist 
pilgrim from China, visited Taxila about a.d. 400, 
and was followed in 680-643 by his countryman 
and co-religionist, lliwen Thsang, who found that 
the seat of government had been removed to 
Kashmir. 

The ruins consist of six separate portions. Of 
these, the mound of Bir, close to Deri Shahan, 
has furnished many coins and precious stones, 
liati.ii, a fortified spur of the Margala range, 
probably formed the ancient citadel ; it is enclosed 
f)y a round wall, and crowned by a large bastion 
or tower. Sir-Kap presents the ap]>earRiice of a 
H\ipph‘inentary fortress, united with the citadel by 
a wail of eircunivallation. Kacha-Kat is supposed 
to have been for the security of the elephants and 
cattle. Babar-Khana contains the remains of a 
Ht’hupa, which General Cunningham has identified 
with that of Asoka, mentioned by liiwcn Thsang. 
— Imp. (iiiz. 


TAXUS BACCATA. 

Kakhab .... P.eas. 
Nharoy, .... ituoT. 
Thuneer, Zurnub, . Hind. 
Tliuiiu, . . , Jhelum. 
Birmi, . Jhelum, Ravi. 
Suiigul, Pustil, . . Kash. 
Tunfi, 


Linn, Himalayan Yew. 

Kautu, Kash, 

Tuno, Kulu. 

Dhnui kunt’h, . . Kavi. 
Oliogu, .... „ 

Rakhai, Nyamdal, Sutlej. 
Kadenru, .... ,, 

Surap, Radar, Thans lNn. 
This tree occurs in many parts of the Fanjab 
Himalaya, uj) to the Indus, at from 5000 to 10,000 
feet, but sparingdy in almost all except in parts of 
Hazara, where it is pretty common. It is found 
in the Sutlej valley, between Harnpur and Sung- 
nam, at an elevation of 9000 to 10,500 feet. It 
has a iiard, heavy, strong red wood, tolerably 
ebiatic, iwed for making native bedsteads, in some 
parts for jainpan poles, buggy shafts, and on the 
Sutkj for ))ows. I'he wood of an old tree is of 
a lino rod colour if ]>oliMhe8 well, ami seems 
adapUni for nphol.itcry purposes ; it i.* well titted 
for turniug, and Vigne states that in Kashmir it 
is used for making clogs. The leaves are sold in 
the bazars of the N.W. Frt>vinee8 of India, under 
the name of burmee or zurnub, and ore used by the 
natives as aii expectorant in catarrh; administered 
in powder in doses of gr. xlv., or in decoction. Its 
appearance and form of growth vary much when 
it grows in the higher latitudes and when growing 
in deep forests. It is a large tree with naked 
trunk. It is often of great thickness, but seldom 
attains any great height ; the tliick trunk generally 
dwindles away or divides into branches at a few 
feet above the ground. On the skirts of the 
forests it is almost a prostrate bush, while ou 
open slopes it becomes a stout, dense, and tabular 
branched tree. T. cuspidata, S, and if., and T. 
adpussa, Knight, are tret s of Japan. — Hooker^ i. 
p. 45 ; Ll- C ol Lake ; Ckghorn* 

TA YAM MUM. Arab., Hikd. Purifying the 
hands by rubbing witli sand. When water cannot 
be obtained for their ceremonial ablution before 
prayers, Muhammadans clap the palms of their 
hands upon the sand, and draw them once or 
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twice down the face and both forearms. This is 
performed once; it varies in different schools. 
— Buriovki Mecca, i. p. 385. 

TAYE, a fish of Japan, which sells at a high 
price. 

TAYF. At a short distance, near the Bab-ul- 
Yemen gate, outside the town of Tayf, to the west, a 
Rve-sided block of granite, rising in a slant from the 
ground, is pointed out as the idol Lat. In its 
greatest length it measares about 12 feet, and 
4^ to its highest edge. Another idol of the old 
Arabs, El Izzah, is within the town ; like the Lat, 
it is an unhewn sioue, with a depression or hollow 
on the north side, resembling a water- worn boulder. 
They are mentioned in the chapter of the Koran 
called the Star, liii. 19-23 : ‘What think you of 
El Lat and Izzah and Marrat, the third ? They 
are but names you and your fathers have given 
them.’ El Lat was adored at Tayf, but there is 
not only, Burton believes, no ancient authority 
for placing the worship of El Izzah here, it 
does not even seem to have been a stone, but 
rather the trunk of a tree or a wooden image, 
which was burned by Mahomed’s order. The 
dimensions of the stones pointed out as El I At 
correspond to the description given by Herodotus 
and his commentator of the idol Alilat, AA/A«t or 
A/vifitr, whom he compares to Urania. lAt may 
not improbably have been such a stone as that 
pointed out to Hamilton. I'hat it was this identical 
one, Burton cannot helj> doubting, notwithstanding 
the tradition of the place. Herodotus mentions 
another deity, Urotalt, Ov/>oraAT, whom he identi- 
fies with the great Bacchus ; but this can hardly be 
other than a slight corruption of the title of tbe 
Supremo God (Allah laalah), the r and 1 being 
easily convertible sounds. — Hamilton's Senai, Hed^ 
jaz, Soudan, pp. 150, 151 ; Burton^ s Pilgrimage. 

TAYLOR, Dll. JAMES, author of Topography 
of Dacca, Cahmtta 1840. 

TAYLOR, Major JOHNT, author of Traveds from 
England to India in 1789, by the way of Venice, 
Aleppo, and over the Great Desert to Bussora. 

TAYLOR, Colonel MEADOWS, rose in the 
Nizam’s service. Ho wrote Memoirs of a Thug, 
3 vols., 1840; also on (Jeltic Remains near 
Ferozabad, Dekhan, in Bom. As. Trans,, 1851-52; 
also Tara, and otlun- works uf lictiou. 

TAYLOR, THOM.AS G., Astixinomer, Madras 
Observatory, author uf General Catalogue of the 
Fixed Stars, from Observations made at Madras 
from 1830 - 43, 4to, Madras 1844 ; Result of 
Astronomical Olfservations made at Madras, from 
1831-37, 4 vols., Madras 1832-38. 

TAYLOR, Rev. W., of Madras, author of an 
Account of tlie Seven Pagodas, in Mad. Lit Trans., 
1844, i. p. 50; on Supposcil Early Celtic and Scy- 
thian Vestiges in various parts of the Carnatic, 
ibid., 1847-48 ; editor of the Mackenzie Manu- 
scripts. 

TAYUMANAVAR, the greatest of Tamil poets, 
wrote in pure, plain Tamil. 

TAZIA KHAN A, the house of mourning, or 
Ashur khana. The Tazia, a model of the tomb 
of Hasan and Husiun at Kirbaia. The Muhammad- 
ans ill India carry it in procession in the Maharram. 

TAZKIRA. Arad. A notice of poets; any 
memoir. 

TA-ZOUNG. Burm, An ornamented shed or 
roof over an image of Gautama. 

TCH, in the English language, oocun only in 



TCHB-KIANG, 


TEA. 


foreign words, and only then to meet the spellings There is scarcely any country in the world in 
of the other nations of Europe, in order to obtain which a dietetic drink or beverage resembling tea 
the sound of the English ch, as in charge, chesnut, is not prepared and in general use from some 
chivalry, and church. exotic or indigenous shrub. 

TCHE-KIANG, a province in China, one of The Mexico and Guatemala people infuse the 
the most considerable in extent, riches, and popu- leaves of the Psoralea glandulosa, Alstonia the»- 
latioD. It contains 1 1 cities of the first rank, 72 formis leaves are used at Matis, and the inhabit* 
of the third, and 18 fortresses, which in Europe ants of New Granada utilize the leaves of Syro- 
would be deemed large cities. plocos alstonia, Humboldt^ and likewise those of 

TCHERKAS or Tcherkess, the Circassia of Gaultheria procumbens and Ledum latifolium. In 
Europeans, a country on the northern face of the Paraguay, under the name of Mate, the Ilex Para- 
Caucasus. It contains many tribes of various guayensis is employed, as also its varieties, I. 
appearance and dignity ; some of them allege an gongonha and I. theCzans. In the Kurile Isles, 
Arab descent, others are Tartars. The Chetchinzi the Pedicularis lanata. In British India, the 
were considered the most formidable of all the stalks of the lemon grass, Andropogon citratus, 
tribes which inhabit the innumerable rocky valleys are largely made use of. Also the ‘ tea of heaven ’ 
of the eastern line of the Caucasus. Their predatory of the Japauese is the leaf of the Hydrangea 
excursions, whether in large or small bodies, were Thunbergii, Siebold, Astoria theiformia is used 
not only a dread to their own immediate neigh- at Santa Fe as tea. The leaves of Ceanothus 
hours, tribes like themselves, though of less extent Americanus, an astringent herb, have been a sub- 
and power, but their sudden descents, ambus- stitutc, under the name of New Jersey tea. 
cades, and continued warfare, kept the disciplined The Kola is the Sterculia acuminata ; the Kat’h 
Russians constantly on the alert These lords of or Catba, the Abyssinian tea plant, is the Catha 
the mountains seemed never to rest, day nor night, edulis. Tasmanian tea is made from species of 
Unwearied in their watch for prey, like lightning Melaleuca and Leptospermum, also from Corrsea 
in attack, for they struck or were lost to sight as alba, Acoena sanguisorba, Glaphyra nitida, aud 
quickly. As the Muhammadan was the last religion the bark of Atherosnerma moschata. 
attempted to be introduced amongst these people, The Fahnm tea of Mauritius is from Angnecum 
they suppose themselves to be good Muslims, fragrans, a fragrant orchid, 
but they have not any knowledge of its doctrines. The two chief plants laid under contribution for 
The bride brings a dower, coxisisting of cattle, etc., tea are, however, the Chinese tea plant, and a 
proportioned in value according to the wealth of species of holly peculiar to South America, pro- 
ber family. She is brought home to the house of ducing the Paraguay tea. 

her betrothed husband, and then tlxe ceremony is The names by which the tea of the Then Chin- 
completed by dancing, driuking, and carousal, ensis ia kno\vii to the Chinese, viz. Ming, Ku-tu or 
From the custom of the sons never migrating Ku-cha, Kia, Tu, also show that several shrubs 
from the paternal spot, families, from one stock, have furnished that country at various times with 
increase from single sheds to considerable villages, the tea-leaf in use at different periods or places. 
Each habitation of these people is separated into The term Ming belongs to the time of the Tang 
three divisions, — one for the women, another for dynasty, is still used in literary composition, and 
the men, and a third for the horses and other is often put on tea boxes. Ku-tu or Ku-cha are 
cattle. The whole little establishment is then names for the chicory leaf, but also the present 
encircled by a fence of wicker-work or stones. — tea-leaf. The word Kia probably referred to the 
Porter's Travels^ i. p. C2. chicory, but also to the Sageretia theezans, a 

TCHING-TCHEOU, a first-rate city of China, rhamnaceous shrub, the leaves of which at the 
in which a kind of plain eartlienware is prepared, present time furnish tea to the Chinese iK)or, to 
which the Chinese j^)rvfer. wlnnu the proper tea-leaf is unattainable, owing 

TCHING-TOU-hOU, the capital of the province to the high price to which the great exportation 
of Sze-cliuen, is one of the finest towns in China, has raised it. Camellia leaves are perhaps mixed 
in lat. 80° 40' N., and long. 103° 44' E. It is with it, but probably to no great extent. The 
situated in the middle of an admirably fertile refuse of packing houses is sold to the poor at a 
plain, watered by beautiful streams, and bounded low rate. The iiaineTu is likewise still employed, 
towards the horizon by hills of graceful and varied During the reign of a prince of tlie Haii dynasty, 
forms. The principal streets are of a good width, the use of the word * tu ’ for the character ‘ cha ' 
paved entirely with large flagstones, and so clean was interdicted, but the prohibition was evaded 
that you can scarcely, as you pass through tliem, by omitting part of the Chinese character, 
believe yourself to bo in a Chinese town . — Hucy Thea Chinensis of Liunaius, the Camellia thea, 
Chinese Empire^ p. 79. Linklatei'y the C. theifera, Griffith^ is, however, 

TCHUNG KWOCK. Chin. The middle king- the plant which is to be noticed here, 
dom, a name the Chinese designate China proper. Trade. — Tlie immense traffic in the produce of 

TE. Chin, God, an abbreviation of Shang-Te, this simple shrub affords one of the most remark- 
the ancient name for God in China. It is used in able illustrations of the enterprise and energy of 
place of the second personal pronoun, which could modern commerce, Mr. Morrison, writingin 1843, 
not be employed without breach of reverence. says that the total exportation of tea from China 

TEA. was probably near 427,600 pikuls, or 67,000,000 

Chai, Ar., Kash., Pj£KS., Th4, Fr. lbs. ; viz. to England, 40,000,000 lbs. ; to the 

Rus., Turk. Thi, Gbr. United States, 14,000,000 lbs. ; and to all other 

Ming, Ku-tu, Tu, . Chin. Cha, Guj., Hind., Port, countries, 3,000,000 lbs. ; which, at 26 taels per 

oAoC : :: lo-esj.soo or 

Te, , . Chin., Dut., It., Green T.-Putch, . „ 14,500,000 dollars. The increased facilities of 

Maljsal., Sr. Teh, Chah, . . . „ communication, aud with it the reduction of cost, 
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also the lar^jer me of tea in lieu of alcoholic fluids, 
have 80 augmented the demand, that ( jreat Brilain 
alone, in 1882, imi>oiTed about 2ll,n8O,;{02 11 )h. 
Three-fourths of that quantity came from ('hina, 
and about that quantity was retained for liritish 
home con.su in ption, every perRon in tlio United 
Kingdom using, on an average, about 5 lbs. 
annually. Tea and coffee form the chief li([uid 
food of whole nations, ami must exercise a great 
influence upon the health of their people. 

British India is now (1888) taking a large share, 
in the commerce of this product. It imported in 
1882 88, 2,7r)U08r) ll»s., value Bs. 19,30,r)lfi; and 
exported 57, 7Gb, 285 lbs., value Ks. .8,09,95,085. 
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The kiOndun market cannot easily absorl) the I 
quantity of tea that now r< aches it from fmlia j 
and China. In 1871 the exports of tea from India 
to all ports were 18,2.50,«Ki0 Ib.s., valued at 
£1,189,708; in 1881 tlicy were 88,400,000 lbs., 
valued at £8,072,244. The C{msuniptiou of Indian 
k‘a has incro;ised necessarily in the fen years; but 
during that time (8iina hfls largely incrc.iscil her 
export, and it i.s commonly said in London that, 
for the time being, the supply of tea of one sort 
or another is in excoR.s <if the world's dein.and. j 
The export of tea from China is not increasing; 
and the proportion of really goo<l to unquestion- 
ably inferior tea that she sliips is steadily de- 
clining. China, in 1878, expc^rtcd 89,299,000 H. 
taels, and in 1882, 81,882,000, a tael being 12 
oz. avoir. India is strong in high-class teas, and 
her planters should spare no pains to maintain 
the repute of those teas in European, American, 
and colonial markets. 

There is no information as to the quantities of 
teas retained for home consumption amongst all 
the millions using it in the countries in the S.E. 
of Asia. There is a large export trade of tea 
from China, tlirough Si-ning-fu in Kan-su, with 
Muhammadan and other tribes, who bring Iiorscs 
in exchange. The Rus.sians established in Hu-peh 
have taken out of Chinese hands the making of 
brick tea for the Mongols, Siberians, and Kirghiz 

The prices of the teas of China greatly vary. 
The Bussian teas, brought by caravans, arc the 
most expensive and are the best used in Europe. 
The Chinese themselves pay 7^ dollars per lb. for 
the Yen Pouchong teas. Full chests were ex- 
hibited in 1851 by Mr. Biplcy of various Pekoe 
teas, some of which sell at 50s. per lb. in the China 
market ; whilst 7s. was the very liighest price any 
of the sort fetched in England, and that only as 
a fancy article. The plain and orange-scented 
Pekoes bring little in Great BriUiin. All cara- 
van teas are purchased by the wealthier Russian 
families. The finest, however, never leave China, 
being bought up by the mandarins; for though 
the transit expenses add 8 b. to 48. per lb. 
the value when sold in Bussia, the nighest 


market price in ?lt. T^etersburg i..' id ways under 
5t)s. Among the Rcented teas are Miriuus caper 
teas, flavourcil with tlowors and the buds of plants 
belonging to the orange tribe, Magnolia fuscata, 

( Ilea llowens, etc. The Cong Sou-choung or Ning- 
yoiing teas arc chiefly purchased for the American 
mark(*t. Oolong tea was long the favourite drink 
in ("alcutta, though less prized in England, its 
dcHe.ati* flavour being injured by the length of the 
voyage. For delicacy, no tc;is approach those 
usually called ‘ Mandarin tra.s,’ which, being 
slightly fired and rather damp wlien in the fittest 
state for use, will bear ncitluT transport nor 
keeping. They are in great demand among the 
wealthy (diinese, and average 20s. per Ih. in the 
native market. The dt'alcTS in Uliina are very 
jwu'ticnlar in the s<d(.'ction of liigh- Rounding and 
feliciknm titles for their several ]jareels. and often 
a paitieular j)areel acquires such a name aft to bo 
eagerly sought after for each suecesRivi* season. 

In Gr(‘at Biitain th(?re is so little demand for 
the high-priced teas, that in 1878 no tea in the 
market over 8.s- jxu- lb. found purchasers; in 1882 
the best of tiic Indian teas were selling at 1 r. 8d. 
per 11)., and in 1888 prices were ranging from Gd. 
per lb. upwar<lR. 

In Formosa^ i<'a is largely grown and exported 
to Foh-ki(*,n and Macao, where it is freely mixed 
with the (\anton teas. Oolong tea is also pro- 
duced in Formo.-a, and export('d to the United 
States. Tea is grown in Cochin-China, but is 
considered infiTior to that of China, being less 
strong and ple.usaTit in flavour. 

In Jitpan^ 36,000,050 lbs. of tea were produced 
in 1871, the province of 8uraga contributing 

13.000. 000 lbs. of that quantity. 

What Indian tea is becoming to Chinese in 
Gr(*at Britain, J.apancse tea is becoming to that 
of China in the United States. The loss to China 
in that quarter is even greater, for more than a* 
third of the tea now consumed there comes from 
Japan. 

Into /am, in 1828, the tea plant was introduced 
by the Dutch; and, so early as 1848, nearly 

1.000. 000 Ihs. w'erc exported to Holland. Mr. 
Jacobson, in.spector of tea culture in Java, pub- 
lished a hook upon the mode of cultivating this 
plant, upon the choice of ground, and the best 
processes for the preparation and manipulation of 
the leaves. On the mountain range which runs 
through the centre of the island, the tea gardens, 
extending from near the base high up the moun- 
tains, reach an atmosphere tempered by elevation. 

In Ceylotiy the cultivation of tea is become 
important. Begun about the year 1867, at which 
time about 10 acres were planted, it made small 
progress till 1875, when the acreage was esti- 
mated at 1080. Since then the increase has been 
more rapid, the area under tea at the close of 
1880 being estimated at close upon 9300 acres. 
The exports for five years were — 

1876, 757 lbs. Its. 1,907 1879, 95,969 lbs. Ra. 85, 229 

1877, 2,105 „ 3,457 1880,139,752 „ 

1878, 19,G07s„ 20,900 

This does not represent the whole annual out- 
turn, there being a large IocaI consumption. 

In the Andaman Islands, tea cultivation pro- 
mises Buccess. On the 14 acres of tea which were 
under cultivation one season, the out-turn has 
been 411 lbs. to the aero for the twelve months. 

History . — No mention of tea-drinking was made 
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by Marco Polo. Btiliman, an Arabian morcliant, 
'who li^rote an account of his travels in the cast 
about the year A.P. 81)0, is ouoted by Macpherson in 
his History of European Oommerce with India, os 
stating that tea (salt ) is the usual beverage of the 
Chinese ; yet no other mention of the custom has 
been met with prior b) the Jesuit missions to 
China and Japan, a iiille before the middle of the 
16th century. Botero is quoted as speaking of it 
in 1690; Texcira, a Portuguese, about the year 
1600, saw the dried leaves of tea at Malacca ; and 
OleariuB in 1688 found it in use among the Per- 
sians, who obtained the leaves from China through 
the medium of the llzbak traders. Tea seems to 
have been tlrst introduced into Europe by the 
Dutch East India Company, and to have found its 
way into London from Amsterdam. Tea, coffee, 
and chocolate are all mentioned together in an 
Act of Parliament of 1660, 'wherein a duty of 8d. 
is charged upon every gallon of chocolate, sherbet, 
and tea made for sale. How great a novelty it 1 
was is shown by Pepys’ well-known entry, 25th I 
September 1661 : — ‘ I sent for a cup of tea (a * 
Chinese drink), of which I had never drank 
before.’ It long continued to be imported in 
small quantities only, tlie East India Oomfjany 
having purchased in 1664, for presentation to the 
king, 2 lbs. 2 oz. of tea. In 1678 they imported 
4713 lbs. of tea, it being then for the first time 1 
thought worth their attention as an article of trade. 

In the six following years the entire imports 
amounted to no more than 410 lbs. According to 
Milbum’s Oriental Commerce, the consumption in 
1711 was 141,996 lbs.; 120,595 lbs. in 1716; and 
287,904 lbs. in 1720. In 1746 the amount was 
780,729 lbs. For above a century and a half, the 
sole object of the English East India Company’s 
trade with China was to provide tea for consump- 
tion in the United Kingdom. The Company had 
the exclusive trade, and were bound to send orders 
for tea, and to provide ships to import the same, 
and always to have a year’s consumption in their 
warehouses. The teas were disposed of in Ijondon, 
where only they could be import-ed, at quarterly 
sales. In 1740, 1,493,695 lbs. of tea were retained 
for home consumption. Two years afterwards, 
the quantity fell to 473,868 lbs., and in 1767 only 
215,019 lbs, were retained. Next year the amount 
increased to 8,156,417 lbs, ; in 1769 it was 
9,114,854 lbs. : in 1790, 21,842,845 lbs; in 1836, 
49,842,236 lbs. 

An Act of Parliament in 1884 threw open the 
trade to China, and the imports into Britain of tea 
during the years 1838, 1852, and 1882 were as 
follows— 

Homo 

Tears. Black. Qreeii. TotaL CoBsumption. 

lbs. lbs. lbs. Ibt. 

1338 . 26 , 786,000 8 , 215,000 35 , 001,000 86 , 416.000 

1062 , 56 , 626,000 9 , 176,000 64 , 700,000 64 , 724,000 

1882 , ... ... 211 , 080,362 165 , 079,881 

Varieties. — In European commerce, various 
kinds are known, as Black Tea, Bohea, Brick Tea, 
Congou, Green Tea, Gunpowder Tea, Imperial 
Gunpowder, I^son, Pukli Hyson, Hyson Skin, 
Pekoe, Pekoe-Souchong, Flowery Pekoe, Scented 
Pekoe, Pouchong, and Souchong. 

The Chinese names given to the various sorts 
of tea are derived for the most part from their 
appearance or place of growth, but the names of 
many of the best kinds are not commonly known 
abroad* Bohea is the name of the Wu-i Hills (or 


Bu-i, as the people on the spot call them), where 
the tea is grown, and is not a term for a particular 
sort among the Chinese, though it is applied to a 
very poor kind of black tea at Canton ; Suvglo^ 
likewise, is a general term for the green teas pro- 
duced on the hills in Kiang-su. The names of the 
principal varieties of black tea are as follows : — 
Pekoe or Pecco^ ‘white hairs,’ so called from the 
whitish down on the young leaves, is one of the 
choicest kinds, and has a peculiar taste ; Orange 
Pecco^ called shang - liiang, or ‘ most fragrant,’ 
differs from it slightly ; Jfungmuey^ * red plum 
blossoms,’ has a slightly reddish tinge; and the 
terms, prince’s eyebrows, carnation hair, lotus 
kernel, sparrow’s tongue, fir-leaf pattern, dragon’s 
pellet, and dragon’s whiskers, are all translations 
of the native names of different kinds of souchong 
or pecco. Souchong or Sian-c?iU7ig moans little 
plant or sort, as Pouchong^ or folded sort, refers 
to the mode of packing it ; Campoi is corrupted 
from kan-pei, ix, carefully fired ; ChnUin ia the 
tea scented with the chulan flower, and applied to 
some kinds of scented green tea. The names of 
green teas are less numerous : — Gunpowder or J/a- 
r//M, ix. hemp pearl, derives its name from the 
form into which tl\o leaves are rolled ; Ta-vhu^ or 
* great pearl,’ and ChuUm. or ‘ i)oarl flower,’ 
denote two kinds of imperial ; Hyson or Yu-t$icny 
ix. before the rains, originally denoted the tcii- 
derest leaves of the plant, and is now applied ti) 
the young hyson ; as also another name, Afei-pien, 
or ‘plum petals;’ while lli-chun^ ‘flourishing 
spring,* describes hyson ; Twankay^ or ‘ beacon - 
brook,’ is the name of a stream in Chc-kiang, 
where this sort is produced; and Hyson skin or 
Pi-cha^ i.e. skin tea, is the poorest kind, the 
siftings of the other varieties; (Miing^ ‘black 
dragon,’ ia a kind of black tea with green flavour. 
Ankoi teas are produced in the district of Nganki, 
not far from Tsinen-chan-fu, possessing a peculiar 
taste, supposed to be owing to the ferruginous 
nature oi the soil. De Guignes speaks of the 
Pu-rh tea, from the place in Kiang-su where it 
grows, and says it is cured from wild plants found 
there; the infusion is unpleasant, and used for 
medical purposes. Congo is a corruption of 
Kung^fu^ signifying labour; and the Moning 
Congo is so called from being grown in the dis- 
trict named from the city of Waning, meaning 
Military Rest. Chulan tea, mentioned above, is 
brought from Foh-kien ; it is scented with the 
Aglaia flowers, and answers to the scented caper 
of foreign markets. In* the tea shops of China, 
Lung-ching, Tsioh-sheh, and Yai-chai are names 
of good teas in high repute. 

Culture. — The tea plant is multiplied by seed like 
the hawthorn, and therefore the produce cannot be 
identical in every respect with the parent. Instead, 
therefore, bf having one or two botanical varieties 
of tea plant in China, there are in fact many 
kinds, although the difference between them may 
be slight. The seeds of this plant are gathered 
year after year in different climates, and in the 
course of time the plants in one district slightly 
differ from those of another, although they may 
have been originally produced from the same 
stock. But the plants of Canton, Hwuy-chow, 
and Wu-i are the same species, and the slight 
differences Observed are the results of reproduc- 
tion and diffetenoe of climate. 

These differences, however, do not alter the 
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commercial of the plants found cultivated In give them n two hours’ firing, and the had leaves 
the great tea countries of Foh-kien and Hwujr- and stems are then picked out, the whole win- 
chow, whore tlie finest teas are produced. While nowed, and packed in boxes lined with paper, 
the tea shrub may have improved in the course The colour of the leaves gives their special names 
of reproduction in these districts, it may have of black loaf, red or brown leaf congou, Oonan 
become deteriorated in others. For this reason, congou, Ning-chow congou, and Ho-chow congou, 
seeds and plants for forming fresh plantations Oo-pak congou comprises the numerous kinds of 
ought always to be procured from the districts congou produced in the province of Hu-peh, and 
famed for the excellence of its produce. largely exported from the port of Hankow. 

Sir John Davis, Mr. Fortune, and Archdeacon Oonan congou is produced in the province of Ho- 
Gnw liAvc givoTi detailed accounts of the Chinese nan ; the leaves have a greyish -olackish colour, 
niodes of its cultivation and manufacture. and in some instances a tinge of red. 

The last-named author mentions that in China Ning-chow congou is produced in the N.W. of 
the seed is gathered in October, and perfectly the province of Kiang-si, and its finest varieties at 
dried in the sun. In February or beginning of Wii-ning, a place S.W. of the city of Kiu-kiaiig, 
March, the seeds are soaked for 21 hours in cold where, as also at Canton and Hankow, it is 
water, and are then deposited in cloth bags in a chiefly sold. Its leaves are of a brownish -black 
moderately warm chamber, usually the cook room, colour. Ho-how congou is produced in the N.E. 
When partially dried, they are moistened with parts of the province of Kiang-si, and on the north 
water, after which they arc again partidly dried, of the Bohea Hills. The Ho-how teas are almost 
and th«*n once more moistened ; and this process all sent to Kiu-kiang for sale, small quantities to 
is continued until the^ begin to sprout, when they Shanghai, Canton, and Fu-chu. The Ho-how 
arc placed half an inch apart in thin layers of teas rank lowest of all; the finest Oo-pak teas 
earth, spread over basket - work or matting, consist of the liest black-leaf teas. Fine Oonnii 
During the first four days, every moniing they teaa are superior to those of Ning-chow. 
are w^ell watered and exposed to the sun, and in Foh-kien yields the small and closely-twisted 
the evening are sheltered in-doors. On the fifth red and brown leaf congous, but the fiuest of this 
day they are strong enough to be exposed at kind, called Kai-shan, come from a district near 
night, and when 4 inches high they are planted in the town of Shama. The principal market for 
the ground, each 2 feet apart. Iliily ground, as these teas is Fu-chu, but those produced in tlio 
affording good drainage, which is of vast import- southern part of the province of Foh-kien arc 
ance, is better adapted for the growth of the plant sent to Amoy. 

than flat ground. The best congou of the Kwang-tung province is 

The tea plant yields its first crop at the end of called Tay-shan congou. The leaves are long and 
the third year. If stripped before this, it may be wiry, and of a brownish-black hue. Much of it is 
spoiled or seriously injured. After this age, if the sola at Macao. 

annual stripping be omitted, the following year In recent years a good imitation of red-leaf 
would be marked by a very poor and comparat- congou, small and twisted leaves, has been made 
ively useless crop. There are three gatherings at Canton and exported to Great Britain, to 
yearly. The first crop of leaves is gathered in which 'also the red-leaf sorts are sent, and in 
the latter part of April, the second towards the smaller quantities to the United States, packed in 
end of May or in the early part of June, and the chests or half-chests of from 40 to 60 lbs. Tay- 
third about 80 days afterwards. Great pains are shan congous are packed in boxes from 20 to 80 
taken not to exhaust the plants by plucking them lbs., and black-leaf congous in chests contnining 
too bare. Despite every care, when 8 or 10 years 85 to 110 lbs. 

old, they become unproductive, yielding only a Souchong tea has the same reddish or brownish 
few coarse leaves ; and farmers cut the shrubs colours as the red-leaf congou. Souchong is a 
down to the stems to obtain new shoots and class of tea very similar to congou. Fine sou- 
leaves in succeeding summers. chong is produced only in the N.E. part of the 

Before commencing their labours, the gatherers province of Foh-kien. ^ The picked leaves are 
have to wash their hands, and they deposit the spread out in the open air to dry, then trodden by 
leaves whidh they pluck in clean wicker-work labourers, and piled for one night in large heaps, 
baskets. An expert labourer can, with comparat- each of which is covered carefully with a cloth, 
ive ease, gather from 10 to 13 lbs. of leaves in a Next morning every particle of it is carefully 
day. The leaves are plucked with great nicctv, rubbed between the hands, and for three hours 
not more than one being plucked from the stalk dried over charcoal fires. The method Of making 
at a time. souchong is similar in all respects to that of making 

Manufaciure, — In making Conaou, the leaves congou. The first crop of souchong is only fired 
are spread out in the open air to aiy. They are once, but is afterwards exposed to the sun’s rays, 
then for 2 or 3 hours trodden by labourers to press Flgwery PekoCy a fancy tea, is little made. It 
out any moisture remaining in them, and arc again is prepared from leaf -buds which are exposed to 
heapea together and covered with cloths, and the sun to dry as soon as they are gathered and 
allowed to remain for one night, during which they then sold to the wholesale proprietors of hongs, 
generate a heat which changes their green'to black who finally fire the leaves over a slow fire, and 
or brown, become more fragrant, and undergo a then pack them. The leaves have a downy 
decided change in flavour. The labourers now appearance, and vary in colour, some being yellow, 
rub the leaves between the palms of their hands, some black. It is exerted from Fu-chu, and a 
so as to twist or crumple them, and in this state little from Canton, to England, 
they m dried in the sun, or, if rainy, baked over Oo-long tea is produced in the province of Foh^ 
a Blow charcoal fire. In this state they are sold kien. It is of some importance in trade, and is 
to the proprietors of the tea hongs, who again exported from the Fu-chu and Amoy ports largely 
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to th(i United States and to En^rland and Australia. 
In preparing it, the leaves when gathered are 
spread out to dry ; they are then sprinkled or 
moistened with water, and eventually fire<l in the 
same manner as congou. The planters then sell 
them to the tea hongs, whose workmen pick out 
all the stems and bad leaves. After tliis, the 
leaves are again moistened with water and once 
more fired. When leaves have been collected 
sufficient to form a chop, they are all mixed 
together and once again fired. Tn ap])earancc 
they are yellow, with a black or dirt-green tint ; 
in form they are bold, irregular, somewhat wiry, 
and not closely twisted. 

Scnited Orange Pekoe is made in the provinces 
of Quang-tong and Foh-kicn. Those manufac- 
tured in the Quang-tong province arc calle<l 
Canton scented orange pekoe ; those from Foh- 
kien are Fu-chu scented orange pekoe. In their 
manufacture, the leaves are spread out in the open 
air to dry ; labourers then rub them between the 
palms of their hands to impart a twisted or 
crumpled appearance to them, and they are sent 
in that stage of manufacture to the markets of 
Canton and Fu-chu, where they are immcdiat^cly 
unpacked and baked over a slow fire, and mixed 
with the flowers of the Arabian jasmine. When 
they are supposed to have sufficiently imbibed the 
fingrance, they are separated from the jasmine 
flowers by means of sieves. Fine kinds of scented 
orange pekoe are twice scented. They are not 
fired a second time. The leaves of the Fu-chu 
scented orange pekoe are small and closely twisted, 
of a yellow colour, with a brownish or blackish 
tinge. The Canton scented orange pekoe is long, 
wiry, closely twisted, and black, with occasionally 
a yellowish or greenish tinge. The black colour 
is produced by a mixture of powdered charcoal. 
Scented orange pekoe is invariably packed in 
boxes, and is exported to Great Britain ; a small 
quantity from Fu-chu to Australia. 

Scented Caper is made in the same manner as 
the' scented orange pekoe. It consists, in fact, of 
pellet-shaped leaves, separated by a sifting pro- 
cess from the leaves of scented orange pekoe. 
Those prepared at Fu-chu are yellowish and brown- 
ish or blackish, whereas those manufactured at 
Canton are black or brown, with an occasional 
tinge of yellow or green. The tea mode into 
caper at Canton is grown upon an extensive range 
of hills in the district of Hok-shan, one of the 
counties forming the prefecture of Kwang Chu-fu. 
After being there well dried and fired, the leaves 
are forwarded to Canton, where they are made 
into caper by the following process; — 17 or 18 
handfuls are placed in each of the pans with which 
the tea hong is furnished, are moistened with 
water, and well stirred up by hand. Rendered 
thus soft and pliable, they are immediately put 
into small coarse sackcloth bags, each of which, 
when filled and tightly closed, has the appearance 
of a football. These bags are all arranged on the 
floor of one of the largest chambers of the hong, 
and arc moved to and fro by labourers who stand 
upon themi an<I who, in order to roll them back- 
wards and forwards with their feet without the 
risk of falling, support themselves by grasping 
long wooden poles. Under this process, the tea 
leaves in each bag assume the form of pellets or capers. 

The coarser leaves are gathered from the fi^ncr 
caper, are well fired, put into wooden troughs, 


and cut into several pieces by means of clioj)perB, 
not unlike in shape to large spuds, and by the 
same process are made into a tea, which is also 
called caper. 

A very inferior kind of scented caper is made 
by mixing tea-dust with congee water and sifting 
it, giving it the form of pellets. Scented caper is 
exported to Great Britain. 

Green tea is prepared as follows: — The leaves, 
as soon as they are plucked, arc placed in iron 
pans over ;i charcoal lire for 2 or 3 minutes ; they 
are then rubbed together for a short time, after 
which they are again tired for 2 or 3 hours, all the 
time being constantly stirred. With the fine tea, 
the leaves are constantly fanned during the first 
hour of the second tiring, so as to preserve their 
green colour. After this process, they are packed 
and sold to the tea hongs, where they are a third 
time exposed for half an hour to the action of fire, 
and are then cleaned by the usual sieving, picking, 
and winnowing. 

In manipulating green teas, much care and 
attention must be given to the separation of leaves 
which differ in size and shape. Wlieu separated, 
the leaves are sold to the foreign merchants. The 
small pellet- shaped tea are termed Gunpowder, 
and the larger-Bited pellets are called Imperial ; 
small -sized leaves which are wiry and twisted are 
called Young Hyson, whilst those of a larger size 
are called Hyson. Twan-kay is a term applied to 
leaves which are light, large, coarse, and irregular; 
and those that arc skinny and broken are called 
Skin or Hyson Skin, also Hyson Twan-kay. 

When these leaves have been sepamted and 
classed under their respective names, they are 
again fired — Gunpowder for 12 or 14 hours; 
imperial for 8 hours; young hyson for 10 hours; 
hyson for 8 hours ; and twan-kay and skin for 
3 hours. When each of these kinds is half-fired, 
small quantities of gypsum powder, Prussian blue, 
and turmeric are mixed with them to give them 
the desired tint. All green teas, whether fine or 
common, are mixed with these named ingredients, 
in such quantities as the tea-men desire. When 
the different kinds of green tea leaves have under- 
gone the action of fire, they are well stirred up 
and fired once more for half an hour. Green U*a 
is generally packed in half- chests, occasionally in 
boxes. The finest description is made in the 
neighbourhood of Wuyune, and is known by the 
name of Moyune. All green tefOa are forwarded 
for exportation to Shanghai, Kiu-kiang, and Ningpo. 

Scenting, — Flowers of various plants are used in 
scenting by the Chinese, some of which are con- 
sidered better than others, and some can be hod 
at seasons when others are not procurable. Mr. 
Fortune prepared the following list with great care. 
The numbew prefixed express the relative value of 
each kind in the eyes of the Chinese, and the 
asterisks point out those which are mostly used 
for scenting teas for the foreign markets in the 
order in which they are valued. Thus the Mo-Ie 
and the Sieu-hing are considered the best, and 
so on ; — 

1 KoHe-8cented (Tsing mol-qui-hwa). 

1, 2 Plum double (Moi-hwa^ 

2 Vasminum sambac (Mo-le-bwa). 

2, 3 Masminum paniculaturn (Sieu-hing-hwa). 

i *Aglaia odorata (Lan-hwa or You-cbu-lan). 

5 Olea fragrans (Kwei-bwa). 

6 *Orang© (Chana-hwa). 

7 *Qardenia florida (Pakiema-hwa). 
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It has been frequently stated that the Chlor- 
an thus is largely used. This appears to be a 
mistake, originating, no doubt, in the similarity 
of its Chinese name to that of Aglaia odorata. 
The ChloranthuB is called Ghu-lan, the Aglaia 
Lan or Yu-chu-lan. The different flowers are 
not all used in the same proportion. Thus of 
orange flowers there are 40 to 100 lbs. of tea; 
of Aglaia there are 100 to 150 lbs. ; and of Jas- 
minum sambac there are 50 to 100 lbs. The 
flowers of the Sieu-bing (Jasminum paniculatum) 
are generally mixed with those of the Mo-le ( Jas> 
minnm sambac) in the proportion of 10 lbs. of 
the former to 30 lbs. of the latter, and the 40 lbs. 
time produced are suffleient for 100 lbs. of tea. 
The Kwei-hwa (Olea fragrans) is used chiefly in 
the northern districts as a scent for a rare and 
expensive kind of hyson pekoe, — a tea which 
forms a most delicious and refreshing beverage 
when taken h la Chinoise, without sugar and 
milk. The quantity of flowers used seemed to Mr. 
Fortune to be very large • and he made particular 
inquiries as to whether the teas that are scented 
•were mixed up with large quantities of unscented 
kinds. The Chinese unhesitatingly affirmed that 
such was not the case, but notwithstanding their 
assertions he had doubts on this point. The 
h ngth of time which teas thus scented retain 
the scent, is most remarkable. It varies, however, 
with the different sorts. Thus the Olea fragrans 
tea will only keep well for one year ; at the end 
of two years it has either become scentless, or has 
a peculiar oily odour which is disagreeable. Teas 
scented with orange blossoms and with those of 
the Mo-le will keep well for two or three years, and 
the Sieu-hing kinds for three or four years. The 
Aglaia retains the scent longer than any, and is 
said to preserve well for flve or six years. The 
tea scented with the Sieu-hing is said to be most 
esteemed by foreigners, although it is put down 
as second or third rate by the Chinese. Scented 
teas for the foreign market are nearly all made in 
Canton, and are known to merchants by the 
names of Scented Orange, Pekoe, and Scented 
Caper. The flowers are grown in and near a place 
called Tashan, in the Canton province. 

Mr. Fortune thus describes the scenting process. 
In a comer of the building there lay a large heap 
of orange flowers, which filled the air with the 
most delicious perfume. A man was engaged in 
sifting them to get out the stamens and other 
smaller portions of the flower. This process was 
necessary, in order that the flowers might be 
readily sifted out of the tea after the scenting baJ 
been accomplished. The orange flowers being 
fully expands, the large petals were easily separ- 
ated from the stamens and smaller ones. In 100 
parts 70 per cent, were used, and 80 thrown 
away. When the orange is used, its flowers must 
be fully expanded, in order to bring out the scent ; 
but flowers of jasmine may be uied in the bud, 
as they will expand and emit their fragrance 
during the time they are mixed with the tea. 
When the flowers had been sifted over in the 
scanner described, they were ready for use. In 
the meantime the tea to be scented had been 
earefully manipulated, and appeared perfectly 
dried and finished. At this utige of the process 
it is worthy of observing that, while the tea 
perfectly dry, the orange flowers were 
just as they had b^n gathered from the trees. 


Large quantities of the tea were now mixed up 
with tlie flowers, in the proportion of 40 lbs. of 
flowers to 100 lbs. of tea. This dry tea and the 
undried flowers were allowed to lie mixed together 
for the space of twenty-four hours. At the end 
of this time the flowers were sifted out of the tea, 
and by the repeated sifting and winnowing pro- 
cesses which the tea had afterwards to undergo, 
they were nearly all got rid of. Sometimes a few 
stray ones are left in the tea, and may be detected 
even after it arrives in England. A small portion 
of tea adheres to the moist flowers when they are 
sifted out, and this is generally given away to the 
poor, who pick it out with the hand. The flowers, 
at this part of the process, had imprecated the 
tea leaves with a large portion of their peculiar 
odour, but they had also left behind them a 
certain portion of moisture which it was necessary 
to expel. This was done by placing the tea once 
more over slow charcoal fires in basket sieves 
prepared for the purpose of drying. The scent 
communicated by the flowers is very light for 
some time, but, like the fragrance peculiar to the 
tea leaf itself, comes out after being packed for 
a week or two. Sometimes this scenting process 
is repeated when the odour is not considered 
sufficiently strong ; and the headman in the 
factory said that he sometimes scented twice 
with orange flowers and once with the Mo-le 
(Jasminum sambac). 

In British Inclia^ tea growing and its manufac- 
ture into the commercial prc^uct have become 
great industries. The name in ordinary use, alike 
for the plant and its products, is Cha. In Caebar 
the tea tree is called Dullicham, meaning white 
wood, from the light colour of its bark. It is 
called Phlap also Khlap by the Assamese, but 
also Misa Phlap in Muttack, and Heclkat in other 
parts of Assam. Chinese tradition points to India 
as the original home of the tea plant. * A Brah- 
man ascetic named Dharma went as a missionary 
to China. Wearied with a toilsome journey, he 
fell fast asleep on reaching his destination, and 
on awaking, angi^ at such weakness, he tore out 
bis eyebrows. The hairs, taking root, became 
tea plants, the leaves of which he tasted, and he 
WAS soothed into mystic meditation.* Colonel 
Kyd in 1780 formed a tea-garden in Calcutta 
with plants from Canton, the nucleus of the Cal- 
cutta Botanic Garden. 

It was not known to Europeans to be indigen- 
ous in British India till the early part of the 19th 
century. At the request of the E. T. Company, 
on the suffgestion of Warren Hastings, Sir 
Joseph Bai&s in 1788 had drawn up a memor- 
andum recommending the introduction of plants 
from China, and suggesting Behar, Rungpur, 
and Koch-Bahar as suitable regions. 

But it waif only in 1815 that a Bengal lieut- 
Colonel brought to notice the presence of the plant 
in the N.E. of British India. From that date the 
notices became frequent Dr. Buchanan Hamilton 
early mentioned it as a plant of Assam and the 
Burmese territories there. In 1816 the Honourable 
Mr. Gardner found it in the Nepalese dominions ; 
Moorcroft in Bussabir in 1821 ; Bishop Heber iu 
Kamaon in 1824 ; brothers Bruce in 1826 ; and 
Dr. Corbyn in 1827. But the really praotioal 
discovery was made in 1819 by Mr. David Scott, 
Commissioner of Assam, who sent from Munnipur 
to Mr. G. Swinton, then Chief Seoretsry to the 
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India Oovernineni, a specimen of tho leaves of a 
shrub which he insisted was a real tea. The very 
specimen is still preserved in the Linniean Society 
nf London. It has been said that they were 
brought to his notice by the two brothers Major 
K. and Mr. C. A. Bruce. The latter, the younger, 
had been trading in Assam previous to its annex- 
ation, and subsequently, in 1826, being in com- 
mand of a division of gunboats in Upper Assam, 
he brought down with him some shrubs and seed, 
which were at once identified as belonging to the 
tea plant of commerce, and he subsequently, in 
1833, brought it to the notice of Cant. Jenkins. 

The tea had been found by Mr. llruce on the 
Naga Hills ; but in his latest account, published 
in August 1839 in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society, he gives an account of the discovery of 
120 tea tracts, some of them very extensive, both 
on the hills and in the plains. 

In 1834, Lord William Bentinck, Governor- 
General, urged upon the Court of Directors the 
importance of cultivating the plant, and a com- 
mittee, consisting of eleven European and two 
native gentlemen, was appointed to mature and 
carry out a plan for introducing the plant into 
such districts of India as seemed best suited to its 
culture. As it ha<l been found in a wild state in 
Assam, the committee proceeded thither, estab- 
lished nurseries, and organized a sort of exploring 
service under Mr. C. A. Bruce. 

Chinese seed and young plants were also intro- ! 
duced, and were found to thrive well. At first, 
progress was very slow aud unsatisfactory. A 
sample of the produce of the new gardens was 
sent to the Directors in 1836, but it arrived in 
such a mouldy condition, that it could not be 
Wstod. It is said that this specimen merely con- 
sisted of green leaves, and that no attempt had 
been made to render it commercially valuable. 
Those in charge of the plantations knew nothing 
whatever of tho process of manufacture, and in 
1837.it wa.s necessary to introduce Chinese tea- 
makers and artisaiiK. Under their superintend- 
ence, consignments of Assam tea were forwarded 
to the Court of Directors in the years 1838-39, 
and were found, on arrival, to bo of excellent 
quality, and commanded very high prices in the 
open market. So good was it that it at once 
attracted tho attention of speculators, and a com- 
pany, which was afterwards styled the Assam 
Company, was formed for the cultivation of the tea 
)lant and the manufacture of tea in Upper Assam, 
laving thus seen the industry adopted by the 
commercial world, the Indian Government with- 
drew in favour of private enterprise, and lianded 
over two-thirds of its establishment, gardens, 
and mirscricfl to the company. The remaining 
third was retained for a few years longer, and 
was Rubsecpicntly disposed of (1849) to a China- 
man for 900 rupees, 

T- at in 1860 the E. I. Company despatched Mr. 
Fortune to China to glean all possible information 
regarding the tea plant and the manipulation of 
its leaves, and to bring plants and seed of the 
best varieties, as also some experienced cultivators 
and work-people. 

From 1863 to 1865, Calcutta went fairly mad 
about tea; speculators set to work at the purchase 
of enormous tracts of land in Assam and elsc- 
whpe, which were subsequently disposed of to 
limited liability companies at enormous profits. 
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Eventually tho bubble burst, and for a time the 
very name of tea cultivation fell into unmeasured 
odium. From 1866 to 1868, estates on which 
many lakhs of rupees had been expended, were sold 
for a few hundreds. Some shrewd capitalists, 
however, bought up the more conveniently situated 
plantations, and quietly developed their product- 
ive capacities. The rehabilitation of the Indian 
tea industry fairly commenced in 1869, and has 
continued to make rapid progress ever since. 

The India tea plant flourishcB from the con- 
fines of Afghanistan to the borders of Burma, 
from the 25th to tho 33d degree of latitude, and 
from tho 70th to the 9.6th degree of longitude. 
Tea grows on tho Himalayas at an elevation of 
7000 feet above the level of the sen, in the valley 
of the Doon, at the base Of the Himalayas, an 
elevation of 2000 feet, on the banks of tho Brahma- 
putra in Assam, and the Surma in Sylhet, at a 
very small elevation above the level of the sea. 
On hill or plain, from 1000 to 8000 feet above 
the level of the sea, the tea plant thriyes well, 
and the only condition that it appears to require 
is a light and porous soil. Over this vast area, 
wherever tea has been planted, it has more than 
answered the expectations of growers. It is now 
cultivated to a great extent in Assam, Dacca, 
Koch-Bahar, Chittagong, Chutia Nagpur, Darjee- 
ling, Terai, Kangra, Garhwal, Kamaon, Cacnar, 
Sylhet, Dehra, Hazaribagh, to a considerable extent 
on the Neilghcrry Hills, with smaller plantations 
on the Shovaroy.'?. 

Tea cultivation was undertaken on the Neil- 
gherries about 1863, and although not much had 
been done there, it was clearly established that 
tea would grow, the plants attaining a large size, 
and yielding very fairly. Just when the matter 
was being taken up, coffee was introduced, for 
which the climate was found very favourable, and 
it practically superseded tea. 

In 1 872, the tea produced in the small gardens in 
the Neilghcrry Hills amounted to only 80,000 lbs., 
and four distinct methods of manufacturing it 
were in vogue. In the following year, the quality 
of the Neilghcrry tea had so much improved that 
its price ranged from 2 b. 4d. to Sa. per lb. and 
upwards. Tiiere can be no doubt that these bills 
are well adapted for the growth of tea. Though 
better tea is turned out at higher elevations, 
larger quantities are obtained lower down, and 
Kotagherry, Kodanaad, Cunur, and the numer- 
ous ravines having any aspect but a S.W. one, 
will be found the most suitable localities for the 
formation of tea plantations. Forest land, if 
possible, should bo secured ; the less precipitous 
it is the better. And as drought is not unusual 
at certain seasonB, care should be taken to pro- 
vide for water being led to any part of the site 
selected. 

Plants supplied by Government through Dr. 
Wallich were planted in tho Shevaroy Hills about 
the year 1844, and had thriven well. 

Culture . — Neilghcrry and Shevaroy tea seed is 
very liable to rot before it germinates. The best way 
to prevent this is to crack the shell of the tea seed, 
place it immediately in a loose, rather open soil in 
shallow large flower-pots, apply steam below these 
pots for an hour every day, and about the fifth 
day the seed will begin to sprout It is better to 
propagate tea in this way than to sow the seeds 
out, ns many of them lie for months without 
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Sirikinp:. In bix weeks or two months the young i 
trees may be transplanted. I 

In the year 1877-78, there were in British India 
180,lil0 acres of mature plants under cultivation, 
io 2103 tea plantations. Of these plantations, 786 
were in Assam, 221 in Bengal, 1041 in Kangra in 
the Pan jab, ai)d 53 on the Neilgheiries, and the 
yield was estimated approximately at 36,143,046 
lbs., the average yield in lbs, per acre of mature 
plants ranging in the several provinces from 101 
to 396 lbs. 

The tea plantations in the N.W. Provinces in 
1881 were 90 in number, of 8562 acres. 

In the Panjab, almost all in Kangra, there were 
1422 plantations of 7466 acres, mostly small plots, 
owned chiefly by natives. 

Xhe joint - stock share market quotations of 
14th February 1884 gave the present values of 86 
tea companies, showing five at par, 16 at a 
premium. But the £20 share of tlie original 
Assam Company was selling for Rs. 550-^560. 

A(ie . — The tea plant does not yield leaves fit 
for the manufacture of tea until the third year; 
'it increases yearly its produce until the eighth or 
tenth year, at which time it attains its maximum. 
From a scries of experiments made in the hills 
and the Dehra Doon, full - grown plants yield 
tea in the proportion of 20 lbs. to the 100 
plants. An acre of land contains from 1500 to 
1600 plants; the yield of tea would therefore be 
from 300 to 320 lbs. 

Manufacture, — In China, manual labour is 
alone employed in the processes of manufacture, 
from the green leaf to the commercial article. In 
India, machinery for preparing the. leaves has been 
invented by Europeans, Mr. Jonchimi suggested 
one to be moved with steam, and in 1860 three 
machines for dressing tea leaves were patented 
in England. A well-appointed Indian factory 
has a steam-engine of perhaps 20 horse-power, 
working rollers, driers, equalizers, sifters, etc., 
and the work is done more regularly, better, in a 
more cleanly way than by hand. 

Testing . — Teas are repeatedly tested during the 
stages of manufacture, by pouring boiling water 
on a few leaves, to observe the colour, aroma, 
taste, strength, and other properties of the 
infusion. As many as fifteen drawings can be 
made from the best leaves before the infusion 
runs off limpid. In selecting all kinds of tea, the 
colour, clearness, taste, and strength of the in- 
fusion are the principal criteria ; the weight of the 
parcels, taste and colour of the dry leaf, and its 
smell when strongly breathed upon, are also 
noticed. 

In China, the Infusion is sold in public houses 
in erery town, and along public roads and the 
banks of rivers and canids *, nor is it unusual for 
the burdened and weary traveller to lay down 
his load, refresh him^lf with a cup of warm tea, 
and then pursue his journey. The wealthy 
Chinese simply infuse the leaves in an elegant 
porcelain cup, which has a cover of the same 
materiad; the leaves sink to the bottom of the 
Oupj and generally remain there without incon- 
venience, though Occasionally some may float 
or rise to the surface. To prevent this incon- 
venience, sometimes a thin piece of silver flligree 
is placed immediate^ on them. Where economy 
is necessary to be studied, the teapot is used. 
Chinese use the best they can afford, generally 


the young leaves from old trees ; they put a few 
leaves into a cup and pour on them water a little 
sliort of the boiling point, and drink hot. 

Raw tea leaves, just as they are plucked from 
the bushes, and unmanufactured, are exposed for 
sale in the niarkots of China. They are sold at 
from three farthings to five farthings a pound; 
and as it takes about 4 pounds of raw leaves 
to make 1 pound of tea, it follows that the 
price paid is at the rate of 3d. to 5d. a pound ; 
but to this must be added the expense of mani- 
pulation. In this manner the inhabitants of large 
towns ill China, who have no tea farms of their 
own, can buy the raw leaves in the market, and 
manufacture the beverage for themselves and in 
their own way. 

The tea of Mongolia is prepared by simply 
firing the leaves, so soon as plucked, seven or 
eight times in an iron pan. 

The wealthy Japanese continue the ancient mode 
of grinding the leaves to powder ; and, after in- 
fusion in a cup, it is whipped with a split bamboo 
or denticulated instrument till it creams, when 
they drink both the infusion and powder, as coffee 
is used in many parts of Asia. 

Analysis of Tea. — The infusion made from tea 
contains gum, glucose or saccharine matter, a 
large quantity of tannin, and a jieculiar nitrogen- 
ized principle called theine ; this is identical with 
caffeine, and upon its presence many of the pro- 
perties of tea depend. The amount of gum and 
tannin contained in a given sample of tea afford 
data by which its quality may to some extent be 
determined. Tea by mauy is looked on more as 
a luxury than of uue to the human system ; but 
Liebig, without entering minutely into the med- 
ical action of caffeine, theine, etc., says it will 
surely appear a most striking fact, even if we 
were to deny its influence on the process of 
BecretioD, that the substance, with the addition 
of oxygen and the elements of water, can yield 
taurine, the nitrogenized compound peculiar to 
bile. 

Properties of Tea. — Lo Yu, a learned Chinese, 
who lived in the dynasty of Tang, a.D. 618 to 906, 
gives the following account of the qualities and 
effects of the infusion of the leaves of the tea plant : 
— * It tempers the spirit and harmonizes the mind ; 
dispels lassitude and relieves fatigue ; awakens 
thought and prevents drowsiness ; lightens or 
refreshes the body and clears the perceptive 
faculties.* In Pereira’s Materia Medica, we find 
the following remarks relating to the properties 
of tea : — ‘ Its astringency is proved by its chemical 
properties. Another qualitjr possessed especially 
Dy green tea, is that of diminishing the tendency 
to sleep. Tea appears to possess a sedative in- 
fluence with regard to the vascular system. Stroi^ 
green tea taken in large quantities, is capable, in 
i some constitutions, of producing a most distressing 
feeling, and of operating as a narcotic.’ 

Brick tea in llonkow is made of two sii^ 
The largo green brick tea is made by the RuBsian 
factors at Hawning, and at Tsung-yangin Hu-peh, 
and is sent throng the Kalgan gate of the Great 
Wall. The small brick tea is much finer than 
the large, and the black brick tea is made in the 
same moulda These teas go to the Siberians, 
the Buriat, the Tungus, and Kirghiz tribes, as well 
as the Mongols. The bricks are in a convenient 
form for barter. They are by no means an in- 
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ferlor tea, and it is actually eaten, the loaves works. The Public Service Examinations cannot 
being chopped up with salt and butter or koumiss, be passed unless this be done. 

The finer sorts are friable .masses* and are packed TEAK, Tectona grandis. 

In papers; the coarser are sewn up in sheep- Sagwan, . . . Hind. ITekmaram, . . • Tam. 

skin. In this form it is an article of commerce Jatii .... Malay. | Teku ohettu, . , Tkl. 

throughout Central and Northern Asia and the The teak tree grows in the southern and western 
Himalayan provinces ; and is consumed by Mon- parts of the Peninsula of India, in Malabar, in 
gois, Tartars, and Tibetans, churned with milk, Ganara, in the Wynad, in the forests of the 
salt, butter, and boiling water, more as a soup Animallay Hills, also in Burma, N. Siam, Sumatra, 

than as tea proper. Certain quantities are forced Java, Celebes, Sumbawa, I^so, and the Shan 

upon the acceptance of the western tributaries States. Between Japara and Sourabaya several 
of the Chinese empire in payment for the sup- extensive teak forests occur. But Java is the 
port of troops, etc. ; and is hence, from its con- only island in the Archipelago possessing teak 
venient size and form, brought into circulation forests which are available to any extent for the 
as a currency over an area greater than that of purpose of ship-building. In Sumatra, Celebes, 
Europe. and Sumbawa, the forests are so far distant from 

Green brick tea is made at Tung-shan in the sea, that the expense of land carriage prevents 
Ho-nan province from leaves which have fallen the natives from deriving any great advantage 
to the ground. Tbese are put into wicker baskets, from its use. Teak is not known to inhabit the 
which are placed over slow fires, in iron pans kfalayan Peninsula. The teak forests in Pegu 
'filled to the brim with water, which is kept and Amherst, also those of the Wynad and 
Imiling, and the ascending steam permeates Godavery, are extensive. The tree grows to a 
the ndxed leaves in the basket The contents great size, attaining maturity in about eighty years, 
are then placed in moulds, and eventually and is the best wood iu India for ship timber, 
press^ with heavv weights. The process Ukes a house-carpentry, or any other work where strong 
month* Black brick tea is pr^ared in the and durable wood is required. 

Same manner in three weeks. It is made at Godavery teak varies much in density ; much 
Bung-yang and Yang-lou-tung in Hu-peh province, of it is finely veined ; generally it is heavier than 
--‘Javmon'i Ed, Jo., 1825, p. 878; haron F. Von the Rangoon teak, but not equal to some from 
Mueller^ Select Plantt; Ball^ Cultivation and Manu- the Malabar coast. 

factureo/Tea; Dr, Cooke^ Food; Sir John Davie^ Upon the whole, the Malabar teak seems the 
China; Fortune^ Tea Districts ; Fortune^ Wander- best. That of Rangoon is lighter and more open 
ingtt in China ; Willianui* Middle Kingdom ; in the grain, and is preferred for masts and spars. 
Bonynge*s America ; Cat, Exh,^ 1862 ; Smithy Mat, The dark or heavy teak of the mountains border- 
Med* China ; Archdeacon Gray, China^ it. pp. ing on the Godavery is very little if at all inferior 
204-214; L, Lyod and Cheshire's Market Renoris ; to the Malabar, but a good deal of the Godavery 
Ewart Macaughy and Co,^t Circulars ; Waae, pp. teak is very open -grained. 

141, 142; Universal Review ; HassalCs Food and The sap-wood is white and small; the heart- 
tfx Adulterations ; M^CullocKs Commercial Die- wood, when cut green, has a pleasant and atrong 
tionaru; London Market Reviews and Commercial aromatic fragrance and a beautiful dark ^Iden- 
Circulars ; Prize Essays on Tea Cultivation^ yellow colour, which ou seasoning soon darkens 
published in the Journal of the Agri - Horti- mto brown, mottled with darker streaks. It is 
cultural Society of India^ iii, part 2, 1872 ; J. F, moderately hard, exceedingly durable and strong, 
W, Watson on the Cultivation and Manufacture does not split, crack, warp, shrink, or alter its 
of Tea ; The Tea Cyclopmdia--Articles on Tea shape ; when once seasoned works easily, and takes 
Statistics, compiled by the Editor of the Indian a good polish. A cubic foot, when seasoned, 
Tea Gazette, and Blights from Drawings by S, E, averages 42 lbs. It does not suffer if in contact 
Peal, 1882 ; The Tea Industry in India, by Samuel with iron, and is rarely if ever attacked with 
Baildon, author of Tea in India, 1882. white ant& It is used for house and ship build- 

TEA-HEIH-TU-SHWO. Chow-tsze was the ing, for bridges, sleepers, furniture, and is also 
originator of the second epoch of philosophical exjwrted from India— 

development in China. To him is ascribed the Cublo Tons. Vaioe lu. Cubic Toni. Yiluo Ri. 

merit of having revived that distinct knowledge 1874-76, 42,868 32,85,640 1879^, 38,420 28,10,580 
of the greatest truths which had been lost to Uie 1875-76, 60,612 44,06,182 1880-81, 65,636 60,00,406 
world for the thirteen centuries that had elaMcd 1877-78, 66,939 40,66,524 1882-83, 69,187 61,12,597 
after the death of Mencius (Meng-tie). Ana he Linseed oil applied to teak brings out the veins 
regained that knowledge by the independent of the wood very beautifully. For ahip-Building 
efforts of his own mind, tmaided by any master, purposes, teak is auperior to every other sort of 
Only two of his works have been preserved, the wo<m, being light, strong, durable, whether in or 
Tea-heih-ta-ahwo and the Tungshat He died in out of water, fte ships of war built of this timber 
A.D. 1200 ; and in a.d. 1241 an imperial rescript were— 

ordered his tablet, with those of four of his im- MindeD,ComwalIis.HelTine, 

mediate predecessors, whose works he had an- Malabar, Wellesl^, QangeSf Asia, BomDsy, Cal- 
notated, to be placed in the temples of Confucius, cutta, Hastings. 

which are to be found in every district dty fWpafsr.— Balseite, Amphitrite, Trinoomalee, 
throughout the empire. From that time to this, Seriogapatam, Madagascar, Andromeda, Alligator, 
a period of six hundred years, his views of philo- Ssknarang, Herald. 

sophy, morality, and politics have been supreme S/oeps.— Victor, Chsmeleon, Spbynx, Oochin. 

lo China. At thia day, his commentaries on the Tesx wood is used as a rib-lining of the arches 
Yih King and the Four Books are learned by heart in the eaves of Karli, and is said to be coeval 
by millions of Chinese, with the text or these with their fonnatlon, about two thousand years 
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ago. Pliny states tbat the beams in the temple of 
Apollo at Utica were in perfect preservation in 
bis time, though they had then endured 1178 
years. The tei^ furnishes an opaque, dull ash* 
coloured oil, which separates into two layers, an 
upper or dark-coloured clear stratum, and a lower 
ana more solid deposit. Its chief use is for ap- 
plying to wood-work of all sorts, either alone as 
a natural varnish, or in combination with certain 
resins. 

A concretion of lime or ^psum is occa- 
sionally found in the shake of the teak. — M. Ex, 
J, R, Uecords; Govt, of India F, D, Conservators' 
Reports; Mr, Earl; Mr, Gamble, 

TEAL. 

Tuliia bigri, , . . Beno. Cercedula. Cercevolo, It. 
Krik-and, .... Dam. Sartella, Soavolo, . „ 

Winter taling, . . DuT. Anitrella, .... „ 

Sarcelle, Oercelle, . Fa. Anitra dTnvemo, . ,, 

Ceroerelle, Aldebrande, „ Keatel-ort and, . . Nob. 
Oarsote, Halebran, „ Aria, Kraeck, . . Sw. 
Spiegel cntelein, . Gbr. Oor<hwyad, . . Welsh. 
Kriekente, . . . „ Braoh-hwyad, . „ 

The teal is a swimming bird of the family 
Anatidie and sub-family Anatinm, and of the genus 
Qiierquedula, and seveiwl species are known. 
They are of somewhat slender make, and fly very 
rapidly. Teal have long been prized as a delicate 
food. Willughby remarks that for the taste of 
its flesh and the wholesome nourishment it affords 
the body, it * doth deservedly challenge the first 
place among those of its kind.* In the Portraits 
u’Oyseaux 1557, the following quatrain celebrates 
its excellence, and alludes to its habits : — 

* Bien peu louvent le plonge la sarcelle 
Entre deux eaux, do lequelle la chair 
Eat delicate ; aussi couste elle cher 
Autant qu'oyseau qui soit petit comme eUe.' 

Accordingly it held a high place in ancient 
feasts. We find it among the * goodly provision * 
at the banquet given at the enthroning of George 
Novell, archbishop of York, in the reign of Edwa^ 
IV., — * mallardes and teals, 4000.* The price in 
the Northumberland Household Book is, ‘Teylles, 
Id., mallards being 2d.’ 

Q. crecca, Zinn., the common teal of India, is 
14^ inches long. It is migratory, and breeds in 
the northern and temperate regions, but it is one 
of the most abundant, as also one of the earliest 
visitors to India. It arrives early in September, 
and frequents both tanka and rivers, often in 
immense flocks. Us flight is amazingly rapid, 
liirgc numbers are netted and caught in various 
ways to supply the tealeries. It is a night-feeder. 
It IS most excellent food. 

Q. circia, Zms., the blue- winged or Garganey 
teal, is distributed over the greater portion of the 
Old World. It is even more abundant in Indm 
tbim the common teal, but is somewhat later in 
its arrival. It has a swift flight, occurs in vast 
flocks, and feeds at night. Vast quantities of 
this and Q. crecca are caught alive, some by large 
flap-nets, others by nooses fixed to a long line 
across a jhil, and in some places by a man 
wading, with his head above water concealed in a 
large earthen pot, several of which have previously 
been set afloat 

Q. formosa, the Japanese teal, is very beautiful ; 
is likewise a native of North-Eastern Asia, being 
found in Japan and Manchuria. 

Q. glocitans, Pallas^ is the clucking teal of India. 
It is a rare hixd both in Europe and in India, and 


appears to be most common in Northern Asia on 
the borders of Lake Baikal, and in China and 
Japan. It has a peculiarly loud clucking call, 
mok-mok-mok-lok ! 

The whistling teal is the Dendrocygna awsuree. 
Other species are Q. falcata, Pallas; Q. Javana, 
Bodd.; Q. Manillensis, Mull, and ^hl,; and Q. 
numeralis, M, and Sck,-^erdon^ ii. p. 806. 

TEASEL. 

Fuller’! toMsl, . . Eno. Kratidittel, . . . Qer. 
Fuller’s thistle. . . „ Oardo da oardare, . It. 

Ohardon k oaraer, . Fr. Oardeuoha, . . . 8p. 

Weber-distel, . » OXB. Oardo peiuador, . . ,, 

This plant is the Dipsacusfullonum of botanists. 

It is cultivated in England ; clothiers employ the 
crooked awns of the heads for raising the nap on 
woollen cloths, etc. — McCulloch; Faulkner, 

TEA-TASTER, a person who tests the Qualities 
of teas in the Chinese ports, or in the London 
brokers* offices. — Simmonds' Diet, 

TECOMA, a genus of elegant plants of the 
order Bignoniacem. Several species occur in India, 
and others have been introduced. T. jasminoides 
has pink flowers. T. radicans is a climbing 
glabrous plant. It grows against a wall by throw- 
ing out roots from its branches in the same manner 
as ivy. Its large flowers are called trumpet- 
floweis. T. Stans is a small tree or ornamental 
garden shrub. Its roots are reputed diuretic. 

TECOMA CAPENSIS, LiudL, is the Bignonia 
Capensis, TViunh., an elegant creeping plant with 
oranffe-coloured flowers, well adapted for covering 
a wau or running up a trellis-work ; grown from 
seed in common garden soil. 

TECOMA UNDULATA. Q. Don. 

Bignonia undulsta, Roxh, 

Bug trora . . of Bombay. I Beg-dawan, . . FusUTO. 
Rohira, Lahura, . Panj. Rcodan, Babdun, „ 

Luar, ..... „ I Kbew, SlMO. 

A small stiff -looking tree occurring in the arid 
tracts from Dehli westward through Hurrtana and ^ 
the Central Panjab to the Salt Range and Trans- 
Indus, where it grows up to 2500 or 8000 feet. 
Also in the Siwalik, and on the Beas below 
Kaugra. This has perhaps the handsomest 
flower of any indigenous Panjab tree, and ita 
gorgeous orange-bloasoms make quite a show in 
some parts in the west of the province. Trees of 
four and five feet are not uncommon ; but at 
Sirsa, near the Sutlej, are seen trees up to 7 or 8 
feet girth and 40 feet high. The leaves vary 
greatly in size. The foliage is browsed by cattle. 
The wood is hard, close-grained, and strong, but 
is rarely la^e or abundant* used for making 
charpoys, spinning-wheels, ana ploughs in the Salt 
Range. — liort. Garden^ p. fl ; if. E, J, R, ; Eng. 
Cyc. ; Riddell ; Powell^ Handbook ; Stewart. 

TECTONA GRANDIS. Linn, 

Segun, .... Bemo. Saga Hahb. 

Ky-woR, . . . Bubm. Jati Malay. 

Jaadi Cam. Tekka, Malbal, flivoM. 

Toaktree, . . . Eno. Tek maram, . . . Tam. 
Bagwan, . . . Hind. Teku, Teku chettu, Txl. 
Shalduna . of Jubbulpub. Fedda teku, ... „ 

The places of growth and the character of tho 
timber of this tree are noticed under Teak* The 
teak tree is of rapid growth, and the trunk grows 
erect, to a vast height, with copious spreading 
branches. In 25 years the teak attains the jkw 
of two feet diameter, and is considered service- 
able timber, but it requires 80 years to arrirp at 
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maturity. A forest patch of teak, when in full 
bloom, has much the appearance of a field of ripe 
com when viewed from a distanoe, with a few 
spots of green interspersed ; by this appeaianoc 
the native hill people (UBcover the trees of teak, and 
at one season cut around their roots to prevent 
the sap from ascending the next year. The 
persons who work the forests of teak on the sides 
of the hills are thus able at a distance to dis- 
tinguish the trees from the others. Mr. Conolly, 
about the year 1848» commenced planting teak 
seeds in Malabar, and since then aaditioual land 
has been occupied by teak plantations. As the 
best method of rearing young trees, take a layer 
of fresh stable manure, three inches to be first 
strewed over the bottom of the trench, then four 
inches of decaying leaf>mould, then one inch of 
wood-ashes, and over this about six inches of a 
light sandy soil. The fine silt from the bed of a 
tank is the best. The seeds of some trees, like 
the tamarind and iiim, sprout most readily when 
put in very thickly in handfuls at two inches from 
the surface. Some trees come up in three or four 
days, others in ten or twelve, while a few appear 
to have a particular month for coming up, and 
they remain in the ground without germinating 
till a particular season. This has been remarked 
with the Adansonia and teak. It may occur with 
other trees. A good mode of rearing the teak 
tree is to steep the nuta in water for 36 hours, 
then sow them in holes four inches apart and half 
un inch under the surface, covering the beds with 
straw BO as to prevent evaporation, and gently 
watering them every evening. The seeds sprout 
in from four to eight weeks. Teak does not 
frequently spring up under shade. The pre- 
valence of other trees, therefore, over teak is a 
great hindrance to the growing up of seedlings 
in sufticient quantity to replace those trees that 
have been removed. Young tciik is not injured 
bv elephants. It belongs to a family of plants, 
Yerbenaccaj, that affords no fodder for .aiiimals; 
and Dr. Falconer satisfied himself, in piuising re- 
peatedly through forests infested with wild ele- 
phants, that they do not cause the slightest injury 
to young teak. 

Tcctona Hamiltouia, Wall , Ta-hut, Ta-iiap, 
Bukm. 

This species of teak grows on the banks of the 
Iraw^di, at Segaen, Prome, Ava, and at the foot of 
Taong-l)ong, and, from native descriptions, Dr. 
Mason imagines it is found in the province of Yay. 
It flowers in March ; its wood is inferior to that of 
T. grandis. — Drs, Roxhurgh^ Wight ^ Falconer^ 
Masoiif M^Clell.y Gibson^ CUghorriy Sttuvart^ amt 
Brandis; Mr, Rohde; Mr, Earl ; Mr. O'Riley. 

TEE. Bujt&i. Properly h’tee, the umbrella 
which crowns the top of a Burmau praw or pagoda, 
without which it is not considered to be sanctified. 
In restoring that of the Shooay-dogon at Ran- 
goon, which bad been destroyed by an earthquake 
in 1769, the king of Ava attended with an army 
of 60,000 men. — Cole. Myth. Hind. p. 397. 

TEE A, a Bornean weight, the sixth part of 
the mace ; about 6i grains. ^Simmomh^ Diet. 

TEBBA. Hind. Hand ridges in the desert of 
India. 

TEEJA or Zeearat. Hind. In Muhammadanism, 
a visiting of the grave ; also visiting the Slam or 
standards. 

TEB-KA-LOUNO or Tha-ka-dat-ghee. Bukm. 


A timber tree of maximum girth 3 cubits, maxi* 
mum length 22^ feet. Abundant at Mergui and 
Tavoy. When seasoned, it floats in water. It is 
a durable, tough wood, used for bedsteads, houses 
building, and helves or hammer handlea — Captain 
Dance, 

TEELUK, Tika, or Akahata. Huid. A mark 
placed by Hindus in the centre of the forehead. 
If a grain or two of rice be fixed on it, it betokens 
that the person has performed his devotions. 
Telak - Matti, Hind., a ney slate in Cuttack, 
also from Neilgherry in Orissa, used by Hindus 
for making the sect marks on their bodies. 

TEEN. Tam. Obsolete. Grief, sorrow, distress, 
same as old English. Spencer sings — 

* Of Qod’a high {)rai8e, and of his sweet love’s ieon.’ 

TEEN. Hind, Literally earth, dust, or clay. 
Adam, according to Muhammadan belief, was 
created from it. 

TEEN-CHAOU. Chin. The Chinese empire. 

Teen-chuh, the Chinese name for India at the 
time of Christ. 

Teen-choo-keaou, Chin., the religion of the 
lord of heaven, the term used in China to desig- 
nate the Roman Catholic religion, 
j Teen-chu-sze, a famous Buddhist monastery 
at Hankow in China. 

Teen-how, literally quean of heaven, the god- 
dess of the sea, called also Ma-tsoo-po. Every 
ship is furnished with this idol. 

Teen-sin, China lunch, literally supporting the 
heart. See Tien. 

TEEN-TSING-FOO or Tien-tsing, a Chinese 
city of great trade, particularly in salt, at the 
junction of the Eii-ho or Yun-liang-ho with the 
Pci-ho. 

TEEN YARI. Hind. A name of the Shiah 
sect of Muhammadans, applied to them by the 
Sunni Muhammadans, because the Shiah reject 
the khalif Abubakr as the first successor of 
Mahomed, and claim the rule to have fallen to 
Ali. 

TKER, properly Tevan, islanders, also written 
Tiyar, a race in Travancore, certainly immigmnU 
from (’eylon. They occupy also Malabar, and 
are engaged in cultivation. Their women have 
fo.ins of great symmetry, with a clear light-brown 
complexion, uniform and brilliant. The chaste 
women of their class wear no covering on the 
upper parte of their bodies. Their name is also 
written lyuver or Juver ; they are the toddy- 
drawers of Malabar, are a servile class who follow 
the rule of descent a roatrice, and are polyandrous. 
On the Malabar coast they form a great part of 
the people; they are a fair, good-looking race, 
and until recently were treated as out-castes, and 
compelled to move from the road when a Nair ap- 
proached. The Teer, educated in the Government 
schools, obtain service, are acquiring land, and 
are very well to do. They are fairer and more 
refined looking than the Nair. Both the Maldives 
and Ceylon are named as their original country. 
— Caldwell. See Kummaler. 

TEERAT’H. Hind. Any holy place of pil- 
grimage visited bv Hindus or Jains. Amongst 
the most celebrated are the Ganges at Ilardwar ; 
the town of Benares, Mount Abu, Panderpur in 
the Dekhan, Triputty in the Carnatic, Oonjeveram, 
and Kamisseram. At Mount Abu a group of five 
of the twenty-four Jain pontiffs are more par- 
ticularly reverenced, and distinctively called the 
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Panch-Teerat^h ; — Riahubdeva ia the first ; Suot' 
nath, the sixteenth ; Nemnath, the twentv-aecond ; 
Parawanath, l^e twenty*thiM; and Mahaviraf 
the twenty-fourth. Each has his sacred mount 
or place of pil^image (tcerat’h), and each ia 
recognised by bis symbol or cogniaance, viz. the 
bull, black antelope, conch shell, hooded serpent, 
and tiger ; and it is quite sufficient to find one 
of these symbols upon the plinth to ascertain the 
particular pontiff to which it belongs. — Rq/aWAan, 
li. p. 724. 

TEEREE, a small territory near Musaoqri and 
Dehra Doon. Families of slaves lead to this day 
a grovelling existence, all around Barahaut, 
Ramonlie, fiarraghad, and Danarghad, in the 
Teeree rajahs territories. These unfortunates are 
of various Hindu castes, mostly low, and have 
been slaves from generation to generation. The 
men and women labour in open fields and in the 
house alike, and, except in very rare instances, 
absolutely devoid of all clothing. Their hovels 
afford no adequate shelter from the keen winds 
and biting frosts of a Himalayan winter. They 
•obtain a bare sufficiency of the coarsest fare. 
All desire to escape into British territory, and 
whole villages in the Doon of Dehra are com- 
posed of fugitives fortunate enough to cross the 
watershed that divides Teeree from Mussoori. 
There would be a universal exodus of slaves, but 
for the vigilance of their taskmasters, who often 
capture runaways. These hapless bondmen behold 
the sale of their sons and daughters to buyers 
from a far country, and their moanings and regrete 
betray the internal agony that wrings their 
bosoms. 

TEER-GHAR, in Bengal, a temporary structure 
for lodging a Hindu girl on the first occurrence 
of the menses. It may be outside the house, 
or in a corner of a room, enclosed on all sides 
by split bamboos, about a yard long, fastened by 
thread. This prevails throughout India. 

TEESE OIL of Calcutta is the boiled linseed 
oil. 

TEESTA, a tributary to the Brahmaputra, It 
rises in about lat. 27° 59' N., and long. 50' E., 
and runs S.S.E. into the Brahmaputra after a 
course of 333 miles. It receives the Laohoong, 
23 miles ; Rungbo, 22 miles ; Ranjit, 23 miles. 
It is navigable for craft of 6 or 7 tons as far up 
as Puharpur, 15 miles beyond the divergence of 
the Attree. 

TEETH of animals, and teeth and tusks of 
elephants, form articles of commerce. The 
grinders or teeth proper are used for knifo- 
hwdles and other purposes. The teeth of many 
carnivorous animals are used for necklaces and 
ornaments. Knocking out of the front teeth is 
a Negro custom, and a custom of Australia. 
Teeth are filed to a point in Brazil, and in Western 
Africa by the Otondo, Apono, Tshogo, and Ashango 
tribes. — Simmonds' Diet. 

TEHAMA, a political division of Yemen, in 
Arabia, extending along the whole sea-coaat of 
that province washed by the Red Sea, with a 
varying breadth of from twenty to eight miles. 
Tehama is now a part of the Turkish empire , its 
principal cities are Hodaida. Lohw, Moxha, and 
Jetaa on the sea-coast, with Zebid and Bait-el- 
Fakih in the interior, Zebid town lies near one 
of the most beautiful and well-irrigated valleys 
in the country. Though still possessing many 


mosques and other public buildings, with a 
hanosome aqueduct, much of itn ancient regal 
splendour hc» departed. It still, however, pos- 
868868 an academy where the youth of Yemen 
and Tehama receive a liberal education, according 
to modern Arabian ideas, and is besides one of 
the chief meeting-places where the merchants of 
E^t, Arabia, and Persia assemble. 

TEH-OHAU. All the Banner garrisons of China, 
save those of Fn-chu, Canton, liang-chau, 
Ninghia, Chwang-liang, Tai~yuen, Teh-chau, and 
the nine inner garrisons of the metropolitan 
cordon, send up a small number of officers and 
men to Pekin to be there taught their duties 
in the hunting suite of the emperor, should he 
r^air to the preserves of Mub-lan, at Jeh-ho 
(Zhehol). These are in the keeping of a tsung- 
kwin (3a), two yih-ching (4a), eight fong-yu (5a), 
and eight hiauki kiau or subaltern s, all under the 
orders of the tutung of Jeh-ho. 

TEHERAN is known from repeated obser- 
vations to be 3600 feet above the level of the sea. 
It is in lat. 35° 37' N., and long. 50° 52' E. Tbo 
plain on which it stands consists of the debris of 
limestone and trap-rocks. It is surrounded by 
a deep ditch, towers, and a mud wall, embracing 
a circuit of eight thousand yards, with four gates ; 
that to the south leading to Isfahan, that to the 
north-west to Tabreez ; the other two look towards 
the hills in the corresponding directions. Outside 
the walls there are suburbs of considerable extent, 
several large caravansaries, and many enclosed 
gardens. Inside, the principal object is the Ark, 
or Royal Palace, which occupies a large space of 
ground adjoining the northern wall, and is com- 
pletely cut off from the rest of the town by its 
own circle of bulwarks. At all its issues sentinels 
keep guard, and at night no one can traverse the 
streets which skirt it without the password. 

Teherau is a mud-built city of 100,000 inhabit- 
ants. It was made the capital by the founder 
of the Kajar dynasty in 1788. It stands on a vast 
plain. Looking to the west and south, only the 
faint outline of distant hills are visible. Looking 
northwards, the Elburz mountains are seen rising 
from advanced spurs some three or four miles off, 
their loftiest peak, Demavend, its base hidden by 
iptermediste ranges, and distant about 50 miles, 
towers high over all, 20,000 feet and more, into 
the sky. 

The Elburz mountains at this part have an 
older and more romantic celebrity attached to 
them tliau the gloomy fame they derive from 
Hasan Sahib and his sanguinary followers. The 
ancient Hyrcania, a country of warriors who are 
reported to have carried a charmed life, lying 
immediately north of these hills, their passes 
became tbe scenes of more than mortal combats 
between tbe simply brave heroes of Persia and 
these magician chieftains. They are also noted 
for having been the place of refuge of the illus- 
trious prince Zal. 

In summer the thermometer ranges in the 
shade between 95° by day and 86® in the night, 
and the people then live in the cellars, and sleep 
on the house-tops, while the court retires to the 
shah^B summer palace on the slope of Elburz, or 
to the tents under which the descendant of the 
Turkomans loves still to dwell. — Porter's Travels^ 
i. p. 309 : Quarterly Review^ No. 269. 

TEH-P’UNG-SHAH. Chin. A substance 
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brought from Ho-hien in Kwang-ai, used along of the lateral leafieta, which are alternately taiaed 
with borax as a vulnerary. — Smith. and depressed. 

TEHR, the Himalayan wild goat, Hemitragus TELEGRAPHS. At the dose of the year 1880 
Jemlaicua, Jerdon^ pronounced Tore, also Tahir, there were in the United States 170,108 miles of 
It is the Jharal of Nepal. H. hylocrius is the line, and during that year 88,156,991 messages 
Neilgberry wild goat, the ibex of Neilgheriy were sent. The miles of wire were about 800,000. 
r^ortsinen. C^ra ibex is of Europe ; U. This does not include the lines used exclusively 
Caucasica, the (Lucasian ibex ; C. walie and C. for railroad business. The other countries having 
Nubians are of N. Africa.. the greatest length of lines are as follow 

TEIMENI, a tribe of the Aimak who dwell in Russia, 66,170 miles ; Germany, 41,481 ; France, 
the Jolga-i-Herat, from Kerrukh to Sabzwar ; 86,970 ; Austro - Hungary, 80,408 ; Australia, 
the few who have extended to Farrah being styled 26,842; Great Britain, 28,156; British India, 
by the Afghans, Parsivan. Each member of the 20,681 ; Turkey, 17,086 ; and Italy, 16,864. On 
Char Aimak knows no greater enemy than the ^e 17th May 1854 the first message passed 
Afghan, and all attempts to form Afghan colonies between Calcutta and Bombay. Telegraphic wires 
amongst them have failed. The Teimeni are of were successfully laid between Suez and Aden 
a wild, warlike nature, though agricultural. on the 28th May 1869. The Red Sea Telegraph 

TEINOSTACHYUM ATTENUATUM. Munro. was opened on the 1st October 1869. The tele- 
A hardy bamboo of Ceylon, growing on the graph system in Japan, which dates from 1871, 
mountains at elevations of 4000 to 6000 feet, comprised at the beginning of 1882, 8929 
It attains a height of 25 feet. T. Wightii, miles of line, with 9845 miles of wire. The 
Munro^ is a common plant on the western moun- Japanese language having no regular alphabet, 
tains of the Peninsula up to 8000 to 4000 feet. — it became necessary for telegraphic purposes to 
Baron F. Von Mueller ; Beddome. form a combination of Morse characters to repre- 

TEJA-CARNA, son of Icshwaku, last king of sent the sounds of the syllabary known as the 
the Suryapala dynasty. — As. Res. ix. pp. 164, 183. Katakana. This was effected by using the letters 
TEJBAL. Hind. The seeds and capsules of of the international code, supplemented by others 
the Xanthoxylon hostile ; they are employed by formed of five dots and dashes (hgures excepted), 
the natives of Northern India as a remedy for to produce a total of 47 signs, 
the toothache, and also for intoxicating hsh. TELL Hind. In India, a term applied to 
They have a warm, spicy, pepper<like pungency, oilmen shopkeepers, who make and sell oils,— a 
a property which is participated in by the bark humble avocation. Kahiin raja Kishn, kahiin 
and other parts of the tree. The term is, how- Ganga teli. Behold the distance between raja 
ever, applied to the capsules and seeds of several Kishn and Ganga the oilman. They were over 
^cies of Xanthoxylon and to other drugs. — three millions in 1881. They occupy a respectable 
Faulkner ; Ben. Phar. position among the lower castes ; nevertheless, 

TEJPAT, aromatic leaves of Cinnamomum the higher castes will not permit them to touch 
albiflorum or of 0. tamala, also called in Hindi their food. Most of them manufacture oil as 
Tamalapatra. Teipata is also applied tD leaves well as sell it. In Benares they have a considerable 
of laurus or C. Malabathruin, the- folia Mala- number of subdivisions, which for the most part 
batbri of the ancients, and in Bengal it is given do not intermarry or eat together. — SheiTiurj. 
to the leaves of C. nitidum, Nees. Their odour TELINGA, the name of a people and their 
resembles that of cloves ; the flavour is aromatic language dwelling in the PcniDSuln. The term 
and hot. Tejpat-ka-Phul, Hind., cassia buds. — is supposed by some to be derived from the 
Simmonds' Diet. ; Ben. Phar. See Malabathruin. Sansknt words Tri-lingam, the country of the 
TEJUKEH or Tajurra, the seaport of the three lingams. The country is known as Telin- 
Danakeli, is governed by the chief of the Dana- gana, and extends from Pulicat on the north of 
keli tribe, who assumes the title of sultan. It Madras, as far to the north as Gan jam, and 
is on the E. coast of Africa, and contains about westwards to Triputty, Bellary, Kurnool, Beder, 
100 huts, with about 500 inhabitants. and Chanda, throughout the regions where 

TEL. Hind. Any oil. Tel-i-gandbak, petro- Telugu is spoken ; by Europeans the Teling are 
leum. Tel-Multaui, oil scented with orange styled Gentoo. See Telugu. 
flowers. Tel-Siya, lit. black or coarse oil, rape- TELINGA POTATO, Eng. Amorphophallus 
seed oil. Karwa tel, oil of azadirachta seed. campanulatus, esteemed a very wholesome food. 

TELA. Hind. A blight on sugar-cane, like The largo dark-coloured flowers have a very 
a dark powder. curious appearance. — M. E. J, R. 

TELAGA. T£L. A species of Gardenia, of TELlNl, Indian blistering fly, species of 
the Godavery forests and Dekban ; has a very Meloe or Mylabris cichorei. The wing-covers 
hard wood, would be very good for turning.— are marked with large spots of light -brown 
Captain Beddome. alternating with deep-blue. Another blistering 

TELAGA-BODAS, the Guevo Upas or Valley fly is small, steel-blue, Cantharis violacea.— /fen. 
of Poison, at the side of the volcano Papanda- Phar. 

yang in Java, is 600 feet below the run of the TELL Arab. A mound, generally ruius of 
old crater, which is now the Telaga-bodas or some ancient city, as the mound or iginulus of 
White Lake. It is a small bare place with many Kala Jerablus, the ancient Carchemish, on the 
crevices, from which carbonic acid is poured, west bank of the Euphrates, rising in places 100 
and many dead animals-^ogs, cata, squirrels, feet above the Euphrates. At Babylon, the 
rhinoceros, tigers, birds, and snakes— are seen in Mujalibah, the Amran, and Jumguma mounds 
it. — Bikmore^ p. 63. mark the sites of the palaces and temples of the 

TELEGRAPH PLANT of India, Desmodium mother city of Western Asia civilisation. At 
gyrans, remarkable for the spontaneous jerking Nineveh, the Koyunjik and Nabbi Yunus mounds 
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mark the aitei of the palaces of ABsyiia'a kiogs ; 
and at Kala Shergat or Aasin, at Nimnid or 
Kalah, in N. Syria, cities of the Hittites, and on 
the banks of the Lower Euphrates, those of the 
cities of the Cbaldssana 

Tell-el-Yahudi, the mound of the Jews, is 20 
milea from Cairo, on the site of Matarieh or 
HelioMlis, the biblical On. It has long been 
regarded as enclosing the site of the temple built 
by Ooias, the Jewish high priest, who led the 
colony of his countrymen from Jerusalem to 
when tlie holy city and its temple were 
desecrated bv king Antiochus Epip&anes (b.c. 
168). The aescription of this temple given by 
Josephus is that it was built on the site of a 
deserted shrine dedicated to the Egyptian goddess 
Baaht, statues of which divinity iSa accordingly 
been found at Tell-el-Yahudi, and that it was 
hnally closed by Paulinus, after the destruction 
of Jerimlem. Excavations were made in the 
mound in 1870, when it was found that it covered 
the site of a walled enclosure, about half a mile 
long and a quarter broad, the best preserved 
portions of the walla being 16 feet thick, built 
in three thicknesses, much as the walls of the 
tomb of Osiris at Abydos. In the enclosure 
were found a subterranean pass^e descending 
under a part of the mound still unexplored, 
several broken statues, and a square chamber, 
enclosed by walls of welLcut limestone blocks, 
and paved with finely >polished alabaster slabs. 
In this chamber were four detached pedestals, 
two of which are iu the Boulak Museum. The 
walls have been burned into lime by the Ara^. 
The chief obiects of interest were the decorations 
of the chamber, which were of tiles, of a type 
hitherto unknown before mediieval times. Many 
of these tiles were brought to the British Museum. 
The ornamental tiles are of various kinds ; all have 
patterns upon them; but some are simply in 
relief, and glased with the ordinary bluish-green 
glaze so well known in the little Egyptian 
sepulchral statuettes ; others are inlaid with 
inoeaica, others with brilliant enamels. No such 
work is known to have been used either by the 
Egyptians or Assyrians in decorating their walls, 
although painted bricks were common enough, 
and mosaic and enamelled work were commonly 
used by both nations in small objects of personal 
ornament In Persia, inlaid enamelled tues have 
been used for many centuries; but no antique 
specimens are known. The greater part of the 
tiles from Toll-el-Yahudi are purely Egyptian in 
design, aud many of them bear a title of Kameses 
in. ; but some others (always of a circular form 
and without hieroglyphics) are distinguished from 
the rest by having stamped upon them, on the 
reverse side, the Greek letters A and E. 

TELLIGHERRI or Tallacheri, a seaport town 
in Malabar district, Madras, lat, 11^ 44' 53" N., 
and long. 76® 31' 38" E.; pop. (1871), 20,479, 
including 12,608 Hiudus'and 7080 Muhammadaus. 
It is 412 miles from Madras, and 91 miles S.E. 
of Gannauore. lU harbour has a natural break- 
water formed by a reef of rocks 472 yards long, 
and a second parallel reef at a distance of 614 
yards. Inside there is sufficient depth of water 
for a ship of 600 or 700 tons. The people are 
Moplah Muhammadans, Tiyar, Nair, and Mukwa. 

TELMESSUS SERRATUS, a rare crab of the 
Gulf of Peh-chi-li. — Adams, 


TELUGU is the language of Telingana, and 
the 17,000,358 p^ple speaking it are partly 
subiect to the British power, and partly to the 
Hyderabad State. The boundary line of this 
language may be roughly drawn from immediately 
north of Madras, where it meets the Tamil, by 
Kirkambari and Cuddapah to Bellaiy, where it 
meets the Cauarese, skirting which it runs to 
the west of Beder to Dangapura aud Murkunda ; 
then, turning north and eastward and having 
Gondwana as its northern boundary, it rejoins 
the line near Vizagapatam, and at Chicaoole it 
begiuB to meet Uriya. The most westerly spot 
at which it is spoken is the small town of Mur- 
kunda, about 30 milea west of Beder, and it 
reaches this by a wavy line running westerly 
from Sedashepet (Saiyassi) on through Sungnam 
and Beder and Dungapura to Murghjpetta or 
Murkunda ; the villages in the whole of the line 
from Sedashepet to Murkunda, speak Telugu, 
Oanarese, and Mahrati, and are called Si b'basha 
basti, three - tongue towns. In ancient times, 
Telugu seems to have been spoken os far north 
as the mouths of the Ganges. This appears both 
from the geo^aphical limits which the Greeks 
have assigned to the territory of the Andhra 
race, or Northern Telugu people, and from many 
of the names and places mentioned by Ptolemy 
up to that delta being found to be Telugu. Eveu 
now the Teling arc tolerably pure idoog the 
southern boundary of Bustar, but Goud tribes 
are dwelling amongst them. Telugu is also 
called Telegu, Telinga, and Teluuga, and its 
meaning is doubtful. It is the Andhra of 
Sanskrit writers, a name mentioned by the Greek 
geographers as tliat of a nation dwelling on or 
near the Ganges. It is the same language which, 
until lately, Europeans termed the Gentoo, from 
a Portuguese word signifying heathen or gentile. 
In respect to antiquity of culture and glosaarial 
copiousness, it ranks next to the Tamil iu the 
list of Dravidian idioms, but it surpasses all of 
them in euphonic sweetness. See Telinga. 

The Telugu people are a^tallcr and a fairer 
race than the Tamiiar. many of the more northern 
of them being equal in stature to the Aryan 
Hindu of the north. They are more Brahmanical 
than the Tauiilian races, and are as bold and 
energetic as the latter, though less restless. 

The Telugu people are the most numerous 
branch of the Dravidian iwce, although tlie Tamil 
surpass them in restlessness and enterprise, and 
in that self-reliance which supports them in their 
emigrations. Including the Naik or Naidu 
(Navaka), Reddi, aud other Telugu tribes settled 
in the Tamil country, who are cliiefiv the descend- 
ants of tiiose soldiers of fortune by whom the 
Pandiya and Chola kingdoms were subverted, 
and who number not less than a million of souls, 
and including also the Telugu settlers in Mysore, 
and the Telugu inhabitants of the Nizam's terri- 
tory aud other native states, the people who 
speak the Telugu language are ascertained 
(1881) to amount to seventeen millions. Tamil 
and Telugu roots are in the great maj<mty the 
same, but peculiarities iu inflection and dialectic 
changes have so modi fled the modem tongues, 
that they differ from eacli other aa mum as 
Portuguese from Spanish, Irish from Wel^, 
Hebrew from Aramaic, and Hindi from Bengali. 

The Teling race are good farmers, carefully 
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storing thn rainfall m artificial ponds or lakes. language forbids the use of anything but the 
They have been good infantry soldiers, but are singular for the deity. The common word in 
not horsemen; they repeatedly drove back the use for saving or taking care of anHbing, as 
Golconda and Beder armies. A considerable money, is dapettee, hide. Only after the JDisarming 
portion of the force with which Lord Clive Act, consequent on the 1857 mutiny, the people 
fought the battle of Plassey was composed of of classes got out of the habit of carrying 
Teliugs, and, until late years, perhaps even now, arms with them. Except along the coast, hardly 
Teliiig was the term given in Northern India to any Europeans penetrated into the Telugu country 
the irregular foot solmers employed there. Those earlier than the beginning of the 19th century, 
engaged in civil life push their way fearlessly and only since its middle have the efforts even of 
amongst the other nations on their south ana Christian missionaries extended beyond the limits 
west ; many of them are seafaring men, under- of the town where they established themselves, 
taking long voyages, and a portion of them in The Telugu peoplo compared with the Tamil are 
former ages conquered and held large islands physically a larger, hanosomor, and more robust 
in the Eastern Archipelago, where, under the race, partaking much of the Aryan element, 
term Kling, from the Kalingapatam rulers, the The tall forms, drooping (yet broad) shoulders, 
peoples of India are still known. The Telings are and regular Circassian features of the Kayat and 
partly Aryan, partly a non-Aryan people, but Reddi races in particular, are in strong and 
most of them follow outwardly the Brahmanical favourable contrast to the general make of the 
teachings, though adhering to many unorthodox Tamil people. They are of a free, independent 
rites ; they are sober and staid, little impression- spirit, — not so tractable or plastic as the Tamil 
able, and not easily excited. A body of them, people. Under the robbery and oppression of 
known as Reddi, a very energetic, enterprising former rulers, they emigrated, or in their turn 
race, have held large municipal rights for cen- became robbers ; slavery is unknown among them, 
turies. An extensive colonization of Southern 1'bough they arc very jealous for caste as far as 
India, by the Teling race, took place under the they do observe it, and will make great sacrifices 
Bijanagar dynasty, and they still exist there as for it, nothing like the extreme homage paid by 
distinct communities. The Reddi migrated from the southern out-castes to the superior castes is 
their original seats near Rajamundry over the either demanded or yielded in the Telugu country, 
whole of Southern India, and even into the Not like the Tamil people, only tell the Teling a 
Maharashtra country, wliere they are met with as thing, and they’ll do it quietly ; say a wortl to a 
far north-west as Poona, and are considered the Tamil, and the Tamilar answer you. Servility is 
most thriving ryots. The Reddi are large men, confined to the Brahmans and Muhammadans of 
good cultivators. Many of those in the Cuddapali courts and cutcherries, — regions where the iinme- 
collectorato were, till a.d. 1865, addicted to diate presence of the former rulers used to be felt, 
dacoity. In their marriages, in the south of The liayat has a firm, stolid attitude, and a free, 
India, a young woman of 16 or 20 may be married steady stare. The people avail themselves with 
to a boy 5 or 6 years old, but she lives witli some avidity of their rights as soon as they become 
other adult male, perhaps a malernal uncle or aware of them. The abuses that prevailed under 
cousin, or it may be with the boy-hiisband*8 the supposed sanction of Government were count- 
father, i.e. her father-in-law, though she is not leas, but wherever it became known that any one of 
allowed to form connection with the father’s them was unlawful, it soon passed away. Telugu 
other relatives. Tlie offspring of tlicse arrange- people, with all their ignorance, are ever ready 
ments are fathered on the boy-husband. When to petition and appeal and to fight for their rights 
he grows up, the wife has become old or past to the last. Tiiey arc very faithful and submis- 
child-bearing, and he adopts tlic same course. sive to lawful authority. Sircar is a magic word 
The Telugu country is nearly twice larger with them ; and it is liard to say what extent of 

than the Tamil, but is less thickly populated, wrong they will not endure, if tlicy believe it 

Considerable colonics of Telugu people nave been sanctioned by Government. Whether it is that 
formed in the Tamil country, who retain their the hard rule of their former masters taught 
own language. The Telugu country, as a border- them submUsion, or whether the instincts of a 

laud, has been subject to the devastation and peoplo emerging on the whole under a kind 

ra]>acious oppression of conquerors from a dis- Government from a state of desperate oppression 
tance, who yet would not so far settle among its and anarchy to one of prosperity are necessarily 
people as to blend and have common interests peaceable, or whether, again, the nearness of the 
with them, or establish well-ordered governments Nizam’s dominious to all parts of the British- 
among them. The whole face of the country — Telugu country teaches them to appreciate Uieir 
doited with liill forts, destitute of irrigation, present roasters, — resistance to official power is 
with (till lately) large tracts of waste land, bare never in any case dreamed of. They wifi evade, 
of gardens— bears testimony to this. The fewness cheat, run away, appeal, — anything but resist, 
of ftourishing towns and of large temples; the You never hear of a riot among the Telugu 
presence, in all the larger villages, of jietty forts, people, though they are spirited enough. The 
and in most of the smaller villages of round Tamil sepoy may perhaps be the more smart and 
towers commanding the doors of all the houses, active ; but for good behaviour, solid steadiness 
from which to fire upon gang robbers ; the style in the ranks, and discipline, the Telugu man 
in which the best houses are built, everything carries the palm. 

being sacrificed to strength and si^curity, — all The Telugu people not only are a conquering 
have the same significanoe. The abject servility race, but in times of oppression and famine, when 
towards courts ami cutcherries is shown by the other Hindus remain to die in crowds, are used to 
teriu devaravaru, God, with the honorific plural, emigrate, and wherever they go they attain respect- 
applied to a superior, while the genius of the ability among the glasses to which they belong. A 
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lar^e proportion of Talugu BrabmauB^ merchanU 
and bazormen in Madraa, hold very fair positions 
in their respective ranks. A good sprinkling 
of Roddi is to be found as far south as Tinne- 
velly. The numerous body called in the Tamil 
country Badagar or Vaduvar, north* men, are 
Telugu, and belong to the kapu or rayat, or 
agricultural class. All the bearers and Waddaru 
in the south are of Telugu origin. The flow of 
emigration gradually ceased with the returning 
prosperity of the country, and the rapid improve- 
tneut of the Telugu people under what little 
European influence they have enjoyed, is a fair 
index to their capabilities. Their towns are 
beginning to be something worthy of the name. 
Money and the marks of it are rapidly on the 
increase. In the Rajaruundry district and other 
parts, the people have thrown themselves into 
the indigo and cotton trade ; and by traffic, under 
immense disadvantages, they make the western 
os well as the eastern coast their own. — Rev. Dr. 
Caldwell. 

TEMBILI. SiNQH. A variety of cocoanut in 
Ceylon, called king cocoanut, of a bright orange 
colour, and somewhat oval shaped . — SimmorM 
Diet. 

TEMBOW, or black-heart wood, grows in the 
Malabar forests to about 18 inches in diameter, 
and from 25 to 35 feet in height. It is a useful 
wood for general purposes in house-building, for 
native vessels, and implomcnlB of agriculture. — 
Edye^ M. and C. 

TEMMINCK, C. J., author of Coup d’CEil 
general sur les Possessions Neerlandaises dans 
rinde Archipclagique, Leide 1846. 

TEMPI jE, from tlie liStin tenipluai, is the 
term by which EuroiXians designate tlie places of 
worship of the Hindus, the Buddhists, the Jains, 
the Japanese, and the Chinese. That of the Hindu 
is known also as the pagoda, a word the source of 
which has not beeu traced ; but the Burmese call 
it prau, the Siamese wat, the Tamil people call it 
koil, the Telugu peo]>le call it gudi ; by the 
Persian Muhammadans it is styled a But-Kada 
(But- Khaim) or idol-house, and thelmlian Muham- 
madans call it dewal, from Deo, god, and Alaya, 
a habitation. The better known temples of the 
Hindus in the south of India are those of Dwarka, 
Dewal or Somnath, Jejuri, Pandarpur, Triputty, 
Srirangam, Madura, Tanjore, Conjeveram, Kam- 
nad, and Jaganath. Coineveram is remarkable 
for possessing both a Saiva and Vaishiiava 
shrine. Ordinarily, the Hindu temples of the 
Boutli of India consist of the garbah -graham or 
shrine in which the vigraham or idol is kept. It 
is a square pedestal with one or more cupolas, 
aud, where the cupolas are repeated, each is sup- 
ported, one above another, by two bearers (dhari) 
at each of the four corners. There is a walled en- 
closure, at each corner of which, if a Saiya temple, 
is a figure of Siva’s valian, the bull Nandi ; and if a 
Vaishnava temple, is a figure of Garuda, the eagle 
vahaii of V ishnu. In front is the portico or arched 
colonnaded vestibule. In all the temples in S. 
India — such as Oonjoveram, Srirangam, and 
others — the pilgrims are at liberty to go in and 
see the idol inside, without paying anything to the 
temple authorities. But at Triputty each pilgrim 
who wishes to have a look at the idol must pay 
one rupee for each visit, — one silver rupee, and 
not sixteen annas. Copper coins are no legal 


tender in the temple. Again, the stone idol here 
is dressed four times a day in different ways ; and 
if pilgrims desire to see &is they should pay one 
rupee for each visit. Again, if pilgrims wish to 
bum camphor before the idol, they will have to 
pay a rupee once more. In Rajputana the most 
celebrate tenmles are the £k-Linga of Siva in 
Mewar; of Krishna at Nat’h-dwara; and the 
temples at Komulmer, Nadole, Mundore, Ajmir, 
Tamba-nagari, Kuraira, Barolli, Ganga-bheva, 
Dhumnar, J’halra Patun, Morakuro, Chitore, and 
Nagara. 

In Kashmir j the whole of the buHding of Jytesh* 
wara or Sankarachari temple is of stone, which is 
laid throughout in horizontal courses, no cement 
appearing to have been employed. This hori- 
zontal treatment is peculiar to most Hindu 
buildings iu India, and is adhered to in all the 
ancient examples of Kashmir. The style of the 
Jyteshwara temple reproduces itself in all the 
Hindu Kashmirian buildings. The high-pitched 
pyramidal roof, the one, two, or more gables or 
pediments, the enclofliiig wall, and the character 
of the base mouldings, are features common to all. 

In Bengaly the pediments and gables are slightly 
curved, aud muen more numerous; but alike in 
Kashmir and Bengal, the primary form was the 
square block surmounted by a pyramidal roof. 
The mode of elaborating the plan remained the 
same in both countries, and consisted in the 
addition of one or more projections to each of the 
original four sides of the square. 

The various orders of Hindu sacred architecture 
are distinguished by the form of the sikra, 
which is the portion springing from and sur- 
mounting the perpendicular walls of the body of 
the temple. The sikra of those of Siva is invari- 
ably pyramidal, aud its sides vary with the base, 
whether square or oblong. The apex is crowned 
with an ornamental figure, as a sphinx, an urn, a 
bull, or a lion, which is called the kallas. When 
the sikra is but the frustrum of a pyramid, it is 
often surmounted by a row of lions, as at Bijolu 
In the mindra or cel la is the statue of the god ; 
the mimdiif, in architectural nomenclature, is the 
pronaos ; the portico is the niandap or antarala. 

In RaJputajuiy all temples dedicated toBal-Siva, 
the vivifier or nun god, face the east. The portico 
projects beyond the inunduf ; occasionally pila- 
sters arc placed on either side of the entrance to 
the muiuluf, aerving aa a support to the internal 
toruii or triunqihal arch. The Ek-Linga temple 
of liajputuna is of white marble, and of ample 
dimensions. Under an open - vaulted temple, 
supported by columns and fronting the four- 
faced divinity, is the brazen bull Nandi, of the 
natural size ; it is cast, and of excellent propor- 
tions. Within the quadrangle are miniature 
shrines, containing some of the minor deities. 
Siva is represented with three eyes, hence his 
title of Trinitra and Tri-lochun, the Tri-ophthalmic 
Jupiter of the Greeks. From the lire of the 
central eye, accoiding to Hindu belief, is to pro- 
ceed Pralaya or the final destructioh of the 
universe. This eye, placed vertically, resembliog 
the flame of a taper, is a distinguishing mark on 
the foreheads of his votaries. But the ordinary 
marks on the foreheads of the Saiva sect are a 
round spot about the root of the nose, or a 
crescen t on the forehead. The priests of Ek-Liuga 
are termed Gosuin or Goswami, which signify 
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control over the seusea, and th^ high piesta are four*arined» ia placed upon an altar clad in roberi 
cdibatea The idol emblem of Siva is often called of his favourite colour (pandu or yellow ochre), 
Bawa Adam or father Adam. The grand temple whence one of his titles, Pandurang. The pin^ 
of Barolli in Rajputana is dedicated to Siva, cipal shrine is surrounded by the inferior divinities 
whose emblems are everywhere visible. It stands in the fallowing order: — First on entering are 
in an area about 250 yards square, enclosed by a the Polea or porters, Ganesa is upon the right, 
wall built of unsha{>ed stones without cement, close to whom is Saraswati, whose throne is on 
Beyond this wall are groves of majestic trees, the tongue, and on the left are the twin sons of 
wi& many smaller shrines and sacim fountains. Kali, the Bhairu, distinguished as Kala, black, and 
Just before entering the area is a pillar erect in Gora, fair ; a little in advance of these is a shrine 
the earth, with a hooded snake sculptured around cont^ing five of the ten Mahabedia or minister- 
it. The body of the edifice, in which is the ing agents of Kali, each known by his symbol or 
sanctum of the god, and over which rises its vanan, as the bull, elephant, buff^, and peacock, 
pyramidal sikra, ia a souare of only 21 feet ; but The Mahabedia are the evil genii, invoked in * jup,’ 
the addition of the oomed vestibule (munduf) or incantations against an enemy, and phylacteries 
and portico makes it 44 by 21. The whole is containing formulas addressed to them are bound 
covered with mythological sculpture, without as round the arms of warriors in battle. At the back 
well as within, emblematic of the great god of the chief temple are three shrines ; the central 
(Mahadeo) Siva, who is the giver as well as the one contains a statue of Vishnu as Narayaua 
destroyer of life. In a niche outside, to the upon his hydra couch, with Lakshmi at his feet, 
south, he is armed against the Dytea (Titans), Two Dyta or evil spirits appear in conflict close to 
the rooiid-mala or skulLchaplet reaching to his her, aud a second figure represents her in a 
knees, and in seven of his arms are offensive running posture, looking back in great alarm at 
weapons. His cap is the fruatrum of a cone, the combatants. Smaller figures about Narayaua 
composed of snakes interlaced, with a fillet of represent the heavenly choristers administering 
skulls ; the cupra is in his band, and the victims to his repose, playing on various instruments, the 
are scattered around. On his right is one of the murali or flute, the vina or lyre, the inuyoora or 
maids of slaughter (Jogini) drunk with blood, the tabor, and the mudhung and thal or cymbals, at 
cup still at her lip, and her countenance expressive tlie sound of which a serpent appears rearing his 
of vacuity ; while below, on the left, is a female crest with delight. From the south side the ep 
personification of death, mere skin and bone, a has an unlimited range over the plains beyond the 
sickle (koorpi) in her right band, and its knob a Chambal, even to Mundisore and Sondwarra. 
death’s head, which completes this group of the Descending some rude steps from that place of 
attributes of destruction. view, there opens a cavern, the roof of which is 

To the west is Mahadeo (Siva) under another sup{>orted by one of those singularly shaped 
form, — a beautiful and animated statue, the columns named after the sacred mounts of the 
expression mild, as when he went forth to entice Jains. Here everything on one side is Buddhist 
the mountain nymph Mera to his embrace. His or Jaina, on the other all is Saivite or Yaisbiiava. 
tiara is a blase of nnely-executed ornaments, aud At the entrance to an adjoining cave are various 
his snake -wreath, which hangs round him as a colossal figures, standing or sitting, characteristio 
garland, has a clasp of two heads of Sehesnsg of the Buddhists or Jains. There are representa* 
(the serpent king), while Nandi below is listening tions of the deified pontiffs of the Jains, and a 
with placidity to the soiuid of the dumroo. His group of five are the most celebrated of the 
copra and kharg, or skull-cap and sword, which he twenty-four, and distinctively called the Panch- 
is m the attitude of using, are the only occompaui- Teerat’h, viz. Rishubdeva, tlxe first ; Suntnath, the 
ments denoting the god of blood. sixteenth ; Neninath, the twenty-second ; Par- 

In the northern compartment is a picture dis- swanath, the twenty-third ; aud Mahavira, the 
gustinglyfaitliful of death and its attributes, known twenty •'fourth. Each has his sacred mount or 
to the people as Bhookha Mata, or the personi- place of pilgrimage (teerat’h), aud each is reoog- 
ficalion of famine, lank and bare, her necklace, nised bv his symbol, viz. the bull, black antelope, 
like her lord’s, of skulls. Close by are two conch shell, hooded serpent, and tiger ; and it is 
mortals in the last stage of existence, so correctly auite sufficient to find one of these symbols upon 
represented as to excite an unpleasant surprise, the plinth to ascertain the particular pontiff to 
The outline ia anatomically correct. The mouth which it belongs. At the farther end of the cave 
is half open aud distorted ; and alUiough the eye is known as Bhim’s Bazar is a dagoba supporting 
closed in death, an expression of mental anguish the roof. Two columns, called Sumeru, support 
aeems still to linger upon the features. A beast the roof, and as Sumeru mount is sacred to 
of prev is approaching the dead body ; while, by Adinatb, the first pontiff, it is likely that he was 
way of contrast, a rosle figure, in all the vigour of here worshipped. There is an extensive piazza, 
youth and heidth, lies prostrate at her feet. supported by rows of massive square columns, all 

Dhumnar^ famed for its Buddhist caves, has cut out of the solid rock, evidently a dharm- 
also been at one time a seat of the Vaishnava sala for pilgrims, and on the exterior are numerous 
sect, aud at another a seat of the Saiva religion- square cells, the apartments of the Srawak or 
iata. There is a gallery 100 yards in length, Jain laity. There are also many Pausid-sala or 
terminating in a quadrangular court, measuring halls of the Yati, or initiated disciples, who stand 
100 feet by 70, and about ^5 feet in height, in the same upright meditative posture as the 
hollowed out of the cellular iron-clay rook, in the pontiffs. 

centre (ff which is the temple of the four-armed Jain architecture is as distinct in character 
divinity, Ohatur-bhuja or Vuihnu, the ground plan from the Brahmanical as their relimoo. There ia 
of the temple being the usual xnindra and munduf generally a chasteness and simplicity in their 
and portico. Vishnu, who u here adored as the temples, affording a wide contrast to the ela- 
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borat^ly Sculptured Bbtinea of the Salra and other Kearly all the fineet buildings of early times ha^e 
polytheist sects of India. The design of the Jain been constructed of stone, while the edifices of 
temple at Komulmer is truly classic, and consists modern times, that is since about the fourteenth 
onW of the sanctuary, which has a vaulted dome century, comprising gome of the most stupendous 
ana colonnaded portico all round. A temple at piles at present to be met with, are of brick. 
Hallybede, about 60 miles N.W. of Seringapatam, At Satara, a Hindu temple erected to Vishnu 
in Mysore, is almost identical with that at by Anand Rao Bhikaji, Kasti, cost Rs. 2,16,250, 
Komulmer. But Colonel Tod found that Saiva and he built a Wada at Wai in a.d. 1789 at a cost 
sectarians had introduced into the Jain temple of of Rs. 1,02,000. 

Komulmer a massive monolithic emblem in black The mandap or antarala is the entrance-hall of 
marble of the Hindu Jivi-pitri. At Kuraira is a a Hindu temple. In front of a Hindu temple is 
temple of some celebrity, dedicated to the twenty- the dipinal, usually a monolith pillar, on which 
third of the Jain apostles, Parswanath. There lamps are suspended. 

are inscriptions recording its foundation in 8. 11, A Buddhist temple has the gala or neck of the 
and several from 1300 to 1860. The temple is dagoba, the garbha (womb), the shrine, the dome, 
impMing, and though evidently erected in the the h'tee, the finial, and umbrella on a Burmese 
decline of the arts, may be considered a good dagoba. In China, at the entrance of Buddhist 
specimen of the twelfth century. It consists temples there are generally placed colossal figures 
of two domes, supported by numerous massive or pictures of four great beings, possessing dif- 
columns of a species of porphyry of close texture, ferent attributes. They are the polia or warders 
excessively hard, and taking a fine polish. The of the place. The Confucian temples have 
capitals of the columns are filled with figures of by rights no images in them, the monumental 
the Jain pontiffs. The domes are of nearly equal tablet being the object of worship among the 
diameters, about 30 feet each, and about 40 in disciples of Confucius, and before which they 
height; under the further one is the sanctum of burn incense and pray. In all other temples the 
Parswa. There is a splendid colonnaded vestibule idols are multitudinous, not only of Buddha liim- 
at the entrance, richly sculptured, which gives a self in his three attitudes, contemplation, exhort i- 
very grand appearance to the whole edifice, but it tion, and repose, but of many other deities, such 
stands in the midst of desolation. In the Tinne- as the god of war, the god of agriculture, the 
velly district is a rock temple, Kalugumalei, queen of heaven, and numberless others. — Frere, 
covered with Jain figures and inscriptions. These Antipodes, p. 229; Tod's Rajasthan; Cole. III. 
inscriptions have been pronounced the oldest Build. Kashm. 

specimens of the Tamil language hitherto dis- TEMPLE, Sir RICHARD, Baronet, G.C.S.I., 
covered. The Tamil character of the inscription C.I.E., D.C.L., a Bengal civil servant, author of 
is different from the Tamil character of to-day, India in 1880, Men and PI vents of my Time in 
but the germ of the present character is con- India (1882). Whether as regards the varied 
tained in it. In a field close to Nngalapuram, offices held by him, or the great extent of the 
in Ottapedaram taluk, is a colossal Jain image, countries in which he served or which he visited, 
There is a small Jain image in the village he was never surpassed by any servant of the 
of Kolatur, and it is worshipped by the natives, British Indian Government. Amongst other 
who apparently do not know what it is. There offices, he was Secretary to the Governor of the 
is Another in the ancient village of Kolkhei, Pan jab; he was Foreign Secretary to the Govern - 
near to Sawyerpuram. Many cinerary urns in inent of India, Finance Minister to* the Govern- 
cromlcchs, notably in Courtallum. There are ment of India, Chief Comnrissioner of the Central 
many iron implements and exquisite pottery in Provinces, Resident at Hyderabad, Lieutenant- 
them. The neighbourhood of the Jain irnnge at Governor of Bengal. He was Governor of Bombay, 
Nagalapuram abounds with these urns. The old from wdiich he retired after a service of 33 years. 
Jain temple, Kalugumalei, is dedicated to the god He was born at Nash-Kempsey in Worcestershire, 
Subramanya, Siva’s youngest son. According to 8th March 1826. He was educated at Rugby and 
the oldest legends, Subramanya is the god of war, Haileybury, and entered the Indian Service 8th 
and that the Jains in the south were cruelly exter- January 1847, and his career was marked by a 
niinated by the Saivites is a matter of history, continuous series of successes. His minutes and 
Each inscription designates the image above it a reports arc models of clear, precise, and yet 
Tirrn Meni, the usual term for a Jain saint, picturesque official writing. It was he who 
Some of the Jain temples around Mount Abu are digested and compiled the Panjab Report on the 
grand, and large sums have been expended on Mutiny, also the Pan jab Civil Code, the Report on 
jthem. Traps- Indus Frontier Tribes ; and perhaps few 

In Southern India the great religious institu- know that when the publishers of the Calcutta 
tlons are Srisailm in Cuddapah, Coujeveram, Review hesitated about continuing it, he secured 
Chellambram, Srirangaro, etc. There are also its reappearance by guaranteeing them from all 
many others of great architectural merit, very loss. 

worthy of being depicted and preserved for the TENASSERIM, or Tha-neng-tha-ri, a tract of 
beauty of their scu^ture and elegance of their mountainous country between lat, 11^ and 17*^ N., 
design, such as the stone mantapam in the lying along the E. coast of the Bay of Bengal, and 
fort at Vellore, since used as an arsenal and between it and a hi^ chain of hills about 40 
cutcherry ; the temples at Tanjore, Gangondaram, miles inland. It is British territory, a division 
and Tribhuwanam, the ruins of Bijan^ar, the of the province of British Burma, comprising the 
pagodas at Leepichl in Bellary, and of Tadpatry seven districts of Amherst, Tavoy, Mergui, Moul- 
m Cuddapah, wuh many others equally worthy of mein, Shwe-gying, Tounghoo, and the Salwiu Hill 
admiration in secluded and desert places, little tracts. Area, 46,780 square miles; population 
known beyond their immediate neighbourhood. (1881), 826,741 persons. These districts formed 
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tho tract south of Pegu which British Iiwlia con- 
quered from Burma m 1826, and were for many 
years generally known under their official name 
of the Tsnasscrim Provinces. The mountains, 40 
miles iidand, are about 500 miles in length, and In 
exceed 80 miles in breadth, and in places 
feet high. The small town of Tenasaeriro, in 
)at« 12° 6' N., and long* 99° E., is built on the 
Great Tenasserim river. A chain of islands, called 
the Mergui Archipelago, runs along the coast 15 
or 20 mUes distant from it- 

Coal occurs in several parte of Tenasserim on 
the Great and Little Tenasserim rivers. At Mer- 
gui the beds are very extensive, from 9 to 18 feet 
thick, and about 16 feet from the surface. The 
principal mine is about 90 miles up the Great 
Tenasserim river. It was at one time worked by 
Government, but from want of management did 
not prove remunerative, and was abandoned. 
The Mergui coal was regarded by the coal commit- 
tee as true mineral coal, but of inferior quality. 
A similar coal is found on the banks of Tenasserim 
north of the latitude of Tavoy, 

The principal metallic ores are tin, antimony, 
Iron, gold, and galena, those of tin being widely 
diffused, and are worked. 

The races and tribes occupying Tenasserim are 
Burmese, Karen, Iiawa, Scion or Selung, Shan, 
Siamese, Tavoyer of Arakanesc descent, and 
Tajaing or Mon. 

TENDA. Tel. A lever for raising water, the 
Pakota of Europeans in tlic Tamil country. 

TENDUKIIEUA, a small town in the Nar- 
slnhpur district of the Central Provinces, in Ist. 
23° 10' N., and long. 78° 58' E. Population 
(1872), 3034. It has iron mines, which are leased 
by the Narbada (Nerbadda) Coal and Iron Com- 
pany. — Jmp, Gaz. 

TENGAH, Malay. A variety of the Rhizo- 
phora mangrove. It is exported to China, where 
it is used for tanning leather and fishing-nets, and 
is used locally as a dye, a decoction of it pro- 
ducing a deep -black colour when the cloth or 
substance has previously been dyed blue. It is 
plentiful in the mangrove forests on the coast and 
river-banks of the Province Wellesley. 

TENGALAI, lit. the southern branch, a sect 
among the Southern Yaishnava, distinct from the 
Yadagalai or northern branch. 

The Tengala follow the precepts of one Manavala 
Manumi or Ramyaja Matri, and the Yadngala 
claim Yedanto-chari or Yedanta Desica as their 
authority. Both of these saints were pupils of the 
same master, Ramanuja-chari, find neither sect 
meaks disrespectfully of the apostle of the other, 
l^th sects worship Yishnu, and use the same 
rites, with some minor differences. 

The Tengala and Yadagala, if of the same ca8te» 
may eat together and intermarry ; but among no 
other sects are there such frequent and bitter 
quarrels. Tencalei means Southern Yeda, and 
Yadacalei Nolrthem, and in all probability the 
existing disputes have reference to the assumption 
of Buperionty of ritual on the part of some 
northern Brahmans settling in the south- The 
Teng^ are most numerous in the southern 
provinces, and this fact would seem to confirm 
the view that the qumrel primarily arose from the 
northern people, the Yadagala, httempting to 
interfere with tite established practices of the 
southern sect 


The great and really serious matter In dispute 
between the two sects is in regard U) the mono of 
wearing the trident or caste mark. All Yaishnava 
wear their caste marks on the forehead irt 
lon^tudinal form, while the Saiva wear theirs 
horizontally or as round dots. 

Some old Sanskrit authority has laid down that 
the Yaishnava marks shall extend from the nose 
to the hair, but no one seems to know who the 
authority was, or in what book the statement was 
made. 

This very dubious authority seems to have been 
the cause of the quairels of the sects. The Yada- 
gala or Northern Yaishnava say that from the nose 
means any part of the hOsc, and so begin their 
marks at the root of the organ, between the eye- 
brows. The Tengala argue that everything has 
a beginning, a middle, and au ending, so they 
begin their marks on the upper part of the nose 
itself, considering that the organ is divisible into 
three parts. The trident is the same in both sects, 
only tnat one carries the middle line a little way 
down the nose, while the other Bto}>8 short at the 
root of the nose. Women of the Yaishnava sects 
do not wear the trident, but a single straight 
yellow line from the hair to the nose. I’his 
weighty matter is a cause of constant clashing 
between the sects. If an old temple of Vishnu is 
found with the trident carved upon it after the 
fashion of the Yadagala sect, they claim the 
temple and endowments as belonging to their 
party, and appeals are sometimes made to the 
law courts for the settlement of these disputes. 
AU Yaishnava resort to all Vaishnu temples 
without any sectarian differences. 

TENGGER MOUNTAINS, a range in Java 
connected with Gunungdasar, E. of Sourabaya, 
where a remnant of the people still follow the 
Hindu worship. These people occupy about 40 
villages, scattered along this range of hills in the 
neignbourhood of what is termed the sandy sea. 
The site of their villages, as well as the construc- 
tion of their houses, are peculiar, and differ 
entirely from what is elsewhere observed in .Java. 
They are not shaded by trees, but built on spacious 
open terraces, rising one above the other, each 
house occupying a terrace, and being in length 
from 30 to 70 and even 80 feet. The door is 
invariably in one comer, at the end of the build - 
ing, opposite to that in which the fireplace is 
built. At the interment of an inhabitant of 
Tengger, the corpse is lowered into the grave 
with the head placed towards the south (contrary 
to the direction observed by the Muhammadans), 
and is guarded from the immediate contact of the 
earth by a covering of bamboos and planks. 

Thisterracfe practice seems to have once pre- 
vailed in the iPhIlippines. The inhabitants of the 
Serwatti Islands select the summits of hills or the 
brows of cliffs which rise abruptly from the sea, 
as sites for their habitations. 'The crest or extreme 
summit of the hill is occupied by a large waring 
tree, the Ficus Indies of Rumphius, beneath which 
the idols of the village are placed on square plat- 
forms of loose stones. Here the elders meet when 
any Important matter is to be discussed. Below 
the Vm the sides of the hills are suarped into a 
suceessioii of i^tforms or terraces, on which 
are erected their oblong bam-like bouses, with 
wooden walls and palm-leaf thatch. At Lett!, 
a neighbouring island, where the hills are fiu* 
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Inland, the browe of the cliffs which overhang 
the sea are selected, and a similar mode of 
scarping into terraces is adopted when necessary. 
The same system also prevails at Paha and Timor 
Ijnut. The Serwatti islanders have a more general 
resemblance to the inhabitants of the South Sea 
Islands than to those of the Indian Archipelago. 
They arc taller and fairer than the Malays or 
Bngjs. They wear a waist-cloth made of cotton 
orof the bark of the paper mulberry, and allow 
their long wavy hair to lloat over their shoulders, 
or tic it at the back of the head. Their vesseds, 
the eora-cora, are long and graceful, with low 
sides and gr^'at breadth of beam, high stems and 
sterns, which rise like h(»rn8 at each extremity of 
the vessel, and are oriiarncnicd with festoons of 
large cowrie shells and bunches of feathers. 
Major Hamilton, II.M. iJlst M.N.L, who had 
travelled in Java, mentions that lie foiuid the 
same system of terracing amongst the Malai 
Arasar or hill kings of the Pnlney Hills in the 
extreme south of India. — Raffles* Java^ i. p. 329. 

TENGHE, a silver coin current in Central 
.Asia. In Bokhara 24 make an English pound, 
but in Khiva 40. 

TKNIMHER ISLANDS. The groups of the 
Arafura Sea consist of the Toniinbor, the Ki, and 
the Aru groups, with others of inferior significance. 
They are scattered over a considerable space, and 
vary in size from 70 miles in length to mere tufts 
of verdure fioatiiig in the sea, like baskets of grass 
and flowers, crowned by tall clumps of palm. 
Tlie Tenimbcr Islands are inhabited by a race half 
savage in manner, whose villages, built on lime- 
stone hills near the shore, combine, with the 
varying outlines of tlie surface, the fresh and 
green aspect of tlio interior slopes, and the blue 
water in the channels between, to present a 
graceful prospect to the navigator’s eye. 

TENKAIA. Tfx. Cocos nucifera, the nut. 
Several products of this useful palm receive 
distinct names, as Tcnkaia bellam, sugar from 
the palm ; Tenkaia gurutu, cabbage ; Tenkaia 
kalu, palm wine ; Tenkaia yenimi, cocoamit 
oil. The cocoanut palm is called in Telugu 
by two names, Tenkaia chettu, and Kobbari 
cnettu. Tennam kittu, Tam., cocoanut leaves 
used in thatching ; Tcnna marara, cocoanut palm ; 
Tennam-kai, nut; Tennam-nar, the coir fibre; 
Tennam-kalu, the palm wine; Tennam oli, the 
cadjan leaf used for writing on with a style instead 
of paper and a pen. 

TENNBNT, Sir JAMES EMERSON, a Ceylon 
civil -servant, author of Sketches of the Natural 
History of Ceylon ; also of Christianity in Ceylon. 

TENREIRO. Antonio Tenreiro, in 1520 was 
sent by the Portuguese Governor in India on an 
embassy to the Persian court. He went by way 
of Ormuz ; and his narrative, wrhicli was published 
at Lisbon in 1763, is one of the earliest accounts 
we possess of the trade through Persia at the time 
when it first began to* be affected by the com- 
petition of the Cape route. 

TENTS are used as dwelling by all the noraade 
tribes of Asia, and by many of the races settled in 
towns. They are used throughout India by all 
travellers of any position, and during war are 
carried by the armies* They are made of cotton 
canvas, lined or unlined. A double-poled regula- 
tion tent, of four cloths throughout with four feet 
verandah, complete, with carpets, bamboo chicks, 


purdahs, gunny bags, and ropes, 28 feet by Ifi 
icet, will coat Ks. G70, and 23 feet by 14 feet will 
cost Rs. 620. 

A single-poled regulation tent, of four clothe 
throughout, with four feet verandah, complete as 
above, 16 feet square, will cost Rs. 450 ; 12 feet 
square will cost Its. 310. 

Hill tents with four folds of cloth throughout, 
complete as above, 14 foct square, with two saiban, 
Rs. 265 ; 10 feet sijuare, with two saiban, Rs. 200. 

Swiss cottage tents, double fly, with saiban, 
complete as above, 10 feet square. Rs. 390; 12 
feet .square, Ks. 30^^ 

R(»wti, five cloths to the fly, and four to thekanat, 
complete as above, 16 feet by 14 feet, Rs. 210 ; 13 
feet by 12 feet, Rs. 175. 

Shamianah, 40 feet square and 12 poles, Rs. 
400 ; 15 feet square and 4 poles, Rs. 00. 

Bcchobah tents, five cloths in fly, and four 
in kanat, ns above, 12 feet square, Rs. 135 ; 8 feet 
.square, Ha. 00. 

Necessary tents and tents for servants, called 
pal, a.s also stable tents, are in use. 

The pastoral races of Asia, who dwell in tents, 
make tlunn of black felt. Indeed, the term 
nomadc de.signating the.so migratory nations is 
from Naniad, a felt. 

Tlu^ northern Arab calls the tent his house 
(beit). The covering (zhaher-ol-bcit) consists 
of pieces of stuff made of black goats’ hair, 
stitched together according to the depth of tho 
tent. Some tents are of goats’ hair stuff, white 
and black. It effectually keeps off the heaviest 
rain. It is supported by nine poles or posts 
(ainound or columii), three in the middle and an 
equal number on each 8id(‘. 'I'hcsc several poles 
have distinct names. Ttie middle ones are 
seven feet high ; tho side ones only five, which 
obliges the person who enters to stoop a little. 
Tho tent is open before, and closed on the sides 
and back part to keep out the wind. It is 
divided into two parts ; the men’s apartment 
(mekaad r-abiaa) and the women’s (maharrain), 
separated by a white wQi;*lh*n carpet drawn 
rcro.sR tho tent, and fastened to the three middle 
posts. In the men’s apartment a carpet is some- 
times laid on the ground. They recline upon tho 
camels’ pack-saddles, tho wheat sacks and camel 
bags being piled up round tho middle post. Tho 
women’s apartment is the receptacle for the cook- 
ing utensils, tlic butter and water skins, the 
provisions, and all the lumber of the tent. — 
Rohivsoii*s Travels^ ii. p. 133. 

TEPHUOSIA, a genus of plants of the order 
Fabaccai ; about thirty species are known to occur 
in the south and cast of Asia. Tephrosia Candida, 
tlic fisher’s tephrosia, contains the narcotic prin- 
ciple of tho genus, and is used in the East Indies 
to poison fish, as T. toxicaria is in the AVest Indies, 
It 18 the Lehtia of Kamaon, and is a handsome 
white-flowered shrub of the Sub- Himalayan tract, 
Eastern Bengal, and Burma. T. apollinea is a 
native of Egypt, and yields a blue dye, 

TEPHROSIA PURPUREA. Per$. 

G. colonila, JIam, 

G. lancc^foHa, Boxh 
Q. c»ruliii, JRotU, 

Saksk. 
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T. stricU, Grah. 

T. laiicetefolia, Lind, 
Oalcga purpurea, Linn, 
Ban-nil, .... Beno. 
Surpunka, . . • Hind. 
Kolinil, . . .Malkal. 

Bansa, Panj. 

J’hojru, .... it 


Punkhi, . . . 
Kat kolingi, . 
Vempali, « . 
Bonta vempali, 
Telia vempali, 


Tam. 

Teu 



TEPHROSIA TINCTORIA. 


TERMED 


This small shrub occurs in the Panjab and tigers, in spite of the precautions taken to drive 
North-West Provinces of India, from the Salt them home before sunset, and prevent their stray- 
Range to Dehli, and is common on the eastern ing into the forest. Cattle, indeed, are very 
coast of the Peninsula. In Hurriana the twigs often pulled down in broad daylight, the shep- 
are used for making baskets. The root is bitter, herds in charge not daring to interfere. There 
and given by the native practitioners in dyspepsia are extensive swamps and jhils, overgrown with 
and chronic diarrhoea, as an alterative tonic and tall feathery grass, of which Hamania Tal is said to 
febrifuge. — 0\Sh. p. 292 ; Potcell, i. p. 340 ; Roxb, be the largest stronghold of tigers in the district 
TEPHROSIA TINCTORIA. Pers, There arc a few rhinoceri in this swamp, where 

T. hypsrgyrea, D.C, I Galcga Heyneana, Roxb. the reeds and grass are very dense. The Sikkim 
T, nervosa. | Tcrai gives us the Dhimal, the Bodo or Mechi, 

Ceylon indigo, . . Eno. | Anil, .... Sinoh. and the Koch, which latter also occupy the plains 
This small plant is found in Mysore and in of Koch-Baliar, and the northern parts of Rung- 
Ceylon. It yields a blue colouring matter, used pur, Dinajpur, and Purnca. — Hooker, Him. Jovrn. 
for the same piirposes as indigo. — Roxb.; Voigt. i. p. 2G6; OliphanCs Journey, pp. 39, 173. See 
TEPPA. Teu The catamaran of the Coro- Tarai. 
mandel coast. TERAIYAR is said to have been one of the 

TERA, the Buddhist temple of Japan. twelve disciples of Agastiya. Three treatises on 

TERAH, father of Abraham, Haran, and Nahor. medicine bear his name, but their real authors are 
He left Ur of the Chaldees for Haran (Harra), i.e. unknown, viz. Sikamani Venpa, Nadikottu, and 
back towanls Asroene or Sariig, on the way to fragments of a work on hygiene, Noyanukaviti. 
Canaan. Abraham, Haran, and Nahor were born TERI TGI, a river in the Kohat district, Pan- 
at Ur. jab, formed by the junction of two streams, which 

TERAH-TEZI. Hind. The first 13 days of rise in the eastern border of Upper Miranzai, and 
the month Safar, during which Mahomed was unite about 10 miles due west of Teri town ; 
seriously unwell. On the 12th or 13th day thence the river flows eastward until it joins the 
Muhammadans bathe and distribute food. Indus. — Imp. Gaz. 

TERAT, a valley at the foot of the Himalaya, TERMES, the White Ant; Termites (pL). 
which varies in breadth from 10 to 30 miles. The Dswak, .... Hind. | Chellu, .... Tam. 
Nepal Terai is called the Morung. TheTeraiisa Botm, .... Jap. | Chaihulu, . . . Tbl. 
belt of forest that runs along the foot of the Species of this insect are abundant in India, 
Himalaya from Oudh to Assam. The sal and the Ceylon, the Cape of Good Hope, and St. Helena, 
sissoo trees grow abundantly, and their timbers and attract attention from the large conical mounds 
arc floated down the rivers K!onki and Kosi. of earth which they erect, and the destruction they 

The soil of the Terai is composed of alternating produce in timber. The ordinary white ant has 
beds of sand, gravel, and boulders brought from the head large and rounded, and, besides com- 
the mountains, and the soil is generally light, dry, pound eyes, it has three ocelli, or simple eyes, 
and gravelly. The large blocks arc near the situated on the upper surface ; the antennee are ns 

inountainB, but the gravel beds extend for fully long as the head and thorax, inserted in front of 

20 miles south of the Sikkim mountains. the eyes, and composed of about 18 joints. The 

For nine or ten months, a disease, denominated abdomen is terminated by two small jointed ap- 
by the natives the * Ayul,’ renders the Terai im- pendages. As the lofty mounds of earth are all 

passable even to the natives of the country. At carried up from beneath the surface, a cave of 

the north foot of the Khassya, in the heavily corresponding dimensions is necessarily scooped 
timbered dry Terai, stretching for 60 miles to the out below, and here, under the multitude of 
Brahmaputra, it is almost inevitable death for a miniature cupolas and pinnacles which canopy it 
European to sleep any lime between the end of above, the termites hollow out the royal chamber 
April and November. Temperature in September, for their queen, with spacious nurseries surround- 
IV U> 80® ; and in November, 76® to 77®. The ing it on all sides, and all are connected by arched 
Tend of the Nepal dominions is profitable from gidleries,*^ long passages, and doorways of the most 
the revenue yielded by its producuons. Valuable intricate and elaborate oonstniction. In the centro 
timber and turpentine, ivory, and hides are and underneath the spacious dome is the recess 
shipped down the Buri Gandak, on which river for the queen, — a hideous creature, with the head 
Segowlee is situated, to Calcuttiu This district, and thorax of an ordinary termite, but a body 
along with Kamaon and other hill tracts, was swollen to a hundred times its usual and propor- 
ceded to the British Government after the Nepal tionate bulk, and presenting the appearance of a 
campaigns of 1815 and 1816, which were under- mass of shapelesa rntlp, weighing as much as 
ti^en in consequence of ihe systematic designs of 30,000 labourers. From this great progenitrix 
the Nepalese to encroach on the territories north proceed the myriads that people the suotermnean 
of Bareilly and Oudh, which formed part of the nivc, consistinff, like the communities of the 
British possessions. According to the terms of a genuine ants, of labourers and soldiers, which are 
treaty assented to by the Nepal Government, the destined never to acmiire a fuller development 
lowlands between the Kali and Bapti riven, and than that of larvm, and the perfect insects, whi6h 
further east up to the Gandak, were transferred in due time become invested with wings and take 
to the Britisli Government their departing flight from the cave. But their 

In the Terai which borders the Sards river, new equipment seems only destined to facilitate 
no attempts have been made to utilize the land, their dispenion from the parent nest, which takes 
to clear away the forest, to make roads, or intro- place at dusk, and almost as quickly as they leave 
duoe any sdieme of drainage. For a few months it they divest themselves of their ineffectual wings, 
in the winter, catUe graze on the prairies, but wearing them impatiently, and twisting them in 
many buffaloes and bullocks are destroyed by every direction till they b^me detached and drop 
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off, anrl the swarm, witJiin a few Louis of tlicir ! rare in the northern parts of the Ihimbny side, but 
emancipation, become a prey to the night-jars and very common in tlic South Konkan, from Uam* 
bats, winch arc instantly attracted to them as they garli southward, and there too always found in the 
issue in a cloud from the ground. Those that vicinity of sfn‘ainB and rivers. It roaches every- 
escRpe from the caprimulgi fall a prey to the where a very large size. It is common throughout 
crows on the morning snccccding their flight, the Madras Presidency, growing near the banks of 
The natives of India, also, in the mornings gather rivers, up to an elevation of fir)00 or 4000 feet ; it 
and eat them, fried with a little ghi, as they are is largely plante(l as an avenue tree, particularly 
pleasant tasted. One species of white ant, the in the Tinnevclly district, where it attains an 
Terines taprobanes, was at one time believed by immense girth, ami is often furnished with very 
Mr. AValker to be peculiar to Ceylon; but it has large buttroKses. It is also found in Bengal, Bom- 
been found in Sumatra and Borneo, and in some bay, and Burma. Tlie wood is used for building, 
parts of Hindustan. In Ceylon, Termes monoceros and boats arc often made from it ; it is inferior to 
builds its nest in the hollow of an old tree, and, the Terminalia tomentosa, but a valuable timber, 
unlike the others, carries on its labours without It flowers in April and May, and the seeds rip(Mi 
the secrecy and protect ion of a covered way. The towards the close of the rains, 
cobra snake gencmlly makes its home in the In tlie sonthern forests of Pegu, next to teak, 
caverns of the white ant, and it is believed to live the most valuable kinds of limber nre T. glnbra 
on the termites within. At Vnsarapad, near and T. arjuna, which present clean trunks of C to 
Ma<lras, arc many ant-hills with numerous cobra 8 feet in diameter, and 50 to 80 feet liigh without 
snakes. About one mile from Somerset, in the a brancli. The bark is justly celebrated as an 
northern extreme of Queensland, at the eastern application to wounds. — Col. Beddomr, IX Bi/lv. ; 
entrance to Albany pass, white ants have raised Mr. C amble ; l)rs. lloxh.^ Voifjt^ Gibson, M^Cld- 
their hills to heights of IGfect . — TennenCs Ceylon, land, J. L. Stewart, and Mason; CajU. Sankey. 
p. 413 ; Moresby, p. 13. Sec Ants ; White Ants. TERMINALIA BELERICA. Rod. ii. p. 431. 

TFJRMINALIA. This genus of plants is found in Belcyluj, . . . . Aiiab. Vibhituk.a, . . San.hk. 
the tropical parts of Asia and America, and many Tit Baii-kha, Rcrm. Bulu-ga»s, . . Sincu. 

of the species furnish valuable timber and other • W { ' in.vraru, . . Tam. 

useful products. Tl)e rcuus bolones to the natural s.\nsk^ T^Jlh Ta.H Xtui,' Tkl. 

order Lombrotacem ; about 17 species are natives perda, YeheU, . Mahu. K.atthu dopa* 

of the E. Indies. The bark of T. arjuna is used Tani, .... Maleal. liahadha, Bahadrha, ,, 
in India in medicine for its nstringoiicy. and in Bcleyleh, . . . . Bkhs. 

<lyeing, as that of T. benzoin in the Isle of France. This very largo forest tree has a straight trunk 
The galls found on the leaves of T. chcbiila arc and a spreading head. It grows in Ceylon up to 
powerfully astringent, and used in dyeing yellow an elevation of 2000 feet on the open grassy plains, 
and black ; the ripe fruit of T. belerica is reckoned ami it is found throughout India ; is not uncoin- 
astringcnt, and that of T. Moluccana is like it. inoii in the AValliar jungles of Coimbatore, grow's 
That of T. chcbula, in an unripe state, and of on the Si walik tract, and at Peshawur, and occurs, 
different ages, has long been known under the planted, up to the Indus. Grows also in Goal- 
names of black, yellow, and chcbulic (Kabuli, from para, Sukaiiaghur, Gorakhjiur, Dhomtola, Mo- 
Kabul) myrobalauB, and considered generally rung mountains. Flowers small, greyish-green, 
laxative. Tlic fruits of T. citrina, T. angustifolia, offensively smelling. The wood is white or yellow- 
and T. Gangctica nre like that of T. chebiila, and ish, coarse-grained, and soft, but is used and is 
employed for the same purposes. The kernels of said to bo tolerably durable ; it answers well for 
T. catappa have the same Hindi-Persian name, packing-cases, coffee - boxes, and catamarans; 
badarn, applied to them, as to those of the common grain measures are made from it ; and in Malabar 
almond ; they are eaten as such, and are very and South Canara the tree is sometimes hollowccl 
palatable. Dr. Royle liad seen the tree as far out for canoes. The fruit is used in dyeing and 
north as Allahabad, in gardens. The kernels of tanning, and the leaves also for the latter purpose ; 
T. Moluccana and those of T. belerica arc also the dried fruit is said to be similar to the .^Egh- 
eaten. From the latter a cum exudes. A milky fruit; an oil is expressed from the seed, which is 
juice is described as flowing from T. benzoin, Xinn., used for strengthening the hair. In the Bombay 
which, being fragrant on drying, and resembling Presidency it is found abundantly in all the in- 
benzoin. is used in churches iu the Mauritius os a land and the coast jungles, but although one of the 

» . ■* 1* . I i_! X r A. -1. 


Mahu. K.atthu clopa*, . . 

Maleal. liahadha, Baluuirha, 


kind of incense. largestand finest-looking trees in the forest, straight. 

The more important species of the E. Indies are and of great scantling, it is there quite useless as 
T. alata, arjuna, belerica, bialata, catappa, chebula, a budding timber, being immediately attacked by 
citrina, foctidissima, myriocarpa, paniculata, pro- worms. Bark, when wounded, gives out a large 
cem, pyrifolia, and tomentosa, quantity of an insipid gum. Its fruits are known 

TERMINALIA ARJUNA. W. and A. as the bcleric myrobalans; they are astringent, 

Pentaptera arjuna, Rox6. P, angustifolia, Jtoxb. tonic. Kernels, tasting like filberts, eaten by the 
P. glaora, Jloxb» natives, and held to be intoxicating when eaten in 

White aeen, ANoto HiND. Koha, Jamla, , . Hind, quantity. It attains full size in 60 years ; the 
Arjun, . Biifo., Hind. Kahua, Kowah, . Mahb. people of Kangra consider it unlucky to employ it 
Sadara, . . . Bombat. V * p** m house-building. It is a good avenue tree, is 

Touk-kyan, . . . Bubk. ^ukhsob^ Panj. cultivated for tKe sake of its dense 

aJ jJTnl!! Dukh.,* Sa^k! ' foliage, and the leaves arc considered the best and 

Thta Umte tree grows in the Paniab, in Benffsl, most nutntious of dl Mder for cattle, parfacularly 
in tto Ire^i Inngles, south-east of Surat, and in for milch cow The oil from the kerne:^8 separates 
An?Rnnda° biA onlv by rivers and streams, into two portions,— the one flmd, of a pale oif-grecu 
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tosa. quantity of an insipid gum. Its fruits are known 

5^ A. W. and A. as the bcleric myrobalans; they are astringent, 

P, angustifolia, Jtoxb. tonic. Kernels, tasting like filberts, eaten by the 

natives, and held to be intoxicating when eaten in 
Koha, Jamla, . . Hind, quantity. It attains full size in 60 years; the 

Kahua, Kowah, . Mahb. people of Kangra consider it unlucky to employ it 

pi«j w» house-building. It is a good avenue tree, i« 

Vella imttl . ’ Tai extensively cultivated for the sake of its dense 

* * foliage, and the leaves are considered the best and 



TERMINALIA BIALATA. 


TEUMINALIA TOMENTOSA. 


consistence of ghi. — Madrofi Mu.^etnn Uepnrf ; 
Dr$, Roxh,^ W» and A,<, Tr/V/Zi/, Gibson^ Jhandisy 
McClelland y Voigt y and Clcgfiorh ; Beddonic, 
TERMINALIA RIALATA. WalL 


Pentaptera bialata, Roxb, | Lein-hen, . , , . Bomr. 

A large deciduous tree of the mountainous parts 
of India, with small greonish-yollow flowers, com- 
mon in British Burma and the Andamans. A 
cubic foot weighs 39 lbs. In a full-grown tree on 
good soil, the average length of the trunk to the 
first branch is 80 feet, and average girth, measured 
at 6 feet from the ground, is 12 feet. — l)rs, Voigty 
Brandis; Cal. Cat. Kx.y 1862. 


TERMINALIA OATAPPA. Linn. 


T. Moluccana, Lam. 

T. myrobalana, Roth, 

T, subcordata, Willde. 
Indian almond tree, Eng. 
Badam, . , , Hind. 
Catappa, . . * Malay. 
Ada maram, . . Malkal. 


T. intermedin, Spr. 
JuglaiiB catappa, LOur. 

Ingudi, .... Sansk. 
Nattii vadom, . . Tam. 
Badnma chettu, • Tel. 


mixed with alum, a good durable yellow dye. 
The fruit gives the black myrobalans, which arc 
better than those of T. belcrica ; is an article of 
commerce for the largo quantity of tannin which 
it contains. The fruit and gall-nuts are both used 
medicinally by the natives. Mr. Gamble says the 
bark is used for tanning and dyeing, and the 
unripe fruit is used for tanning, dyeing, and 
medicine, under the names balhar, zangi, and 
zangi har. 471,167 cwt. of myrobalans wore ex- 
ported from India in 1882-83, value Rs. 18,46,976; 
and Mr. Gamble says that in the southern circle of 
Bombay, the Forest Department in 1877-78, from 
the fruit of this tree, had a clear profit of lie. 77,000. 
— Drs. RoylCy Cleghoniy Wight y MClellandy and 
Voigt; Mr. Gamble; Colonel Beddome ; Thwaites; 
Powelly p. 639. 

TERMINALIA CITRINA. Roxb. ii. p. 436. 

Myrobalaniis citrina, Grrrtn. 


Huri tuki, . . . Bbno. Haria, Harra, . . Hind. 
Kyoo, Borm. Liba, Sansk. 


This large, beautiful tree, with small purplish- 
green flowers, grows in the Moluccas, in both 
Peninsulas of India, in all parts of the Dekhan, 
and Bengal. It lattains a large size in Malabar, 
where the wood is said to be much esteemed. 
Pluropeans call it the Indian almond tree, with 
reference to the oval and flattened shape of its 
drupe. The kernel, however, is cylindrical ; it is 
eaten, and is palatable, resembles the almond in 
taste and composition, and yields an excellent oil. 
It is raised easily from seed, and in a good light 
soil, well watered, will in two years be ten or 
more feet in height, and give blossom. Its large 
leaf turns red previous to falling off. Captain 
Beddome says that as it occurs in the forests of 
the Godavery, the wood is very strong. It makes 
a good avenue tree. The bark and leaves yield a 
black pigment, with which the natives colour their 
teeth and make into Indian ink ; the juice of the 
leaves and milk of the nut are used medicinally. 
One species of the tasar silk-wonns feeds on the 
leaves. — Useftd Plants; Drs, Roxb. ii, p. 430, 
Voigty GibsoUy Wight y Ckghorny O'Sk,; BeddomCy 
FL Si/lv. 

TERMINALIA CHEBULA. Retz. 

T. reticulata, Roth. 


Aloluj as wad, . . 
HeUj-i-Kabuii, . . 

Pang ah 

Pilla-marrada, . . 
Alali mara, . . . 
Ho-Udeh, Ho-tsze, 
Hirda, Huldah, 
Hordah, . . . , 

Har, Harhar, 


Arab. 

Burm. 

Can. 

Chin. 

Dukh. 

Gond. 

Hind. 


Halela zard, . . . HiKD. 

XJmbed’hur, ... „ 

Kodorka maratn, Maleal. 
Helileh-i-kalan, . . Pers. 
Helilch-i-siah, . . ,, 

Haritaka, . . . Sansk. 
Aralu-gass, . . Singh. 
Kadukai, .... Tel. 
Karaka, 


This tree grows in Ceylon, in both the Pen- 
insulas of India, and northwards to Nepal, the 
Panjab, and K&bul, in Tenasserim, and in Canton 

K *nc6, and everywhere is a large tree. Colonel 
ome describes the wood as of good quality, 
and much used for building purposes ; the heart- 
wood is yellowish-brown or ^rk-brown, hard 
and heavy, and makes good furniture, but is cross- 
grained and difficult to work. In Burma, yokes 
and canoes are made of it The tender leaves, 
when scarcely unfolded, are punctured by an 
insect, and its eggs ^deposited therein, whion by 
the extravasation of the sap become enlarged into 
hollow glands of various shapes and sues, up to 
1 inch in diameter j they are powerfully astrin^nt, 
and make as good ink as oak galls; they also yield, 


A very largo and tall timber tree of Assfim and 
the Khas.sya Hills, and common in the Kotah 
jungles. The wood is very hard, and is not 
attacked by insects. It is of a grey colour, and is 
darker towards the centre, and in Assam is used 
for planks and general building purposes. Drupe 
oblong, lanceolate, about two inches long, two iu 
circumference, obscurely five-grooved, dull orange - 
yellow, smooth ; nut oblong, deeply five-grooved, 
one-celled. Fruit a gentle purgative ; it is often 
made into a pickle, and is used as that of T. chebula. 
— Irvine^ Gen. Med. Top. ; Voigt ; Roxb. ; O'Sh. 
TERMINALIA MYRIOOARPA. II. and M, 

. T. myriocarpa, Kurz. 


Assam. 
Lei* 


Pani-snj, 


Nkp. 


Hollok, . 

Sunglok, 

A very large evergreen tree of the Eastern 
Himalaya and Assam ; growing also in the Dar- 
jeeling Terai. Heart -wood brown, beautifully 
mottled with dark streaks, and is used for build- 
ing and tea-boxes, also burned for charcoal. — 
Gamble. 

TERMINALIA PANICULATA. W, ami A. 
Pentaptera paniculata, Roxb. ii. p. 462. 


Pilla-marda, 
Pu*marda, . 
Neo meeri, . 


Taic. 


Tel. 


Honal, Huluva, . . Can. i 
Kindal, Kinjal, . Mahr. 

Marwa, . . . . S. Can. 

Matti, Marda, . . Tam. 

A tree of Malabar, of the valleys of the Konknn 
rivers near their sources ; abundant in the jungles 
south-east of Surat and at Courtallum, and 
rising in the forest mountain tracts up to 2000 or 
3000 feet elevation. In S. Konkan it is common 
along the foot of the ghats. The timber is very 
good, but not equal to that of T. iomentosa ; it is 
said to be improved by being kept under water. — 
Colonel Beddome, 

TERMINALIA TOMENTOSA. 

T. alata, Ainslie, 

T. ooriacea, W, and A, 

T. crenulata, W, and A, 


T. glabra, W, and A, 
Pta-sal! .... Brno. 
Hutti, Kara! mutti, Can. 
Asan, Saj, . . . Hind. 
Ain, Mahr, 


Roxh„ 

Pentaptera eorUoea, Bodcb. 
P. crenulata, Boad>, 

P. glabra, Moxh, 

P. iomentosa, 

Koombook, . , SiNOR. 
Karra-marada, . . Tam. 
M^di, KaUa maddi, Xsii* 
Sahajo, . . , Ubiya. 
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This is a very large timber tree, often 70 to 80 
feet to the first branch. It grows in Ceylon, is 
common in Mysore and throughout the Madras 
Presidency, up to au elevation of 8000 or 8500 
feet. It grows in the Godavery forests, rises very 



TEKMITlNiE. 


TETUACEROS QUADHICOUNIS. 


fltraif^ht on the Aniinallayfi, an<l very fine on the 
Nullamallayfl in the Kurnool dmtrict ; also in the 
forests of the Bombay Presidency and the Central 
Provinces, in Oudh, and in all the Sub- Himalayan 
tract from the Ravi eastwards to Daricelinpf. 

The wood is dark-coloured, very hard, heavy, 
and strong. It is much used in house-building, 
and for boats and canoes, solid wheels of carts, 
furniture, and other purposes. The ashes from its 
burned bark produce a kind of potash, which is 
eaten by the natives with betel leaf ; the bark is 
astringent, and used for dyeing l)lack and for 
tanning. 

Colonel Bcddoine says the T. glalira of Rox- 
burgh only difTcrs in being more glabrous and 
having the bark nearly smootli, but tlie jmbescence 
varies much, and is called Telia* maddi by the Te- 
ling people, and he is inclined to believe that the 
Pentaptera crcnnlata, lioxh.^ also is only a variety. 

TERMITIN AO, a section of Ncuroptemus insects, 
in which hatroille includes the genera Mantispa, 
Raphadia, Termea, and Psociis. These genera, 
however, are usually regarded as constituting 
three distinct families. The Termitidm family ia 
distinguished by the following characters: — VVing.s 
with few transverse nervures, folding horizontally; 
tarsi four-jointed; antennne short and monilifonn; 
body depressed. See Termes. 

TERNAITO, on the Avest coast of Gillolo, is a 
high island, but of small extent, being only abrnit 
six miles long. Fort Orange is in lat. (P 49' N., 
long. 127^ 30' E. Several of these islands — 
Ternate, Tidoro, Motir, and Makian — are only 
cones standing on the same great fis-suros of the 
earth. The base of Ternate volc.ano is beneath 
the ocean. Its circumference around its shores is 
six miles, and its height is 6400 feet. Severe and 
destructive eruptions took place from it in IfiOH, 
1636, 1663, 1673, after which the next was on the 
26th February 1838, then on the 2.')th March 
1839, on the 2d February 1840. In that of 1673, 
a considerable quantity of ashes wa.s carried to 
Amboyna. In that of 2d February 1840, for 
fifteen hours the solid ground rolled like the sea, 
but the heaviest ground- wave was at It) a.m. of 
the 16th February, and the peoj)lc then took to 
their boats. In this interval, great eruptions of 
ashes and hot stones fell like hail. I^ava poured 
from the crater into the sea. For ten days, 
clouds of black smoke poured out. About mid- 
night of the 14th, the shocks were more violent, 
and before 3.30 a.m. every house was levelled. 
Fissures formed in the earth, out of which hot 
water rose for a moment, and then the earth closed 
again, to re-open at another place. Its pojmlation 
in 1865 was 9000. 

The lower part of the mountain, behind the 
town, is covered with fruit trees, and hundreds of 
men, women, and children go daily to the moun- 
tain to bring in the fruit, durian, mango, lansat, 
and mangosteen. When Drake visited Tomato in 
A.a 1679, the Portuguese had been driven out of 
the island by the sultan. Ternate with Batchian 
constitutes the ancient Moluccas. Milton sang of 
* Tlie islcf 

Of Tsmato and Tidore, whence merchants bring 

Their spicy drugs/— Par. Xost, Book //. 

The people are of three well-marked races, the 
Ternate I^y, the Orang Sirani, and the Duteb. 
The first are the descendants of the intruding 
Malay, who drove out the indigenes (who were 


no doubt the same as those of the adjacent main- 
land of Gillolo), and established a monarchy; their 
language is quite unintelligible. The Sirani arc the 
Christian descendants of Portuguese. 

Ternate town is at the foot of the mountains. — 
Bikmnre^ p. 306 ; WaUace^ pp. 300-311. 

TERNSTRGMIACK/E of De Candolle, the 
Theads, a natural order of plants, chiefly trees or 
shrubs, forming 28 genera, including 132 species, 
of which 67 occur in the East Indies, in Java, 
Ceylon, both the Peninsulas of India, the Khassya 
mountains, Assam, and Nepal, viz. : — 1 Cochlo- 
{tpermuin, 9 Teriistnimia, 1 Anneslca, 1 Adinandra, 
9 Eurya, 4 Ch'ycrA, 12 Saurauja, 9 Gordonia, 7 
Caineliia, 1 'fhea, 2 Schima, ? Pyrenaria, 1 Rcin- 
wai’fltia, Actinidia, iStachyunis. The tea plant, 
the most remarkable of this onh‘r, is a native of 
Assam, 

TERN8TR()MIA JAPONKU. Thmh 

T, gyn)naiitliera, W. A, 

CUoyera gyinimnthera, IF. and A. 

Shwui niuh Hi, . . CiriK. | Kyinono, Neiloheriues. 

A coinnion trc'O on the Neilgherrics and other 
elevated motiniains on the west side of the Madras 
Prc.«<idency^, from an <'lf'vation of about 4000 feet 
upwanls, also in Ceylnn. The wood is pinkish in 
colour, and much c.stecjucd; it works well, but 
requires to he well seasoned ; it is used for doors, 
rafters, aufi a variety of purposes. Another species 
of this genus, T. Pcnnngiana, C'hoisy^ is an ever- 
green tree of the A ndainans and Tenasserim ; and 
un<h'r the Burmese name, Puzzeen zwa, Wallich 
noticed a largo timber tree of Tavoy, used for 
building. — Jkddojuc, FL Sylv. p. 91. 

TERRA JAPONIC A is an old trade misnomer, 
formerly applied to the catechu, and still retained 
for gambier, an inspissated vegetable juice ob- 
tained from the Uucaria gambir, Roxb, 

TERRAPIN. 

Shwui-kwci-kiah, . Chin. | Pai-kwei-pan, . . Chin. 
See Reptiles; Tortoise. 

TERRI BLES, a dangerous line of rocks and 
sunken reefs, 10 or 12 miles ^y. from the N. 

Ramree river. A lighthouse on the 'Terrible 
was proposed to be in lat. 19° 23' 30" N., and long. 
93° IH' E. 

TEIilGORE, a large tract of woodland country, 
about 30 miles north of Trichinopoly, held by a 
Reddi. 

TKRRV, EDWARD. His voyage to India was 
published in 1655. It gives an interesting account 
of Surat and S. Wallcy, and of Tom Coryates* 
travels in the east, and death at Surat in 1617. 

TESTUDINIDAD, a family of reptiles of the 
section A, Calaphracta or shielded reptiles, order 
Chclonia, and including the genera Testudo and 
Homopus. In the East Indies are T, elongata, T. 
Horsfieldii, T. Indica, T. platynotus, T, radiata, 
and T. stellata. They are land tortoises. See 
Reptiles; Tortoise. 

TETKACEROS QUADRICORNIS. Jerdoiu 


T, lodes, Hodgvm, 

T, paoccpoii, Hodgson* 


Antilopo ohickara, Bard. 

A. Buh>quadriconiutu9,i^ff. 

T. Btriaticornis, Leach. 

Bbirul . . . ofBHiLS. 

Kotri, Kiiru of Bustab. 

Kond-guri, . . . Can. 

Bhirkuru (male), OoNn. 

Bhir (female), , . _ 

The four-horned antelope is of the sab-family 
AntUopinse. It is of uniform brownish-bay colour 


Chousingba, . • * HiND* 
Chonka, Janglibakra, „ 
Bhckra, . . . MAHR. 
Bhirki, . . . Sauoor, 
Kouda-gori, ^ « • Tan. 
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TETHAGONIACKyK. 


TETKANTHEKA ROXBUKGlllI. 


above, beneath lighte r. Tin length is 40 to 42 Sikkim, CJaro Hills, Burma, and Andamans. It 
inches, height at Bhonldors 24 to 26 inches, is one of tbc largest trees in the Madras Presidency, 
anterior horns up to 14 inches, and posterior is of gigantic growth, and often with very large 
horns 4 to 5 inches. It frequents jungly hills buttresses ; it is not uncommon throughout tho 


norns 4 to o inches. It frequents jungly hills buttresses; it is not uncommon throughout tho 
and open glades in the forcbts, abounds in the western forests of the Peninsula from Bombay 


Eastern Ghats, cecurs at the foot of tho II im- 
olnyns, is rare in Sind and the Western Panjab, 
and is uhknown in the Malabar forest, Lower 


down to Cape Comorin, and also in Ceylon ; it is 
very abundant about the foot of the Neilgherrics 
on tho western sidi*, and in the dense forests in 


Bengal, valley of tlic (tangos, (yoylon, and Further the plains of South Canara ; it sheds its leaves 
India. 4 ho spurious horns are so small as rarely early in January, and llowers when quite leafless 
to be met with in adult individuals, and arc situ- in Fehniary. The timber is said to be soft and 
ated on two osseous bumps or risings (strongly worthless. — Ikddnmc ; (rnmole. 


marked in the cranium), from which they seem to 
be easily detached. The.sc osseous ri&iiigs arc 
immediately in front of the true horns, between 


TETU ANTHER A, a genns of plants belonging 
to the order Lauracesc. T. Gardneri, Thw.y is a 
tree 40 to 50 feet high, of the (’-entral Province of 


the orbits, rather in front of a line drawn across Ceylon, at an elevation of 4000 to 6000 feet. T. 
the forehead through the centre of the eyes, and glaberrinia, Thw.^ a small Ceylon tree, growing 
become covered with black callous skin after the at 4000 feet elevation. T. longifolia, T. ligustriim, 
loss of the corneous tips. Tho true horns arc T. itcodaphne, T. nemoralis, and T. ovalifolia of 
situated behind the eye.s, or between the eyes and Ceylon, the last a tree 50 to 40 feet high, with 


the cars, inclining backwards with a scarcely per- 
ceptible curve forwards, straight, parallel, round. 


T. Hoxhurghii of India and Ceylon, the Bo-mee- 
gass of the Singhalese. AVight also gives irv leones, 


Frnooth, thick, and strong at tho base, which has T. glabrata, T. Panainanja. T. amara, l^ee.% is an 
a few wrinkles, and taperir^g to a point ; their evergreen tree of the Eastern Himalaya, Burma, 
colour yJack. Those of very old males were 4J and the Andamans, with a pale-brown wood. T. 
indies in length, and had three strong wrinkles, nitida, 75).r/>., Kintonijam, Beng., name in the 
and one ampcrfcct one at the base. The doc has neighbourhood of Sylhet, where it is indigenous, 


no horns, nor any bony projection above the eyes. 
The mammae arc four in number. The colour is 
brown, of various shades, not bright, but some- 
times so light as to approach a dull fawn, darker 
than the cervicapra, but nob eo bright and deep 
as in the gazelle. The shade is browner on the 
hind quarters, and darkest on the middle of the 
back. It becomes lighter on the sides till it passes 
gradually into white in the middle of tho belly, 
without the well-defined dark line of separation 
observable in the other two species. The fore legs, 
particularly above the knee, the inside of the 


and grows to be a useful timber tree of very great 
size. In the more remote forests whioh cover the 
Caro Hills, it is so large as to admit of being made 
into canoes of full 50 feet in length, for which 
purpose this tree is preferred. — Voigt; Thuaites; 
Wight, h\; Roxh, iii. p. 818. 

TETKANTHEKA CALOPHYLLA. MiqmL 

Cylicodaphne aebifera, Blume. 

Grows on tlic Neilghcrric.s and on the Java 
mountains. A tallow-likc fat is, in comparative 
abundance, pressed from tho berries, and is used 
for the manufacture of candles. T. Japonica, 


«uuvo u.c Kiicc ine insinc or me for the manufacture of candles. T. Japonica, 
tetlocks the nose, and c(1rc of the cars, arc very Spremt, and T. lanrifolia, Jacq., of tropical Asia, 
dark. A narrow line between the fore legs, which are similarly useful. ^ 


gradually widens towards the hinder flanks, the 1 


e similarly useful. 

TETKANTHEKA GI^AUCA. WalUch. Anever- 


inside of the arms and thighs, is white as is the green tree of the Eastern Himalaya and Eastern 

nZn„^i • ® I" ml™ Bengal. It is the Seinpat of Nepal, the Diglilati 

arranged in indistinct ridges. The Inehrymalory of the Mechi, and the Diglotti of the Assamese, 
sums IS long, narrow, and parallel with the line 


oI ,ho I„ lU haiu. ft i. 

18 always found in paire frequenting the jungles Burn kukur chettu, Beno. Nsro chettii, 1 


Jtorh, 

, Hind. 


among the undulating hills of the Mulnnd. Ilia Jungli rni hit), , . Hind. | Nara rnsmidi, . . ,, 

never found in the open country, or among the A ini<ldling-M 7 ,ed tree, native of the Peninsula of 
htlls on the eastern side of the district, neither does India, of Hciigal, ()udli,tlie Siwa1ik,and Burma. Its 
it ever penetrate into the western forests. The cinnamon smelling leaves arc given to silk-worms, 
droppings are always observed in heaps in par- The wood is used for agricultural implements. 

^6 fond of licking the The bark is used in medicine, being considered 
Mlfc emorescence of the soil, from which habit, stimulant, and after being bruised is applied 
It 18 wid,the inciwrs of old individuals are often fresh or dry to contusions, and sometimes mixed 
found to be much worn, and sometimes wanting with milk or made into plaster. The leaves arc 


altogether. 

TETRAGONIACEA5, a natural order of plants, 
of which two species, Sesuvi urn repens and Tetra- 


used in Assam to fecci the muga silk-worm, 
Antheraja Assama.— »/. L. Stewart; Gamble. 
TETRANTHERA POLYANTHA, WaU., is a 


goniB expansa, occur in the East Indies, Sesuvium small tree of tho Eastern Himalaya, Assam, and 
repens riong the rea-shorra, and Tetragonia ex- the Khnssya Hills. In Assam, the leaves of this 
^n», A/«rray, i8theNew Ze^and8pmch,acoa8t tree arc used to feed tho Anthcnca Assama silk- 
and inland plant of Australia, New Zealand, China, worm, which produces the muga silk. 


Japan ; useful as a vegetable, also as a sand-bind- TETRANTflERA R( 
iDg plant.-^F. von Muelkr. T. aiietala, Roxh., Carr. 

TETRAMELES NUDIFLORA. /?. hr. citrifolin, J\m. 

T. Orahamiana, W. Jc. ; Anictoclea Grahamiana, Nim. Bcbifcra, Wittde. 

“ adugaza, . . * Beno. I Bolur, Can. • Bkno. 

It pouk, , , . Buhn. I Meda lakri, . . . Hind. 

This is a tree of Ceylon, the Western Ghats, Chandnt”'*’. ' • PiitJ 
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produces the muga silk. 

HEKA ROXBURGHII. Ntci>. 
r6., Corr. I Sitsfea sobifora, Pern. 

MM. Sebifera glutinosa, Lour* 


^andugaza, . 
Thit pouk, , 


Bolur, Can. 


Boo-mce-gaas, 
Moda'sak, . . 

I Kara tnaraidi, 

I Meda, • * , 


Singh. 
SUTbBJ. 
. Tel. 



TETRANTHERA WIQHTIANA* 


TETRAONIDA^:. 


This tree grows in China, in New Holland, 
throughout India, in Assam, the Panjab, Siwalik 
tract, the Salt Range, to 2500 feet. Bark mildly 
astringent, used by the hill people in diarrhoea. 
It is the ineda lakri of Hindustani druggists, 
and a favourite application to bruises and wounds. 
It is somewhat fragrant, and slightly balsamic 
and sweet. Tetranthera Roxburghii is a variable 
{>lant. The fruit is globose, black, and about the 
size of a pea, yielding a kind of greasy exudation, 
from which the Chinese manufacture candles of a 
bad quality, and which serves as a basis for salves. 
— Cfl/. Ex,, 1862: Thw, En. PL Zeyl p. 255: 
aSk, ; Enfj, Cyc. 

TETRANTHERA WJGHTIANA. Wall, 
Oylioodaphfie ’Wightiana, NteM, D. C, 

Var, m, T. tomentosa. Leaves deuuely fulvo or fusco* 
tomentoso beneath. 

For. $, T. glabrcscens. Leaves sparingly puberuloua 
or glabrous beneath. 

A handsome good-sized or large tree, common 
in many of the western forests from Canara to 
Cape Comorin, from about 2000 feet elevation up 
to about 8000 ; it is very abundant on the Neil- 
gherries, where it is called Keynjee by the 
Badaga. The wood is yellowish, with a Mvtiny 
appearance, and a darker heart; it is used for 
rafters and various other purposes.-— /feddowie, FI, 
Sulv, p. 29:1. 

TETRANYCHUS PAPAVERAi:, Scott, the 
poppy seed mitCjSwarmsin poppy seed granariesand 
their store pots ; it multiplies with great rapidity. 
This, with species of Bruchus, also Calandra sitana 
and tipula, are the insects of Lower lloiigal which 
attack the poppy seed in the granaries. 

TETRAONIDAC, the grouse, partridge, and 
quail family of birds, comprising the Perdicime 
and Coturiiicinse. The family belongs to the 
order Rasores, the gnllinaceous or game birds. 
Naturalists include iii this family the grouse, 
the partridge, American partridges, quails, and 
guinea - fowl. The grouse are peculiar to the 
northern portions of both continents. Partridges 
are found in Eiiroi)e, Asia, and Africa, dUippear- 
iug in the Malayan Peninsula exce])t in its extreme 
west Quails have the same distribution (is the 
true partridges, but have a tendency to accumulate 
in the south-eastern portion of the Malayan Pen- 
insula, \yhere, with Turnix of the Tiiiamida^, they 
are the only tropical gallinaceous birds. The 
guinea-fowl are natives of Africa. 

Sub-Fum, Tetraoninoj or true grouse, us yet 
not observed iu India. 

Suh-Fam, PerdicinaJ or partridges ; those oc- 
curring in India may be divided into snow cocks 
and snow partridges, peculiar to the highlands of 
Central Asia and the Himalaya; ordinary part- 
ridges, comprising the francolin and chukor; 
gray partridgi^s, wood partridges, and bush quail ; 
Sie true partridges repi^esented by the grey part- 
ridge of Europe, with one species from Tibet, and 
the great group of Afrit:an partridges. 

I. Snow Vocks and Snow Fartridyea, 
TetraoKallus Himalayensis, Gray, Himalayan snow 
co^. 

T. Tibetanui. Ooutd, 

liorwu nivicola, Uotlyaon, the snow partridge. 

II. Furtrldycs, 

a. Francolins or meadow partridges, 
FrnucolinuM vulguris, Stephena, bhick partridge. 

F. pictus, Jard, and Sm*n, painted partridge. 

F. rhayrei, Blyth, Burma. 


h. Rock or sand partridgoa. 

Caooabb chukor, Chray, the chukor partridge. 
Ammop^rdix bonhami^ Gray, the seesee partridge. 

A. Hayi, Govld, Arabia. 

c. Grey or bush partridges. 

Ortygomis Ponticenanua, Gmilin, grey partridge. 

O. guloris, Temm,, the kyah partridge. 

d. Wood partridges. 

Arboricola torqueola, VaUn,, black-throated bill part- 
ridge. 

A. rufogularis, Blyih, rufous-throated hill partridge. 

A. atrogularis, Blytk, Tiperah, Chittagong. 

A. intermedia, Blyth^ Arakan. 

A. brunneopeotus, TickelL Tenasserim. 

A. spbenura, — ? China. 

Perdix personata, Java. 

P. Javanioa, (hnelin, Java. 

P. Charltoni, — ? Penang. 

P. puDctulata, Gray. 

P. oculea, Temm . , Malay Peninsula. 

P. thoracica, Temm., Philippines. 

Rollulus coi*onatu8, — ? Malay Peninsula. 

It. niger. 

e. Bush quails. 

Perdioula Cambayenais, Latham, jungle bush quail. 

P. Asiatica, JLat/uim, rock bush quail. 

P. erytUroryncha, Sykes, painted bush quail. 

Sab-Fam. Coturnicinai, Quails. 

Coturnix communis, Bonatere, the large grey quail. 

C. Ooromandelictt, Gmelin, black -breasted quail. 
Exc.alfactoria Chinensis, Linn., blue-breasted quail. 

K. Nov.'e Guineaj, Gm. 

E. Adamsoni, Verreaux, Celebes. 

E. minima, Gonld, Celebes. 

Other of the quails are arranged by natural- 
ists inuler the family Tinamiche. Tetrao tetrix is 
the black-cock of Europe and Nortliern Asia. Mr. 
Atkinson, in the Altai, says black-cock sliooting 
in September, when the first snow has fallen, 
is Bpleudhi sport. A common sledge, some- 
times with one horse, at others with two, is pre- 
pared, and nearly filled with straw ; upon this the 
sportsman sits down, and away the mau drives 
into the forest, keeping a good look-out. When 
he sees the Idrds, he drives along till within rille 
distance, and then stops. The sportsman must 
shoot the lowest bird ; when this one drops, the 
others look down on their faBcn mate, and remain 
quite still in the trees. I liave more than once 
sliot three out of the branches of the same tree, 
before the brood have taken fiight. When the 
birds are going, the man gathers up the game, 
throw.sit into the sledge, and drives on again. In 
these woods it is not ditficult to shoot from fifteen 
to twenty brace of black-cock in a day. This can 
only be done with a iiea-ritle, which makes a very 
small report, and is certain iu its effect. 

The Ilimalayuii snow cock, Tetraogallus Him- 
alayeiisis, is the Jer inonal of the N.W., but keeps 
to the open hill-sides, is harassed by the ring- 
tailed eagle, wbieli never attiicks it on the wing. 
It is 29 inches long, and weighs lbs. Eggs 
about the size of those of the turkey. T. Tibet- 
atuis is of the Snowy Range, and T. Oaucasicus, 
Pallas, is of the Persian mountains. 

The Buow partridge, wheu rearing its young, 
if disturbed, exhibits all that distressful anxiety 
fto common to its tribe. It does not counter- 
feit lameness like some, but walks away before 
the iutruder, and calls out in the most plaintive 
manner, while the young squat close to the ground 
or creep beneath the stones. 

Tlie black partridge, Francolinus vulgaiis, 
frequents grass meailows. Muhamnmdans of 
• India compare its cull to the words Subhuu teri 
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kudrat, Show your power to-morrow ! Others 
describe it as Lahsan, piaz, adrak, Garlic, onions, 
ginger! It is still abundant, though becoming 
scarcer. 

Early in the morning the call of the male bird 
of the painted partridge m^ be heard to a great 
distance, Chee-kee-kerray, Chee-kee-kerray. The 
Chukor, Hind., or Atashkhor, Pers., is the chukor 
partridge, Cacabis chukor of Jerdon, fabled by 
natives to be enamoured of the moon, and at full 
moon to eat fire. The two Persian words signify 
fire-eater. The chukor is common in all parts of 
the valley of the Indus, and throughout Tibet. 
In winter, when the bills are covered with snow, 
they are to be found in great numbers close to 
the rivers, even in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the villages ; in general, when approached, 
they lie close among the crevices of the stones. 
Dr. Thomson was invited by the ihannadar of 
Iskardo to be present at a hunting party, which 
he had arranged for the capture of the chukor, 
by surrounding a spot of ground, in which these 
birds are numerous, with a ring of men, who, 
approaching from all directions, gradually fonn a 
dense circle of perhaps a hundred yards in diameter. 
When the partridges are disturbed by a horseman 
in this enclosure, they can only fly towards the 
living wall by which they are surrounded. Loud 
shouts, and the beating of drums and waving of 
caps and cloaks, turn them back, and they are 
ilriven from side to side, till at last, exhausted with 
fatigue and stupid from the noise and confusion, 
they sink to the ground, and allow themselves to 
be caught by hand. The scene was a very striking 
one. TiiC spot selected was a deep dell, full of 
rocks, but without trees. The sport, however, 
did not seem so successful ns usual, six or eight 
birds only being captured. The hen of the chukor 
lays from 8 to 15 eggs. The grey partridge, Orty- 
gornis Ponticeriaiia, is easily tamed, and will follow i 
its owner about like a dog, even in the crowik'd 
streets. MuhaTiiinadans keep it in small cages, 
sometimes for fighting, as it is very pugnacious, 
and fights with great spirit and obstinacy. It 
readily utters its call, Pateela - pateela-pateela, 
wlien spoken to. It ia used as a decoy for wild 
birds. The male bird of the covey, attracte<l by 
its call, is easily caught when fighting. The kyah 
partridge. Or. gularis, are found in wavy, thick 
grass, and in many places it can only be followed 
on elephants. — I'koinsoiCs Travels^ p. 2 ; Jerdon. 

TETRODON, fishes of the order Plectognathi. 
Instead of having distinct teeth us usual in the 
class, these have the jaws provided with a substance 
resembling ivory, formed somewhat like the beak 
of a bird, and fitted for crushing crustaceous 
animals and fuci, upon which they live. The 
Tetrodons are distinguished by the possession of 
four large teeth, the jaws being each divided by a 
central suture. These fishes are confined to the 
seas of warm climates ; some of them, as also the 
Diodon, are called globe fishes. Species of Tetro- 
ilon are capable of inflating the abdomen, and in 
this state, when taken or handled, they emit a 
grating sound. They are also remarkable for 
tenacity of life, which they are caimble of sustain- 
ing for several hours after having been taken out 
of their element. They have a peculiar, disagree- 
able odour, rcBembling that of Gobioida?, which 
continues for Severn I years in specimens preserved 
in hpirits of wine. In the Malayan countries they 


are considered highly poisonous, and are even 
objected to as manure. Tetrodon skins are made 
into lanterns in China. — Eng. Cyc. 

TEUCRIUM, a genus of unimportant plants of 
the natural order Labiatse, of wmch T. totrys, T. 
leucoBceptrum, and T. stoloniferum occur m the 
East Indies. T. chamsedrya of Europe and some 
j^ts of Asia, is an ingredient in the celebrated 
Theriaca andromachi, or tareaq farooq. The 
species are pleasantly fragrant. T. monostabhyum, 
Wallich^ ot the Eastern Himalaya, Sylbet, and 
Khassya Hills, ascends to 7000 feet ; coppices well. 
— p. 488 ; Voigt, p. 463. 

TEUTHIS. Linn. All the species of these 
molluBca are supposed by the Malaya of the Straits 
to be highly poisonous ; they are not eaten, but 
set aside among offal of fish to be used as manure. 

TEWARI is a corruption of Trivedi, and is the 
tribal title of Brahmans of N. India descended 
from men learned in their A^edas. They follow 
agriculture, are soldiers, cudgel - players, and 
boxers ; many of tlicm entered the Indian army. 

TEXEIRA, a Spanibh author, who translated, 
as the History of Persia, the first part of Mir 
Kond’s great book in seven vorumes, called Rauzat- 
us-safa. Texeira extracted thence his history, 
which he presented to the world in Spanish ; but it 
has been since translated into French by Cotolendi. 
Texeira had travelled into PerBin, and made him- 
self acquainted with the language of that country. 
He finished his first part with an Abridgment of 
the History of the Khalifa, etc. 

TEXTILfj ARTS. The east has, from the 
earliest times of which we have airy record, beefa 
famous for its textile fabrics ; and India, notwith- 
standing the great mechanical inventions of the 
western world, is still able to produce her webs 
of Woven air, w hich a manufacturer of the 18th 
century attenipted to depreciate by calling them 
the shadow of a commodity, at the same time 
that his townsmen were doing all they could to 
imitatf the reality, and which they have not yet 
been able to excel. Though the invention and 
completion of a loom for weaving would indicate 
a high degree of ingenuity as well as a consider- 
able advance in some other arts, the Hindus were 
acquainted with it at a very early period, for in 
the hymns of the Rig Veda, composed about 
1200 years B.r., weavers’ threads arc alluded to; 
and in tlie InaUtutes of Menu it is directed, — ‘Let 
a weaver wlto has received ten bales of cotton 
thread, give tlicm back increased to eleven by the 
rice-water an<l tin' like used iu weaving.’ 

That cotton was emjiloyed at very early periods, 
is al8<» evident from the Indian name of cotton, 
Karpas, occurring in the Book of Esther, i. 
6, in the account of the hangings in the court 
of the Persian palace at Shushan, on the occasiou 
of the great fetist given by Ahasuerus, — W'bite, 
green, and blue hangings ; the word correspond- 
ing to green is Karpas in tlie Hebrew. It 
seems to mean cotton cloth made into curtains, 
which were striped white and blue. Such may 
be seen throughout India in tlu^, present day, in 
tho form of what arc called purdahs. (Vide 
Essay on Anti^JUlty of Himlu Medicine, p. 145.) 
The mode in which these arc used, and tho 
employment of the same colours in stripes, is still 
known as Shatrunji, or cotton carpets. That the 
Hindus were in the habit of spinning threads of 
different materials, appears from another part of 
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the Institutes of the same lawgiver, where it is 
directed that the sacrificial threads of a Brahman 
must be made of cotton, that of a Ksliatri^a 

S econd caste) of sana (Crotalaria juncea), and 
at of a Yaisya of woollen thread. The natives 
of India prepare fabrics not only of cotton, but 
also of hemp and of jute and other substitutes 
for flax ; also of a variety of silkS) and the wool 
of the sheep, goat, and camel, as well as mixed 
fabrics of different kinds. But it is for the 
delicacy of the muslins, especially of those woven 
at Dacca, that India was so long famous. From 
a careful examination of the cottons grown in 
different parts of India, as well as of those of 
other parts of the world, we find that it is not 
owing to any excellence in the raw material that 
the superiority in the manufacture was due, for 
English spinners say that the Indian cotton is little 
fit for their purposes, being not only short but 
coarse in staple. It is owing, therefore, to the 
infinite care bestowed by the native spinners and 
weavers on every part of their work, that the 
beauty of the fabric is due, aided as they are 
by that matchless delicacy of touch for which the 
Hindus have long been famous. According to 
one of their authors, * the first, the best, and most 

S erfect of instruments is the human hand.’ The 
lindu weaver has been described as hanging his 
loom to a tree, and sitting with his feet on the 
ground. But this is the case only with the coarser 
fabrics ; and a late resident of Dacca has given a 
minute account of the cotton manufacture of that 
district, and has shown that great care is bestowed 
on every part of the process. The spinning-wheel 
is usually considered to be an improvement upon 
the distaff and spindle, as modern machinery is 
upon the inexpensive spinning-wheel. In facilitat- 
ing work and diminishing expense, the spinning- 
wheel was no doubt a great improvement, and is 
still employed throughout India for the ordinary 
and coaiaer fabrics. But the spindle still holds its 
place in the hands of the Hindu women, when 
employed in spinning thread for the fine and 
delicate muslins to which the names of Shabnam 
or Dew of Night, Ab-i-Rawan or Running- water, 
etc., are applied by natives, and which no doubt 
fonued the Tela veiitosa of the aiicicnts*, and 
those called Gangitika in the time of Arrian were 
probably produced in the same locality. Mr. 
James Taylor, of the Bengal Medical Service, in a 
report which was sent by the Court of Directors 
io India, gave much interesting information 
lespccting the cotton manufacture of Dacca. He 
showed that the Hindu woman first cards her 
cotton with the jaw-bone of the boalec fish, which 
is a species of Bilurus; she tlien separates the 
seeds by means of a small iron roller worked back- 
wnrtls and forwards upon a flat board, A small 
bow is used for bringing it to the state of a downy 
fleece, which is made up into small rolls to be 
i»eld in the hand during the process of spinning. 
'I’hc apparatus required for this consists of a 
delicate iron spindle, having a small ball of clay 
attached to it, in order to give it sufficient weight 
in turning ; and imbedded in a little clay there is a 
piece of hard shell, on whicli the spindle turns 
with the least degree of friction. A moist air and 
li temperature of bU** is found best suited to this 
line spinning, and it is therefore practised early in 
the mornings and in the evening, sometimes over 
n sliallow vcshcl of water, the evaporation from 


which imparts the necessary degree of moisture. 
The spinners of yarn for the Chuudeyree muslins 
in the dry climate of North-Western India are 
described as working in underground workshops, 
on account of the greater uniformity in the moist- 
ure of the atmosphere. The Indian spinning- 
wheel is looked upon with contempt by those who 
look to the polish rather than to the fitness of a 
tool. Professor Cowper, than whom none was a 
better judge, observing that the wood- work of 
some or these spinning-wheels was richly carved, 
inferred that the strings with which the circum- 
ference was formed might have some use, and not 
have been adopted from poverty or from idleness. 
In making working mod^ of these instruments, 
he has found that in no other way could he pro- 
duce such satisfactory results as by closely imitat- 
ing the models before him, the strings giving 
both tension and elasticity to the instrument. 
The spindles, moreover, being slightly bent or the 
hand held obliquely, the yarn at every turn of the 
spindle slips off the end and becomes twisted. 
The common dimenBiona of a piece of Dacca muslin 
are twenty yards in length by one in breadth. 
There are more threads in the warp than in the 
woof, the latter being to the former in a piece of 
muslin weighing twenty tolas or siccas, in the 
proportion of 9 to 11 ; one end of the warp is 
generally fringed, sometimes both. The value of 
a piece of plain muslin is eBtiinated by its length 
and the number of threads in the warp, compared 
with its weight. The greater the length and 
number of tlireads, and the less the weight of the 
piece, the higher is its price. It is seldom, how- 
ever, that a web is formed entirely of the finest 
thread which it is possible to spin. The local 
committee of Dacca having given notice that they 
would award prizes for the best piece of muBlin 
which could be woven in time for the 1801 Exhibi- 
tion, the prize of 25 rupees was awarded to Hubeeb 
Oollah, weaver of Golcoiida, near Dacca, ^ The 
piece was ten yards long and one wide, weighed 
only 3 oz. 2 dwts., and might be passed through a 
very small ring. Though the cotton manufactures 
of India seem to have greatly fallen off, from the 
cheapness of English manufactured goods, the 
report of the Revenue Board, Madras, shows that 
up to the year 1871 weavers continued to increase 
in numbers. In the year 1850, it was stated by 
Dr. Taylor that, as the finest muslins formed but 
a small portion of goods formerly exported to 
England, the decay of the Dacca trade has had 
comparatively little influence on this m^ufacture, 
as these delicate manufactures still maintain their 
celebrity in the country, and are still considered 
worthy of being included among the most aecept- 
able gifts that can be offered to her native princes; 
and he believes that the muslin being then made 
was superior to the manufacture of 1790, and 
fully equal to that of the reign of Aurangzeb. 
Fine muslins have been sent to the Exhibitions in 
Europe, from Dacca, from Kishengarh in Bengal, 
from Collar, in the raja of Tra van core’s dominions, 
as well as from Chumleyrec in the Gwalior terri- 
tories. Bpecimens of almost every variety of the 
cotton manufacture, such as the coarse garrha and 
guzzec for packing, clothing, and for covering 
corpses, with dosootce, etc., for tents, canvas for 
sails, towels, and table-cloths, and every variety 
of calico, wore sent from Nepal and Assam, as 
well ns from along the valley of the Ganges, from 
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Bengal up to the Jullundhur Doab, in the Sikh 
territories ; al^ from Cutch, Ahmadabad, Surat, 
and Dharwar on the western side of India ; from 
the central territories of the Nizam, from Nagpur, 
and from the islands of the Indian Ocean. Fine 
pieces of calico and punjum longcloth were sent 
from Juggiapettah, in the Northern Circars, which 
was formerly the great seat of this manufacture. 
Some of the places noted for their manufactures 
did not grow their own cotton. Dacca no doubt 
grew most of what it required for its muslins, 
because the tliread did not swell in bleaching, but 
it also imported cotton formerly from Surat, as 
well as from Central India. Azimgarh imports 
its cotton chiefly from the same source to which 
the Northern Circars was also formerly indebted, 
while Chundeyree imports its cotton from the dis- 
tant valley of Nimar. The natives are acquainted 
with every kind of weaving, from guzzee and 
gauze, to striped, checkered, and flowered muslins. 
'I'lio Ja.st are a branch of art which lias been 
long known in the east, and the mode of making 
which often puzzled weavers in Great Britain. In 
manufacturing figured (iamdanee) fabrics, Mr. 
Taylor informs us, they place the pattern, drawn 
upon paper, below the warp, and range along the 
track of the woof a number of cut threads, equal 
to the flowers or parts of the design intended to 
be made ; and then, with two small, fine-pointed 
bamboo sticks, they draw each of these threads 
between os many threads of the warp as may be 
equal to the width of the figure which is to be 
formed. When all the threads liave been brought 
between the warp, they are di'awn close by a 
stroke of the ley. The shuttle is theu passed, by 
one of the woavei's, through the shed, and the 
weft having been driven home, it is returned by 
the other weavers. Most of the.se flowered muslins 
arc unform in colour, but some are in two colours, 
and chiefly woven in Bengal. Specimens of double 
weaving in cotton, and allowing considerable skill, 
with a pleasing arrangement of pattern and colours, 
W(*re sent from Khyijiur, in Siial. These kinds 
are also woven in Gun jam. — Uoijlv on the Aria 
Hint Mauut'nctun s of' Inilid^ ji. 487. 

TEYAMMUM. Auau., Hino., Pki.s. The 
Muliainniadun legal pnriticatioii with sand, where 
waU*r i.s not obtainable. »See Bathing; Ln.strations. 

TKYNGA, in lat. 0^ 5‘i' N., long. 121' K., 
irf a fliftall low island of the Philijipine group, 
eovereil wiili trees, and is the nnst noithein 
islaml of the Sulu Archipelago. 

I’K-YUll. Chin. Karth’s prison. Tcen-mng, 
the heavenly paradise. These correspond to hell 
and heaven. 

TEZAB. IIiND,, Pkrs. Acid, lit. biting water. 

(•aiidliak ka-tezah, sulphuric aci4l. 

JSiniak ku tezab, hyilrochluric acid. 

Shore ka tezab, nitric acid. 

Sirkc-ka*tezub, acetic acid, vinegar. 

TEZBAI^. Hind. Leaves of Xanthoxylou 
hostile, also of Cinnainomiirii albiflornm. 

TEZIN, a river wliich rises in the Safed Koh, 
and aftiu* a course of 40 miles falls into the Kftbul 
river at Turobi. On the 22d October 1841, 
Brigadier Sale defeated here a body of Jiostile 
Afgltans. But there ^ell here, on the 11th January 
1842, the remnant of a British force retreating 
from Kabul, consisting of 4500 men, including 
followers (out of a total of 15,500 who had left 
Kabul a few days before). On the 12tli and IJth 
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September 1842, General Pollock whilo adviinciog 
was attacked by Afghans here, and repulsed them. 
— MacGregor^ pp. 709, 710. 

TEZKIKAH. Arab. A passport; also brief 
notices of men or things. 

TEZPUR, a town m the Burning district of 
Lower Assam. Copperplates were found here of 
supposed date the lOth century, with inscriptions 
in slightly modifled Kutila character. They have 
invocations to Siva and the Brahmaputra river, and 
mentioning the boar incarnation and his descend* 
ants, also Vislmu, Krishna, and Lakshmi. This 
inscription records the grant of a village called 
Abisuravataka, on the west of the Ganges, to a 
Brahman of the Sandilya race, named Indoka. 
The donor is Vanainalaof the dynasty of Bhagadatta. 

THAB BAN. Burm. This Amherst timber is 
used for boat-building and making carts ; timber 
sometimes 70 feet long. It is a teak, but rather 
heavier than the usual kind ; sp. gr. 0'814. — Cat, 
Ex.y 1851 ; Mr, Blundell. 

THA-BEIT. Burm. The alms-bowl of Buddha. 
See Kasgal-i-Ali ; Patra. 

TllA-BY-KE or Tha-bay-kya. Burm. De- 
scribed as a kind of oak growing in Amherst, 
Tavoy, and Mergui, not abundant, but scattered 
in all forests inland throughout the provinces ; of 
max. girth 1^ cubits, and max. length 16 feet. 
When seasoned, it floats in water. It is a suffi- 
ciently light, yet durable, straight-grained, tough 
wood ; used by Burmese for posts, building pur- 
poses generally, and various other objects ; likely 
to prove excellent for helves, and would be un- 
rivalled for shot boxes. — Captain Dance, 

TIIADKI. Mahr. With the Mahrattas, aceno* 
taph of altar-Uko platform. It supports some- 
times a stand for the sacred basil (tulsi-vrin- 
dawan), sometimes two feet (padma) in relief ; 
others the liuga. These are sometimes protccte<i 
by a canopy. An instance of the latter is the 
thadki of the famous Kagonatli Bao Bhat (Bag- 
hoba Dada), the father of the Inst Peshwa, whose 
ashes lie at Ifingani, 3 miles up the Ganga from 
Kopargaon. 

'J’llAKUlt. An idol, a deity. In Oujerat, a 
nunie of the idol Bahiji ; an individual entith‘d 
to reverence or respect. A title applied to the 
nobles of Bajputaiia, from Thakura, 8 .\nsk., 
honourable. Thakiirani, a lady of rank, from 
'rhakaru, a lord. The title is applicable alike to 
Brahman and Bajput tribes. Thakurbari, Hind., 
or 'j'hakurwari, also Tlnikurgliar, Hindu place of 
worslii]), an idol bouse ; lit. the Lord's house. 
See iSaligrainmn. 

TH.AL. IltND. A desert, sandy tract. See 
'Phul. 

THALA. Hind. A large flat metallic disli. 

THALAITI or Talaiti is the term applied to 
the town at the foot of every hill fortress. 

THALAMITA, a tribe of Crustacea. 

1. Otn, Thaliimitw quailrilateraleti. 

Thalarnita udincte, Edw,, Red Sea, Indian Ocean. 

T. chaptidn, Kdw.^ Bed Sea. 

T. errnats, h'dw.f Asiatic Seas. 

T. [trymnu, Edw.^ Australia. 

2. Sul-C/cn. Thniainitie hexagonales. 

Thalamita crucifera, Edw., Indian Ocean, 

T. animlnta, Edw., Red Sea, Indian Ocean. 

T. natatur, Edw., Indian Ocean. 

T. trtiiicuta, Edtv.j Indian Ocean. 

T. culiianossa, Edw., Jiidian Ocean. 

T, erytliioidactyla, Ada?., Aiistialia. 
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THALASSINA SCORPIONIDES, Uie burrow- 
ing lobster of the Fiji Islands : so named from its 
scorpion-like tail. — HarUvUj, 

THALESAP, a lake on the north of Cambodia, 
60 miles in circumference. 

TH A LG HAT or Kasaraghat, a paS) in the 
Syhadri HilU, in the Thana (Tanna) district of 
Bombay, situated in Int. 19° 43' N., and long. 
78° 80' E., 66 miles north-east by north of Bom- 
bay city. The railway there is the north-eastern 
brunch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. — 
Imp, Gaz, 

THALICTRUM FOLIOLOSUM. J), C. 
Meiulowrue, . . Enq. Shuprak, . ... Hind. 
Pili jari, .... Hind. Burmoti, . . . Panjab. 
Mamiran, Mornira, „ 

This is found in the Sutlej valley between 
Rampiir and Sungnam, at an elevation of 5000 to 
HOOO feet; at Mus^oori, and generally on the 
Himalayas. The Makhzan-ul-Adwiah describes 
three kinds of mamiran, viz. Hindi, blackish- 
yellow in colour ; Chini, dull-yellow ; and Khor- 
asani, dark -greenish. 

Til. flavum is termed in France and England 
‘ the poorman^s rhubarb,* as a substitute for which 
medicine it is generally employed. The bitter 
root of the Indian species, in doses of 5 to 10 
grains, acts as a tonic and aperient, and is given 
in the interval of intermittent fevers, and in 
convalescence from acute diseases. It promises 
to succeed well as a febrifuge of some power, and 
an aperient of peculiar value. — O'Sh, ; Cleghorn ; 
Voifft; Powell, 

THALICTRUM RUBELLUM. Smith, Shing- 
ma, Chin., grows in the Chinese provinces of 
8ze-chuen, Bhan-si, and Kau-su. The root-stocks [ 
are used medicinally. — Smith, 

THALLOGENS, a cla'^s of plants propo.se«l by 
Lind ley to include those flowerless plants which 
are distinguished by the absence of an axial stem. 
It includes all the Cryptogamia, with the excep- 
tion of ferns and mosses. 

Those of the E. Indies comprise the natural 
orders Confervacece, Fucaccjc, Ceramiacea?, niid 
Hyinenoinycetes, with the following genera : — 

C?onfcrvRcc:c, Confervids-^- i Conimiacoau.Kuhetaiiiiles— 
nlvii. I ciillitharnniuit 

porphyni. 1 cevaniiuni. 

KucttciMf, "Wracks — | choiuirus. 

MirKasHUUi. I clictyota. ( rhodyincid.i, 

fuous. j chonlarirt. ! Jiy inenoinycctcH, Toad- 
lutninaiiii. bryopaib. j stools -- 
zoiiAria. j codiuin. ' At^iuicus. 

TIIAMAJ^ KOULl KHAN, son of a shepherd 
of Ktiorusaii, known to the world by his title of 
Nadu Shah. 

Til AM KHUAN. Siam. Oertam iinpusing 
ceremonies which mark the piiiicipai events or 
eras in the life of a Siamese, such as the shaving 
his head-tuft, his reception as a lK)iize, his mar- 
riage, the advent of .a new sovereign, etc. — 
Jtuwrhiff, Siam^ i. p. 117. 

THAMMAI. Buum. A tree native of Amhei'st; 
a strong, handsome wood, like iEgiceras, or box- 
wood. — Cat. /ix., 1862. 

THAMNOCALAMIJS FALCONER!. IJooker, 

A bamboo growing at 8000 feet elevation in 
Kainaou and Nopal. Th. spathiflorus, Munro, is 
the small bamboo in' the Himalaya from the Sutlej | 
to Bhutan, at 8000 feet. | 

TilAMUl) and AD, two tribes of ancient I 


Arabia before the time of Abraliam. They are 
said to have been of gigantic stature.— C’ato/aee. 

THAN. Hind. A piece of cloth, a web* of 
cloth. 

THAN, a village in Kattyawar, to the north 
of the road from Wadhwan to Rajkot, 12 or 
14 miles N.W. of Muli. It is one of the most 
ancient places in India, and the whole of the 
neighbourhood is holy ground. It is situated in 
the part of Surashtra known os the Deva Panchal, 
— BO called, it is said, from having been the native 
country of Draupadi, the wife of the five Paudava 
brethren. One of the chapters of the Skanda 
PUrana is devoted to Trineteswara and the neigh- 
bourhood. Population, 250,000 souls. Than was 
visited also by Krishna and his consort I.«akshmi, 
who bathed in the two tanks near the town, 
whence one has been c.allcd Pritam, a contraction 
from Priyatairi, ‘the beloved,’ after Krishna, so 
named ns being the beloved of the Gopi ; and the 
other Kamala, after Lakshmi. Within a few 
miles wiia the shrine of the three-eyed god Trinet- 
eswaia, one of the appellations of Siva ; and 
close to this, the celebrated kiind, by bathing in 
wiiieh pool all sins are Wiished away. This 
kund was called therefore the Papnasiiu or ‘sin- 
expelling,’ as the forest in which it was situated 
was called the Papapnodiiuvana, or the Forest of 
the Sin-destroyer. Close to Than are the Man- 
dhar Hills, distinguished by this name from the 
rest of the Tanga range. — Imp, Gaz. 

THANA or Tanna, chief town of Thana district, 
Bombay, and a station on the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway, 20 miles north-east of Bombay city ; 
lies in hit. l‘j° 11' 30" N., and long. 73"' 1' 30" K., 
and contains (1872) a population of 14,299. 

Thana or Tanna district, lying between lat. 
18° 47' and 20° 23' N., and between long. 72° 39' 
and 73° 52' E. Area, 4243 square miles ; popu- 
lation (1881), 110,707 persons, — 78,582 llindus, 
17,058 Musalman, 542 Jains, 12C9 Parsees, 
12,689 Christians, and 572 others. The Christ- 
ians of Salsette an<l Bns.sein (about 35,000) are 
the descendants of the ccuiverts of St. Francis 
Xavier and his Buccessors in the 16th century. 
Tlie original converU were not obliged to give up 
caste di.stinctions, and their debcendanuj have 
retained many of tlaiii, and a 'lhana Christian 
can still teli to what caste his family belonged 
before conversion. Indeed, L'hristians of the 
Bhundari, Kiimbi, ami Koli cabtes eonnnunly 
call theiiibeives Chnsiian Hhandari, Kumbi, or 
Roll, us the case may be ; ami Christians beloi.g • 
ing to different castes do not, as a rule, inkrniarry. 
though the restiK’tion in this rcbjiect is not so 
rigivl ;u him ng llimlua. Ail of them have Poitu- 
guese names, and show' their attachment to thv3 
Christian leligion by contributing very largely to 
their churches, and to the support of their priests. 
Ail Christian villages on the coast, and a good 
number inland, have their churclies ; and wliere 
a eongiegation is not large enough to keep a 
resident priest, one priest serves two or three 
chnrehcs. They live by cultivation, fishing, toddy - 
drawing, and every other employment open to 
similar clasm^s id Hindus. — Imp, Oaz. 

THAN All. Hind. A police station, a military 
post. 

THA-NAT-KHA. hmm, A fragrant yel- 
lowish-coloured eosmetic made from the root and 
bark of the Murraya exotica and M. paiiiculata. 
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THA-NAT-THBE. 


THAR. 


THA-NAT*TH££. Burm. A timber tree of to visit this tank at Thaneswar; so that he who 
Amhcrsti Tavoy, and Mergui, said to be abundant then bathes in the assembled water, obtains the 
all over the provinces ; of max. girth 3^ cubits, consecrated merit of all possible ablutions. The 
and max. length 30 feet. When seasoned, it country for many miles around is holy ground, 
iloaU in water. It is a durable, yet light wood, and popular estimate sets down the number of 
with a very straight grain, and is used for every sacred sites connected with the Kaurava and 
purpose by the Burmese. — Captain Dance, Paudava at 360. At all seasons of the year, a 

raANESWAB, a sacred town and place of continuous stream of pilgrims pours towfuds the 
Hindu pilgrimage in the Umballa district of the shrines of Thaneswar and the Kuru-kshetra. The 
Panjab, situated on the bank of the river Saras- number of visitors at the great festival formerly 
WHti (Sarsuti), in lat. 29^ 58' 30" N., and long amounted to 500,000, but mid dwindled away in 
76® 52' £., 25 miles south of Umballa. Population 1872 to 30,000. — Beng, As, Soc, Journ, xxil p. 678 ; 
(1868), 7929. Cunningham's Geog, India^ pp. 830, 885. 

Thaueswar or Sthaneswara is said to be derived THANNA. Hind. Custom-house, a police 
either from the Sthana or abode of Iswara, or station. Thannadar, the chief of police of a 
from the junction of his names of Sthanu and station. 

Iswara, or, from Sthanu and Sar, a lake. The THANNA-DAN. BuRU. A fruit tree of Am- 
town is one of Urn oldest and most celebrated herst. It has a reddish-brown, heavy wood, fit 
places in India, but the earliest certain notice of for machinery or oilier purposes requiring great 
it under this name is by the Chinese pilgrim Hiwen strength. It is exempt from attaclu of insects, 
Thsang, in a.d. 634, although it is most probably but somewhat liable to split. — Cat. Ax., 1851. 
mentioned by Ptolemy ns Batan-ka-isarn, for THAN-THAT, an Amherst capital wood, used 
which we should perhaps read Satan ‘aisara for for stocks of various instruments. — Cat. Ex,^ 
the Sanskrit Sthaneswara. But the place was 1851. 

more famous for its connection with the history THAN-THAT. Burm. Found inland up the 
of the Pandus, than for its possession of a temple Gyne and Attaran rivers in the Tennsserim Pro- 
of Mahadeva, whose worship, in India at least, vinces. When seasoned, it floats in water. It ie 
must be of much later date than the heroes of the a capital wood, very durable ; used by Karens 
Mahabharala. All the country immediately around for bows, for shoulder yokes, spear- handles, etc. 
Thaneswar, between the Saras wati and Drishadwati Excellent for hammer-handles from its tough 
rivers, is known by the name of Kuru-kshetra, fibre. — Captain Dance, 

that is, the * field or land of Kuru,* who is said to THAOKl. The Choora and Thaori were early 
have become an ascetic on the bank of the great in the nineteenth century in castes of robbers ; 
holy lake to the south of the town. This lake is the former from the Ijakhi jungle, the latter 
called by various names, as Braluua-sar, Kama- from Me war. Most of the chieftains had a 
hrad, Vaya, or Vayava-sar, and Favana-sar. The few in their pay, entertained for the most de- 
first name is attributed to Braliina, because he sperate services. The Hahaderan chief had expelled 
perfonned a sacrifice on its banks. The second all his liajputs, and retained only Choora and 
name is derived from Parasu Rama, who is said to Thaori. The Choora were highly esteemed for 
have spilt the blood of the Kshatriyas in this fidelity, and the barriers and portals throughout 
place. The last two titles are derived from the this tract were in their custody. They enjoyed a 
names of the god of AVind, on account of the very singular perquisite, which would go far to 
pleasant breezes which blew over the waters of prove their being the aborigines of the country, 
the lake during Kuru's period of asceticism. This namely, a fee of four copper coins on every 
lake is the centre of attraction for most pilgrims ; dead subject, when the funeral ceremonies are 
but all around it for many miles is holy ground, over. 

aed the number of holy places conuectc<l with THAR. Auah. The blood revenge. — Burton's 
Ibd Ivaurava and Paudava, and with other heroes Pilgrimage^ i. p. 346. 

ot antiquity, is very great indeed; but tiie list THAR, a typical NeinorlKudus. It much re- 
given’in the Kuru-kahetra Mahatyma is luuited semblua N. bubalina in colour, us well as by 
to J80 places, of which one-half, or 01, arc to the its short capriuo tail, harsh adpresaed hair, and 
j'orth along the line of the venerated Saraswati vigorous znake, suited to climbing lofty niouti- 
!*\er. tains. But the Thar is in structure as much 

Puranic legends attribute to it an antiquity long more antelopino tis the 'Jakin is more bovine, 
anterior even to the Pandus themselves. On its The Takin is not much, if it all, inferior in size 
banks, Kuru, the connnon anccbtor of the Kaurava or bulk to the female yak ; and, as seen from 
and Pandava, sat in ascetic abstraction ; here the front esptfeially, with its lunate horns dis- 
Parasu Rama slew the Kshatriyas, and here played and its short tail concealed, it would bo 
Pururavas, having lost the nymph Urvasi, at length at once pronounced to belong to the ox kind, 
met his celestial bride at Kuru-ksbetra, * R]>ortifig close examination alone being likely to suggest 
with four other nymphs of heaven in a lake any doubts on that head. Its inassivo form and 
beautiful with lotuses.’ Ami a story of the peculiar proportions are quite bovine, 
horse - headed Dadhyanch or Dadhicha is per- THAR, tlic forest goat, is the Nepal name of 
haps ev(‘n older than tlze legend of Pururavas, as NemorInetiuH bubalina, calleil Kunu and Itamu on 
M alluded to in the Kig Veda: ‘With hisboius the Sutlej and Kashmir, and Serow in the hills 
iiulra slew ninety times nine VrJtrfis.’ In a.d. generally. The other NetoorhoeduB, N. goral, is 
Pd 1, its temple \va.s sacked by Mahmud. tlic Gooral, or Himalayan chamois. 

The sacred lake, a pool of the Saraswati (Sarsuti), THAR and Parkar, a British district in tlie east 
forms an oblong slieet of w ater, 354G feet in length of Sind, lying betsveen lat. 24® 13' and 26® 16' N., 
and 1900 feet in breadth. Uuring eclipses of the and between long. 68® 51' and 71® 8' E. Area, 
moon, the waters of all other tanks arc believed 12,720 square miles; population (1872), 180,761, 
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THARPANA, 


or 14 to the square mile. It is bounded on the north of dress worn at meals. In Gujerat, each person 
by Khairpur state ; on the east by the states of has a small oblong wooden stool to sit upon, and 
Jeysulmir, Malaui, Jodhpur, and Palan pur ; on the the food is placed on a similar stool or short- 
south br the Runn of Cutch ; and on the west by legged table. The vessels used are brass or copper» 
HyderaWd. The Pat, or plain, its western part, — a flat, round dish, containing bread and preserves, 
rises 50 to 100 feet above the Sind plain. The or condiments, and two or three cups of pottage 
Thar or desert portion consists of a tract of and vegetables. The water-vessel, of sUver or 
sandhills, which present the appearance of waves brass, with a small drinking cup set upon it, 
running north-east and south-west, and are com- stands on one side. The second course is com- 
posed of a flue sand. S.E. of the Thar is the posed of rice and curds, or similar food. On 
Parkar tract. The peninsula of Parkar in its great occasions, however, the fare is more varied 
extreme S.E. juts into the Runn of Cutch. It and costly. Ablutions after meals are conflned to 
is level, except in the immediate vicinity of the the hands and face. 

town of Na^r Parkar, where there are the For the first meal the men of the family eat 
Karunjhar Hills, com^sed mostly of syenite at the same tabic, then the women clean Uie 
rock* It has hilly ro<^y ranges rising 350 feet same vessels, and use them for their own break- 
above the Burrounding level. There are sand- fust. The servants take their food after the family 
hills also in this portion of the district; but breakfast is finished, and they use different vessels, 
towards the east .they merge into a large open The men chew betel-nut after meals. They strive 
plain of stiff clay, through which, in places, lime- to avoid incurring defilement from the touch of 
stone occasionallv crops out. a person of lower caste. Such pollution, how- 

The number of Musalman is returned a8 96,C04, ever, when it occurs, is remediable by the use of 
and of Hindus, 62,500 ; the Christian commun- ‘ panch gavya,* or the five articles derived from 
ity numbers 35 ; and Koli, Mengwar, Rahtor, the cow, and by fasting for the remainder of the 
and othera, 21,622. The Soda tribe, formerly day. The second meal, which is a lighter one, is 
dominant in Thar and Parkar, are of Rajput eaten at about eight in the evening, 
origin, and martial in character. The Khosa are A Brahman traveller preparing for dinner 
fine, robust, martial men, inured to fatigue and makes a ^ choko,* the floor of which ho spreads 
hard fare. They are brave and enterprising, but with cow-dung and earth, moistened with water, 
improvident. The Udejas came originally from When at home, his own ^rusodo* or cooking- 
Sind ; they are a fine, aildetic race, well-behaved, room is the place employed ; but if necessary, 
and have turned their attention to agricultural the choko may be made under the shade of a hedge 
pursuits. The Bhila rauk very low in the social by the wayside, or in any other convenient place, 
scale, and are much addicted to theft. The Ian- Upon tlic choko he raises a little temporary stone, 
guage is a mixture of Sindi and Kachi ; for- which be smears in like manner with cow-dung, 
merly, when Thar and Parkar was under the and thereupon he cooks his food. The Purbeea, 
administration of the Political Agent at Cutch, all or eastern Brahmans, carry their exclusive notions 
written correspondence was carried on in the upon this point to such a length, that brothers 
Gujerati language. even are forbidden to use tbe same choko, nor 

Travelling in the Thar or desert portion of the may one take fire from the stone of another, 
district is very tedious and difficult, owing to the Hence the saying, *■ Twelve Purbeea and thirteen 
sandhills which have constantly to be crossed, choko,’ because with that number of Brahmans 
The climate of Thar and Parkar is somewhat an extra stone would be required for the fire 
similar to that of Cutch (Kach), and is subject alone. 

to great variations of temperature, being exces- The Brahman, when his food is ready, be- 
sively hot' in the summer, and very cold in the fore eating, performs the tharpana; that is to 
winter, the cold increasing as the sandhills are say, he fills a copp?r cup with water, and puts 
approached. therein a few grains of barlev, some sesamura, 

Bnakts are very common, especially in the hot leaves of the sacred basil tree, sandal, etc. ; then. 
The Wild hog, j.Hrlridg:, ami holding some sacrificial graas, he fills his joimd 

iVviUrdowl are only uict wiUi in the Kaiu tract, bauds with water, which he pours back again into 
?no gor-khar or wild nsa frequents the Parkar. the cup, Baying, ‘ I offer onakt thai7mn of) this 
jiml the hy.ena and lyini, tin Thar. The desert wider to all the lh*v/ He proceeds to make 
ponies are hardv ami well made. Camels and Biimlar otlViiiigs of water to meu, animals, trees, 
hornwl cattle are bred extensively in the desert ; rivers, seas, to the bhoot, pret, rishi, progenitors, 
large herds of tlie latter arc aunualiy driven to and otiiers. Then he mentions the names, us 
Gujerat for sale. Thareli, a dialect of Smdi, is many as he can recollect, of his father's ancestors, 

spokeri in the desert. Imp, Gaz, his mother’s ancestors, and his own deceased 

THARPANA. Sansk. Amongst the Hindu friends. Ho now performs the homa, or fire- 
races, a water oblation, an oblation offered to sacrifice, by throwing a portion of rice and clari- 
tho gods before eating, and an oblation in lied butter into a little copper or earthen vessel 
honour of the dead. Hindus, at the time of containing fire, repeating, while so employed, the 
bathing, present water daily to the gods, to the names of the Deva. The Brahman sets aside five 
bUges, to the yaksha, naga, gandharva, apsarases, portions of food, for cows, beggars, ddgs, ants, 
asuVa, vidyadhara, pishacha, siddha, and to their and spairowy. Ho then takes u iittie of tuch 
deceased ancestors. The tharpana should be per- dish, ami oflt ii to the Deo, in a vessel con- 
formed three times a day. Brahmans wash the tainiug five divisions, lie now sits down to Ins 
whole boily before eating ; the Kshatriya, Vaisya, breakfast ; but before commencing repeate the 
and Sudra, only the bands and feet ; they then gayatri over a handful of water, with which he 
the yellow silk wrapper, which covers them spriukles his own food, and three portions which 
from tlie waist down wards, and b the sole article he sets a^iart for Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. The 
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THATyAL. 


ftrat five mouthfuls he swallows are for the * Panch- occurrence of their domestic lives. A bhurra is 
pran/ or five airs supposed to be in the body and indispensable at every birth, marriage, and death, 
necessary to existence. At the conclusion of his directs all religious ceremonies, and has supreme 
repast, he deposits upon the ground a little of influence in the circuit to which he belongs. He 
what remains, as an offering on behalf of the has, however, to prove his inspiration before the 
spirits residing in hell. Long practice enables assembled villagers by one of two methods, either 
the Brahman to acquit himself of the perform- by drawing seven times the flame from a lighted 
ance of this very elaborate and painful cere- to an unlighted wick without bringing the two in 
monial in less time than is occupied in the contact, or by calling upon Bhowani, who is sup- 
description. posed to descend upon him, when the bhurra 

Brahmans observe practices of peculiar difficulty begins to dance and jump about violently, and 
in order to maintain their superiority over the convince the assembled crowds of superhuman 
other castes. Of these the most strict is au powers by his movements and gesticulatiODS. 
observance of the Nagar Brahmans, called * Nuven,' The bodies of the Tharu that die in advanced 
or purity in regard to food. The Brahman, years are burned, but those of the young are 
haying bathed, dresses himself in silk or woollen buried ; also, though their widows are allowed to 
clothes, or if he require to use cotton garments, remarry, a man may not marry the widow of his 
these must be dipped in water, wning out, and younger brother. 

dried in some place where nothing impure can THATCH. In the S. of the Peninsula of India, 
touch them. -^Thus habited, he sits down to dinner ; the thatch in use with the people is made of pal- 
but he must Ipreserve himself from numerous myra leaves. It is the best thatch for houses, and 
accidents which would render him impure, and the most durable. Next to it, in Madras, ranks in 
compel him to desist from his meal. If ho touch value the Cypenis textilis, which grows on the 
an earthen vessel he is defiled, unless the vessel banks of rivulets in the low country, and is called 
have never contained water. Tlie touch of a piece Koary. The leaf of the cocoanut is a very 
of cotton cloth, or of a piece of leather or paper, perishable material, and only employed bv the 
w4iich he may accidentally have sat down upon, very poor. In the Dekhan a long grass is chiefly 
renders him impure; but if Hindu letters have used. The Karen in Burma use the large pal- 
been written on the paper they preserve him from mated leaf of a tall wild palm, a species of Livi- 
defilement, because they represent Saraswati, the stonia, but the Europeans and Burmese there use 
goddess of learning, the sakti of Brahma. If, the atap, leaves of the Nipa fruticans. The 
however, letters be written on cloth or leather, Karen in Amherst province employ the tall 
these remain impure. Thus, if the Gita, or any grasses, Imperata cylindrica, Saccharuin cylin- 
othcr portion of scripture, be required for use at dricum, and 8. spontaucum. Long grasses and 
the time, it must be bound with silk, and not with sedges (Arundo, Snccharum, and Scleria) are cut 
cotton ; leather must be avoided, and instead of and stacked along the water’s edge of the Brahma- 
common paste of flour and water, the bookbinder putra in huge brown piles, for export and thatch- 
must employ piusto of pounded tamarind seed. A iiig. In S. India, for thatch, the natives also use 
printed book will not answer the Brahman's pur- the straw of the common grains, called in Tamil 
pose, because printing ink contains impure water. Vakel or Vagghil straw (A. muricatum), and the 
Some think that the touch of deerskin does not spice grass (Audropogou schesuanthus), also the 
defile. Haw cotton does not render the Brahman cocoanut leaves made into a kind of coarse matting 
impure, but if it have been twisted for the wick called Tennam kittu. The Gabagaba, the midrib 
of a lamp by a person not in the state of ‘ Nuven,* of palm leaves, particularly of the leaf of the sago 
it does ; and again, if it have been dipped in oil palm, is much used throughout the Moluccas fur 
or clarified butter it does not. Bones defile, but building and fencing. The Bhare of Northern 
women's ivory arinleta do not, except in those India is a jungle gra«8 about 9 feet high, used for 
parts of the country where they are not usually thatch and tatties. Its canes are culled Nunre. 
worn, and then they do. The touch of the child Through almost all Arabia species of Fanicum or 
of thfe same caste who has not learned how to eat Scirpus are used for covering the roofs of the 
gniiii does not defile, but if the child have eaten houses, — slender coverings, but suflicient in coun- 
graiii it does. The touch of a donkey, a dog, or tries where rains aic unfroquent. — Birduoodj 
u pig defiles ; some say that the touch of a cat also Royle ; Niebuhr's Travels, ii. p, 34 ; Hook, if. /, 
defiles; others are inclined to think that it does ii. p. 373; Aius, 

not, because, in truth, it is not easy to keep the TH ATCIIANAG ANTH AM. Sansk. The 
cat out. If a Brahman who i.s in ‘Nuven 'be southern solstice. 8ee Avani AvatUm. 
eating, or if he have risen from eating, the touch THA - THANA - BAIN. Buhm. Defender of 
of his person defiles another Brahman who is in the Faith. The title of the high priest or |)atriarch 
‘ Nuven,' but has not begun his dinner. — Forbes' of all the Plioungye or Buddhist priests of Burma. 
ItasamaUi or Hindu Annuls, ii. pp. 256-259. — Yule, p, 1G5. 

THARU appear to have been at one time THATHERA, metal workers in Benares, dis- 
a Gaugetic tube, dominant in Gorakhpur, and tinct from the Kaaera, although, to some extent, 
Buchanan Hamilton appears to connect them with they work in the same metab, — iron, tin aino! 
the Tibetan invasion lu the 7(h century. The brass, copper, and kasa or bell-me^z ’ 

Tharu inhabit the forests ; they are a wild, uncuUi- THATUN, 40 miles N. of Martaban, on the 
vated, and extremely superstitious race, and assign Salwin river, supposed to be the Suveriia Bhumi 
to themselves a invthological bcginiiing. Their or Golden Chersonese. It was sacked by Anar- 
villages are divided into certain circuits, marked atha, king of Fegu, A.D. 1080. 
off by the bhurra of Bheonhar, a self-created THATYAL, meaning the maimed, a wandering 
superior, whom these people believe to be inspired Gond tribe ; also called Pendal^rya, or minstielt 
by Bhowani, and to whom they submit in every of God ; also Matyal, because tneir songs are 
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chiefly in honour of the goddess Mats. They 
make boskets. 

THAU, the Tauutic emblem of the Egyptians, 
the hieroglyphic of the god Toth, was originally 
expressed, according to Kircher, by the simple 
fi^re of a cross, like the Greek T and the Coptic 
flail. The Hebrew tau is supposed to have been 
derived from it, though it has deviated from ita 
shape. It is frequently found on the Egyptian 
obelisks, and was always regarded as a talisman 
of extraordinary potency. The original in Ezekiel 
is, ‘Set a tau upon their foreheads,’ instead of 
‘mark;’ which sense the Vulgate preserves, 

‘ Mark with the letter tan the foreheads,’ etc. : 
upon which Louth observes that in the parallel 
IMiBsage in the Septuagint, to a mark, 

ahould be Tan n.uiov, the mark 'J’au. It is worthy 
of note that in the Samaritan charncU^r, in which 
Ezekiel wrote, it is agreed among the learned 
that the tan ^as formerly cruciform, correspond- 
ing ill shape with the Tauutic cross and the 
English letter T. From this we learn that the 
crucitix was a sacred sign among the Jews, as 
well as the Egyptians, a hieroglyphic marking, the 
property of the deity. In this sense the language 
of Job is beautiful and appropriate: 

‘ liehold, here is my Than ! 

I>et the Almighty answer me. 

Surely I would take it upon my shoulder, 

And bind it as a crown to me.' 

Count dc Gebclin observes that in France, in the 
early ages of Christianity, during the ceremony of 
baptism, the officiating priest said, ‘ Crucis than* 
mate nolarc ; ’ hence the Jews themselves, in the 
later periods of their history, fell into the error, 
as also did the early Christians ; and even in j 
modern times the potency of the wizard’s charm 
and the fortune-teller's crawl is an article of 
vulgar belief. The phylacteries of the Jews, 
mentioned by our Lord, were strips of parchment 
inscribed with paragraphs of the law, which were 
worn on their caps and arms, and inscribed on 
their door-posts, to prevent the intrusion of evil 
agencies, as the root in the Greek, from whence 
the name is derived, signifying to guard or pre- 
serve, plainly shows. The Christian heretics of 
the second century, especially the Gnostics, used 
gems, inscribed with the word Abraxas, for a 
similar purpose ; but the ‘ curious arts ’ which the 
Ephesians abandoned, still maintain their hold 
upon the popular mind; and the Greek imprint 
the crucifix as a resistless spell. The all-potent 
word Abraxas, variously written Abrasax and las, 
occurs, referring to the Supreme Deity and Jesus. 
The ‘curious arts’ of the early Christians were 
condemned in the council of I^aodicca, a.d. 364, 
can. 36 ; the fathers declaring that such phylac- 
teries or charms were bonds and fetters to the 
soul, and ordering those who wore them to be 
cast out of the cnurch. In the east, the Vaish- 
nava and Saiva Hindu affix marks to their fore- 
heads; Muhammadans defend their houses and 
persons with tawiz, passages from the Koran. It 
IS a general custom araongot the Muhamtuadans 
of India of the present day to carry holy texts of 
the Koran on their arms and in their turbands, 
and to plftoe charms on their door-posts . — Dn 
Cange^ GloJtsar. ; Foces Ligaturx^ Legaiiones, tn 
MUn€r'$ Church liistorg, 

THAVAN, meaning is the tribal title of 
the Maravar race of the B. of India. 


THAW A, a lowland tribe mentioned by Dr. 
Campbell as inhabiting similar tracts to their 
neighbours the Mechi. — Camphcll^ pp. 60, 149. 

T’HAY. The T’hay stock, the people of Siam. 
See India ; Siam. 

THAYETMYO, a military station in Pegu, near 
the British frontier. It gives its name to a dis- 
trict, of which it is the chief civil station, in lat. 
19° 18' 43" N., and long. 95° LV 40" E., on the 
right bank of the Irawadi. Thayetmyo signifies 
‘Mango city;’ but this is said to be a corruption 
of ‘ That-yet-myo,’ or ‘City of Slaughter,’ so called, 
SR tradition alleges, from one of its early rulers, 
w ho killed his sons in order that they might not 
rebel against him when tliey grew to manhood. 
The district is 2397 square miles; pop. (1881), 
169,560 souls. On the cast and west are the Pegu 
and Arakan Yoma ranges respectively; and the 
face of the country, where it does not rise into 
mountains, is everywhere broken by low ranges 
of hills, many of which are barren nnd destitute 
of all vegetation. 

Several salt and hot springs occur in Thayct 
district. 9^ miles north -uorth-w’cst from Ka-ma 
is situated the spot where the curious manifestA- 
tion known as the ‘ Spirit Fire ’ takes place. This 
is caused by the ignition by some unknown means 
of the gas whicli is stored up in subterranean 
cracks. Petroleum is found near Pa-douk-beng, 
7 miles north -north-west from Thayetmyo; also at 
Bhan-byeng, about 9 miles from the same town. 

The cotton of Thayct is perhaps the best in 
Burma. It is grown entirely in toungya clearings, 
and is generally sown with rice or sesamum. 
The cotton -cleaning machine consists of a frame- 
work of four posts, a bamboo pedal, a fly-wheel, 
and two cylinders placed close to one another, the 
upper one being of thin iron, and the low’^er some- 
what larger and of wood. The bamboo pedal is 
attached by a string to the fly-wheel, and the 
wooden cylinder has a handle at the end opposite 
to the fly - wliecl. With this apparatus, ono 
operator will clean about 12 viss (43 lbs.) of raw 
cotton in a day, turning out alK)ut 4^ viss (16 lbs.) 
of cleaned cotton. It is also the largest tobacco- 
growing district in Burma. The plant is grown 
chiefly on sandbanks in the Irawadi, which are 
submerged during the rains. 

Prorac and I’hayctmyo supply the greater por- 
tion of the catechu manufactured in British Burma. 
The mulberry tree is extensively cultivated for 
the rearing of silk-worms. The price of raw silk 
varies from £1, 1 Os. to £2 per viss (3*66 lbs.). — 
Imp. Gaz. ; Census 1881. 

THEA CHINENSIS. Siam. The celebrated 
tea plant, one of the Ternstroemiaccre, a native of 
China, of Assam, and the regions south to the 
borders of Cochin-China. It has three varieties — 
T. Assamica, T. Bohea, Linn., and T. viridis. It 
is the Camellia tliea of Linklatcr. In China, so 
famed' for its production, it is only known under 
cultivation. It must have been used in China 
from very early times. It is differently named in 
different parts of China, as Tcha or Cha, also Tha, 
whence we have Tsia, The, and Tea. In Persian 
works in use in India, tea is called Cha-i-Khatai, 
or tea of Cathay. 

THEATRICAL REPRESENTATIONS are 
common among the Tamils, the Burmans, the 
Chinese, and the Malayanesians, but are of com* 
paratively rare occurrence amongst the Northern 
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Hindus. In ancient Hindu times, plays wore 
written for representation on lunar holidays, 
royal coronations, at fairs and religious festivals, 
maTringes, taking possession of a house or town, 
and the birth of a son. Specimens of these 
dramatic writings were given in the translation of 
Sakuntala, by Sir W. Jones; iu that of Prabodha 
Ohandrodayk, or Jiise of the Moon of Intellect, by 
Dr. Taylor of Bombay; in Professor Wilson’s 
Hindu theatre, and Professor Monier Williams’ Nala 
and Damayanti. They seem to have been written 
for one performance, lasting for 4 or 6 hours, and 
to have been represented only once. AYith the 
Burmese, a dramatic representation lasts a whole 
day or more, and with the Chinese, even for ten 
days. Amongst ti;e Athenians a piece was never 
performed a second time, at least under the same 
form. The ancient Hindu drama is in Sanskrit 
The Burmese representations are stated by Mr. 
Oldham to be indelicate, but Colonel Phayre’s 
opinion is not in accordance with that. In India, 
ainon^t the Hindus, traces of an inferior order of 
the m:ama are to bo found in the dramatized 
stories of the Bhand (Hmn.) or professional 
buffoons; in the Jatra of the Bengali people, and 
the Rasa of the Western Provinces. The Bhattr is 
a representation of some ludicrous adventure by 
two or three persons, carried on in an extempore 
dialogue, usually of a very coarse kind, and 
enlivened by practical jokes not always very 
decent. The Jatra is generally the exhibition of 
some of the incidents in Uie youthful life of Krishna, 
ihaintained also in extempore dialogue, but inter- 
spersed with popular songs. Hadha, the mistress 
of Krishna, his father, mother, and the Gopi, are 
the ordina^ dramatis personae, and Nareda acts 
aa buffo. The Rasa partakes more of the ballet, 
but it Is accompanied also with songs ; whilst the 
adventures of Krishna or Rama are represented in 
^propriate costume by measured {|;c8ticulatioo8. 
Ine most recent dramatic Hindu writings are of a 
mythological and sectarial character. 

Daring the 7th decade of the 19th century, 
there were frequent revivals of the Tamil drama 
at Madras. In China, companies of actors travel 
about the country, and en^ge themselveB to com- 
mittees of temples or guilds, or to wealthy indi- 
viduals, for a week or more at a time. Admission 
is mtis; the play is carried on night and day, 
wiw intermissions for food. The female ports are 
taken by men. These representations resemble 
the Pooay of Burma. — Wilson^s Hindu Theatre, 
See Drama ; Literature. 

THEBES, a ruined dty in the valley of the 
Nile, the capital of an ancient dynasty of a people 
now fomtten; but here science and art once 
flottrished. — CatafaM, 

THEGAI CHeI^TOO. Tel. A creeper of 
Ganjam, which is soaked and then Wten to 
extract its fibres. 

THEIN. Burk. A chapel for the consecra- 
tion of the Burmese priesthood, constructed on 
holy ground ; an open pavilion, supported on four 
pillars, built over the large ritting ^t images 
ot Gautama. The Albert Memoriu in shape is 
similar to a thein. — Ptife, p. 12. 

THEINE. The propertaes of tea depend chiefly 
on the presence of tannin, of a volatile oil, and of 
a principle called theine (GsHfNtOt), which has 
been found to be identical with caffeine, and Is a 
salifiable base. It may be obtained in woite silky 


needles ; has a mild, bitter taste ; is soluble in hot, 
but sparingly so in cold water and alcohol. ^ It 
has astringent and moderately excitant properties, 
chiefly affecting the nervous system, producing 
some degree of exhilaration, and of refreshment 
after fatigue. Its effects are well seen in the 
wakefulness produced. But it is thought by some 
writers to act as a sedative on the heart and 
blood-vessels ; or, as Dr. Billing explaios it, tea 
and coffee are sedatives, and relievo the stupor 
produced by stimulants or the drowsiness of 
fatigue, or other plethora, only by counteracting 
the plethoric state of the brain, induced by the 
continued stimulation of action, — thus merely 
restoring the brain to its normal state* Liebig 
(Anim. Chera. p. 179) has suggested that theine, 
aa an ingredient of diet, may & useful in contri- 
buting to the fonnation of taurine, a compound 
peculiar to bile. Besides being useful as a diluent, 
it may often be prescribed as an agreeable and 
refreshing beverage; in some cases, especially 
when made strong, acting as an excitant, and at 
other times producing sedative and calming effects. 
Tea is very extensively cultivated in Kangra valley 
and Kullu, in Assam, and on the Neilgherries. 
Coffee leaves are infused in the same manner as 
the tea leaf, and the beverage coffee-tea is said to 
be in common use in Sumatra. The coffee decoc- 
tion or new tea are valuable in opium-poisoning. 

THELPHEUSA, a genus of Crustacea, com- 
prising — 

Thelpheusa IndicA, Edwt.f Coromandel coast. 

T. chaperon arrondi, Q. and O, 

T. perfata. Edws.^ Cape of Good Hope. 

T. Ijescheuaultii, Edm,^ Pondicherry. 

THENG - BAN - SUA. Bubm. A bast of 
Arakan, coarse looking, and of a reddish-brown 
colour, but divisible into a number of very thin 
layers, with a good deal of flexibility and some 
toughness. — Royle, 

THENG-GAN. Burk. This wood, a native 
of Amherst, is employed for house-posts, carta, 
boat-building, paddles, and oars. It is an excellenfc 
compact wo^, fit for gun-carriages. It is the 
wood in most general use f6r almost all purposes, 
but principally for large canoes, which form the 
bottoms of the native trading crafts ; this is owing 
to its being more plentiful than most of the others, 
easily worked, and by killing the tree before fell- 
ing, as with t^, is rendered capable of floating. 
This process, however, is rarely observed ; the tree 
selected for working is felled and hollowed on the 
spot, and the canoe removed to the neighbourhood 
of the water to undergo the process of widening 
by fire ; some trees producing by this rude pro- 
cess, canoes of 60 to 70 feet long, by 6 to 8 feet in 
breadth across the centre. — Cat J?»., 1861. 

THEOBROMA CACAO. Unn, 

Oacao sativuB, Lam, | 0. minus, €^<Krtn* 

The smooth-leaved chocolate-nut tree, a native 
of Central and South America, now cultivated in 
several parts of India and the E. Archipelago, 
and extensively in the West India islands. Its 
large oval yellow cucumber-like capsules, about 
5 inches long, hang from the sides of the trunk and 
branches. These are divided into 5 cells, each 
filled with 8 to 10 ovoid seeds, piled one upon 
another, and covered hj a membrsnous and 
succulent aril There are several varieties of 
these seeds or nibs, which are more or Ims 
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esieemcd. The kernels of the seeds yield by 
pressure about one-half their weight of a fatty 
oil, commonly called butter of cacao, at one time 
much lauded for its medicinal properties. The 
seeds, pounded, digested, and boiled with water, 
with the oil skimmed off, and sweetened with 
sugar and milk, afford a wholesome and agreeable 
beverage. A free in full bearing is said to yield 
annually 150 lbs. of seeds. Dried, roasted, and 
ground, they constitute cocoa ; mixed with starch 
and finely ground, soluble cocoa. The cocoa 
as sold in the retail shopS; however, consists 
either of the roasted kernels and husks, or of the 
husks only, ground to powder; it is sometimes 
made from cake left after expressing the oil 
from the beans. Much of the cheap stuff sold 
under this name is very inferior, being made with 
damaged nuts that have been pressed for the oil, 
mixed with potato-flour, mutton suet, etc. Flake 
cocoa is cocoa ground, compressed, and flaked by 
machinery. Chocolate (from the Indian name 
cbocolalt) is made by triturating in a heated 
mortar the roasted seeds, without the husks, 10 
lbs. with an equal quantity of sugar, and a^ut 
1( 07 h of vanilla and 1 oz. of cinnamon, into a 
paste, which is put up in various forms. The 
mass of the common chocolate sold in England is 
prepared from the cake left after the expression 
of the oil, and this is frequently mixed with the 
roasted seeds of ground peas and maize, or potato- | 
flour, to which a sufliciejit quantity of inferior 
brown sugar or treacle and mutton suet is added 
to make it adhere together. The chocolate- nut 
tree is seen in Tavoy gardens, and it brings ita 
fruit to perfection. This tree has been introduced 
into Travancore, where it thrives well ; the fruit 
is round, but smaller than that produced in South 
America. It thrives well in the Calcutta Garden. 
The nutritive properties of chocolate depend on a 
concrete oil or butter, of roost agreeable flavour, 
of which 1000 parts of the seed yield 886. — 
Dr9, Royle^ Masov, Riddell^ and O'Shnnghnessy^ 
p. 227. 

THEOPHRASTUS, the contemporary of Aris- 
totle, B.c. 800, mentions fishes (Dc piscibus) found 
in the Euphrates, which, in the dry seasons, leave 
the vacant channels, and crawl over the ground 
in search of water, moving along by fins and 
tail. He wrote also on plants, ‘Peri phuton 
istorias,’ and notices 500 plants useful in medi- 
cine. 

THEOPHYLACTUS SIMOCATTA, a Byzan- 
tine writer of the early part of the 7th century. 
He describes the Taugas as a people and state 


people of the lulls and those of this jungle belt 
below. There is little or no terai or forest belt 
north-west, of the Saharunpur district and the 
Debra Doon ; but thence eastwards this belt 
stretches along the foot of the hills through 
Rohilkhand, Oudh, and the Bengal frontier, up to 
Assam. A great part of the Oudh terai was trans- 
ferred to the Nepalese. J)r. Campbell describes 
the people of the Nepal terai as a vast assem- 
blage of bastard Hindus.-— Cam 7 )?)c//, p. 47. See 
Terai. 

THERMOMETER. The subjoined table shows 
the boiling points of distilled water at different 
elevations, up to 17,455 feet: — 


Therm. 


Elevation. 

Therm. 

Klevaiion. 

212* 

rr= 

0 feet. 

195“ - ^ 

8,953 feet. 

211* 


529 

9t 

194“ - 

9,502 „ 

210* 


1021 

f t 

193“ ^ 

10,053 „ 

209“ 

=: 

1534 


192“ = 

10,606 „ 

208“ 

= 

2049 

If 

191“ -- 

11.161 „ 

207“ 


2560 

ft 

190“ -- 

11,719 „ 

206* 

r-= 

3085 

ft 

189“ -- 

12,280 „ 

205* 


3607 


188“ - 

12,843 „ 

204" 


4131 

t f 

1 187“ - 

13,408 

203“ 


4675 

II 

S 186“ - 

13,677 „ 

202' 

-= 

5185 

11 

1 185“ 

14,543 

201“ 


5718 

f » 

1 184' -- 

15,124 „ 

200“ 

=-= 

0250 

If 

183“ -- 

15,702 „ 

199“ 

- ■; 

6786 

1 1 

182“ 

16,234 „ 

198“ 

=3 

7324 


181“ 

16,868 „ 

197“ 

196“ 


7864 

8407 

11 

II 

180“ 

17,455 „ 


THP]RO. Sansk. a presbyter. 

THESAURUS ZEYLANICUS, a botanical 
work by John, or the elder, Burmann, published 
in 1787, with 110 plates, containing figures of 
155 plants, which are generally very <maracteristic 
and well executed. Burmann^s work appears to 
have been principally drawn up from specimens 
collected by Dr. Paul Hermann, who was sent 
out to Ceylon in 1670, and remained till 1677, 
at the expense of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany, for the pu^osc of describing all the plants 
and spices growing in that island. Hermann's 
Museum Zeylanicum was first published in 1717, 
although it appears to have b«en written many 
years before. Besides the plants of Ceylon, it 
contains many species collected at the Cape of 
Good Hope, unfortunately not distinguished from 
the others, a circumstance which afterwiuxis M 
Linneeus into the error of considering them all 
natives of the east Hermann’s herbarium had 
been lost upwards of half a century, until chance 
threw it into the hands of M. Gunther (apothecary 
to the king of Denmark), who sent it to Limueus, 


— O'Shaughiessyy p. 37. 
A presbyter. 


He describes the Taugas as a people and state to tne xmg oi Uenmark), who sent it to Limueus, 
very famous over the east, originally a colony of requesting him to examine it, and affix the names 
the Turkish race, then forming a nation scarcely to the plants throughout the collection. Its great 
to be paralleled on the face of the whole earth for value, from the cofiector having been so eminent 
power and population,— evidently the rulers of a man, induced Linnaeus to examine the whole 

Qhina. Fids. much attention, and he was thereby enabled 

THEOS, Greek, God, Zeus, is merely to form many new genera and settle many doubt* 
deus in one syllable. Deus is Tbeos. Zeu in ful species. He published the result of his labours 
Pelasj^G Greek is Jupiter; 8eu, Su, or Zu, pro- under the title of Flora Zeylanica, sistens plantas 


Pelasgio Greek is Jupiter; »eu, su, or Ziu, pro- under the tiue oi riora zieyianica, sistens plantas 
bably Spartan of TUeus. The trl-glyph letters Indicas Zeylonas insulae, quas olim 1670-1677, 
of the ancient Pali alphabet, 8 yods ; in Arable, ](eot8efuereaPauloHennaimo,PiofeBBoreBotaidoo, 
8 strokes. Leydens! ; demum post 70 annos ab A. Gunthero, 

THERAI or Terai, a forest or jungle tract at Pharmacopaeo Hafniensi, orbi redittae ^Holm. 
the foot of the Himalaya, varying from ten to 1747, 8vo, pp. 264, Ub. 4). In an appendix, the 
thirty miles in breadth. No two climates and new genera are concisely mven by themselves, 
looaMons can be more dissimilar than those of the copied from an academical dissertation publiahed 


and temi, and no races are more distinct in under Linnaeus’ presidency, by 0. 
r babits, manners, and aptitudes than the Wight's ProdromuSf L p. 
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. H. Diu 
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THESPESIA POPULNEA. Lanu 

HibiBCUB populneusy Roxb. 1 MfllavisouspoimlncuB/r^rr. 
Pore«b, .... Beno. Bondi, .... Makr. 
Poo-arafloa, . Oan. Bapariti, . . Maleal. 

ParAS pipa), . . Dukk. Hupara NhaTakn, . Sanhk. 

Tulin troc, . , . Kno, Surya-goas, . . SiNOH. 

Portia tree, . . », Pnraa maram,. . Tam. 

Pahari pipal, . . Hind. Puvarasa mnram, „ 

Imli Khorasuni, . „ Gangarnvi, . . . Tel. 

This handsoino tree is generally met with in 
Ceylon and in Southern India, in avenues or 
lining roads, but is in most abundance near the 
sea. It is of quick growth, and yields a good 
shade, but is inconvenient on road-sides and in 
gardens, from the quantities of leaves it sheds, 
and the numerous largo flowers which fall. It is 
commonly [flantcd from cuttings, from which 
cause, perhaps, the tree is oft-en hollow in the 
centre. It yields, when ripe, a very strong, hard, 
and durable timber, with a colour like mahogany, 
but its use is limited from the difficulty of getting 
it of large size. It is used for chairs in ^^a(lras. 
On the honibay side, where it is found only near 
the coasts, it is much used in the construction of 
cart-wheel spokes, and for the timbers of native 
boats. The shoots are also in extensive use there 
as rafters for houses, and at all times fetch a g.jod 
price when sold for this purpose. The Bombay 
Government formed plantations of this tree at 
Sakuria in Alibagh, at Sab Tar, and in Colaba. 
The increasing scarcity of this tree is such, that 
wheel -spokes were at one time being paid for 
by Uic Gun-Carriage Department at 12 annas 
each. There arc a pretty large number of these 
trees within the village precincts of many of the 
cultivators in the Konkan, but these arc mostly 
reserved for the supply of choice rafters, afforded 
by the straight shoots of the tree, while the stem 
is most frequently hollow ; and therefore the ripe 
wood, or sucli of it as remains, is worthless for 
ordnance purposes. Though of rapid growth, its 
wood is not in much use. Some Ceylon cater- 
pillars sting ; a grceni.sh one, which occupies the 
Thespesia populnea at a certain stage in its growth, 
descends by a silken thread, and hurries away. 
The moth of this is supposed to be a Bombyx, 
near Cnethocampa. The capsules yield a yellow 
dye, which is used as a wash for cutaneous 
diseases, as is also the bark boiled in water, and 
the latter is given internally as an alterative. — 
Stephens; Drs, Voigt, Wight, Thwaites, Gibson, 
Cleghorn ; Captain Beddome. 

f HEVENOT, the younger, was a great traveller. 
He was born at Paris, and died at Miana in 
Persia, about eight days^ journey from Tauris, 
November 18, 1667. He was Monsieur Petis de 
la Croix’s, friend, so he took care to revise his 
Memoirs, and had them printed in three volumes 
in 1689? The first contains bis travels into 
Turkey, the second his travels to Persia, and the 
third to India. An edition in five volumes was 
printed in Amsterdam in 1727. Monsieur Petis 
de la Croix, jun., the oriental interpreter to the 
king of France, Mng at Miana afterwards, dis- 
interred his bones near the caravansary where 
they bad been buried, and bad them interred at 
Tauris, under the altar of the Capuchins Church 
there, in 1676. Mouri and other French writers 
confounded the two Thevenote, as appears from 
the Dictionnaire Historique of Ladvocat (Far. 
1760), and the Nouvelle Bibliotheque d’un Homme 
de gout, tome iil p. 454 (Par, 1777), styling 


him indifferently Fager, or the nephew^, nr the 
traveller. In Thevenot’s journey through India, 
he sailed from Bosra on tnc 6th November 1665, 
and arrived at Surat 10th January 1666. He pro- 
ceeded via Baroach to Almiadabad, Cambay, Agra, 
Dehli, Allahabad, Burhampur, Goa, Golconda, 
Hyderabad, Masulipatam, Surat, Bandar Abbas, 
Shiraz, Kum F'arsank, and died at Miana. Mor- 
dechin ia noticed by Tlievenot. — liutory of Chengiz 
Khan, p. 446. 

THEVKTIA NERIIFOUA. Juss. 

Cerbera Thovetii, Linn. | C. thoveti#, Don. 

The exile tree, is a common ornamental shrub in 
the gardens of the Peninsula and in Calcutta; 
grows to the height of 10 or 12 feet, with long 
tapering loaves, and blossoms throughout the 
year. Its juice is acrid. Two grains of its bark 
have been affirmed to be equal to an ordinary 
dose of cinchona. Wood wortlilcss. — M. E . ,/. H. 
Cat.; Madras Gardens; Jliddell ; Ltd, Ann. 

Til I AN SHAN or Ticn-Shan,a mountain range 
in Central Asia. SeniiretclnnBk,or seven -streamed, 
is the southernnmst of the three provinces that 
make up now the general government of the 
steppe. In the cast arc rich valleys of fertile 
black earth, and mountain gorges lying deep in 
forest recesses ; but the most remarkable i)ortioii 
is the southern mountainous region of the Thiaii 
Shan, which, after the Himalayas, contains some 
of the most gig.antic mountains in the world. The 
entire length of the Thian Shan is about 1660 
miles, and its highest peaks everywhere exceed 
the limit of perpetual snow. It has ]))cnty of 
peaks from 16,000 feet to 18,000 feet high, and 
one of them is said to exceed 21,000 feet. The 
glaciers of the Thian Shan are computed at not 
less than 8000 ; and there are numerous snow 
bridges, some of them a mile and a third in length, 
and 100 feet in thickness. General Kolpakofsky 
reports that he discovered the perpetual fires in the 
Thian Shan range of mountains ; that the moun- 
tain Bai Shan has been found 12 miles north-cast 
of the city of Kuldja, in a basin surrounded by 
the inassive Ailak mountains, and that the fires 
which have been burning there from time imme- 
morial are not volcanic, but proceed from burning 
coal. On the sides of the mountain there are 
caves emitting smoke and sulphurous gas. Mr. 
Schuyler also, in his Turkestan, mentions that 
these perpetual fires in tlie mountains referred to 
by Chinese historians were considered by Severt* 
zoff, a Russian who explored the region, as being 
caused by the imition of the scams of coal or the 
carburotted hydrogen gas iu the seams. The 
same author further raenUons that Captain Tos- 
Dofske^, another Russian explorer, was told of a 
place m the neighbourhood from which steam 
constantly rose, and that near this crevice there 
had existed from ancient times three pita, where 
persons afflicted with rheumatism or skin diseases 
were in the habit of bathing. Flames are also said 
to issue from Mount Hole Kesu, near Turian, 420 
miles further eastward. See Tien. 

THILACUM. Tam. The seotarial mark placed 
by Hindus on their foreheads to indicate the sect 
to which they belong. The Smartta Brahmans 
and Satva sect draw horisontal lines with ashes 
(vibadi) and sandal-wood powder, with a round 
spot of saffron in the middle. 

The Madliava sect of the 1 uishnava have 
perpendicular marks, with saudal - wood paste 
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and burnt incense, with a round spot in the 
centre. 

The followers of Ramanuja, another Vaishnava 
sect, usually mark a trident with white and 
saffron-coloured perpendicular lines. Sec Tilaka. 

THIRST. The Eastern Arabs allay thirst by a 
spoonful of clariAcd butter, carrii'd on journeys 
in a leathern bottle. Every European traveller 
has sonic recipe of his own. One chews a 
musket bullet or a small stone ; a second smears 
Ills legs with butter ; another eats a crust of 
dry bread, which exacerbates the torments, and 
afterwards brings relief ; a fourth throws water 
over his face and hands, or his legs and feet ; a 
fifth smokes. But to concmer the craving, be 
patient and do not talk. The more you drink, 
the more you require to drink — water or strong 
waters. But after the first two hours’ abstinence 
you have mastered the overpowering feeling of 
thirst, and then to refrain is easy . — Burtons 
Pi fgr image. Hi. p. 10. 

THIRTANKARA, a sainted Jain teacher. 
THITSEE, Buhm., is the celebrated Burmese 
black varnish, obtained from Melanorrbaoa usitatis- 
sima. In varnishing an article, the Burmese 
first give it a coat of the coarser kind. When 
this is dry, they lay a coat of a better quality over 
it, and finish with a coat of the best over all. 
Price, Rs, 120 for first quality, Rs. 80 for second, 
and Ra. 60 for third quality, for 365 lbs . — Local 
Committee^ Rangoon, 

THLEN. In the neighbourhood of Cherra- 
punji, in Assam, the people believe in Thlens. 
The original Thlcn was a gigantic snake, a 
monstrous worm, which lived in a cave near 
Cherrapunjiy ana ate men and animals. One 
day, however, a local hero addressed himself to 
the task of overcoming the Thlon by guile. He 
drove a herd of goats to the mouth of the cave, 
and offered them one by one to be eaten. By 
degrees the monster became friendly, and learned 
to open his mouth at a word from the man, to 
receive a lump of flesh, which was then thrown 
in. These relations being established, the dragon- 
slayer healed a lump of iron red-hot, and heavec^ 
it into the Thlen’s open mouth. This killed the 
Tbleo, whose body the man then cut up, and sent 
the pieces to different people in various directions, 
with orders that each piece was to be carefully 
eaten. Wherever this was done, the people w'ere 
troubled with no more Thlens; but one small 
piece, which nobody would eat, was left, and 
from this sprang a orood of serpents which still 
infest Cherrapunji. Now, when a Thlen takes up 
his abode in a house, there is no turning him out; 
he only leaves when he pleases, which is mostly 
when any of the property of the family is sold or 
given away. Tlie Thlen brings wealth to a family, 
but on the understanding that ho is supijlied with 
blood. The people know when the Thlcn is thirsty, 
by the appearance of some sickness or misfortune 
in the house. To satisfy his craving, a human 
Mng miist be murdered. The victim’s hair and 
fingers, and a quantity of his blood, are put in a 
bamboo tube, and it is believed that the Thlen 
appears in the form of a snake, and devours Uie 
Imdy of the murdered person, which is materialized 
from the portions thus offered. After this the 
affairs of the household prosn^. Many families 
in tlio bills are suspected to be Ki thlen, or keepers 
oi a Thlen. In 1881 it is believed that three 


murders wore committed witli the object of 
appeasing a Thlru. One of the victims was an 
old woman, another a boy. In each case one or 
two persons were convicted ; one man was hanged, 
and the rest were sentenced to imprisonment for 
life, or a term of years. 

THODIKAN and Cicilly, in Southern India, 
are two towns on tributaries of tho Puiswany anrl 
Nctravatty. Tho priests of the Hindu ftirnples 
there have a legend that their god (Eswnra) per- 
formed a journey from Kailasa to Thodikan on 
the back of a inahseer. These fish are therefore 
protected by the priests, and pilgrims feed tliem. 
They arc exceedingly tame and nnmerous. Round 
the temple steps fish of all sizes, from 8 lbs. 
downwards, are thickly packed, scrambling over 
each other’s backs into the air, ami np the stone 
steps, and taking food out of the hand. 

TIIO-JI-CHAN-MO, a plain in Ladakli covered 
with natron. In its centre is the I'sho-kar or 
White Lake, called by the Hindus of Cliainba .nnd 
Bisahar, Khari 'I’alao, or the Salt Lake, in Jat. 

15' N., and long. 77° 50' E., at an elevation of 
15,684 feet. To the south of tho Tsho-kar is a 
small fresh-water lake that supplies the salt-water 
lake. It is a favourite haunt of the Kysng or 
wild horse. 

THOMAS. Edward Thomas, a Bengal Civil Ser- 
vant, editor of Prinsep's Antiquities, joint editor of 
Sir Henry Elliot’s posthumous History of India. He 
wrote On tho Coins of the Patan Sultans of Hin- 
dustan ; On the Coins of the Kings of Ghazni, 
A.D. 961-1171; The Epoch of the Sah Kings of 
Surashtra; On the Numismatic History of the 
Early Muhammadan Arabs in Persia ; On the 
Explanation of Oriental Legends to be found on 
certain Arsacidian and Partho- Persian Coins; 
The Initial Coinage of Bengal, introduced by tho 
Muhammadans a.h. 600 to 800 (a.d. 1203-1397); 
the same, with a Supplementary Part, embracing 
the preliminary period between a.h. 614-634; also 
Comments on Recent Pehlavi Decipherments, with 
Contributions to the Early History of Tabaristan. 

‘ Towards the end of August 1863, an unusually 
large hoard of coins, numbering in all no less than 
13,500 pieces of silver, was found in the protected 
state of Koch-Bahar, in Northern Bengal. This 
accumulation, so singular in its numerical amount, 
is not the less remarkable in the details of its 
component elements. ... It may be said to 
embrace compitctly the records of ten kings, ten 
mint cities, and to represent 107 years of the 
annals of the country.’ 

George Thomas, a native of Tipperary 
in Ireland, who came to India as quarter- 
master of a ship of war. He deserted, and in 
1787 he took service with the Begum Samiii, 
and rose into high favour. He carved out for 
himself an independent principality at Hansi, 
where, to use his own words, ‘ i established a 
mint and coined my own rupees, which I made 
current in my army and country ; . . . cast my 
own artillery, commeucod making muskets, 
matchlocks, and powder; . . . till at length, 
having gained a capital and country bordenng on 
the JSikh territories, I wished to put myself m a 
capacity, when a favourable opportunity shouUl 
oner, of attempting the conquest of the 
and aspired to tlie honour of placing the British 
, standard on the banks of the Attock. ThoiuM at 
1 this time had a revenue of four or five lakhs of 
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rupeea. At one time he seems to have entered ceeded farUicr than Alexandria, where they 
the service of Kunda Rao, a principal officer * collected their cargo of legend.* The Christians 
of Sindia. In a 1857 (a.d. 1801), for the sum of on the coast of Malabar trace their paternity to 
three lakhs of rupees, he put the Bhatti race into the Apostle Paul, who ‘went through Syria and 
the possession of Bhatnair, but the succeeding Cilicia confirming the churches.* They looked to 
year the Rahtor Rajputs again wrested it from Syria as their spiritual home. They owned the 
them. After twice defeating Perron’s troops, he supremacy of the patriarch of Babylon. It 
accepted Lord LaJce's terms at Hansi, Ist January appears that while the Indian bishoprics were 
1802, and proceeded towards Calcutta with about under the authority of the Christian patriarch of 
one lakh of rupees, but he died near Berhampur, Seleucia, an Armenian Christian named Thomas 
Ai^st 1802, and was buried in its churchyard. Cana took up his abode a*' Malabar, and some 
St. Thomas the Apostle is generally believed to suppose that his name hto jed to the belief that 
have proceeded to Arabia, and some say to India, Thomas the disciple visited India. Thomas is 
and to be buried at St. Thom^ or Mylapur, a said to have founded seven churches in Malabar, 
suburb of Madras, where his tomb is shown in According to Eusebius, it was Bartholomew 
the Portuguese Roman Catholic cathedral. But who visited India. The ]^tem churches believe 
Uiere is much doubt both as to the places in that St. Thomas preached in Arabia Felix and 
which he laboured, and as to the place and cir- Socotra, on his way to India, about a.d. 50, where 
cumsiances of his demise. Even in the same he suffered martyrdom. And it is said that the 
cathedral at St. Thom^ is a bone relic, sent from rudiments of the religion of the cross were first 
a former pope of Rome, and older traditions in implanted amongst the Himyarites by St. Bartbo- 
the west assert positively that Thomas was buried lomew. It is also recorded that St. Wntenus was 
at Edessa. There is a hill ten miles from Madras, sent by Demetrius, Bishop of Alexandria, to 
called St. Thomas* Mount, to which, from un- preach in Arabia Felix, and that there he found 
known times, Syrian and Roman Christian pil- traces of St. Bartholomew, amongst others a copy 

S ims from all Asia repair^ and at the Little of St. Matthew’s Gospel, written in the Hebrew 
ount, at the Marmalong Bridge, six miles from character, which he broujght Away with him to 
Madras, is shown a cave where St Thomas is said Alexandria. In the reign of Tobba, son (ff 
to have been killed. There are numerous native Hssan, from a.d. 297 to 820, Christianity became 
Christians in Madras and its neighbourhood, more getterjJly known in Arabia, and extended 
mostly the fishermen, but no tradition exists as to Abyssinia, where the people, though sur- 
to Uieir conversion. Those near the Triplicane rounded by Muhammadan and pagan tribes, 
temple of Vishnu have houses built over temple continue Christians till the present day. Subse- 

f roimd, on the stipulation of pulling the idol car, ouently, in a.d. 326, Frumentius was elected by 
ic6phorus declares St. Thomas to be the apostle Athanasius bishop of the Indians, and he con- 
of the Indians: and Gaudentius says, like Sophio> tributed much to the propagation of the Chris- 
nius, that he died in India at the town of Gala- tian religion ; but whether Arabia or Abvssinia 
mina, which is no other than Mylapur, a place at was the scene of bis labours, is disputed. In a.d. 
a short distance from Madras. Marco Polo relates 842, Theophilus Indus, a native of Diu, obtained 
that St Thomas was accidentally killed when at permission to build churches in Yemen, one of 
prayer in a wood, by a low caste man, who was which was located in Aden. — Playfair; Kaye^s 
shooting at peacocks, and that, as a consequence Chistianity in India ; P. Vincenzo Maria, Viay^, 
of this mischance, none of the poor man’s tribe p. 132 ; Yufe, Cathay, ii. p. 378 j Hu&$ Chm^ 
could ever enter the place where the saint lay tianity, i. p. 2; Qrowse, 

buried. Gibbon says that ‘ Marco Polo was told THOMSON, Dii. THOMAS, a medical officer of 
on the spot that he (St. Thomas) suffered martyr- the Bengal army, an eminent scientific botanist 
dom in the city of Mylapur.’ Dr. Frver, who and traveller; author of Travel^ in the N.W. 
visited India a^ut 1680, says that ‘about this Himalayas, and, with Dr. Hooker, joint author 
mount live a caste of people, one of whose legs of the Flora Indies. Dr. Thomson’s botanicid 
are as big as elephants’, which gives occasion for collections, made in the plains of N.W. India 
the divulging it to be a judgment on them, as the between 1842 and 1847, chiefiy in Rohilkband, 
^neration of the assassins and murderers of the Ludhiana, and the Panjab, amount to about 1000 
blessed imostle St Thomas, one of whom I saw species. His Himalayan collections were partly 
at Fort St George.* Some of the doubts as to collected in Kamaon and Garhwal during^ort 
St Thomas the Apostle seem to have arisen from visits to these provinces in 1844 and 1845, but 
the martyrdom of a Christian named Mar Thomas, mainly consist of the her^rium collected during 
It is on record that Alfred the Great despatched a Government mission in the K.W. Himalaya and 
from Britain an embassy under Sighelm, Bishop Tibet, in 1847, 1848, 1849, in the oouise of which 
of Sbirebum, to the shrine of the saint at Madras, he visited, in 1847, Simla, Kanawar, Piti ; and in 
This was in 888, and it seems little likely that if 1848, Kashmir and thePanjab, Himalaya, Ladakh, 
the legend of the death and burial of St. Thomas and the Kara-korom pass. The summer of 1849 
in the neighbourhood of Madras reallv arose out he spent at Simla and Ladakh. These amount to 
of the fact of the death and burial of Mar Thomas, rather more than 2500 species. 

•-*an event which took place only about half a THOR, of the Scandinavians, is the same as 
century before Alfred’s embassy, --tbere should Sor or ^1, the sun, Surya. The ancient people 
have b^n at that time, either in Egypt or Great of the north pronounced ss as th. Thor's b^le- 
Britain, any confurion of an incident which as^e is the cross. Patteh is the Swastika of the 
occurred fifty years before with one that was at Buddhist, and the monogram of Vishnu and Siva, 
le^ eight centuries old. It is sunnised by Thor’s symbol of governance was the last letter of 
Gibbon and other writers, that the pilgrims were the Samaritan dphabet, tau or tao in its 
despatched from Great Britain, but never pro- decussated form. It is the marie which the 
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prophet Ezekiel (ix. 4) wae ordered to place on 
the foreheads of the faithful in Judah, and Indian 
women still place it on their stores of grain. It is 
placed on the jars of water from the Ganges and 
InduB, and in the south of India is used as the 
emblem of disembodied Jain saints. It is the 
mystical Tao Sze of the Buddhists, is the chief 
ornament on the sceptre of the Bon*pa deities of 
Tibet, and is expressed on the Artec or musical 
bell borne by Bal Govind. See Basant. 

T’HORI, Tawari, or Tori, dwelt in the t^huls of 
Daudputra, Bijnote, Noke, Naokoto, and Oodur, 
They own and hire out camels, but, like the Bawuri 
and Kheugar, were great thieres, and were called 
bhoot or evil spirits, and sons of the devil . — Tod 

THORN, ofTroverbs xxiv. 81, is supposed by 
Sprengel to be the Alhagi maurorum. The 
‘uioms’ of Proverbs xv. 19 is a species of 
Solanum. 

THORN APPLE, Datura, ftp. 


I Port, 

^ANBK. 

, SlMOH. 
. Tam. 
» Tel. 
. Turk. 

The 


Jotts-maill, , . . Arab. Umana, . • . Malbal. 
Datura, BiKa.,Quj., H ind. Oaoz-giah, . , . PiRS. 
Keohubah, . . . Eotpt. Banjdaahti, . . 

*Pomrae tpineuse, . . Fr. Dutro, . . . 

Steohapfel, . . . Okr. Kriihna dhatura, 

Datura •tramonium, IiAT. Kalo-attana, » 
KtflbU'bong, * Malay. Katu^umate, . 
Hotikttbung, . . „ Nalla uxnmotta, 

Humatu, . . Malbal. Tatura, « . « 

There are several species of Datura, 
whole plant of D. fastuosa has a rank o^^our, 
which may be detected at a distance. All ^arts 
possess medicinal properties. The seeds are 
brownish or black, flattened, kidney - shaped, 
without odour, except when bruised, and have 
a bitter taste. For the purpose of facilitating 
theft and other criminal desi^, the seeds are 
frequentlv given in India with sweetmeats, 
to stupefy merely, but not with the intention 
of killing, although there is no doubt that for 
the latter purpose it has also been used. The 
root, dried leaves, capsules, and seeds are recom- 
mended by European medical practitioners in 
India, to be smoked in cases of ^smodic asthma. 
The white-flowered thorn apple is D. alba, Rumpk ; 
D. fastuosa, WiUdj is the purple-flowered variety. 
•^Faulkner; O^Shaughnesw, See Datura. 

THORNTON, EDWARD, author of a Gazetteer 
of the Gountries adjacent to India on the North- 
West, inolnding Sind, Afghanistan, etc., London 
1844. 

THOUSAND ISLANDS, a group of about 60 
ammll iriands in the passage irom Batavia to Banca* 
The most northern is in lat. 5° 26' S., long. 106® 
82' B. 

THREE, This number in China is expressive 
of honour.— Dr. Edkins, 

THRESHING. With the Hindus, when the 
harvest beginsi a level spot is chosen for a thresh- 
ing-floor, and made dry and hard. A pole 5 feet 
high is flxed in the centre, the gndns are heaped 
round the floor, and the women break off the ears 
and throw them in. Oxen are then tied to each 
other sad to the post, and driven round to beat 
outiheoom. . . „ 

THRUSH, The thrushes are birds of the family 
MeruUdm, which Dr. Jerdon arranges into wrens, 
short wings, ground thrushjss, whistling thruBhes, 
abort-legged thrushes, babbling tbnmes, true 
thruaheSj and wren throahM. The bine rook- 


thritsh, l^etroeinola cyaaea (P. pan^. Cot Syket) 
is ^ributod over &S. Eurolw and the temperate 


and torrid parts of Asia. By some it is supposed 
Ic' be the bird alluded lo in Scripture, ‘ the 
Bjiarrow that fiitteth alone upon the hou.se-top,* 
P. iongirostris, a long-billed variety, is common 
among the rocks of the N.W. Himalayas, It 
would seem that this is a permanent race of P. 
cyanea, and peculiar to tho more northern regions. 
All Dr. Adams procured in Ladakh and Kashmir 
belonged to this variety. The hill blackbird or 
blue water-thrush (MyiophonuS Temmiiickii) is 
one of the most beautiful and common tenants of 
the Himalayan streams. It builds its nest on the 
cliff over the mountain torrent. During incuba- 
tion the male may be seen sallying forth, sporting 
from cliff to cliff ; his melodious note, sounding 
sweetly among the roaring of the troubled waters, 
has a resemblance to that of tho blackbird, but is 
softer. The blue of the body is more intense on 
the breast, and forms a gaudy halo across the 
forehead. 

The pagoda thrush, Acridotheres pagodarum, 
is probably the bird referred to in LalJa Rookh — 
‘Mecca’s blue sacred pigeon, and the thrush 
Of Hindustan, whose holy warblings gush 
At evening from tho tall pagoda’s top.’ 

Tho missel thrush, Turdus viscivorus, performs 
an up-and-down migration on the western ranges 
of the Himalayas, being found at high elevations 
in summer, and in the more sheltered situations 
of the valleys during winter. The black-throated 
thrush (Turdus atrogularis)i8 generally distributed 
over the woods and cultivated tracts of these 
ranges. The black throat is wanting in some 
varieties, and there are several well-marked similar- 
ities to what has been called the red-necked 
thru^ (Turdus ruficollis), which Mr. Hodgson 
considers a distinct species, — Adams^ Sportsman in 
India ; Jerdon, Sec Birds, p. 377. 

THRY SS A. This genus has the general aspect 
of the anchovy Eugraulis, but the bwy is broader, 
the mouth enormous, and opening almost vertically. 
A species that inhabits Tenasserim waters may be 
denominated the Thrysaa anchovy. — Mason, 

THSUN or Tsum, a Chinese long measure 
nearly inches. — Simmonds^ Diet, 

THU(J, a class of murderers and robbers who 
sprang up under the first Muhammadan dynasties 
600 were executed in Etawa in the reign of Akbar, 
Thevenot, describing the dangers of the road 
between Dehli and Agra, advises travellers not to 
allow any stranger to come near, as the cunning 
robbers cast a running noose round the victim's 
neck and strangle him. Thuggee is, however, said 
by Colonel Meadows Taylor to bo represented in 
tne bas-reliefs of the temple of Ellora ; but they 
seem to have become known to the British after 
the fall of Seringapatam (1799) ; and, on the 
disooTery of thirty dead bodies m different wells 
of the Doab, Tbuggeeism again came to the know- 
ledge* of the Calcutta Council, in 1810, 

Dr. Shemurd of the Madras Presidency wrote 
about them in 1816. It was, however, on the 
reports of Captain Sleemau, about the vear 
1830, it became known that no part of the whole 
of India was free from these murderers, and a 
department was formed by the British Indian 
Government, emnowered to suppress them. Thit 
was effected by ^ officers of the Thuggee Depart- 
ment tracing out the members of the gangs by 
inducing piuoners to become approvers, and re- 
formatories were eatabMed to reclaim both the 
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children and the adult. By the year the 
gangs had become almost wholly destroyed. In 
nine years more than 2000 were arrested, 1467 
were tried and convicted for the murder of 947 
persons. Of these, 382 were hanged, 909 trans- 
ported, 77 imprisoned for life, 92 for varying 
periods, and 21 acquitted; 11 escaped, 31 died 
while under trial, and 260 were admitted to be 
king's evidence (As. Journ., 1836). Between 1826 
and 1835, 1562 prisoners were tried for the crime 
of Thuggee, of whom 1404 were hanged or trans- 
ported for life; some of them confessed to over 
200 tnurders. The Bhurtote or strangler was 
invariably hanged. 

Many were kept at Jubbulpur in a central jail, 
where they were employed as wool and cotton 
weavers, and as tent-makers and carpet-makers. 

It was a hereditary pursuit of families alike 
of Hindus and Muhammadans, both of whom 
practised it with the same conditions, ceremonies, 
and superstitious observances. 

They had a slang language. The parties or 
gangs had 6xed duties allotted to the members, 
as loader, persuader, strangler, gravedigger, and 
scout, — bold, resolute, active men, who received 
higher shares of the booty. 

Their accomplices pursued every avocation, and 
gave information to those who more openly fol- 
lowed the profession. They usually travelled in 
considerable bands, sometimes numbering 200 or 
300, but in such case they were broken up in 
{>arties of ten or more, who kept up communica- 
tion, adopting all sorts of deceits, as merchants, 
travellers, etc., or in boats on the Ganges, and 
certain duties were allotted to each. The in- 
veigler was called Sotha. 

Thugs insinuated themselves into the society of 
travellers, and accompanied thcni until an oppor- 
tunity occurred to murder them by strangling them 
with a handkerchief. The Hindu Thugs invoked 
the goddess Bhawani, but Muhammadans formed 
the largest number of the Thugs. As pirates and 
banditti of Europe made vows to Madonna, the 
pickaxe u.sed for interments was devoted to Kali 
or Devi with much ceremony, and after each 
murder a solemn sacrifice (Tapooni or Tuponee) 
was made, in which sugar was offered to Devi. 

Thug means deceiver. In some parts they are 
styled Phansigar, stranglers or hangers, from 
Phansi, Hind., a noose. In Tamil they are known 
as Ari Tulukar or Muhammadan nooeers ; in 
Ganarese or Karnatica as Tanti Calleru, thieves 
who use a wire or cat^t noose ; and in Telugu, 
Warltt Wanlu or Wanu Vayshay Wanlu, people 
who use the noose. In Bengal the river Thugs 
were called Pungoo. 

Thugs as a rule abstained from the murder of 
women, carriers of Ganges water, or of poets, of 
low castes, as washermen, musicians, dancers, 
artisans, oilmen, sweepers, fakirs, Sikhs. 

Thugs worshipped the pickaxe which they 
carried (or intemng the dead. 

The belonging to a Thug association is now an 
offence punishable with penal servitude for life, 
and Thugs may be tried in any sessic.^s court 
with«n t reference to locality. In practice, how- 
ever, there was a good deal of speciality in the 
procedure. The Thuggee officers had the powers 
both of police-officers and of magistrates, for the 
apprehension of criminals and their committal 
fur trial, but when committed, the accused were 


publicly tried in the ordinary way. There were 
special lockups and jails, so that both before trial 
and after conviction Thugs wore kept apart from 
other prisoners. The proceedings were not subject 
to the control of the ordinary supervising officers, 
and in the early stoges of the inquiry they were 
kept secret, statements being privately recorded, 
as by A procurator - fiscal in Scotland. Tho 
essence of the whole system was the conditional 
or partial pardon of some, in consideration of the 
disclosures wliich they made. A man must always 
be convicted and sentenced first ; then he had a 
promise of reprieve and partial pardon on con- 
dition that he made a free and full disclosure of 
all he knew ; ho was still to remain under police 
supervision, and was liable to be remanded to im- 
prisonment for life if he failed to fulfil tho terms. 
This system was so worked, that once a beginning 
was made the information in the hands of the 
authorities was rapidly enlarged, a general dis- 
trust of one another was engendered among the 
criminals, the Thug jail at Jubbulpur, and the 
approvers living about it, became a great reper- 
toire of information for all India, and in tho 
course of a few years the crime was almost wholly 
extirpated. It would be a great mistake to sup- 
pose that when the system was properly managed 
the evidence upon which action was taken was 
scant or doubtful ; on the contrary, in these cases 
there was a nearer approach to a quasi-mathc- 
matical certainty than in almost any. others. The 
statements of one man were checked by those of 
others hundreds of miles off, without a possibility 
of communication, and the evidence was made to 
prove itself by the discovery of tho bodies in the 
places indicated, the verification of the facts and 
circumstances of murders previously unknown, the 
recovery of the property, and in many other ways. 
At the same time, it must be admitted that such a 
system could only be worked by extraordinarily 
sKilfui and discreet men, such ns arise on special 
occasions of great necessity, and that if there was 
any laxncss or want of the utmost exactitude and 
care, it was liable to the greatest abuse. Even 
such relaxation ns always attends the long exist- 
ence of any special machinery was fatal to its full 
efficiency. Such a system is and should necessarily 
be a temporary one to meet an emergency. The 
time came when there was not wanting reason to 
suppose that the keenness of the weapon had led 
to its abuse, and that in consequence of an exag- 
gerated belief in the power of the informers they 
were in some instances enabled to levy a sort of 
blackmail. Still, the cure was effected, and Indu* 
has been enabled to lay aside ilie machinery. 

Colonel Sleeman, the head and msdnspring of the 
Thuggee Department, published ao account of the 
system of crime and the machinery used for its 
suppression . — People of India; Saunders* Maga- 
zine^ 1852 ; TV. of Hind, i. p. 378. 

THUJA, a ^nus of plants belonging to Uie 
natural order Pinaceae, of the section Oupressca:. 
T. orientalis, iitnn., the Chinese arbor -vitse, 
grows in Siberia, Nepal, China, and Japan ; and 
T. excelsa. Bong,^ also grows in Japan, along with 
T. pendula, the weeping arbor- vitas of 

Tartary. See Evergreens. 

THUJA ORIENTALIS. Linn, 

Biota orientalia. | Peh-thu, . , • . CaiH. 

This tree and the Cupressus thyoides furnish 
the cypress woods so largely used by Chiness 
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upholsterers ; and these, with other trees, Chinese 
gardeners delight to dwarf and train into all sorts 
of animal shapes. The leaves of T. orientalis are 
used as decorations and garnitures of presents, 
and as medicines. Its oily fruits are eaten. — 
Smith, 

THUJOPSIS DOLABRATA, S. and Z,, a tree 
of Japan, called by the Japanese Asnero, is a 
very beautiful tree, growing to the height of 90 
or 100 feet, very straight, and singularly regular 
in its tapering form. 

T’HUL. Hind. 

T'hur, .... Chalo. Soi, 

Taarn, Dan. Tur, 

Thurm, .... Orb. Tor, 

T’hul is the general term by which the sand 
ridges of the lUjasthan deserts are designated. 
The term is identical with the tor, thur, and tull 
of other languages ; thus the Coptic Vhul has the 
same meaning. T’hul in Hindustan is from the 
Sanskrit St’h^a, meaning ground, a tract, a die* 
trict, and t’hul is the term by which the people 
designate the sandy desert tracts. The desert 
‘ running to the Indus is marked with t’hul, 
rooe, and sand ridges, or T’hubka-tiba, some 
of them being very lofty. Thul means an 
arid, bare desert; rooe is equally expressive 
of desert, but implies the presence of natural 
vegetation, in fact, the jungle of the desert 
The word Maroost’hali is compounded of the 
Sanskrit Mri, to die, and St’hali, arid or dry 
land ; which last, in the corrupted dialect of those 
countries, becomes t’hul, denoting tracts particu- 
larly sterile, the converse of the Greek oasis. Each 
t’hul has its distinct denomination, as the t’hul of 
Kawar, the t’hul of Goga, etc. 

T’hul are^iumerous in Western Marwar, which 
is a corruption of Maroo-war, classically Maroo- 
st’hali or Maroost’han, the region of death. It is 
also called Maroo-desa, the country of death, which 
is synonymous with Mor-d’hur used by the bards ; 
and though the term Marwtvr is now restricted to 
the country subject to the Rahtor race, its ancient 
application was to the entire desert between the 
Sutlej and the ocean. 

The Vhd of the Looni embraces the tracte on 
both sides of the river forming Jhalore and its 
dependencies. Jhalore is one of the most im- 
portant divisions of Marwar, but the region south 
of the river cannot be included in the t’hul. 
When the Pramara race held paramoimt rule in 
Maroost’hali, Jhalore was one of the nine castles 
of Maroo. Jhalore has only the desert plants, the 
jbal, l^bul, and karil. 

The t'hiil of Tirruroe intervenes between that 
of Gogadeo and the frontier of Joysulmir. The 
name is from Tar, moist, and Rooe. The t’hul of 
Khawur lies between Jeysulmir and Barmair, and 
abutting at Giraup into the desert of Dhat, is in 
the most remote angle of Marwar. The Sahrai find 
pasture for flocks of sheep and herds of buffaloes 
in this t’hul. 

The Malli-nafh Chul is also called Barmair, 
formerly occupied by the Mali! or Mallani, of 
Ohauhau, or, os some declare, of Rahtor origin ; 
great numbers of camels, the best in India, are 
reared here. 

Kherd'hur, the land of Kher, from the kher 
plant, and from it also called Khcrala and Kheraloo, 
the home of the Kher, was formerly occupied by 
the Gohil race, who robbed the caravans or kafila 


as tliey crossed the desert. The Rahtor race 
drove out the Gohil, who became the lords of 
Goga and Bhownaggar near the Gulf of Cambay, 
and till lately swept the ocean as far as Sofala or 
the Gold Coast, as pirates and slave-hunters. 
Junah and Chotun are two ancient towns. 
Between Barmair and Nuggur Goorah is one 
immense rooe, containing deep jungles of khyr 
or kher, kaijri, karil, keip, p’hoK. 

Oogadeo-la-fhul, the t’hul of Goga, a name 
celebrated in the heroic history of the Chaubans, 
is immediately north of Eendovati, and one de- 
scription will suit both. The sand ridges (t’hul- 
ka-tiba) are very lofty in all this tract; very 
thinly inhabited; few villages; water far from 
the surface, and having considerable jangles. 

The T*hul or desert of drift sand in the Sind- 
Sagar Doab, has Leia, Muzaffamagar, Dehra 
Ghazi Khan, Jampore, and Dhoondoo on its 
skirts. The sand lies in huge wreaths and 
hillocks, the latter often reaching the height of 
40 or 50 feet above the general level of the 
country, which is for the most part destitute of 
vegetation ; a few of the leafless pogh bushes, 
with some jbund and bur or peeloo, also occur, 
and there are occasional oases. There are small 
patches 6i ground free from sand, like little 
valleys surrounded by low hills. The soil is 
everywhere strongly impregnated with kullur 
(impure nitrate of soda). — Tod's Rajasthan^ ii. pp. 
296-300 ; Annals^ ii. p. 289 ; Captain Dias in P, 
P. 265 0/1861. 

T’HUL. Maur. a place or spot ; but amongst 
agriculturists a place where the holder has dug a 
well, built a bund, or planted trees, or made such 
improvements as entitled him to the umnterrupted 
possession of such field. 

THUL-i-TAUBA, Arab., the hill of repent- 
ance, is on the Tigris, and is so named because of 
the tradition that when Jonah threatened the 
Kinevites, they went to this hill and vowed re- 
pentance. The Gaelic ’Mee Beltein, i,e, the 
hillock of the fire of Baal, is a town in I’erth- 
shire, where the Beltane festival was held on old 
May -day. 

THUNBERG, C. P., a Swedish botanist who 
visited Ceyton in 1777, author of the Flora 
Japonica, Lipsi® 1784. He also resided in Java. 

THUNBERGIA, a genus of climbing plants of 
the hatural order Acanthaceaj, called after Thun- 
berg. Amongst the species are T. alata of Zanzi- 
bar, T. angulata of Madagascar, T. fragrans of 
Hindustan and ghats of the Peninsula, T. grandi- 
flora of all India, and T. coccinea, lioxb., of 
Darjeeling. T. grandiflora has large flowers with 
no inner calyx ; the leaves are angular, cordate ; 
the anthers bearded and spurred. It hangs in 
beautiful blue racemes, and is adapted for cover- 
ing trellis-work. T. fragrans has a climbing stein, 
with cordate acuminate leaves, somewhat angular 
at the base. A large beautiful creeper, N’way 
h’myo, Burm., with azure flowers, belonging to 
this genus Thunberg^, is a conspicuous plant in 
the forests of Bunna. The species are handsome 
climbing plants, with a fragrant odour, with white, 
yellow, and blue flowers ; they require a free, 
rich, sandy soil, and plenty of drainage. The 
large varieties witli blue flowers should be planted 
out and trained upon pillars, trellises, or trees. 
Natives of the tropica ; raisiid from seeds, cut- 
tings, layers, and suckers,*— ; JHwj. Cyc. ; Mas, 
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THUOO, the Chinese Chih, cubit, or foot, and 
the generic name for the measure of len^h in 
Coohin-Cbina, which varies according to circum- 
stances. Those more commonly employed are — 

1. That used for measuring 

ships for the service of Metre. Eng. Inches. 
por%, 0 405 =15-945256 

2. That used for wootl at 

Turon, 0*425 =16*732675 

3. That mentioned by Taberd 

in his valuable Anamitio 

DictionarVi • * . « • 0*46726 = 19*18391346 

4. That used ny the king for 

measuring silks and other 
cloths in his transactions 
with foreigners, . . . 0*594 = 23*386374 

5. That used by the natives in 

the Turon market, , . 0*61 =24*01631 

6. That used according to 

Morrison, 0*64988 = 25*67855128 

— SimmoiM Dictionary, 

THUPAWANSA, a Singhalese work containing 
an account of the death of Gautama Buddha, and 
of the manner in which his relics were disposed j 
of. — Hardy's Eastern Monachsm^ p. 442. 

THUrOPSIS DOLABRATA. Sieb, and Zucc. j 
A majestic tree of Japan, attaining a height of 60 | 
feet, with a stem 3 feet in diameter. It is of | 
conical shape and drooping habit, delights in 
shaded and rather moist situations, and is used in 
China and Japan for avenues. It furnishes an ex- 
cellent hard timber of a red colour. — Von Mueller, 

THWAITE3, JOHN, LL.D.,an eminent botan- 
ist, long resident in Ceylon. He wrote a work on 
the plants of Ceylon. Ho w-as a doctor of medi- 
cine, and a fellow of many colleger He died 
17tb June 1876^ at Radcliffe House, Slave Island, 
Ceylon. 

THYA, wife of Aincnhotep iii., ou his demise 
succeeded to the regency of Egypt, during the 
minority of her son Ameiihotep iv. He was the 
9 til king of the 18th dynasty, which began to 
reign about B.c. 1700. Amenhotep and Shoo-en- 
Aten, or slave of the disc, are supposed to be the 
same person, and ho is figured at Tel-ul-Amama. 
In him the line became extinct. 

THYATIRA, now Ak lliaaar. There is here 
a large sarcophagus just outside the town, with 
ii long inscription to Bcipio. 

THYKA EUC’HAKId, with species of caasida 
(tortoise bectlcH or ladybirds), species of aphie, 
cocolnella, hoitica, and locusta, are insecta which 
attack the cold- weather or rabi crops in Lower 
Bengal. 

THYMELACEAil. Lindl. The Mezereum tribe 
of plants. I’hc genera ocenning in India are — 
Daphne, Liuostoina, and Oansjeni. Daphne 
vindiflora, llal/., occurs in China ; D. canuabina, 
Li)ur,y grows in Nepal and Cochin-China, and a 
soft, smooth, and tough paper, the celebracted 
Nepal paper, is made from its inner bark. This 
order of plants is very uniform in character, and 
is formed of shrubs or herbs with simple and 
alternate leaves, axillary or tcnuinal flowers. An 
acrid stimulant principle abounds in moat of the 
species hitherto exarmned, which possesses ve^ 
valuable medicinal properties, though not devoid 
of dangerous powers, ii taken in excessive doses. 
A crysUillirie substance named daphnine has also 
been separated from the bark of of 

daphne.— p, 599 j Voi^^ 
THYMUS VULGARIS. Limu Garden thyme. 
Hasha, , , , , Ahab. | Ipar, HxKX>. 


An erect plant, sometimes procumbent at the baso, 
or clothed with a hoi^ pubescence. It is a native 
of the 3.W. parts of Europe, in dry plains and on 
hills and uncultivated places free from woods. It 
has a pungent aromatic odour and taste, is oulti* 
vated for culinary purposes, used in soups, etc., 
and many varieties of it are met with in gardens. 
It is a delicate plant to rear ; best by seed, grown 
in pots, but it may be increased by slips and 
dividing the root. It requires a sandy soil and 
free drainage. — Riddell; Jaffrey, 

THYRSUS of Bacchus was brought by him 
from the east. 

TI AGAR or Tiyagu Drug, a village and old fort 
in the South Arcot district of Madras, situated in 
lat. Jl® 44' 20" N., and long. 79® f 16" E., 30 
miles south of Trinomalai. Population (187 IL 
419. Between 1767 and 1780 it was regularly 
invested five times, and blockaded once; and 
although never carried by assault, it repeatedly 
changed hands between the British, French, and 
Mysore rulers. In 1790, Captain Flint, the 
defender of Wandiwash, beat off Tipu in two 
assaults on this town. — Imp. Gaz. 

TIARIDIUM INDICUM. Schm. 

Heliotropium liidicum, L, j H. oordifolium, Mimch, 
Hati shuru, . . . Bkko. Srihaatini^ . . . Sansk. 
Indian turnsol, . Eng. Bhurumdi, ... ,, 

Siriari, .... HiND. Tel koduku, . . . TaM. 

Benja patija, . Maleal. Tal mani, .... Txl. 

This annual plant grows in Chittagong and 
Travaucore amongst rubbish in rich and rank 
soils. The juice of the leaves is applied to painful 
gum-boils and to repel pimples on tbe face ; also 
used in inflamed or excoriated tarsi. In Jamaica 
it is used with castor- oil to relieve the pain of 
scorpion stings, and in the treatment of hydro* 
phobia. — O'Sh. p. 497, 

TI AU. Chin. A string of copper coins varying 
in number from 160 to 1000. 

TIBA, in the Panjab, inferior, sandy, dry soil. 
Tiba means hillock, and the term is especially 
applied to uneven sandy ground of a somewhat 
high level. See Bhur ; T'hul. 

TIBABAT, also Tibb. Arad. The science of 
medicine. Tabib, a physician. 

TIBBOO, a language of Northern Africa, spoken 
as far west as Fezzan and as far north as the oases 
of AngUa and Siwah. The Tibboo of Lyon and 
Hodgson seems to belong to Uie Nubian class, and 
to be Libyan or Lybes. — Latham^ Rep, Brit. Ass,^ 
1847 . 

TiHERIAS, a lake in Palestine, called the Sea 
I of Galileo, from its situation on the western 
borders of that division of Palestine; the Jjake 
of Gennesareth, from the neighbouring land of 
the same name; and Sea of Tiberias, from the 
contiguous city of Tiberias, now known by the 
name of Tabaria, the only large dtv existing on 
its shores. The lake is about 15 mileB in length, 
and 6 to 9 in breadth. Lake Tiberias was tbe 
scene of one of Jesus Clirist's miracles, Luke viii. 
23, 24. The town of Tiberias is situated on its 
western shore. About a mile from the town, and 
close to the edge of the lake, are some hot springs 
enclosed by a small square stone building aur* 
mounted by a dome. Their waters consist of a 
strong solution of muriate of soda with a consider- 
able intermixture of iron and sulphur. There are 
several other springs in the immolate neighbour^ 
hood, but they are not burned to account. The 
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place is known by the name of El Hamam, the 
iMiths. Its ancient Hebrew name, Emmaus, has a 
similar aignilication. The extreme depth of this 
lake, about 260 metres, is at its northern extremity, 
near where the Jordan enters it. The surface is 
212 metres below the lerel of the Mediterranean, 
but the sides afford evidence that it must formerly 
have been level with that sea. Fishes of the 
genus chromis swarm in the lake (seven species 
were met with). The male of this fish is known 
to hatch its eggs by keeping them in the mouth and 
gills, and the young remain there some time after 
hatching. — RobittBon's Travels^ i. p. 124. 

TIBET, a region in Central Asia, lying between 
lat. 27^ and 87^ N., and long. 72^ and 105^ E. ; 
extends from Badakhshan in the N. W. to Sze-chuen 
in the S.E. The Gobi desert on the N. separates 
it from the eastern portion of Chinese Turkestan ; 
it has the territory of the Eluths of Koko Nor on 
the N.E., the territory of the Si-fan or Tu-fan 
and Sze-chuen on the E., Yunnan is on the S.B., 
on the 8. is the valley of Assam, Burma, Bhutan, 
Nepal, and British India, and on the W. is Little 
Tibet. 

Tibet was reckoned by Gutzlaff in his Life of 
the Emperor Taou Kwaug, p. 227, to comprise an 
area of 30,200 square miles, and to have a popula> 
tion of about six millions. Its table-land in the E. 
is about 4000 feet above the sea, but in Little Tibet 
it is between 11,000 and 12,000 feet. 

Tibet is called by the Chinese Tsang or Si Tang, 
the word Tibet being from Tii-peh-teh (Tu-Bod). 
The Tibetans also designate their country Bod- 
Yul, as the Clunese likewise name it Fu-Kwoh, 
the laud of Buddha. Mr. Trclawney Saunders 
explains that the Indian name is Bhot. Its native 
name is pronounced Pot, but properly Bod, which 
denotes wth the natipn and the country ; but for 
distinction ilm country is called Bod-yul (Bod- 
land), a man of the country Bod-pa, and a 
woman Bod-mo. 

The Tibetans, however, apply the name Pot or 
Bod to Middle Tibet, or to the two provinces 
U and Tsang (Duus-Otsang, pronounced iJ-tsang), 
the capitals of which are H’lassa and Zhikatse ; 
hence a native of these two provinces is called by 
them especially Pot-pa. 

The eastern part of Tibet is called K*ham or 
K’ham Yul, also Great Tibet. 

The N.W. part, towards Ladakh, is called Nari. 

Bhutan is, however, known to the Tibetans by 
several names, — Lho-pa-to, Lho-mon-k’ha-zhi, 
and Lho-bruk-pe-yul, or simply Lho, the south. 

According to these divisions, Pot-pa or U-tsang- 
pa means a native of Middle Tibet ; ^am-pa or 
Kham-ba, one of Eastern Tibet ; Nari-jpa, one of 
Western Tibet ; and Lho -pa, a native of Bhutan. 

The Chinese Government divides Tibet into two 
provinces, Anterior Tibet anil Ulterior Tibet ; 
Dut their maps retain the three divisions above 
mentioned. ^ 

U and K’ham are now styled Tsieii Tsang, 
while Ikang and Nari (or An) are called Hall- 
T^g, i.e. Ulterior Tibet. ^ 

Nari (Mnahris) is the most elevated, and gives 
rise. to the sources of the Indus, Sutlej, Gogra, 
and Brahs^putra. 

The Turk and Mongol races on the norui of 
Tibet are called by the Tibetans Hor and Sok- 
Po (Hor-Sokj. China (Gyanok, Tib.) is on the 
eaat ; India (Gyagar» Tib.) is on the south. The 


hill people of India who dwell next to the 
Tibetans, are called by them by the general name 
of Mon, their countiy Mon Yul, a man Mon-pa or 
simply Mon, and a woman Mon-mo. 

U-tsang is Tibet proper, and lies north of 
Assam, Bhutan, and Nepal, and has about 180,000 
families. Its capital is Hlasaa. 

K’ham-Yul (K ’hams - Yul), called also Pot- 
ch’hen or Great Tibet, has China on its east. Its 
people are called Pon or Bon. 

Ijie northern part from Tsang to Ladakh is 
called Nari. The people are said to number 
10,000 famihes. 

Its four territorial provinces are — 

Tsien Ttang^ or Anterior Tibet, also known ns 
Kham and Khiw-do. It is nearest to the Chinese 
frontier. 

Wei or Chung Tsang^ Central Tibet, containing 
the seat of government, Lhassa, and the residence 
of the D^i Lama, the great monastery of 
Potala. 

How Tsang^ Ulterior Tibet, or simply Tsang, 
containing the seat of government of the Pansben 
Lama, at Teshilumbo or Chashilumbo. 

6*«an, Western Tibet, 

Tibet is now governed by China through the 
Buddhist hierarch, the Dalai Lama, and in this 
manner it is a dependency of China, 

Its present limits comprise only a part of the 
ancient region of T’u Fan, the people of which, 
the Si Fan and Tang-ku-teh (Tangut) were for 
many centuries the dreaded enemies of the 
Chinese. Legends attribute to the Sakya the 
civilising of the races, but their first historic king 
was Srongtsau Gampo, the seventh of the Sakya 
rulers, who introduced Buddhism, and brought all 
Tibet under his sway. He married a daughter of 
the Nepal sovereign (Pai-pu or Pa-pu-leh Kwoh, 
f.^. the Parbattiah kingdom), and also in a.d. 641 
the princess Wen-Cheng, daughter of the emperor 
Tai Tsung of the Tang dynasty in China. For 
many centuries his descendants, with the title of 
Gialbo (in Chinese Tson-pu) ruled over Tibet, 
but the Buddhist hierarchy-gradually encroached, 
and in the 11th century the Sakya religionists 
began to usurp the exclusive power of the state. 
From that period the Sakya priesthood have been 
known os the Brug-pa, thoi^h also now desig- 
nated Hung Kiao or the Red Cliurch. The Sakya 
priesthood introduced marriage ; but in the 15th 
century, Tsong-kha-ba, born a.d. 1417 at Si King, 
preached the celibate views of Sakya Muni, 
and insisted on the adoption of yellow robes. 
Before bis death (a.d. 1478) he was the recognised 
spiritual leader of the Lamaist majority, and was 
acknowledged by the Ming emperor, who gladly 
welcomed him, as the Bed Hierarchy had favoured 
supporters of the descendants of Kublal The 


reformer left behind him two eminent disciples, ou 
whom he laid commands, enjoining upon them 
that they should be born again generation ^ter 
generation, as hubil’hau, to practise the docUinc^ 
of the Great Conveyance (Ta-ch’eng, in Sanskrit 
Mahayana, the esoteric form of Buddhism). Hu- 
bil’lian, in Chinese Hwa-shen, mms transformed 
body, transformation, re-embodiment. Tho two 
disciples were designated respectively Dalai i^ma 
and rausiien Lama, i rom that time the spiritum 
and a laf!^ portion of tho temporal authority in 
Tibet, winch had previously been engrossed by 
the lied Hierarchy, has been wielded by the sue* 
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ceBiiivore-eiiibodimentBof TBong>kha-ba*8(liBciple8) of the Dalai and Panshen Lamas, aidod by a 
whose identity, on their reappearance in human council of four laymen, entitled Kalou or Kablou, 
form, has been merged, accoitUng to the legends t.e. Ministers of State, under the direction in 
that have subsequently arisen, in the personality chief of the two Imperial Commissioners or 
of the two most exsdted and revered of the divin- Residents ajmointed from Pekin. The govern- 
ities proceeding from the essence of Buddha him- inent there, from that time forward, continued to 
self. In the senior of the two, the Dalai Lnma, be conducted on this basis, the authority of the 
the Bodhisattwa Avalokiteswara (the Chinese Chinese administration being rendered the more 
Kwan Yin) is believed to appear on earth ; and complete by the long minorities which are entailed 
in the person of the second, the Bodhisattwa at each succe^ive re-em^imeut of the two 
Manchu&ri is recognised, this deity having pre- supreme ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
liminarily occupied the form, it is also fabled, of Yul-Sung or Lhassa, the residence of the Grand 
Tsong-kha-ba liimself. The second in succession I^ama, is the capital of Bhutan or Northern or 
of tlie Dalai Lamas, in the course of a long career. Upper Tibet, also called Eastern Tibet and Tibet 
laid the foundation of the existing hierarchical Proper. 

system in Tibet, establishing his seat of cede- Leh or Ladakh is the chief town of that psrt 
siastical rule at Lhassa, and organizing a bedy of called Middle Tibet, called also Western Tibet ; 
lesser spiritual dignitaries, under the designation and Iskai^do is the principal place in Little Ti^‘t 
Ilut-ukht’u, who, like the two supreme religious or Balti. The natives of Little Tibet descri^ 
chiefs, were to be continued by a series of re- Ladakh, Iskardo, Khaybalu, Purik, Nagyr, Gil- 
(‘inbodimentB. Like the Dalai and Panshen gbit, and Astor as distinct Tibets. Balti includes 
I^mas, these spiritual chiefs of the Tibetan priest- liasora. Kongdo, Kong - yul, Shagar, Iskardo, 
hood became popularly known as Miving Buddhas,’ Balti, Parkuta, Tolti, Khartaksho, Kiris, Khay- 
in Chinese Hwoh Fu, a term by which they are at balu, and Chorbat. Ladakh indudes Spi»it 
present commonly designated. During the latter Zangakar, Purik, Suru, Hembako (Dras), Ladakh 
half of the 17th century, the authority of the Dalai proper or Leh, Nubra, Rong, Rupshu, and Hante. 
lianm gained entire predominance in the greater Balti and Rongdo are on the Inaus; Khartaksho, 
portion of Tibet; the Gialbo or descendants of Tolti, and Parkuta are on the Sing-go-chu; 
the ancient kings appear to have gradually faded Shagar is on the Shagar ; and Khaybalu, Chorbat, 
into insignificance, whilst the authority of the and Kiiis on the Shayok. 

Mongol j)rinccB grew more and more direct. Tibet includes the mountain valleys of the Indus 
Already, at a somewhat earlier period, Gushi and Brahmaputra, together with Uie whole axis of 
Khan, the reigning prince of the Khoshot Mongols, the Himalayas, and the beads of many of the 
had supported the Dalai Lama of the period valleys which descend on tlie Indian side, and 
against the claims of the reigning sovereign, and which are situated beyond the mass of snow 
had been rewarded with the title of Nomen ’Han, throughout a great part of the chain. Beyond 
or Prince (khan) of the Religious Law, an equiva- the Indus and Brahmaputra are the southern 
lent to the Sanskrit Dharina Raja. By the in- slopes of the Kouen Luii. 
flueuce of Gushi Khan, the Dalai and Panshen The Tibetans do not recognise a continuous 
Lamas, in a.d. 1G42, were induced to despatch an chain of mountains running parallel to the Hiroa- 
embassy with tenders of allegiance to the Manchti laya ; nor are they acquainted with Kouen Lun as 
sovereign, whose forces were then on the eve of the name of any mountain range. They are 
effecting the overthrow of the Ming dynasty in familiar with the Himalaya on the one hand, and 
China ; and from this period relations of intimacy call it Kangri, which simply means snowy region, 
U>ok their rise, developing themselves in time and they know that the country of the Mongols 
into the nsBumption, on the part of the Chinese or Mongolia lies parallel to it on the other hand* 
emperors, of the sovereign tutelage of the Buddhist Western Tibet is a country of such general 

C apacy in Tibet. This consummation was hastened elevation, that only in the province of Balti 
y the w'ars underUiken towards the close of the are villages to be found below a height of 6000 
17th and in the early part of the 18th centuries feet. 

by the Sungar chieftains, for the subversion of In 1845, a great earthquake was experienced 
the authority of the Dalai Lama. The temporal in the province of Kham north-east of Lhassa. It 
administrator who, as regent under the Dalai was most severe in the district of the Dirgi Raja. 
Lama, had long conducted the government of About 3000 men were killed and a Gumba ae- 
Tibet, with the title of Dcba, ruler or chief, was stroyed by the opening of the earth. About the 
invested by Kang Hi in a.d. 1694 with the year 1820, the district of Komp in tlie province 
title of "J\i-pch-teh-kwoh-wang or king of Tibet, of Kham was visited by a severe shock ; one 
But the authority thus established was ere long village was destroyed by the opening of the 
attacked by an invasion of the Sungars, and the ground. 

Chiucsc ariiiios which were despatched hereupon The routes from British India to Tibet are 
for the liberation of Tibet remained as conquerors the Nilanghat pass at the eastern corner of 
of the couutrv. For a time the Government Native Garhwal (Tcbri), the Mana pass and Niii 
remained in the hands of puppet nominees of pass in British Garhwal, ^e Jonar pass in 
the Chinese emperor, but in 1725 an outbreak Kamaon, and ^e Danna and Bvans passes in 
directed against one of these gave a pretext for Kamaon and at the extreme east of the kamaon- 
the appointment of two High Commissioners to Tibet frontier. The great Tibet road from India 
control the affairs of Tibet on behalf of the Chinese to Central Asia runs in the gorge through which 
Government. Further attempts at revolt led, in the Sutlej passes. 

1750, to the entire suppression of tb# temporal Tibet is mentioned by Aba Zaid-ul-Hasan in 
sovereignty in Tibet, and the government of the A.P. 916, by Ibn Haokial in A.D. 960, by Abu 
country was placed, thenceforward, in the Lands * Rahan in A.D. 1030, and by Edxisi in A.P. 1164. 
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A)^ the Jesuit fathers Grueber Dorville 
returned from China by that route in a.D. 16C1, 
just 400 years after Marco Polo’s journey west- 
ward. They were the first Christians of Europe 
who are known to have penetrated into the 
populous parts of Tibet 
Fathers Andrada, Desidcri, Horace de la Peuna 
(1742), the monk Cassiano, Father Giorgi (1762). 

In 1774 Mr. George Bogle, and in 1783 Captain 
Turner, were sent on embassies, and in 1828 
Father Hyacinth published in Si Petersburg a 
Chinese account of it 

In the 18th century China took the Ba-thang 
and Ly-thang proviuces and added them to Sze- 
ohuen, and aoaed those of A-teu-tze and Tcong- 
tien to Yunnan. Since then Ijidakh has been 
annexed to British India. On the other hand, in 
1868-64, Tibet annexed the De-gnd country. 

During the progress of the first war with 
Bhutan in 1772, the Britisli, having defeated their 
army with loss at the battle of Chichakotta, and 
driven the main body of the Bhutanese into the 
mountains, was threatening the capital Tsssisudoii. 
In these straits the Deb raja of Bhutan appealed 
to the Teshu Lama of Tibet for assistance. The 
Teshu admitted that the raja of Bhutan had 
deserved all punishment, * as ne is of a rude and 
ignorant race ; and past times are not destitute 
of instances of his faults, which his avarice has 
tempted him to commit.’ ^ The liama had repii- 
luanded and admonished him to be submissive in 
the future ; but as he has been thoroughly beaten, 
and is a dependent of the Lama’s, the Teshu in- 
tercedes, declaring that further punishment would 
irritate both the Lama and all his subjects. ’ * As 
to my part, I am but a poor fakir ; and it is the 
custom of my sect, with the rosary in our hands, 
to pray for the welfare of all mankind. . . . And 
I do now, with my head uncovered, entreat that 
you will desist from all hostilities.’ Hastings did 
desist, and it ^ve him a pretext for sending Mr. 
Bogle on a mission by way of reply. Mr. Bogle 
BO won the friendship of the Teshu Lama, that 
when, a year or two afterwards, the latter, at the 
argent request of the emperor of China, went to 
pay him a visit, and was received with all the 
nonounof a divine person, he twice recommended 
the British to the gracious notice of the Brother 
of the Suu. 

Csofiia de Koros resided for many years in the 
country, engaged in philological inquiries. Drs. 
Thomson aud Hooker and Lieutenant Strachey 
added largely to the knowledge of the country ; 
and a convention agreed to at Chefoo by Sir 
Thomas Wade makes express provision for a 
British embassy to proceed to Lhassa, the capital 
of Tibet. 

Racti. — ^The inhabitants all belong to the Mongo- 
lian family. As a ^neral rule, the Himalaya divide 
Hindustan from Bhotland, but there are Bhot in 
several parts south of the crest of those mighty 
mountains, in Gsrhwal and Kamaon. M’hon is 
the name given in llbet to all the hill people be- 
tween the plains of India and Tibet. The Tibetans 
and Kepalm are Mongols, and have all the 
oharaoteristics of the Mongol race. The people 
of Leh, the Eastern Tibetans, call themselves 
Bhotia, or inhabitants of Bhot. They are not so 
tall and are stouter made than the Tibetans of 
Haiti or Little Tibet The Bhot of Ladakh is 
•Hong, hardy, short, and square, with a decidedly 


Mongol pli}Biognoiny,— -by which is meant a flat 
face, br(^ cheek, depressed nose, very large 
ears, oblique aud narrow eye curtained at the 
corners, black hair, and low stature, their average 
height being 5 feet 6*1 inches ; the eJcuIIb are 
less Mongolian, having a capacity of 72 cubic 
Inches, 80 cubic inches being a fair capacity for a 
European. 

The Thorpa tribe dwell in Kara Tibet, S. of tlie 
Gobi. They are supposed to be descendants of 
the Uigur tribe. 

The Hor or Hor-pa are a branch of the Eluth, 
dwelling to the north of Kara Nor, and are called 
by the Mongols, Saraigol or Karagol, aud by the 
Tibetans, Sogh-po or noinades. 

Mr. Brian Hodgson furnished vocabularies of 
the Si'-fan and Hor-sok, and of the languages of 
Northern and South-Eastern Tibet, the Tho-chu, 
Ix)k-[)a, Gyaroug, Hor-pa, Tak-pa, and 

Man-yak. 

Trade , — All the inhabitants of the snow valleys 
trade; they reside from March until November 
in the valleys just under the ghats, where a 
scanty cultivation is carried on by their women, 
and whence the men take flour, rice, cotton, 
sugar, etc., into Tibet, bringing back borax, salt, 
and wool. But from November to March they 
abandon the Snowy Itanges for the hanks of the 
Alaknanda about Kuru[)ryag, Nandpryag, etc., 
and carry on interchanges with the triders at 
Najibabad. They use the Chour-gai or yak for 
transport; it carries 150 to 200 lbs. It is pur- 
chaseil at from 10 to 16 rupees. Gold, like all 
else of a yellow colour in Tibet, is sacred to tlie 
Grand Lama. The gravel of the northern steppes 
of Tibet yields gold in grains, but the value of the 
crude borax of the lakes surpasses, as an article 
of trade, that of the precious metal. Gold is 
found on the banks of the Basha stream in Little 
Tibet. Vigne had no doubt that the drun or 
marmot of Little Tibet are the *ants as big as 
foxes,’ noticed by Herodotus as throwing wp 
gold. Nagyr is celebrated for its gold washings 
Tavernier tells us (p. 156) that ‘toward the 
Tibet, which is the ancient Caucasus, in the 
territories of a raja beyond the kingdom of 
Kashmir, there are three mountaiDB close one bv 
another, one of which produces excellent gold, 
the other granite, and the third lapis-lazuli/ 
Thokjalung, in latitude 32^, is the chief gold 
field of Western Tibet. It is a large desolate 
plain about 16,000 feet above the level of the sea ; 
and in 1868 the pandit sent by Captain Mont- 
gomerie saw a nugget weighing 75 tolas, over 2 Ibe. 
In Tibet the gold fields are said to extend from 
Uudok to Lhaasa, or elcveil degrees of longitude 
=700 miles. They also extend northerly to 
between Aksu and Hi. Numerousparta of Central 
Russia and China also contain ^Id. 

Rank , — In Tibet, civil and muitarv appointments 
are made b^ the Dalai Lama ana the resident 
Chinese minister of Anterior Tibet. Their grades 
are five, the highest being equivalent to the 
Chinese third, but the button which declares a 
rank in China is worn only by the Tangut, who 
appear to succeed only to hereditary offices ; the 
Lama wear no button, by reason of the peculi- 
arity of their head-dress. In Anterior Tibet 
are 10 ying, cantonments, or eucampmeiite 
classed as mat, 43 as middle-sized, 25 as small, 
and 14 as Sontier posts. In Ulterior Tibet are 
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14 middle-daiui and 15 amall ying. Tho toan- there are two ruling Tiiinftq^ the Dalai and the 
tiian are supported by a oontiugfent of 646 luh- Teshu Lama. The former is the chief, and 
yihg from Sse*chaen under a yajub, a tusze, three resides at Lhassa ; the latter, the inferior, in the 
captains, and six subaltems, who are distributed lamasery of Tediu Lumlto, near the town of 
through both proyinees ; the native soldiery are Shigatse, on the river Sanpu or Brahmaputra, 
but 8()00,'-*-*1000 in Anterior, 1000 in Ulterior in the south of Tibet. The ordinary monk or 
Tibet, 600 at Pingjih, and 500 at Dziang. They priest in Tibet is the Gylong, above whom are 

are divided into small sections of 25 under a the Lama or presidents, and below whom are 

ting-f unn ; five of these make three tai-f ungs* ihe Tohba and Tnppa. The Tuppa is a pro- 
command; two of these, a yu-fung’s; two of bationer who is adwtted into tne estabush- 

these, a tai-fung's; there are six of the last in ment, to which he would attach himself at the 

Tibet. age of 8 or 10, and receives instruction accord- 

IHbetans of the higher class wear ing]^. At 15 he becomes a Tohba, and at 24 
Chinese saUns^in the warmer seasons, and the same a Uylong, provided his acquirements be satis- 
lined with fur in the cold ; all others wear woollens factory. There are two sects, the Gyllupka, who 
in the warm, furs and sheep-skins in the cold dress in yellow, and the in red, the 

weather, and never go about without boots. The Shammar Gylong being allowed to marry, 
common people never wash during the cold Besides their T ja m a ff, the Tibetan Buddhists 
season; very iqfmringly at other times. The have large numbers of nuns among them, who 
reason given for this being that the skin of the are not, however, subjected to restraint, but 
face cracks and ulcerates from the cold, if water work actively in the fields, and one of them took 
is applied to it. ^ The people of towns, who do service for a short distance as a coolie with 
not go much outside the house, wash occasionally. Captain Knight^s party. Slavery is a Tibetan 
but the prejudice is strong against ablutions of institution. Polyandry is common, 
the person, and it is equally extended to their Lanmage , — Brother H. A. Jaschke of Herm- 

clothing. which is worn in a filthy and greasy huth finished the Tibetan -Englisli Dictionary, on 
state. Soap is ^ high priced, but little used in which he was engaged on behalf of the India 
Tibet. There is in the countiy a plant resembling Office for a period of eight years. Alexander 
grw, the root of which, pounded with water, Csoma de Koros dwelt for many years in Tibet, 
makes a lather, and is used for washing clothes. writing a dictionary. The sacred books of Tibet 
The tea trade of Tibet is carried on in the form are in 100 to 108 vols. folio, 
of blocks, weighing about 8 lbs,, and which sell In Tibet, the cycle of Jupiter, Yrihaspati 
at from 12 to 48 shillings each. Chakra, is used. Their epoch occurs in A.n. 

Population in Tibet is sparse, the greater portion 1025. Cnoma de Koros mentions that in the 
of the inhabitants living at heights varying between Tibetan sacred books, three periods of their com- 
90W and 11,000 feet. Leh, tut capitm of Ladakh, pilation are expressly statea, first under Sakya 
and one of the most important commercial places (b.c. 638 to 543) ; then under Asoka, king of 
of Western Tibet, lies 11,527 feet above the level Pataliputra, 110 years after the decease of Sakya; 
of the sea. Gartok, on the Indus, is at a height lastly by Kaniahka, upwards of 400 years alter 
of 15,090 feet. Every year, in August, a large Sakya. Boom, a Tibetan work in 12 volumes, 
fair is held there by several thousands of contains tracts of the Elupka section, 
natives from almost every part of the Himalaya Fain , — There are twelve great a n^^ na l festivals, 

and Central Asia. The people encamp in the viz. Bamteung, Kausupecha, Chusbupecha, Gesn- 
black or colour^ cloth tents. This is certainly pecha, Nesupeoba, Gosungpecha, Gyiuipecha, 
the greatest height at which man is known to tisilu^x^cha, Cbindiipecha, Dudupeoha, Kagyur- 
congregate for mercantile purposes. Some of pecha, Lukphopecha. On the anniversary of the 
the other Tibetan summer villages, as Horbu death of a chief Lama of a Gumba, there is a 
(15,946 feet) and Puga (15,264 feet), are built great festival and illumination. At Teshu Lumbu, 
on sites near which salt and borax are found, three such are held annually. I'he Lhassea Morun 
and serve only as occasional sheltering-places to festival of M. Hue is properly called the Lha-sa 

Meuhlum. It is the anniversary of the first 
Tibet has long been farnouB throx^ghout Asia, proclamation of the religion of Buddha by 
and even in Europe, for its numerous herds of Sakya at Lhassa. 

sheep, and the superior quality of the wool which Burials, — ^I'he Ch‘hod-ten is a Buddhist temple, 

they provide ; with the rearing of these herds There are numerous Oh'hod-ten in Tibet, oonse- 
many of its inhabitants are exclusively occupied, crated to the celestial Buddha, in contradistinction 
In summer, the flocks are driven to pasture to the Dungten, which are built in honour of the 
grounds, some of which reach an elevation of deceased holy men, as a bone or relic receptacle 
15,0^ to 16,849 feet, beyond which the Tibetan In Tibet, where the dead are not burned or 
shepherds never venture. buried, but are exposed on high places to bo 

In the KouenLun, even the foot of its southern devoured by vultures, there is a cuu8*of men 
(Tibetan) slopes is so elevated, that no villages who make removal of the dead their sole avocation* 
OT pasture grounds exist at all. On its northern They are called Raga Tongdeu ; they are a low 
1 ^ permanently race, held in dislike, and shunned, but they 

inhabited villages (Bushia, 9310 feet) ; summer are generally rich. They go about to tlie 
village reach about 10,200 feet; and pasture living, begging and extorting money. When 
gro^^ do not occur above 18,000 feet. refund or m-treated, they retaliate with abuse. 

xte/igtoM.-- Buddhism is the prevailing form, which is often successful. ‘Very good,* say 
Buddhists; Aose of they, *you won't give us alms now: you will 
i Shiah Muhammadans. Lama is come into our bands some day, and we will put 
the title of the monastic priesthood* In Tibet a rope round your neck, drag your body thiough 
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atreet^, and throw it to the dogs ; ^ and the 
latter part is the frequent fate of the j^or man's 
body, as these men mp numerous dogs to devour 
the bodies. The bodies of the wealthy are care- 
fully disposed of : they are carried in a litter to 
the top of a hiB set apart for the purpose, the 
flesh cut in pieces, the skull and bones pound^ in 
a mortar; and when all is ready a smoke is raised 
to attract the vultures, who collect in thousands to 
eat it up. The sovereign Lamas are, however, 
deposited entire in shraes prepared for their 
remains, which are ever afterwaras r^arded as 
sacred, and visited with religious awe. The bodies 
of the inferior Lamas are usually burned, and their 
ashes preserved in little metallic idols, to which 
places are assigned in their sacred cabinets. 
Ordinary persons are treated with less ceremony : 
some are carried to lofty eminences, where 
they are left to be devoured by ravens, kites, and 
other carnivorous animals. But they also have 
places surrounded by walls where the dead are 
placed. The Mongols sometimes burjr their 
dead; often thev leave them exposed in their 
coffins, or cover them with stones, paying regard 
to the sign under which the deceased was l^m, 
his age, the day and hour of his death, which 
determine the mode in which he is to be interred. 

For this purpose they consult some books, which 
ore explained to them by the I.amas. Some- 
times they bum the corpse, or leave it exposed 
to the birds and wild beasts. Children who die 
suddenly are left by their parents on the road. 

In Spiti, in the N.W. Himalaya, when a person 
dies, the body is sometimes buried, or burned, or 
thrown into the river, or cut into small pieces 
and burned. Admonitions are made over the body 
to the departed spirit, such as, Do not trouble 
V ourself, you cannot enter it (meaning the dead 
body); in summer it quickly becomes corrupt, 
in winter it freezes and is too cold for you. 

Marco Polo, writiug in the 13th century, 
related that in Tibet they eat raw meat and 
worship images, and have no shame respecting 
their wives. In ancient times, according to 
Herodotus (Prinsep, p. 1), the Tibetans at the 
Persian court stated tiiat tliey ate their dead. 
According to Dr. Scott (Asiatic Researches xv.), 
when tlic Bhoti of Upper Tibet fought with a Deb 
raja or governor, or with Piles, if any one be 
killed, b^ parties rushed to obtain the body, 
and the Huccessful party took out the liver and 
ato it with butter and 8»igar. They also mixed 
the fat and blood with turpentine, and made 
candles, which they burned before their idols. 
The bones of persons killed in war were used 
for musical pipes. Thev made beads from the 
skulls, or set them in silver as water to be 
used in tbair religious ceremonials. These are 
doubtless fables. 

The Chinese have spacious burial-grounds at 
aud Digarchi, and there, as in their own 
country and ^erever they reside, they are well 
cared for and ornamented. The Lbaasa one is 
said to contain 100,000 tombs. In the time of 
Waugh, a celebrated raja of Lhassa, there was an 
insarreetion against the Ohinese, which ended 
for the time in the annihilation of the whole 
army, and massacre, by the Tibetans, of the 
whole Ohinese population. The funerals of the 
Ohineee at that time were esHmated at 4000. 
This masiatste was punished by the emperor, and 
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since that time the Chinese supremacy has been 
finally established all over Tibet. There was a 
petty insurrection in 1843, in which maiw Chinese 
were killed.*— ffoolrer, L p. 118; Moorer^fC^ 
Travels; Cunningham's Sikhs; Jounu Ind. Arch,; 
J)r> Thomson's TV.; Campbell; Timhowshi: JT. 
and Th. Flora Indica ; A. Cunningham in 
S. of Bengal^ 1855 ; iVm. Indian Antig, ; RenneWa 
Memoir; Trelawney Saunders' Qeog^ Mag.^ 1877 ; 
Mayer ^ Chin, Govt ; Wade's Chinese Army, 71, 72, 
TIBIT, the term in use among the Usbak of 
Yarkand for the pashm or wool of the shawl 
goat Lieut Henry Straohey supposed it to be 
the source of the geographical term Tibet, intro- 
duced to Europe by Marco Polo. 

TICHODROMUS MURURIA, the wall creeper 
of S. Europe, is very common in the Himalaya, 
Afghanistan, etc., iu rocky situations, and on the 
scarped aides of mountain roads. At a distance 
it looks like a very large grey and scarlet butter- 
fly, as with expanded wings it noiselessly creeps 
over the rock, poking its long awl-shaped bill 
into every little nook and crevice — Adams, 

TICK, mcies of Ixodes. 

TICKEL, Colonel, Slst B.N.I., wrote on the 
Birds of Borabhum and Dhalbum in Bl. As. Traps., 
1833, ii. p. 569, and contributed largely to the 
stock of knowledge regarding the ornithology of 
Central India and Burma. 

TIC-POLONGA, a name given in Ceylon to a 
poisonous snake about three or four feet long. 

TID. Hind. A beggar's fiddle, a musical 
instrument. 

TIDES. The usual vertical rise and fall of the 
tides along the shores of the Peninsula of India 
is small, in the Straits of Malacca and at Singa- 
pore it is from 12 to 14 feet ; while in other 
of the world, in the same latitude, there is 
scarcely any variation. Upon the coast of 
Cochin-China it varies from 6 to 14 feet, and 
the periods and duration of the ebb and flood 
are by no means regular. In lat. 12'*, on the 
same shore, there is but one tide in the course 
of 24 hours. At the head of the Gulf of Cambay, 
in lat. 22**, Horsburgh states that the perpendicular 
depth of the rise and fall of the tides is from 
36 feet at the full and change of the moon. Alsin, 
in Surat road, ii is from 20 to 21 feet, aud from 
15 to 17 in Boml^ay harbour ; again, in the Gulf 
of Martaban, which is far within the tropics, 
the rise aud fall of the tifie, at the full 
change of the moon, is 23 and 24 feet, and ik*' 
Rangoon bar about 20 or 21 feet. In Gaspc'^ 
Straits, withio of the equator, there is o* 
casionally, from local causes, a rise and fall of 16 
or 17 feet on the spring-tide, but this is rare in 
other places so near the equator. These instances 
show that very considerable tides occur within 
the tropics. 

The range of the tides, however, greatly yaiias, 
from 14 feet in the open ocean at the Mauriitos 
to 20 feet at Rangoon, 21 feet at Mergui and 
Martaban, and 30 feet at Surat. 


Iftt. long. ft. 
Bnlwore, 2l*18'N.8r O'lO 
Bamio. . irw tfjnir 17 
. 18* 64' „ 72*48' 12 
neyt, . . 22*261' 8' 14 
CbUtagong, 22*20' .,8l*48'15 
DAmAnDAy.20*22' ,,72*42' 17 
KUbmla, 26*57' .,68* 17' 12 
Xakoinbn, 16* 42' & 45* 6^' 17 


Ini long. a. 

M&rUbau, 16 * * 2 ' N. ST 86 ' ft 


llAUudA, 

Ri^Apar, . 
BAogoon. 
Suimt, . . 
Tsvoy U., 
VerMVA, 


ns' B. 40 * II' IS 
18* 16' N. 78* OUf 
16*47' ,.26*10'2& 
21*12' „7r47'tt0 
II* 6' „ 28*14' W 
12* 7' ,T2*4e'18 

6* o'Asru'io 


^American Exped, p. 148 ; 
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TIEFFENTALLER, JOSEPH. 

TIEFFENTALLER, JOSEPH, a native of feet high. Kbanteugri, S.E. of the E. extremity 
Bolzano, in the Austrian Tyrol, who arrived in of Issyk Kul, is estimated at over 24,000 feet. 
India a.d. 1743, as a Jesuit missionary. He The Tien- Shan or Celestial Mountains separate 
travelled extensively, and wrote, in I^tin, ac- the Tarim from the Issyk Kul and Hi basins 
counts of the country. He died at Lucknow, July south and north, and stretch thence eMtwards to 
1785, but was buried at Agra, at the back of about 120 miles oast of Kami (Khamii), in long, 
the old Catholic church built by Walter Reinhardt. 95^" E. At this point the Tien-Sban consists of 
•^Grows^. a single wedge, but expands westwards, and in 

TIEH-FAN. Chin. A ferruginous alum, also the extreme west ramifies into several distinct 
alum earth. — Smith, branches, which spread out like a fan far into 

TIELLA, in Malaysia and Tamil, a tree which the Turkestan lowlands. Of these branches, the 
povfs from eight to twelve inches in diameter, south-westerninost are the Alai and Tmns-Alai, 
Its strong, durable wood is used by the natives which stretch in parallel lines for 200 miles along 
ill the frames of country boata — Edye^ Ceylon, the northern edge of the Pamir down to the 
TIEN-CHU, or Celestial Kingdom, a Chinese Turkestan plains, 
designation of China proper. Tien - Shan-hu, North of Khokand (Farghana), the most im- 
Chin., means the lake of the celestial hills. Tien- portant western branch of the Tien-Sban are the 
tsin, Chin., means celestial harbour. Alexander mountains, 15,000 feet from the closed 

TIEN-CHUNO-CHING-SIT, the Chinese feast basin of Lake Issyk Kul. — E, Schuyler^ Turkentan^ 
of the middle heaven. ii. pp. 182, 133 ; P, Arminiua Vamhery of Bokhara^ 

TIEN-DZA. Chin. A title of the emperor of p. 13. 

China. TIER, Teer, Teyar, a race in Malabar who 

TIEN-HOU-SHENG-MU, the Chinese queen fonn the mass of the field labourers, but their 
of heaven, is tlie patron of seafarers. Previous chief avocation is to collect and make coarse sugar 
to the first trip of the fishing season, or when from the juice of the palm. Their women are 
new nets are made or old ones mended, the nets exceedingly pretty, with masses of longhair. They 
are spread out, candles are lighted, joss paper follow polyandric customs. Both men and women 
and incense are burnt, and sacrifices offered are generally handsome, with strong muscular 
to propitiate the goddess. Tien - Hou was a frames ; able to undergo much fatigue, and talk- 
native of the province of Foh-kien, aud a atively inclined. Tlieydo not encumber themselves 
member of the clan Lum. Her four brothers with large wardrobes, a wiiite cotton cloth wound 
were merchants, and it is fabled that when absent round the waist, and reaching to the knees, 
at sea, their ship met with a severe storm, and being only necessary for their full-dress costume, 
their sister in a trance visited the ship, and The women sometimes carry a small piece of 
dragged it into a place of safety. On the return muslin over the shoulder, and draw it across the 
of the ship, the youngest son said the eldest breast when a European approaches, but as white 
brother had been drowned at sea, but a lady had faces are not rare now-a-days, this habit is 
appeared in mid-heaven, and by means of a rope wearing out, and semi-nudity is the rule. A 
dragged the ship into a safe position. She died woman of easy virtue wears more decent apparel 
at the age of twenty, and her relatives declared ns a token of the laxity of her morals. Till 
that her spirit returned to the house once a lately Tyatti or females of the Tier caste did not 
month, and they concluded she had become it lose caste by forming connections with rich and 
goddess, and erected a temple to her, Her fame respectable foreigners. Since two or three have 
soon spread, and she is woi'shipped at all times risen in the Government service to position they 
by numerous votaries, especially by fishermen and have put a stop to this practice. — Markham^ 846. 
sailors. Her natal day, the 3d of the 3d month, TIFFIN. Anglo- Akad. Lunch, from Arabic 
is her festival. — Gray, p. 161. Taffannun, refreshment. 

TIEN-1 is the Cluncsc celestial cure, a star TIFLIS, in lat. 41° 41' 4" N., and long. 44° 60' 
supposed to have a beneficial influence upon 39" E., is 6385 feet above the sea. It is the 
invalids. capital of the Hussian Government of Georgia, 

TIEN-PAK or Tien-pe-Hien is the prin- and on both banks of the Kur liver. The popu- 
cipal place on the south coast of China where lation of Tiflis is quite kaleidoscopic in the variety 
salt is produced, and several hundred junks are of its elements. Out of 104,024 inhabitants, 
annually employed in traim[)orting it to Canton. .37,308 are Armenians, 20,390 Georgians, 10,574 
^^Horab, Russians, 2186 Tartars, 2005 Germans, 1692 

TIEN-SHAN, according to Hubsiau explorers, Persians, 1592 Poles, 1145 Jews, 388 Greeks, 293 
is a great alpine region, extending far to the Ossetes, 263 French, 227 Aissors, 163 Italians, 
south of Lake lasyk Kul, and forming with the 123 Turks, 123 Mingrelians, 81 English, Scotch, 
Pamir and the HimaJayas the inountaiii centre of and Irish, 62 Lesghiaiis, 37 Checs, 32 Gourians, 
the whole Asiatic continent. 'I'he axis of this Tien- 28 Swedes, 15 Lithuanians, 10 l^aticlies (?), 10 
Slian alpine regionisajiparently from N.E. to S.W., Roumanians. 9 Slovaca, and 8 Mordoins, Chou- 
the elevation gradually rising to the S. and E., vaclies, Kurds, and CircussiaiiB. The sexes are as 
aud sinking on the side of Kashgar much more unequally distributed ; there are only 37,877 
rapidly. Ijike Issyk Kul is 5300 feet above the women to 66,147 men. — MacGretjor, 

, sea-level ; Lake Kul, 9430 feet ; and the TIGER. 

Tchatjr Kul, 11,210 fett. The main miges ran Nimr, .... Auab. Blatchwo, . . . Jav. 

from N.E. to S. W., but are cut by other smaller Ch'img, .... Chin. PUli, Tak. 

ones running from N.W. to S.E. 'The centre is Bag, Hind. 

not the highest ; the highest part of the whole Tigers occur throughout India, in the Malay 
region is the plateau or range of Ak-Shiiraik. Peninsula, Chinese Tartary, and Ejistern Russia, 
There are many peaks between 14,000 aud 20,000 but are unknown in China. The tiger uses its 
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fore-paw in self-defence and in fighting, but uses Tigers that have killed a man generally con* 
its teeth in catching its prey, grasping the neck, tiiiuc to take that food. In the Mandla district 
After killing, it frequently lets its prey remain east from Jnbbulpnr, in 1850 and previous years, 
till nightfall, when it returns to feed upon it. on an average between two or three hundred 
The tiger ranges on the mountains of India villagers were killed annually, and Jordon found 
up to 6000 and 7000 feet. In hot weather, it several villages of the Bastar country deserted 
harbours near rivers, in thickets of loi^g grass, owing to the ravages of tigers. Colonel Fraser 
brusliwood, or amongst the tamarisk bushes of thinks that Bastar is the great tiger nursery. The 
river islets. The tigers of Lower Bengal and tiger is often hunted down by the wild dogs of 
Central India arc particularly savage and ferocious. India. 

The average size of a full-grown male tiger is The Bhils declare that an old male tiger would 
from 9 to OJ feet, but occasionally in India a certainly kill a young male if he caught him 

tiger is killed measuring 10 feet, in length. On this unawares at any time. Capt. M was once long 

point Lieut. Rice says (p. 50), ‘ This was the kept awake at. night at the town of Nundwass, 

finest tiger wc had yet killed; he nieasured 11 by the terrible roaring of two large tigers, fighting 
feet 1 1 inches, counting from the end of his nose, over the body of a bullock one of them had just 
between the ears, to the tip of his tail. The killed, close to the walls of the small town. Wext 

largest tiger of nil measured 12 feet inches morning a tiger was found dead by the bullock's 

long, and was stout in proportion, a perfect side, and on following up some tracks a short 
monster (p. 207) ; another measured 1 2 feet 2 distance, the inhabitants found another tiger also 
inches, and was stout in proportion (p. 60) ; the dead. Both were largo males, covered with 
largest tigress, 11 J feet [!j From the extraordi- marks from each other’s claws and teeth, 
nary amount of trouble she gave ua before being On one occasion, when following up a tiger s 
killed, as w'cll as from her great size, wc all tracks, Lieut. liicc and his companions came 
thought it must be a male tiger ’ (p. 21.S) ; another upon a dead cheeta (or hunting leopard) that had 

tigress is mentioned as 11 feet 1 or 2 inches just been killed by the tiger; he having, no 

(p. 216). Undoubtedly very extraordinary di- doubt, surprised the cheeta asleep, for the marks 

mensions for tigresses to attain ! 'bhe footprints of the tiger's claws, from which blood still was 

of a very large tiger arc noticed as 6 inches long flowing, were quite plain on the body. On 
by 6 wide. ‘ One tiger measured a few inches another occasion they found a hyeena that had 
over 11 feet, and was exceedingly stout, with an been murdered by a tiger. The paw alone had 
extraordinary quantity of long hair about the been used to kill these victims, for there were no 
face, and even had long curly locks down the teeth-marks. 

back of his neck, much more so than in any we The tiger s presence is well known by the 
have before or since killed ; this greatly added familiar yell of the kole balloo, or BU(>erannuated 
to his personal appearance.^ jackal ; but it is at night mostly that his hideous 

In 1881 (ICth to 26th March), the Uurbhungah voice is heard. The kole balloo is an aged, 
shooting party shot for ten days, in Nepal ami mangy, worn-out jackal, that has either left or 
in North Bhagulpur, 12 tigers, 57 deer, 83 pigs, been expelled his pack. Being perhaps prevented 
7 hares, 7 floricans, besides smaller game, such by his infirmities from any longer being able to 
as duck, partridge, snipe, and quail. The largest get his own living by hunting in company with 
tiger measured 10 feet 6J inches in length, — he his fellows, he devotes himself to the service of 
WAS truly a monster animal. The largest tigress some tiger. It is his business to discover and 
measured 9 feet 4 inches, —a very handsome and give warning of the whereabouts of any stray 
beautifully-marked animal. cattle or other animal he may find that will 

Tigers catch the wild hog, the sainbur and the afford his royal master a meal, the remains of 
spotted deer, and they often prey on cattle and which, after the tiger has dined, he of course 
seize villagers. They always retreat from oppo- hopes will fall to his share. 

sition unless wounded or provoked. A herd of Captain M Bays-—* On one occasion we 

cattle will attack a tiger, and compel it to re- distinctly saw a large tiger by the clear moonlight 
Itnquish its prey. On one occasion, a herd of several times pass and repass, within a score of 
buffaloes rushed on a tiger that had seized their paces from where we were sleeping out ; in spite 
heid-boy, and compelled it to drop him. The even, too, of the large fires kept burning around 
wild boar, sometimes kills a tiger. Tigers cat us, greatly to the terror of our servants, horses, 
frogs, animals that die of disease, and also their and dogs. The old jackal howled frightfully all 
own kind. They are partial to particular local- the while close at hand, and no doubt wondered 
ities, and to old ruins, old temples, and three or when his meat would be got ready. Wc did not 
four may seen lying together on the tops of like to fire at this tiger, for fear, being but 
the walls. An old tiger will kill a cow about slightly wounded, he might charge among us; 
once a we^, remaining near the carcase for two yet several times in the night he caused os to 
or three days, and sometimes longer, gnawing turn out and show a front. At last, towards 
the Wes before returning to its retreat dawn, he and the jackal took themselves off, to 

Lieut Rice mentions that, on skinning a dead our great delight’ Jules Gerard, the famous 
tiger, ‘ we discovered a number of porcupine- French lion-slayer of North Africa, refers famil- 
quilla in his feet, arms, and even face. These iarly to the screech of the jackal, who generally 
broken pieces of quill we had also met with on follows the lion to eat the remnants of his meals, 
other occasions when Bkinning tigers, which A tigress has from two to four cubs at a birth, 
nroyes that they must be fond of 8U(^ food, which remain with her till they are able to kill 
The porcupine only feeds at night, when, doubt- for themselves. A writer on Uiis subject says-- 
lees, the tiger often meets him, and with a tap of '1 have idiot seventeen tigresses enceinte, and 
his paw deMroyshitn, in spiteof hisarmourof quills.* have invariably found four cubs inside the mother. 
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I think my experience includes six or seven In Cochiii-Chma, Malays obtain their livelihood 
instances of this. But I have never seen more by tiger- catching, the skin of this animal being 
than three aJive, and that number only at the valufu>le. Two Malays generally go in company, 
stage of extreme babyhood, before they were old and travel over many parts of the country. Those 
enough to begin hunting with their mother. In who follow this business regularly, have chops 
every instance that I have met with or heard of or permits from the quong of Saigon, allowing 
a tigress going about with half-grown cubs, the them to build a hut for their use in any place 
number of cubs has never exceeded two. From they think fit. The hut is built on the top Of 
this you will see that my experience (small as it four bamboos, from 16 to 20 feet high ; and as 
is) points to four as the normal number, of whom the tiger cannot climb these, the two men can 
one or two are still-bom, and to the number remain in it and watch ’their snares in safety, 
of cube that survive extreme childhood being The snare consists of large leaves, or sometimes 
limited to two. The natives say that the father pieces of paper about six inches square, covered 
fdways eats one of his progeny.* on one side with a substance of the same nature 

The clavicle of the tiger lies loosely imbedded as bird-lime, and containing a poison, the smallest 
among the muscles near the shoulder- joint, and particle of which, getting into the animars eyes, 
IS considered of great virtue by the natives of is said to cause instant and total blindness. They 
India. The whiskers arc supposed to constitute are laid about thickly, with the bird-limed side 
a deadly poison, and arc carefully burned off the upwards, in the track of a tiger ; and as surely 
instant the animal is killed ; but in some parts as the animal puts his paw on one of the 
of the south of India tliey are supposed to treacherous leaves, he becomes a victim ; for, 
endow their possessor with unlimited power over finding it stick to his foot, he shakes it, by which 
the opposite sex ; the claws arc mounted in silver, means other leaves adhere to it ; ho then pro- 
and set as bracelet. The bones of the tiger, of bably rubs his paw over his head, in the attempt 
the Leopardus bracb 3 mrus, and of the lynx, are to rid himself of these leafy encumbrances, but 
sold in China, to form an inOTedient in certain they stick to his head and face ; he then perhaps 
invigorating jellies, made of hartshorn and the rolls himself on the ground, when he becomes 
plastron of the terrapin. Burmese and Malays fairly covered ; and, while scratching and rubbing 
eat the flesh of the tiger, for which they pay himself to get fr^, some of the poisonous bird- 
from 9d. to Is. a lb., because they believe that lime gets into his eyes, and blinds him. He 
by eating it they acquire the courage and sagacity growls and roars in agony, and this is the simal 
of the tiger. The aborigines of Central India for his captors to come and despatch him. The 
reverence, in a mild, inoffensive way, the sun, Malays then skin the animal, and take awav the 
the moon, the tiger, and the bhoot or household parts of his body that may be valuable. They leave 
spirits. They use tigers* claws as charms, and the the carcase, well strewn with more leaves, as a 
most solemn oath of a Santal is on a tiger*8 skin, bait for other tigers ; they also ensnare other 
In 1881 there were 647 persons killed by tigers animals and birds in the same manner . — BrowrCa 
in India, and how to destroy the, tigers has been Cochin-China; Jerdon; Blyth; Rice. 
a subject of anxious thought in India. It is very TIGRIDIA CONCHIFLORA, the beautiful 
difficult sometimes to make out a tiger when tiger flowers, open in the morning, and are of 
concealed in grass or bushes, for they will often short duration ; a second blossom apj^ors on the 
lie very dose, their skin being of the same colour same stem about the third day after the fiirst has 
as the dry grass and reeds around, while the stripes, withered. — Riddell. 

even if seen, are easily mistaken for shadows TIGRIS has two principal sources in Central 
cast by the strong glare of the sun. Armenia, both of which spring from the sotithcrn 

Captain F. Nelson, of Siddapore and Pedda- slope of the Anti-Taurus, near those of the 
cheroo, reco^itnended poisoning tigers. Buffaloes Araxes and Euphrates, and not very distant from 
or bullocks should be picketed in the most likelv that of tlie fialys. It was callea Dijla by the 
cross-paths in the jungle. As soon as one » Chaldseans ; and the designation applied to it In 
killed, and any part eaten, a teaspoonful of the Scriptures is Hiddekel, a name which it bears 
strychnine should be insert^ under the flap of at the present day among a large portion of the 
the skin next the part eaten. The skin should people living nea^ its banks. The western branch 
be raised with a Wnboo knife like a paper- rises at a spot which is about 20 miles westward 
cutter. No human hand should touch the carcase, of Arghanl Maden ; its course is north-eastward 
and one person only should approach to insert along the deep valley at the foot of the elevated 
the poisoD. A watcher in a tree would keep ground of Kizan (4568 feet above the Black Sea), 
^e vultures off till sunset, when he should quit and, alter having contiiiiied in the same direetion 
the {flaoe. A writer says^-^ Australia has fmr towards the heart of Kurdistan, when a littio 
years past most thoroughly dealt with the dingo more than 25 miles from the spring, it malm a 
or iMiuve dog, — 1 mean by the systematio use of sweep so as to take the direction of Argl^ni 
sirydinine. An Australian stockman troubled Maden, or nearly south, 
with the wild dog finishes his dav's work by Below Biyar Bekr the Ti^ contabs several 
riding across coiinbry over which the oingo roams. Islands. Its banks are thinly peopled, and the 
telling a paunch in an advanced state of decom- country about them is only partly cultivated : 
poaitioD, and he hangs at intervals upon the but tbe pasture grounds are rich, and well suited 
tees a bit of meat with a little st^hnine for Uie visits of the nomadic tribes which come 
endosed in a dit cut in it. Bv these means over occasionally to the river from the neighbouring 
thousands of miles the wild dog has been abso- countries. The windings of the Diyar Bekr river 
Intely extirpated, and many of tbe more recent thus far have a len^ of rather more than 150 
aemxt have scarry ever seen one, in districts in miles, whilst those of the tributsiy Myslare- 
vrhieh they were once abundantandmostannoying.' kin are less than 100 miles. The i>S8cr Zab, or 
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AltttQ Su, is auginented by a considerable stream 
coming from Koh-i*Sanjak, a town of 1000 
houses, and distant about 40 miles north, 55 
miles east ; from thence it becomes navigable by 
rafts. At their junction, tlie Tigris is about 6(^ 
yards broad, and a little below there is a kind 
of cataract, . called Ketah, where the descent is 
so rapid that the river appears as it were to 
run down-hill. This place is much dreaded by 
the people when descending in boats; but it 
does not seem in reality to offer any serious 
impediment to the rafts so frequently passing 
between Mosul and Baghdad, After the Tigiis 
has succeeded in forcing its way through the 
Hamrin Hills, at a spot called El-Fattha, on the 
left bank, there is an abundant supply of sulphur; 
and, direcUy opposite, naphtha rises in great 
quantities from ilie bed of the river. The Tijgris 
may bo considered as having an average width 
of 200 yards from Mosul to Baghdad, with a 
current in the high season of about 4| miles per 
hour. The country is highly cultivated from 
Mosul to Nimrud on both sides of the river ; but 
* from the latter place to Tekrit all cultivation 
nearly ceases ; and it is but partially found in 
the tract along the river between Tekrit and 
Baghdad. The Tigris is navigable for rafts at 
certain seasons from the bridge of Diyar Bekr 
to Mosul, a distance of about 296 miles. Below 
the latter place it is more or less so thro • > bout 
the year, rnd the descent to Baghdad is per- 
formed with ease and speed. Large rafts, sup- 
ported by 200 or even 300 infla^ skins, are 
much in use for the transport of goods, and 
when the merd^ts are on board, a small room 
is raised on the raft in order to give shelter from 
the sun and rain. Daring the flood season the 
voyage is performed in three or four days, 
whereas at another time it requires about fifteen 
days. The EnphraU^ steamer, under Lieutenant 
Lynch, went as high as the bund of Nimrud in 
1838, and this officer made a map of the river, 
from Baghdad to Mosul, by trigonometrical 
operations between points which were determined 
by astvonoroical observations. The raft con- 
structed to carry tiie Right Honourable John 
Sullivan from Mosul to Baghdad in 1781, was 
supported by 200 skins, and had on it a small 
cabm. Below the Tak-i-Kesre^ or arch of Chos- 
roes, and which marks the site of the ancient 
Otesiphon, and a little lower down the remains 
of the ancient Seleucia, the continuations of the 
Tigris bear the well-known appellation of Shatt- 
ul-Dijla as far as Kut-ul-Amara, a smell town on 
the left bank, nearly midway between Baghdad and 
Kama, being about 178 miles by water from the 
former city, and 974 miles directly S.S.E. from 
the latter. Lower down, after passing for about 
40 miles through marshes and coming near the 
tomb of Ezra, the river resumes its former size 
and character, as it winds in the general southern 
direction to Kama, which place is 232 miles from 
Kttt-ul-AmaTa by the windings, and 1444 in 
direct distance. The whole course, thus bneflv 
described, may be estimated at 1146 miles, which 
is little more than half the length Of the sister 
stream, the Eunhiftes, from the sources of the 
latter to their function at Kama, but it dis- 
charges more water, owing to the numerous 
tributaries which it receives on its easUpi ride, 
among which may be partictilarly noticed the 


two Zab rivers, and the river Diyala. There 
are, however, only two feeders of any moment 
on the western side throughout the long distance 
from Diyar Bekr to Kuma. A considerable 
increase of the river Tigris takes place during 
the rains of November ; subsequently it decreases, 
and Bwells irregularly at intervals, till the different 
feeders are bound up by the frost and snow of 
January in the Kurdistan mountains. This 
serious check retards for a time the swelling of 
the river, therefore its permanent rise, like that 
of the Euphrates, does not usually begin till the 
middle of March. There is an active commerce 
along the Tigris, between Basra and Baghdad, by 
means of large country boats, which go in fleets, 
and above the latter city it takes place chiefly 
by means of rafts from Mosul. 

The regions through which the Ti^is and Eu- 
phrates rivers run, and the countries intervening, 
have, since remote ages, been occupied by races 
who have taken a prominent place in history. 
Aram-Naharain is the Syria between theriveisof 
Genesis xxiv. 30 am! Deuteronomy xxiii. 4. The 
greater part of what was called Mesopotamia 
in later times, constituted the territory of ancient 
Babel, and was the Aram-Naharain of Scripture. 
The same territory in Genesis xxviii. 2 is called 
Padan-aram, or Champagne Syria, both of which 
designations agree with the description of the 
country given by Strabo. He 8a3ri that the 
Tigris washes the eastern side of Mesopotamia, 
and the river Euphrates its southern and western ; 
whilst the laurus separates it from Armenia 
on the north. Pliny is still more distinct: he 
says that Mesopotamia has the Tigris to the east, 
the Euphrates west, the Persian Gulf south, and 
the Taurus north, with a length of 800 miles 
and a breadth of 360 miles, toe city of Ohaxwx 
being at the extremity of the gulf (lib. vi. 
c. xxvii]). Mesopotamia extends above 10 d^ees 
in longitude from Balis, in long. 38® T 10” E., to 
the estuary of the old Karun, in long. 48® 45' 
16” E., and from the shores of the Persian Gulf, 
in 30®, to Sumeisat, in lat. 37® 31' 5” N. ; Its 
greatest width being about 170 miles from 
Jaber Castle to Husn Keifs, on the Ti^is, 
and its extreme length nearlv 785 ipiles. The 
irregular triangle thus formed has a superficies 
of nearlv 76,117 square miles, includLig the 
shores of the gulf from the Pallacopas to the 
old Karun. The principal towns of Mesopotamia 
are Diyar Bekr, Husn Keifa, Jazir^, Mosul^ 
Tekrit, Sammara, and Kut-ul-Amara along the 
'Tigris; and along the Euphrates, Erringan, 
Kemakh, Egin, Kebban Maden, MalatiyiL Rum, 
KaTah, Bir, Rakka, Deir, Rawd, Anah, Hadisa- 
el-Uzz, Jibba, Diwaniya, Lamlun, ^eikh-nl- 
Shuyuk, and Kuma; in addition to Suverek, 
O'fa, Haran, Serouff, Ras-el-Ain, Mardin, Niribis, 
Sinjar, £1 Hadhr, Kerbela, Mesjid All, Samawa, 
Zobeid, and many other villages, both in the 
mountains and along the streams, between the 
two mat rivers. Grane or Quade. Mohammara, 
and Ba«ra are the ports; and the last, being the 
prindpal, is next in importance to Baghdad, the 
capital. 

Ract $, — ^The races that have ruled here from 
the most remote tiroes have been many, and 
remnants are stffl to be traced of former dominant 
peoples in the varied langnagea still spoken. The 
inhabitants of the region at present consist of 
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Arabe, Osmauli Turks, Kurds, Turkomans, Syrians, rather more than 4J grammes of pure gold, while 
Jews, and Christians. Arabic is the general the Kliokandian had less than 34 grammes of the 
lau^age ; Turkish, Kurdish, Chaldee, Syriac, metal. This analvsis made it clear tliat the coin 
and Syro'Chaldman dialects being the exceptions, of Bokhara was fully entitled to the first place 
The Sunni Muhammadan religion is prevalent; atnong the moneys of Turkestan. The tila has 
but in Upper Mesopotamia there are many Ncs- always been the legal tender in that part of the 
torian Christians, some of whom have become world. 

Homan Catholics, and Jacobite as well as Roman TILAK. Hind. A kind of tunic worn by 
Catholic Syrians. — Ratvlinson ; Bunsen ; Rich ; Mco women. 

Chesney. TIL AKA or Viseshaka. Sansk. A mark with 

TIGULAH or Tigalar, a term by which the somecolouredsubstanceinthcmiddleofthefore- 
Canaresc people designate the Tamil-spcakingracc. head. The sectarian mark on the forehead of 
TIKA. Hind. A round piece of clay, paint, a Hindu, but most of the non- Aryan races also 
or tissue on the forehead of a Hindu. The appli- use it. — Hind. Th. See Tika. 
ration of the tika is a royal rite, and Rajput chiefs TILAK CHANDRA, a tribe of Bais Rajputs at 
claim it as the symbol of investiture ; but amongst Dundbia khcra. 

Hindus generally, it means the circular mark TILES. 


made with coloured earths or unguents upon the 
forcheal. The rana of Udaipur, the raja of Jey- 
pore, and raja of Bilaspur, have it applied to their 
foreheads as a token oi supremacy. 

TIKA. Mahk. A parcel of ground, a field. 

TIKA. Sansk. A commentary. Most of the 
Siddhantas which have been written by modern 
Hindu authors, such as the Arya, Parasara, and 
other treatises known by that designation, as well 
as the tikaa of Bhaskara Charya, Varaha Mtbira, 
and others, may be considered as commentaries on 
the four principal Siddhantas of the Hindu religion. 

TIKAL, a Chinese weight, also money of ac- 
count. As a weight, about 4 ^ oz., or the 16th of the 
catty; as a money, reckoned at the third of a pound 
sterling. It is also called a lyang ; another name 
in Burma for the kyat, a weight which consists of 
263 graina In Siam the tikal coin and weight is 
236 troy grains, and its value in England is about 
28. 6d. sterling. Major Phayre believes the Burma 
name to be derived from Ta-kyat, one kyat. The 
tikal or kyat in Burmeso w'eights is equal to 14 
tolas, or 100 tikals are equal to 1400 tolas. — iStm- 
mon^' Diet. 

TILA. Hind. Strips of the bark or sheaths 
of the rooonj grass used by Dosalis. Tili of 
Muzaffargarh, the pith of the culm of eirki, 
Saccharum mootija. 

TILA. Beno. a word commonly applied in 
Eastern Bengal to low and often isolated hills 
starting up from the plain. At the town of 
Sylhet there are several such, on which the houses 
of the European officials are built. — Fti/r, Cathay, 
ii. p. 516. 

TILA. Hind. Gold, gold wire, gold thread. 
Tila-bat, the twister or maker of gold embroidery 
thread (gold on silk), or Kalabatun. Tila-kar, 
gold work of embroidery fabrics. 

TILA, a gold coin of Bokhara, value 128. 6d. 
Padshahi Tiiasi, the gold tila of Bokhara. The 
Central Asia coin has wree different values. There 
are the tila of Bokhara, of Khokand, and of 
Khiva. The last-named State, indeed, has one or 
two kinds. It is made of ^old, the parity of 
which varies greatly, and in consequence its 
value fluotoates to a ^eater extent than even the 
changes of the money market would warrant OI 
the &ree, the Bokharan rila is the most valuable, 
averaging from 11s. to IBs. ; the Kliokandian 
coming next, at about Ss. 9d.; and the Khivan 
last, at about 8s. 4d. The smaller Khivan tila is 
half the value of the larger. The result of an 
analysis by the Mining Department at St Peters- 
burg ci Uie Bokharan tila snowed that it contained 


Tuiles, Fa. tJbin, Jobin, . , Malay. 

Dacbzicgel, . . . Gkr. Tzcherepiza, . . . Run. 

Kaprail, . Guj., Hind. Tolas, 8 p. 

Tcgolc, Embrioi, . . It. Orfugal Tam. 

Ganteng,Gandeng,MALAT. Ponkalu, .... Ttr.. 


Tiles are made of clay, and baked in an oven or 
in the open air to harden them. They are of 
various shapes and sizes, and are used chiefly for 
covering roofs, and occasiorinlly also for paving 
floors and making drains. — Faulkner, 

TILE-TEA, a kind of flat brick tea, of much 
solidity, made in China, and taken to Kiachta, 
where it is sold to the Armenians and Tartars, 
who distribute it through the Caucasian provinces 
and Eastern Siberia. The Kalmuk, Kirghiz, and 
Buratria nations consume the greater part of it 
It is prepared in a different manner from common 
tea, being stowed with milk, butter, salt, and 
herbs, constituting rather an article of food than 
a dietetic beverage. — Simmonds' Diet. 

TILlACEiE. ./’w.w. The Linden tribe of use- 
ful plan is, consisting, in India, of the genera Cor- 
chorus, Triumfetta, Grewia, Bcrrya, and Brown- 
lowia. The general properties are mucilaginous 
and emollient Corenorus olitorius, the pat of 
Bengal, and 0. capsularis, the ghi-nalita-pat, 
are cultivated for the fibre of their bark, which is 
employed to form cordage for agricultural pur- 
poses and boats, also to form gunny, a coarse 
cloth, and likewise to form paper. Triumfetta 
angulata is the bun okra of Bengal; several species 
of Grewia yield useful products, and Berrya am- 
monilla yields the viduablo Trincomalee wood of 
commerce. — Voigt. 

TILING, the race speaking the Telugu lan- 
guage. Tiling and Canarese people are almost of 
similar physical frame — have tall, graceful figures, 
but, as a rule, the Tiling are fairer than the &nar- 
ese. The great similarity of the two languara, 
Canarese and Telugu, supports the Impression that 
they are of the same stede, who have separated 
in more recent times, and that circumstaaces have 
modified their characters and personal appearance. 
The inland tract of table-land country occupied 
by the Canarese, from the southern part of the 
Mysore country through Bellary in the Ceded 
Districts, up to Bijapur and Beder, is arid, and 
the soil yields as food crops, small millet grains, 
Elcusine coracana, Setaria lialica and Oeriuanioa, 
Panicum, and Penicillaria spicata, which even the 
humbler labourers of the south of India only use 
on pressure, when scarcity or dearth preyails; and 
a hot, arid climate, with a less nourishing food 
may have led to their darker complexions. 
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The Tiling people dwell from the shores of the i the ground anmmlly, as is the habit of the latter. 
Coromandel coast westwards to Beder, and three [ A shrub, a tree, an undershruh, a bush arc merely 
languages, Telugu, Mahrati, and Caiiarese, there gradations of magnitude in i>ereniual plants ; 
commingle. In 1881, the number speaking Can- woods valuable for purposes of art and manufac- 
arese was 8,336,008, and those speaking Telugu, tures arc derived from all of them. But bulk and 
• . dimensions are necessary to make timber available 

TILSIM, pi. Tilasim. Arab. A talisman or for extensive use. 
magical image, upon which, under a certain horo- The trunk of a free, with or without boughs or 
wope, arc engraved mystical characters, on seals, branches undressed, is termed round timber; when 
images, etc., as charms against enchantment or hewn into logs, sciuarc limber; when quartered, 
fascination. They are often buried with treasure, billets; when split, staves and latbwood; when 
to ward off discovery ; or by being rubbed, com- sawn, deals, battens, planks, boards, and scantling, 
inand the presence and services of the Jin. The stems or trunks of several kinds of young 

TIMAH. Malay. Tin. Also Timah-putih and trees are called Rjmrs, poles, and rickers, also prop- 
Timah-sari, called also Talagh. The Malay and wood and post-\voo(I. 

Javanese term for tin, tinmh, is a word used in In the south of India, the stem of the palmyra 
the Archipelago as a generic term for both tin palm, cut longitudinally in four, is called rceper, 
and lead ; the epithet white or flowery, putih and and nat’h is applied to squared timber, 
son, being given to tin itself, and that of black. Sap-wood is that part of the wood next the 
itam, to Icacl, a metal with wdiich, being entirely bark, and heart-wood, near the centre of the bole 
a foreign product, the Malayan nations are but or stem. Sap-wood is softer and generally lighter- 
little acquainted. coloured than heart- wood; it decays more raj^idly, 

TIM ALIA, a genus of birds of the sub-family and is more subject to attacks of insects. The 
Timnlinnc. T. pileata, the red-capped wren proportion of sap-wood varies much in different 
babbler, occtirs from Northern India to the East- trees. In many trees, such as those that produce 
ern Archipelago; T. nigricollis, T., T. crythroptern, the ebonies of commerce, the line of demarcation 
/?/., T. maciilata, 7’, and others, occur in the between the heart-wood and sap-wood is so strongly 
Malay Peninsula and E. Archipelago. T. pileata is defined as to permit the application of those two 
not unfrequent in the groves and small woods which parts of the timber to different economic purposes, 
a^und throughout Java. It often approaches and the sap-woods and heart-w^oods in such cases, 
yillaffes and plantations, constructing its nest in though the products of the same tree, receive in 
the hedges. It is one of the social birds that commerce ffiatinct names. In other trees the 
delight to dwell in the vicinity of cultivation, change from the sap-wood to the heart-wood is 
Its flight is low and interrupted ; and wherever it gradual ; but in all cases the sap-wood pre- 
resides it is a welcome neighbour, in consequence pouderates in young trees, and the lieart-wood in 
of its peculiar pleasant note, which consists of a the old. Also, in trees that have not arrived at 
slow repetition of the five tones of the diatonic maturity, the hardness and solidity of the wood 
scale (c, D, E, F, a), which it chants with perfect arc greatest at the heart, and decrease towai-ds 
regularity, several times in succession, and at the sap-wood. But in the mature tree the heart- 
small intervals of time. Dr. Horsfield remarked wood is nearly uniform, while that of a tree on the 
that the sixth tone was sometimes added ; but as decline is softer at the centre than it is next the 
this required apparently an extraordinary effort, sap-wood. 

it was by no means so agreeable to a musical ear As with the animal world, so with the vegetable 
as the simple repetition of the five notes, which creation, trees have the three stages of infancy, 
RplH*ar to be the natural compass of the bird’s maturity, and old age ; and Tredgold (p. 196) tells 
organs. — Jerdon ; Eng, Cyc. ; Ilorsfield^s Java. us that the oak and chesDut trees, under favour- 
TIMBER and Fancy Woods. able circiunstances, sometimes attain an age of 

Khiuhab, . . . Arab. Anineya, . . . Mahr. 1000 years ; beech, a6b, and sycamore, of 

Arunyavu, . . . Car. Arunuyum, Mai.eal.,San. half that age. The plane tree, the Cbinar of N. W. 

Nath^h, . . . Dukh. Hcz’in, Chob, . . 1 »kr 8. India, is said to live to a creat age. If felled too 

the 
of 

VR, . - 

i^karur 7* ! "'7* ! Guj! KiSu kamViI^ TTtaii! the other hand, if the tree be not felled till on the 

Lakra, . Hind., Mahr. Karra, Koia, . , , Tel. decline, the wood is brittle and devoid of elasticity, 

Legname da fabbrioare, It. ig tainted and discoloured, and soon decays. Tfio 

In contradistinction to dye-woods, woods for rule therefore is to fell the mature tree when the 
engraving, ornamental woods, etc., wood felled quantity of sap-wood is small, and the lieart- 
and seasoned, and fit for building purposes, is wood nearly uniform, hard, compact, and durable; 
called timber, from Saxon, Timbrian, to build, but too early is worse than too late. Therefore, 
’Wood is a term commonly applied to those por- for S.E. Asia, a tabular statement showing the ages 
tions of the vegetable axis that are sufficiently at which its various timber trees reach maturity is 
hard to offer considerable resistance and solidity, very necessary, though still a de8ider*atuin. Dr. 
so as to be used for purposes requiring various Brandis tells us that in British Burma, a fnll-grown 
degrees of firmness and strength. Every flower- teak tree of 9 feet in girth cannot be supposed to 
ing plant is composed of an axis and appendages be than 160 years old. And a writer has 
of the axis ; the former consisiiDg of the stem and mentioned that teak should not be cut for tiiiil>er 
root, the latter of the leaves and flowers. In trees, under 80 pars of age. In England, Tredgold tells 
shmbs, and undef^rubs, the axis is said to be us (p. 19o) oak is never cut for timber under 50 
woody ; in herbs it is termed herbaceous. In the nor above 200 years of age. 
former, sterna are permanent, and do not die to Thevaatextentof the regions of the East Indies, 
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young, there is much sap-wood, and oven 
heart-wood has not acquired a proper degree 
hardness, and such timber cannot be durable. 
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their various climates and physical conditions, 
render it impossible that the same tree can pro- 
duce the identical quality of timber in every 
locality where it grows. As an instance of this 
may be cited the majestic teak, which grows to 
an immense height in Malabar, on the Godavery, 
in Pegu and Tenasscrim, and may bo seen in the 
mountains of Bundelkhand, but is there only in the 
form of a moderate-sized shrub ; and even where 
it presents the same form of a gigantic tree, as in 
Malabar and Pegu, the quality of the timber it 
yields is dissimilar. The timber of trees which 
grow in moist and shady places is not so close, 
substantial, or durable as that which conies from 
a more exposed situation. 

The preservation of timber naturally arranges 
itself into the preservation of mowing timber, and 
that of timber when felled. The preservation of 
growing timber is an art of considerable import- 
ance, and is cultivated in countries where timber 
is comparatively scarce. 

The practice of thinning out plantations is of 
value, not only as affording a supply of wood, but, 
by admitting an increased supply of air and light 
to the remaining trees, their growth is greatly 
promoted. 

Since the close of the 18th century, it has been 
an increasing belief that the climate of a country 
is greatly modified by the scarcity or abundance 
of its trees and forests. Forty ye«ar8 ago, in 1845, 
Assistant-Surgeon Balfour furnished the Madras 
Government with a memorandum of all existing 
information on this subject; it then became a 
matter of inquiry by a committee of the British 
Association ; and it is now generally recognised 
that trees exercise a powerful influence on the 
climate of the region or district in which they 
grow. In a tropical country like India, therefore, 
the preservation of existing trees, and their exten- 
sion in arid districts, is a matter of much importance. 
Dr. Cleghorn, in a report for 1860, suggested that 
the high wooded mountain tops overhanging the 
low country (such as Iloolicul) should be pre- 
served with rigid care, and the forest there not 
be given over to the axe, lest the supplies of water 
be diminished. In order that the course of the 
rivulets should be overshadowed with trees, the 
hills should be left clothed to the extent of about 
half of their height from the top, leaving half of 
the slope and all the valley below for cultivation. 

Teak is a sbip-building wood ; teak, sal, padouk, 
etc., are recognised ordnance woods; Trincomalce, 
Chittagong, and Coromandel rosewood, redwood, 
flatin-wood, saudal-wood, snake-wood, mahogany, 
ebony, kyaboca, zebra, and tulip are' furniture or 
fancy woods. 

By far the greater part of the ornamental woods 
are aerived from trees. There are, however, some 
remarkable exceptions. The wood of roots is 
different in structure from the wood of stems, and 
the same tree may furnish two very different kinds 
of ornamental wood, according as they ore derived 
from its ascending or its descending axis. .The 
wood of the inner portions of a stem may be of 
very different colour and quality from that of its 
outer parts. In the imme^te neighbourhood of 
the origin of branches, it may exhibit varieties of 
pattern, such as to render it greatly more orna- 
mental than elsewhere, and in some cases, when 
under the influence of morbid growth, reveals 
additional beauties, so as to be prized for qualities 


which in nature are defects. If a cross-cutting 
of teak, or oak, or mango be compared with a like 
portion of palmyra wood, the differences between 
them will bo seen strongly contrasted. In the 
former, the layers of wood are ranged in concentric 
circles round the central pith, and arc encased 
externally in a binding of bark, itself composed of 
distinct and differently organized portions. In 
the latter there is a uniform appearance through- 
out the section, the substance not being disposed 
in concentric rings, but appearing as if a bod or 
ground of one kind was studded with specks of 
another order of tissue. These dissimilarities 
indicate differences of the greatest structural im- 
portance in the economy of the rcsnectivc trees. 
Corresponding with thcjn are peculiar modifica- 
tions of every portion of the plant’s organization. 
Also the external aspect of the plants of either 
type is altogether unlike that of the other. Tbo 
appeai*ance styled silver-grain in wood is depend- 
ent on the cellular tissue of the medullary rays, 
and is therefore exhibited by exogenous woofls 
only. It gives the streaks the glancing satiny 
lustre so ornamental in many kinds of woods. In 
the oak and beech this appearance is conspicuous. 
The inner layers of wood, after the tree has be- 
come aged, often become compact, and frequently 
different in colour from the new wood. They are 
then styled the heart-wood. Botanists term them 
the duramen, and apply the name alburnum to 
the outer layers or sap-wood. In the former the 
tissues have become dry and dense, and charged 
with solidifying deposits, so as to prevent them 
aiding in the .ascent of the sap. Often, too, they 
become more or less deeply colp4vred, so as con- 
spicuously to contrast with pale' sap-wood. This 
difference is especially conspicuous in the ebony 
tree, the black portion of which is the duramen 
or heart-wood. In the oak they resemble ebony. 

The main economic value of timber, apart from 
considerations of strength, durability, texture, and 
colour, will depend on the quantity in which it 
can be produced for the many purposes for which 
timber is indispensable ; and in countries destitute 
of coal, the supply of fuel for manufactories, rail- 
ways, and steam flotillas, ns well as its domestic 
consumption, is an important item in the considera- 
tion of timber resources. The most important 
application of wood is in the building and repair- 
ing of houses and ships, and in the construction 
of machinery. For these purposes the larger trees 
which come under the denomination of timber are 
employed. In the moist climates of Southern and 
Eastern Asia, trees grow to a majestic height, but 
others are so destitute of verdure that even the 
castor-oil plant is valued for construction. 

For all practical purposes, those wodds appear 
to be best in which the cells are lined with resin- 
ous matter ; those filled with hygroscopic gummy 
matter are for the most part of less value ; they 
are seasoned with difficulty, and are always more 
liable to decay. The best woods are those having 
a strong fibre, protected from all external influ- 
ences by a coat of resinous matter, or at least of 
a matter insoluble in water, and one which does 
not attract atmospheric moisture. 

Some trees, while growing, secrete large quan- 
tities of silica, which is deposited in hollows or in 
the interstices of the woods. The tabashir of the 
hollow bamboos is a well-known example; the 
tamarind tree has so many portions of silica in its 
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Kteni) that tho carpenters of the E. Indies object considered the second best timber tree in India, 
to ivork it ; and masses of silica, of considerable The Britisli sal forests may roughly be computed 
size, have been got from the teak logs. as follows: — Central Province, 2000 square miles; 

Teak, — In the years 1880-81 to 1882-83, the value Kamaon and Garhwal, 600 ; Dehra Doon and Bin- 
of the teak exported from India ranged from 60 to Jore, 400; Oudh, 250; Gorakhpur, 300. Both 
61 lakhs. That of other timber, with ebony and sal and teak trees take 100 years to grow, 
sandal-wood and other kinds, was 4^ lakhs, sandal- Pine, — There are some excellent coniferous 

wood in 1888 being Rs. 4,02,931. woods in the British hill provinces of Kamaon and 

In the years 1880 to 1882, the timbers and Garhwal and the Panjab Himalayas. The Cedrus 
woods of kinds imported into Great Britain under deodani is there of immense age and size, 40 feet 
the designations hewn, sawn, split, planed, dressed, girth and 250 feet high ; its timber is nearly im- 
staves, and mahogany, ranged in value from ten to perishable. Pinus longifolia occurs over all the 
twenty millions sterling ; those from British North lower Himalaya hills, covering an area of several 
America, Germany, Norway, Russia, Sweden, and thousand square miles. Its timber is equal to 
other countries, ranged in value from £14,956,547 Norway pine. The Lagerstraemia reginso is abund- 
to £17,168,300. ant throughout British Burma, and is used more 

Teak when young grows very rapidly. Trees extensively than any other, except teak, for the 
ten years old have usually a girth of eighteen inches, fittings of boats, sometimes for the hulls of canoes, 
measured at six feet from the ground ; at twenty- in Rangoon for the knees of ships, and also now 
two years, a girth of three feet is attained ; but full- for ordnance purposes. 

grown trees of nine feet in girth cannot be supposed Tho padouk of the Tonasserim Provinces, Ptero- 

to be less than 160 years old. ca^us Indicus, is a beautiful, hard, compact timber. 

, The strength and density of teak timber vary The Straits Settlements arc very rich in wood, 

exceedingly, according to the locality where the The Malay Peninsula also possesses many useful 

tree is grown. The extremes observed in pre- woods, and some four or five command a market, 
liminary experiments were 40 and 60 lbs. per cubic at very high prices, for Madras. They are strong, 
foot, and 190 to 289 lbs. breaking weight. Mala- solid, and very durable, being principally used for 
bar teak is by common consent ranked higher for girders, rafters, joists, and timber for bridges, 
naval purposes than Tenasserim or Pegu timber, standing the sudden changes of the climate 
The cause of its greater durability and power of remarkably well. One, the marrabow, is also 
resisting dry-rot, appears to depend chiefly on its used for furniture ; it is not subject to dry-rot, 
more oily or resinous quality, and the greater cand, when well seasoned, is known to last nearly 
density arising from its slow growth on the sides half a century. A wood called boonoot, which is 
of bills. In Burma, the best teak-growing districts tough, hard, crooked-grained, and fibrous, is in 
are Pegu on the Ira^adi and Sitang rivers and in general use for masts and spars of vessels, 
the Thoungyen valley, comprising 7312 square Ceylon, although well timbered and rich in 
miles of forest. Tenasserim and Martaban include some ornamental and fancy woods, exports but 
520 square miles of jungle on tho Sahviii river little timber. 

banks. But even these forests are poor compared For tho preservation of timber in moist places, 
with the extensive tracts covered with teak to the remove and replace tlie sap, or so modify it as 
north of the British boundary, especially on the to retard or prevent decay. With these aims, the 
feeders of the Sitang and Salwin rivers, and spontaneous ascent of the sap is encouraged by 
some of the tributaries of the Mcinam or Bankok retaining the felled timber in an upright position ; 
river. The trees also are, as a rule, much larger, soaking the felled wood in water so as to dilute or 
and the shape of the stem more regular, in the remove the sap ; and in the pneumatic processes, 
forests of the Burmese empire, the Siamese king- which are the most effective, the following have 
dom, and the Karennee country. The tallest teak been used for impregnation ; — Creosote of corn- 
tree measured in Pegu was 106 feet high to the merce (raw), carbolic acid, acetate of iron (raw), 
first branch. sulphate of copper, chloride of zinc, sulphate of 

Sal — In Central India, on the Ncrbadda river, zinc, percblorido of mercury or (kyan) corrosive 
extensive sal or saul forests begin to take tho place sublimate, chloride of sodium (sut), sulphate of 
of teak) which does not occur farther north than soda, mltpetre, borax, sulphate of iron, arsenic. 
JhansL Along the whole Sub-HimaJayan range Various methods have ncen adopted to render 
up to 3000 feet elevation, and in a belt range from wood less combustible, by saturating it with 
five to twenty miles wide at the foot of the hills, solutions of phosphate of soda, and muriate or 
and over 11^ miles long, dense forest is found sulphate of alumina, and chloride of calcium; A 
Wherever the soil is elevated and dry, this is proposed plan is to impregnate wood with silicate 
pure sal forest In Kamaon, Oudh, and many of soda, and to coat its surface with a silicate, 
other of the Nepal jungles, as many as seventy !^e impregnating of the wood is effected by put- 
first-class trees per acre have been found, besides ting it Into a solution of the silicate. The surface 
young trees from seed, at 200 or 300 per acre, of the wood is then washed over with a somewhat 
growing up with the old. The feny-boats used diluted solution of the silicate of sod& After an 
on the Qogra and other affluents of the Ganges interval of at least two hours, a coating of thick 
are formed of single logs hollowed out and floated lime-wash is applied over the rilicate; imd finally, 
down from Nei^, one of which holds ten to fifteen on the following day, a strong solution of the 
men, with cattle and horses, costing £5 to £10. rilicate is applied over all In this vray a pro- 
purchased from the Nepal boat-makers. Sal tective covermg is given to the wood. The pro- 
amber (Shores robusta) is dose-grained and cess may be used with benefit in the case of tunber 
heavy, but does not appear to be very durable, employ^ for wooden huts, 
and on that account m inferior to teak ] but in The following is a list of the relative strengths 
strength it surpasses the latter, and deserves to be of a few of the Australian woods, and some of 
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the Tndiwi woodB; also their weights per cubic 
foot 


Alisiralian Woo«ls— 

Tibs. 

Strength. 

Tarra, 

59 

20,238 

Tasmanian grey iron-bark, , 

64 

24,400 

Australian grey iron-bark, , 

64 

22,500 

Blue gum 

48 19 

20,060 

Stringy bsrk, 

4516 

13,000 

Indian Woods -~ 

Snl, 

64 

18,500 average, 

Teak, Indian, 

, 55 

15,500 average, 

Teak, Monlmein, 

42 

11, .520 

Teak, Cochin-China, . 

. 44 

12,100 

Teak, .Tohorc, 

. 62 

19,400 

J>codar, 

. 29-34 


Chir, .... 

. 26-67 



A vessel built of the Australian woods, iron-bark, 
box, banksia, and tea-tree timber, and planked 
and lined with flood pfiim, blue gum, or black 
bust, and trenailed with iron bark, takes a high 
place at Lloyds’. 

The preservation of the forests of India, and 
the search for tiiiibcis and fancy woods suitable 
for the purposes of the State and wants of the 
people, have long been objects of attentive interest 
to the Governmente of India. Amongst the 
earliest of the scientific investigators we find 
recorded the names of Drs. Roxburgh, AinsHc, 
Wallich, Koyle, Gibson, Falconer, McClelland, 
Graham, Wight, and Mason; while Mr. Edye, 
Colonel Frith, Captain Dance, Mr. Mendis, 
Colonel Benson, and Mr. Rohde applied a large 
practical knowledge of the qualities of timber to 
ascertain the woods suitable for the manufactur- 
ing industries of India. There have appeared on 
this suWeet — three editions of Balfour’s Timber 
Trees, Timber, and Fancy Woods ; Beddome’s 
Flora Sylvatica ; Skinner’s Indian Timbers ; 
Brandis’ Forest Flora ; and Gamble’s Manual of 
Indian Timbers. 

The timber trees belong principally to the 
following natural orders of plants, viz. : — 

Alangicfc. Dipterocarpeoc. Rhizophorece. 

Anonacea;. Bncaceao, Rosace.'^. 

Apocynaceflc. Euphorbiacese. Rubiaceoe. 

Areceic. Flacourtianeoe. Salicariro. 

Atirantiacene. Guttiferoe. Sapindaceas. 

Bignoniace». Lauraceae. Sapotaceae. 

Bombaceas. Legnminosae. StercuUaceee. 

Boraasese. Lepidocaryeac. Styracaccas. 

Byttneriaceie. LoganUocae. Tamariscineffi. 

Cedrclaceae. Magnoliaceae. Taxacese. 

Cocoace*e. Malvaceae. Tereblnthaceae. 

Combretaoeae. Memecjcloae. Tiliaceae. 

Ooniferae. Moreau. Ulmaceae. 

Cordiaoeae. Myraineaoeae. Verbenaoeae. 

Cajpuliferae. Myrtaoeae. Zanthoxylocee. 

DiUefiiaoeae. Olaoineae. 

There is no regular nile for determining 
botanical orders and genera by means of the 
wood, for,,, in some cases the structure of the 
genera or species presents characters of very dis- 
similar type. But the woods of the Conifers are 
always recognisable by the absence of pores; 
those of the Oupuliferse by the arrangement of 
the pores in wary radial lines and a particular 
texture. The arrangement of the pores in short 
wavy lines is a character of the woods of the 
Sapotacese. Somewhat broad medullary rays 
often indicate the woods of the Dilleniacem, 
Rhizophoreae, and Myisfneacea! ; a close and eren 
grained wood, most species of the order RubiaceiS] 
while the woods of species of Ficus are recognised 
by alternate layers of soft and firm tissue. 

The pores of different woods vary, and Mr. 


Gamble gives the following examples : — Extremely 
small, Buxus sempervirens ; very small, Acw 

f )ictum; small, Adina cordifolia; moderate, Bassta 
aiifolia ; large, Albizzla lebek ; very large, Ery- 
thrina suberosa. 

Mr. Gamble illustrates his terms for deuces of 
hardness by applying them to the timbers oi certain 
trees: — Extremely soft. Cochlospermum gossy- 
piuin ; very soft, Sterculia villosa, Bombax Mala- 
baricurn; soft, Cedrela toona, Albizzia stipulata; 
moderately bard, Ficus Bcngalensis, Tectona 
grandis; hard, Shorca robusta, Terminalia tomen- 
tosa ; very hard, Dalbergia sissoo, Quercus seme- 
carpifolia; extremclyhard,PterocarpU3 Santalinus, 
Hardwickia binata. 

In fill countries, most of the woods in general 
use have a variety of names; the local name 
varies often in the same district. Many have 
likewise a commercial name, by which they are 
known in the market, as Trincomalee wood, 
Coromandel wood, Chittagong wood, etc. There 
are cedars from several trees ; every country has 
its own iron -wood, rosewood, black- wood, and 
ebony. The timber trees and fancy wood of 
Southern and Eastern Asia arc about 1000 in 
number, but those in common use are not above 
100. Tlic following list contains the names of the 
principal trees which are felled for timber or 
fancy woods and useful puq^oses throughout the 
various countries in the East Indies ; — 

Abies cUimosa, hindm, Albizzia procera. 

A. Smithiana, A. stipulata, Botvin, 

A. Webbinnn, Lindt, Alnus Nepalcnsis. />. Don, 

Acacia Arabica. A. nitida, Endlicker, 

A. eateebu. Alseodaphne grandis. 

A. dealbata, Link, A. semecarpifolia. 

A. Farncsiana. Alstonia scnolaris. 

A. ferruginea. Altingia excclsa. 

A. intsia. Amoora cucullata, Rood), 

A. leucophloea. A. rohituca. 

A. melanoxylon, R, Br, A. spcctabilis. 

A. modesta, Wolf, Anacardium occidontale. 

A. pennata. Andrachne cordifolia. 

Acer caesium, Watt. Anisophyllea Zeylanica. 

A. Campbcllii, H, f, Anogeissus acuminata. 

A. caudatum, WalL A. latifolia, 

A. ouHraiiim. A. pondula. 

A. Hooked. Anthocephalus oadamba, 

A. Iffivigatum, Wall, Bth, 

A. oblongum, WalU Antiaris toxiearia, Acic/t. 

A. piciuni) Thunh, Antidesma diandrum. 

A. Sikinihense. A. gbicsembilla. 

A. ThoSisoiii. A. mexiatu. 

A. viUoBum, Wall, Aquilaria agallocha. 

Acrooarpus fraxinifolits, A. Malaccense. 

Arn, Araucaria, m, 

Aotephila Neilgherrienais. Areca cat^hu. 

Adansonia digitata. Artooarpus calophylla* 

Adenantbera pavonina, A. chaniasha, i&Mro. 

Adhatoda vaalca. A. ecbinata. 

Adina cordifolia, H, f, et A. birsuta. 

Bth, A. integrifolia. 

A. sessilifolia. A. lacoooha, Boxb, 

.^giceras cornioulata. A. nobilis. 

iZgle marmeloi. A. pubcaoeni. 

dSsculus Indict, Caleb, Ataiantia monopbyllt. 

M. punduana. A. missionis. 

Afsalia bijuga, A, Gray, Averrboa oarambola. 

Agatbis loraaibifolia. A. bilimbl 

Agati grandiflora. AvieenniaiometitoBa, Jae^ 

Aglaia Bp«»ctabi|is4 Baooaiirea aapida, Mull. 

Ailanthus excclsa. Bambnaa, Bamboo. 

A. Malabsrica. Batringtonia aoutaogula. 

Alangium deoapeitlnin. B. snedoia, 

Albissia amara, Baivin, Batina buiyTaec% Boxb, 

A. Julibritsin, Boivin, B. latifoliii, BoH, 

A. lebbek, Bik, B. longifolte, Wm, 

A. Ittoida, Bth, Banhimt aenminmta, L, 

A. odomtiMima, Bth, B, hn/tikfmyet^ 
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Bauhinia diphylla. 

B. KaUbarioa, Boxh, 

B. purpurea, Linn, 

B. retusa, Boxb, 

B. iomeutosa. 

B. variegata, Linn, 

Herrya ammonilla. 

Betula acuminata, WaU, 

B. bhojputra, Wall, 

B. cylindroetachya, WaU, 
Bitohoffia Javaniou, Bl, 
Rlaekwellia perpinqua. 

B. epirale. 

B. tomentoaa, Vent, 
Bcehmeriaru^losa, Wedd. 
Bombax heptaphyllum. 
Boraaaua flabeUiformis. 
Boawellia thurifera, Boxh. 
Briedeliii inontana, Willd, 
B, tomentota, Bl, 
Bruguiera gymnorhieai 
Lam, 

Buohanania angustifolirt, 
Roxh. 

B. lati folia, Boxh, 
Bucklandia populnea, 

R, Br, 

Bursera aerrata, Caleb, 
Butea frondoaa. 
fiuxua lempervirena, Box. 
C'ODaalpioia aappan, Linn. 
Calamus, Canes, Eattans. 
Callicarpe arborea, Boxb. 
Calligonum polygonoidoa, 
Linn. 

OalopbyUuia amienum, 

O. elatum, Bedd. 

C. polyaothuxn, WaU. 

C, apectabilo, Willd. 

0. tomentosum, Wight. 

O. Wightianum, Wall, 
Canarium Bengalenae, 

Boxh. 

C, ooccinoo-braoteatuRi, 
Kurz. 

C. euphyllum, Kurz. 

O. atriotum, Boxb. 
Capparia aphylla. Both. 

O. grandia, Linn. 

Carallia integerrima, D.C. 
C, luoida. 

C. Zeylanioa. 

Carapa Moluoceiuiia, Lari. 
C. obovata, Bl. 

Careya arboroa. 

Carpiuua viminea, Wall. 
Catyoia aobolifera, Wall. 
C, urena, Xtnn. 

Caaearia eaoutenta, Boxb. 

C. glomerata, Boxb. 

Caaaia aurieulata, Linn. 

O. fiaiula, Linn. 

0. Florida, Vahl, 

O. nodoaa, Ham. 

C. Roxburghii, D. C, 
Caatanea Indioa, Boxb. 

C. Martabanl^ of Tavoy. 
Caauarina equiaetifolia, 
Fbrtf. 

Oedrela aerrata, Bogle. 

O. ioona, 

Oedrua deodara. 

Celtia Australia, Linn, 

O. Caueaalea, WUlde, 

C, tetrandra, iloac6. 

O. Wigbtii, Planch, 
Cerbera odollam, Oterin, 
Chavanneaia eaoulenta, 

L, a 

Cliiekiaaaia tabularia. 
Cbloroxyloo Swietenia, 
D. C. 

Ciooa ^ticba. 

Cliieboaa, tp. 


Cinnamomum glanduli* 
ferum, Matn. 

0. obtuaifolium, Nees. 

C. tamala, Nea, 
Olerodendron inorme, 
Oartn, 

Cocoa nuclfera. Linn, 
Connarus apeclosa. 
Conooarpus latifolia, Boxh. 
Cordia angustifoUa. 

C. fragrantisaima, Kurz, 

0. M‘Loodii, H, f, et T, 

C. myxa, Linn. 

C. veatita, H. f. et T. 
Coriaria Napalenaia, WaU. 
Cornua capitata, Wall, 

C. macropnylln, Wall, 

C. oblonga, Wall, 

Corylua colurna, Linn, 

C, ferox, Walt. 

Cotoneaater bacillaria. 

Wall. 

Cratieva Roxburghii. 
Cratoxylon neriifolium, 
Kui'z. 

Croton argyratus, Bl. 
Cuprosaus funebria, Endl. 

C. toruloaa, Don. 
Cylicodaphne Wightiana, 
Neet. 

Cynometra bijuga, Spanog. 

O. polyandra of Nepal. 

C, ramiflora? 

Dacrydium elatum, Wall. 
Dalbergia cultrata, Orah. 

D. frondosa, Linn. 

D. lanceolam, Linn, 

1). latifolia, Boxh. 

D. paniculata, Boxb, 

P. aiasoo, Boxh. 

D. Ujjainenaia. 
Daphnephyllopsia capitata, 

Kurz. 

Daphnidiiim elongatum, 
Kees. 

D. pulcherrimum, Nets. 
Dendroculatiiua, sp. 
Dillcnia auguata. 

D. IiuUca, Linn. 

D. peutagyna. 

D. acabrJlla, Boxb. 
Dioapyroa chloroxylon. 

D. el^num, Koni{f. 

1). cxaculpta, Bcddotne, 

1>. hirsute. 

D, Kurzii, Hicim. 

D. mchinoxyluti. 

1). aylvatica, Beixk 
I), undulatn, Witll, 
Dipterocarpua alntiia. 

D. granditlora. 

D. Indicua, Beddomel 
D. Itevia, Ham. 

D. tuberculatua, BoHt, 

D. turbinatus, Oairtnt^'. 
Dodonea viacoaa. 

Dombeya melaiioxylon. 
Doona Zeylanica, Thvj, 
Drimycarpua racoinoaua, 

H.f. 

Duabanga Sonneratioidea, 
Buck. 

Dyaoxylum prooerum, 
Hiertt. 

Eohinocarpua dasycarpua, 
Bth. 

Bhretia aapera, Boxb, 

K. hevia, Boxb. 

Elieocarpua lancemfoliua, 
Boxb. 

£. aerratua, Xtnn., Ceylon. 
Blisodeiidron Roxburghii, 
W, and A. 

Embryopteris glutipifera, 

I B. 


Engilbardtia Cole- 
brookiana, Lindl. 

£. apioata, Bl, 

Eriobotrya Japonica, Xim/. 
Erioliona Candollei, Wall. 
£. Hookeriana. 

Erythrina Indioa, Lam. 

£. auberosa, Boxh. 
Eucalyptus globulus. Lab, 
Eugenia Arnottiana. 

E. caryophyllifolium. 

E. grandia, Wight, 

£. mmbolana. 

£. Kurzii, Duthie. 

E. Malaocenaia. 

E. myrtifolia. 

E. obovata, Wall, 

E. prtucox, Boxh. 

E. salicifolia, Wight, 

£. spiculata, Boxb, 
Euonymus llomiltonianus. 

Wall. 

£. pendulus. Wall. 
Euphorbia tirucalli. 

Eurya acuminata, D. C. 
Excoocaria agallocha, Willd 
Fagrzca frtgrana. 

Feronia elephautum. 

Ficus Bcngalcnsis, Xtnn. 

F. cordifolia, Boxh. 

F. glomerata, Roxh. 

F. nispida, X. 

F. infectoria, WUlde. 

F. regia, Miq. 

F. rcligiosa, Linn. 

F. virgata, Boxb. 

Flacourtia montana. 
Fraxinua floribunda. Wall: 
Oarcinia cowa, Boxh. 

G, elliptica, Wall, 

G. purpurea, Boxb. 

G. sncciosa, Wall. 
Gardenia gummifcra, X. 

G. latifolia, Aiton, 

I G. lucidti, B. 

G. obtuaifolia, Boxh. 

G. turgida, Boxh. 

Goiniga piunatti, Boxh. 
Givotia Rottleriformia, 
Qriff. 

Glocmdon clliptiouio. 
Gluta Travancorica, Bedd. 
Gmelina arborea. 

Gordonia excelsa, HI. 

G. obtuaa, Wall. 

Grcwia laevigata, Vahl. 

G. niicrooos, Linn. 

G. multiflora, Juas. 

G. oppoaitifolia, Roxh. 

G. tiiiuifoUa. 

G. veatita, Wall. 

Guatteriu longifoUa, Wall. 
Guettarda specioaa, Linn. 
Gynocardia odorata, R. Br. 
Gyrocarpus J acquini,£ox6, 
Uaciloneuron Indicum, 

Bedd. 

Htematoxylon oainpechia- 
num, Linn. 

Hardwickia binata. 
Heritiera fomea. 

H. littoralia. 

H. 'minor, Boxb. 
Heterophragiiia Rox- 
burghii, D, C, 

Hibiscus maorophyllus, 
Boxb. 

H. tiliaoeua, Linn. 
Hippophad rhamnoidoa, X. 
Hipta^ madablota. 
Houurrhena antidyaeu- 
terica. Wall, 

Holigarna longifolia. 
Hopea floribunda; 

H. odorata. 


Hopea parviflora, Bedd, 

H. wightiana, Bedd, 
Hydnocanma Alpina. 
Hymenodiotyon excelaum, 

H. thiraifloruin, Bedd, 

Ilex dipyrena, Wall. 

I. theuafolia, Wall. 

I. Wightiana, Wall. 

Inga bijemina. 

I. xylooarpa. 

Isonandra Wightiana. 

Ixora parviflora. 

Joneaia asoca. 

J uglana regia, Xtnn. 
Juniperua communis, Linn 

J. excclsa. 

J. recur va, Ham. 

Kandelia Rheedii, W. 
and A. 

Kydia calycina. 
La^ratriemia hyi»oieuca, 

L. microcarpa. 

L. parviflora. 

L. regime. 

L. viUoaa, Wall. 

Larix Griffithii, H.f. et Tk, 
Laurus nobilia. 
Lcbidieropais orbicularia. 
Mull 

Limonia aoidiaaima. 

Litaaaa Zeylanica, Neee. 
Lophopetaium Wightian- 
um, Wall. 

Maba buxifolia. 

Machilus macrantha. 

M. odoratiaaima. Neea. 
Macropanax undulatum, 

Seem. 

Magnolia Campbellii, 

H. f. et Th. 

Mangiferaealoneura, Km*z, 

M. Indica. 

M. aylvatica, i2ox6. 

Manpia fcetiua, Miera, 
Melaiiorrhaea uaitata. 

Melia azadirachta. 

M. azedarach, Xt/in. 

M. Indica, Brandia. 
Meliosma Arnottiana. 

M. (lilloniaefolia, Wall. 

M. Wullicbii, Planch, 
Meaua fcrreu, Linn, 
Metroaideroa vera. 

Michelia chainpacu. 

M. cxcelsa, BL 
M. Nilagerioa. 

Microtropia ovalifolia. 
Millingtonia aimplicifolio. 
Mimuaops elengi, Linn. 

M. hoxandra. 

M. littoralia, Kurz. 
Morinda biuvteutu. 

M. ciirifoUa. 

M. exserta. 

Morua alba. 

M. Indica, Linn. 

M. aerrata, Boxb. 

Murray a exotica, Linn, 
Myrioa Nagi, Tkunh. 
Blyricaria Germanica, iVar. 
Myriatica amygdalina. 

M. Malabarictt. 

M. aphaerocarpa. 

Myraine capitellata. 
Nauclea cadan)bR, RoH*. 

N. cordifolia, B. 

N. parviflora. 

Nerium tinotorium, Boxh, 
Nyotanthea arbortriai^. 
Oditia wodier. 

Olea ouapidata, WaU, 

O. dentata. Wall 
0. dioictv, Koxh, 

O. £uroIH^a. 
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Olea robustft, Kun, 
Ougeinia dalbergioideB|B2^ 
Parkia Insignit, Kurz, 

P. leiophylla, Kurz. 

P. Boxburgliii, O, Don, 
Pavia Indica. 

Pentaome Siamensis, Kurz 
Phcenix sylveatrU, 

Photina Lindloyana. 
PhyllanthuB bicolor, MulL 
P. emblica, Linn» 

Pinus dammara. 

P. excelsa. 

P. Qerardiana, Wall, 

P. Khossya, J^yle, 

P. Latter!. 

P. longifolia of Nepal. 
Pistacia integcrrima. 
Plaiichonia valida, BL 
Platanua orientalis, Linn, 
Podocarpus bracteata, BL 
V, latifolia, Wall. 
Poinciana elata. 

P, regia. 

Pongauiia atropuriiurea. 

P. glabra. 

Popiilus balsamifera,i/i7in. 
P. ciliata, Wall. 

P. Eupliratica, Olivitr. 
Prcmua latifolia, Roxh, 

P. mucronata, J^xh. 
Prinsepia utilis, Boyle, 
Prosopis gplcigcra. 

Prutium caudatum, 

W, a}id A, 

PrunuB armeniaca, Linn. 
P. padua, Linn. 

P. Persica, Blyth and H, f. 
P. puddum, ^xb. 

Paidium pomiferum. 

P. pyriferum. 

Pterocarpua dalbergioides, 
Roxh. 

V, Indicua. 

P. marsupium. 

P, Santahnus. 

P. Wallichii. 

Pteroaptirmum acerifolium, 
Willde. 

P. suberifoliiim, 
l*utranjiva iloxburgbii, 
Wall. 

Pygeum acuminatuin, 
Pyrua aria, Ehrh. 

P. foliolosa. Wall, 

P. laiiata, Dun. 

P. varioloaa, Wall, 

Quorcua Ainherstiana. 

Q. aiuiulata. Smith. 

(j. dilntuta, Lindleff, 

Q. fenestrata, Roxh. 

Q. ilex, Linn. 

(J. iiicana, Roxh. 
il. laiuellosa, Smith, 

Q. lanceatfolia. 

Q. lappacea, Roxh. 

Q. pachypbylia, JCttrz, 

Q. acmccarpifolia. 

Q. Bpicata, S^^ih. 

Kaiulia dumetorum, Lam. 
1(. uliginosa, D. O. 
Kbiriiphora conjugata, 

Linn. 

R. mucronata^ Lam, 
Reptonia buxifolia,.<l.D.(7. 
Rhododendron arboreum. 
R. Wgenteuin, Hook, f, 

R. barbatum, WdR, 

R. campanulavum. Don. 

R. Falconeri, H. j. 

Khua cotinuB, JAnn. 

R. Pan^abenBiB, Stewart,. 
It. Meiaialata, Murray. 
Ricinus coiumnniB, Linn, 
Rondeletea tlnotoria. 


Saecopetalum iomeniosum 
H. /. et T, 

Salix dapbnoidos, Vill, 

S. tetrasperma, Roxh. 
Salvadora oleoides. Dene. 
Sandoricum Indioum. 
Santalum album. 

Sapindus acuminatuB, Wall 

S. detergens, Roxh. 

B. emar^natuB, Vahl, 

3. rubiginoBUB, Baill. 
Schima Wallichii, Choeey. 
Schleichera trijuga. 
Bchrebera Swietenoidea. 
SemecarpuBanacardium,L. j 
Shorca laccifera, Heyne. 

S. obtuBa, Wall. 

3. robuBta. 

3. tumbuggaia, Bedd, 
SoleiiocarpuB Indica. 
Sonneratia acida. 

3. apctala, Buck. 

Sopnora mollis, Wall. 
Soymida febrifuga. 

Spondias mangifera, Willde 
Sponia orientalis, Planch. 
3. politoria, Planch. 

S. Wightii. 

St^hegyne parvifolia, 
Hook. 

Sterciilia feetida. 

3. guttata. 

3. villosa, Roxh, 
Steieospernmm chelon- 
oideB, D. C. 

S. Buaveolcna. 

3. xylocarpum, Bth. 
Btryclmoa uux vomica. 

3. potatorum. 

Stylocoi^ie Webbera,iticA 
Swietenia mahagoni. 
Tamarindus Indica. 
Tamarix articulata, Vahl, 

T. dioica, Roxh. 

TaxuB baccata, Linn. 
Tecoma undulata, O, Don. 
Tectona grandis. 

T. Hamiltonii. 

T. terni folia. 

Tcrminalia alata. 

T. ariuna. 

T. belerica. 

T. Berryi. 

T. bialata, Wall. 

T, catsippa. 

T. chebula, 

T. coriacea. 

T. glabra. 

T. inyriopteron, Kurz. 

T. tomentusa. 

T. violsvta. 

Tetrauthera grandis, Wall. 
T. monopetala. 
TharonocalamuB Falconer!, 
H.f. 

T. BpathifloruB, Munro. 
Tbespesia populnea. 

Trewia uudinora. 

Turpinia NepalensiB, Wall. 
UlmuB campeBtris. 

U. Integrifotia. 

U. Wallichiana, Planch. 
Vaocinium LeBchenaultii, 

IF. 

Vateria Indioa. 
y. lauoemfolia. 

Viburnum bebanihum, W, 
Vitex alata. 
y« altiBsima, Linn, 
y, arborea. 

V* leuooxyloD, lArm. 

V. pedunculai^. lAnn, 

V. trifolia. 

Wendlandia exierta, D,C, 
Wrigbtia antidyienterioa. 


Wrightia ooooinea. 

W. tinctoria. 

W. tomentosa, Rou, 
Xantbophyllum affine. 


Xylia dolabriformig, Blythm 
Zfdaooa Walliohiapa* 
Zixyphus Jujuba. 


— Drs. Wight^ Powell^ Stewart^ Mason ^ ' M^Cl,^ 
Tomlinson ; Cleghom. Madras Ex, Jur. Rep, 

TIM-OHORNAM. Tam. The red mark, made 
of flour and turmeric or of eafilower, on the 
foreheads of Hindus. 

TIME. In most parts of the East Indies, the 
natural recurrences of night and day, of the 
moonless nights and Quarters of the moon, and of 
the hot and cold ana rainy seasons of the year, 
have been used os measures of time by the Hindus, 
who divide the month into two eaual lunar portions, 
according to the increase ana decrease of the 
moon. The measure of seven days for a week 
has only in modern times become known to the 
Hindus. They measured each month by the 
increasing and decreasing moon alone, and by the 
quarters. They have now copied the names of 
the week days from Muhammadans and £uro<* 
peans. Even yet a Hindu dates his letter thus — 
On Monday, the 6th of the bright fortnight in 
Magha. The periods of time with the Hindus 
regulate their religious rites, and the Chinese 
worship heaven and earth on the Ist and 15th of 
each month. — Ward, iii. p. 18; Dr. Edkins. 

TIMKOWSKI, GEORGE, author of Travels 
of the Russian Mission through Mongolia to China, 
and Residence in Pekin in 1820-21, with Notes 
by J. von Klaproth, 1827. 

TIMOKO. For the hilts and sheaths of krisses 
the Malay make use of the * timoko ’ wood of 
Java, of which the black and white variegated 
fragments are called * pelet’ There are various 
kinds. 

TIMOR, lat. 8° 21' to 10® 23' S., and long. 
123® 30' to 127® 15' E. It is the largest 
and most southerly of the Molucca Islands. It 
is formed of high undulating mountains in the 
interior, though near the sea it is of moderate 
elevation. The Portuguese settlement of Dieli or 
Diely is in lat. 8° 34' S., and long. 125® 40' E., 
and on the north side of the island. 

Timor means the east, and was probably im- 
posed on this island by the^^Ialays, to whose lan- 
guage it belongs, because this was the extreme 
limit o( ^their ordinary commercial voyages to the 
S.E. The two hinguages of Timor are the Mana- 
toto and the Timori ; the first spoken at the N.E. 
end of the island, and the last used by many of 
the tribes as a common medium of intercourse. 
No alphabet htis ever been invented in Timor. 

Timor seems to form the N.E. end of the great 
range of volcanic islands, which extend N.E. and 
S.W. from Timor to Sumatra. It has only one 
active volcano, 'Timor Peak, near the centre of the 
island, which was blown up during an eruption 
in 1638, and has since been quiescent. 

There 'are Malays and Chinese, but the native 
Timorese preponderate, and have nothing in 
common with the Malays, but are closely ^ied 
to the true Papuans of tiie Aru Islands and New 
Guinea. They are of the Papuan type; all have 
pronounced features, large, somewhat aquiline 
noses, and frizzly hair. The women talk to each 
other and to the men with loud voices, and with 
a self-assertion quite different from Malay women. 
The mountaineers of Timor are a people of Papuan 
type, have ratlier slender forms, bushy frizzled 
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hair, and the akin of a dusky brown colour. They 
have the long, somewhat aquiline nose, with the 
overhanging apex, which is so characteristic of 
the Papuan, and so absolutely unknown among 
races of Malayan origin on the coast. There has 
been an admixture of Malay, perhaps of Hindu as 
well as of Portuguese, and ttie coast occupants 
have wavy and frizzled hair, a lower stature, with 
leas prominent features, and the houses are built 
from the ground. The houses of the Papuan 
mountaineers are raised on posts. The dead of 
the Papuan Timorese are laid on a ctage 6 or 8 
feet above the ground, sometimes open, some- 
times covered., and are retained there till money 
for a feast can be obtained, when they are burned. 

The S.E. coast near Mount Allas is occupied by 
the Papuan race with frizzled hair in tufts on the 
head. Mr. Earl says that some of the people on 
the table-land back of Dieli have opaque yellow 
complexions, with hair of a reddish or dark 
auburn colour, and that the hair of others is 
straight, hne, and of a reddish hue; and that 
every intermediate variety of hue and complexion 
between this and the black or deep chocolate 
coloui* and the short tufted hair of the mountain 
Papuan is found in Timor, and it is possible that 
the races are there mixing, os its position is next 
to Papua. 

Th<5 ‘ Pomali,* exactly resembling the Taboo of 
the PaciOc, is in full operation here, and a few 
palm leaves stuck outside of a garden will preserve 
It from any thief. In the Malayan Miscellanies, 
published under the auspices of Sir Stamford 
iiafHes at Bencoolen iu 18!^0, lists of two lan- 
guages of Timor and of the languages of the two 
sintiil islands at its western end, Rotti and Savu, 
are given, amounting each to 95 words. 

From Timor to New Guinea there runs a long 
chain of islets, forming <as it were a wall of 
barrier to Uie S.E. portion of the Archipelago. 
In Uiese islets the inhabitants speak many lan- 
guages. By far the most ample and authentic 
account of them htis been given by Mr. G. W. 
Karl, who says that in the S.E, parts of the Indian 
Archipelago, where opportunities uf social inter- 
course between tho various petty tribes arc of 
rare occurrence, every island, every detached 
group of villages, has its own peculiar dialect, 
which is often unintelligible even to the tribes in 
its immediate neighbourhood. In some of the 
larger islands, Timor for example, these tribes are 
so numerous, and the country occupied by many 
of them so extensive, that it becomes impossible 
to form even an approximate estimate of their 
number. Of one language, the prevailing one 
among several languages of the island of Kisa, 
one 01 the Sai*awati group in the chain of islets 
already mention<^, Mr. Earl furnished a vocabulary 
of 380 wor^. The Kisa is an unwritten tongue, 
but its voxels are the same as those of the Malay 
and Javanese. — Earl^ p. 180; Dikmore^ p. 127. 

TIMOR LAUT, or the Tcnimber Islands, form 
a group which consists of this large island of 
Timor Laut, the islands of Larat and Virdati, and 
the numerous small low lands fronting its northern 
side. Timor Laut means Timor of the Sea, or 
the Eastern Timor. It is about 70 miles lon^ by 
25 miles broad, lying between lat, 7® and 8 S., 
and long. 132° and 183° E. The Tenimber group 
is divided by Strait Egeron into a nortiiern and 
Houtiiern portion. The other larger islands arc 


Seloe and Seirah on the west; Larat, Virdati, and 
Malae on the N.E. and N. 

TIMUNI. The Char Aimak or four tribes wre 
the Tiinuni, Teimeni, Firoz Kobi, and Jamshidi, 
aU of them of Iranian origin, and all speakiD|f 
l^ersian. The Timnni dweu at Gorian and Kuli, 
are seen on the western boundary of Herat, and 
in the villages and towns situated east of Iran, 
from Tarbat Shaikh Jam as far as Kbaf. About 
a thousaud of their families dwell near Herat* 
The Teimeni dwell in the Jolcrha-i-Herat, from 
Kerrukh to Sabzwar, the few wno have extended 
to Farrah being styled Parsivan by the Afghans. 
Each member of the Char Aincude knows no 
greater enemy than the Afghan, and all attempts 
to form AMian colonies amongst them have 
failed. The Teimeni are of a wild nature. 

TIMUR, also known as Timurlang or Timur the 
Lame, changed in Europe to Tamenane. He wm 
of one of those races of High Asia to whom in 
Europe the general name of Turk has been given. 
One writer describes him as an Uzbak Tartar ; 
Latham describes him as a Turk, and says, what- 
ever the Mongols were elsewhere, the Moghuls of 
India were Cbaghtai Turk. They affected a 
Mongol lineage, just as Timur profes^ a descent 
from Chengiz ; whilst the Chagntai tribe to which 
he belonged took its name from Chengiz’s hunts- 
man Zagatai, and he believes that Chengiz him- 
self connect^ his line with the Manchu. At any 
rate, his Mongol son bore the name of a Manchu 
predecessor. Again, he professed descent from a 
virgin. So did Apaoki and Kitan, both Manchus, 
before him. Also, the most famous of his ances- 
tors was said to be Karachar Nevian or Teragay 
Nevian, the minister of Zagatai or Chaghtai, and 
the first convert to Islamism amongst the wild 
conquerors. In his memoirs, written by himself, 
Timur says, ‘ My father told me that we were 
descendants from Abu-ul-Atrak (father of the 
Turks), the son of Japhet’ His father is 
described as a chief who commanded 10,000 
horse. The countiy between the rivers Oxus and 
Jaxartes, knoWU tp the Arabs as Mawur-u-Nahar, 
had fallen to the share of Bagatai on the ii 2 ivfch.o| , 
his father Chengiz Khan in 1227, and the land 
had been ruled by his descendants for more than 
a century, and Timur’s grandfather was chief of 
the Berlas tribe. They claimed a remote descent 
from the same stock as Chengiz Khan. , 

Turghai (Thrush) was the name of Timurs 
father. Timur was born at Sabzwar, also called 
Shahr-i-Sabz, a suburb of Kesh, on Tuesday the 
5th of Shaban a.h. 736 (a.d. 1333). Timur is a 
Turki word meaning ‘ it shall shake,* Each suc- 
ceeding sultan of Mawur-u-Nahar had become 
more degenerate and more contemptible than his 
predecessor, under the insolent iuoependence of 
wwerful vassals. But Timur succeeded in attma- 
mg supreme power. At the age of 34 he asc^m^ 
the throne of Sanmreand, and before he died he 
mkdc himself master of Central Asia. 

He overran Pema in 1386-87, and Kipchajc 
several times between 1387 and 1389, in tbe^ttor 
year reaching as far as Moscow. He l^k Seffh- 
dad in 1395, invaded India in 1398. invaded 
Asia Minor and Syria in 1400-1, and defeated 
and captured the emperor Bajaxet at the battle of 
Angora, 20th July 1404. ^ a 

He turned his arms, without the pretext of a 
quarrel, on the distracted empire of Hindustao. 
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lie lias recorded his exploits in his work 
entitled Political and Military Institutions, 
which was translated into Persian by Abu Talib, 
and from the Persian into English by Major Davy. 

‘I ordered,’ he relates, ‘ 1000 swift-footed camels, 
1000 swift-footed horses, and 1000 chosen in- 
fantry, to march and bring me information 
respecting the princes of India. I learned that 
Tonktiunish Khan had been defeated by Auroos 
Khan, and sought assistance ftrom me. Received 
information that the princes of India were at 
variance with each other ; that Mahmud in Dehli, 
iMuiloo in Lahore, and during in Multan were 
iiostilely disposed towards each other. The con- 
quest appeared to me to bo easy, though my 
soldiers thought it was dangerous. Resolved to 
undertake it, and to make myself master of the 
Indian empire, did so. Received then the news 
that the emperor in Rome had invaded my 
western provinces, and that the people of Georgia 
hail conquered some of my fortresses in that 
country. Then I thought, if I pursue my con- 
quests in India, Eran may revolt; therefore I 
regulated my kingdom in Hindustan, and marched 
from ihat country against the Roman emperor, 
whose provinces I conquered.* 

flarly in the spring of a.d. 1398 (a.h. 800), his 
gmndson Pir Muhammad, who had been employed 
ill reducing the Afghans in the Sulaiman mountains, 
crossed the Indus *00 a line with Uch, and soon 
after laid siege to Multan, which occupied him for 
upwards of six months. 

While Pk Muhanmiad was thus occupied, 
Timur, who had proceeded against the Siali rush 
Kafirs, had passed the Hindu Kush by the usual 
route to Kabul, left that city in August, and 
marched by Hariab and Bannu to Dinkot on the 
Indus. He crossed that river by a bridge of rafts 
and reeds, and marched to the llydaspes (Jheluin), 
and down its banks to I'ulamba, reducing tlie 
country as he passed. He levied a heavy con- 
tribution on Tulamba, which was afterwoi'ds 
sacked, and the inhabitants were massacred by the 
troops, — it is said without his^^orders. Ou the 
approach of Timuivl^ ^mndson set out to meet 
nun, and left a gairison in Multan; they Joined 
near the Gaia or Sutlej, 25th October 1398. 

Timur thence proceeded with a light detach- 
ment to Adjudiii, wltere he met with no i^rt of 
resistance, and spared the town as it had the tomb 
of a famous Muhammadan saint. He then marched 
to Phatuer and (9th Nov. 1398) massacred the 
country people who had taken refuge under its 
wa|}s. Tbe place afUnwards surrendered on 
terms, but the towu was nevertheless burned, and 
all Hie inhabitants put to the svvo|‘d. He then 
marched to Samuna, where he joined his main 
body, having slaughtered the inhabitants of every 
place he glassed. From Sainana the towns were 
deserted, consequently tliere wore ^omorc general 
massacres. Many prisoners, however, were taken, 
and on reaching Dehli, Timur put t^daath allnof 
them above the age of fifteen, to the number, it is 
said, of 100,000. Muhammad Tagball^ fled to 
Giijcmt. Dehli surrendered under a soletkm pro- 
mise of protection, and ou the l7th December 
1398 Timur was publicly proclaimed emperor of 
b.ilia. But plunder and violence brought on 
icKiHiance, which led to a general mossitcre; some 
lurtets were rendered impassable by heaps of 
dead, and the gates btdng forceil, ti^e whole 


Moghul army gained admittance, and when the 
troops were wearied with slaughter, and nothing 
was mft to plunder, he gave ciders for the prose- 
cution of his march. On the day of his departure 
(a.d. Slst December 1398) he offered up to the 
Divine Majesty the sincere and humble tribute of 
grateful praise in the marble mosque which had 
been erected by the emperor Firoz on the banks 
of the Jumna. The booty carried off from Dehli 
is said to have been very great, and the men and 
women of all ranks whom he carried into slavery 
formed a number so lar^ as to overatock the 
slave-market at Samarcand, and they were sold at 
two rupees the head ; among them were many of 
the wives and cliildren of a proud aristocracy. His 
soldiers are said to have had 160 slaves, and 
soldiers* boys had 20 slaves to their own share ; and 
Timur secured for himself the stone-masons for 
the purpose of erecting a mosque at Samarcand. 

He then inarched to Meerut, whore there was 
a general massacre ; and afterwards crossed the 
Gauges and proceeded up its banks to Hardwar, 
where that river leaves the mountains. Several 
affairs took place with Hindus on the skirts of the 
hills, in which Timur, though now 66 years of 
age, exposed his peison like a private soldier, and 
underwent great fatigue. He marched along the 
foot of the mountains to Jammu, then turned 
southwards, fell into the route by which he first 
advanced, and (a.d. 10th Marcli 1399, a.h. 801) 
quitted India, leaving anarchy, famine, and pesti- 
lence behind him. For two months Dehli remained 
without a government, aud almost without inhabit- 
ants ; and for 36 years there was no kingdom of 
India, either in name or reality. 

In his route from Kabul towards Hindustan, 
according to SImrif-ud-Din, he went by way of 
Irjai, Sliciiuzan, Nughz, Bunoii (or Baimu), and 
thence to the Indus, at the very place where 
Jalal-ud-Din, king of Kharazm, foughtwith Chengiz 
Khan, and so heroically swam the river after his 
defeat, in 1221. Timur crossed an extensive 
desert in his way to Bhatnair, but on his return 
from the banks of the Ganges he proceeded to 
the north-west, along the foot of the Siwalik 
mountains, by Meliai>ur, Julliindhur, and Juinmoo, 
to the Indus, which he crossed at the same place 
as before, aud in the same manner ; and returned 
to Samarcand by way of Bannu or Banou, Nughz 
or Nagoz, Kabul, Bacalan, and Termed. On bis 
return to Samarcand, his first piece of justice was 
iiifiicted upon Dina, ‘ the greatest officer in all tlie 
land of Samarcand.* Timur hod left him in the 
city os his magistrate when he departed, for six 
years and eleven months, during which lime this 
man liad neglected his duties ; so Timur ordered 
him to be hanged, aud confiscated all his goods. 
l*!io justice infiicied upon this great man caused 
terror amongst the people, and the saine punish- 
ment was ordered to do inflicted upon another 
man who had interceded for this magistrate. A 
couiicillar nonied Burado Mirza asked for his 
pardon if he fiaid a sum of 400,000 bezanu of 
silver, each bezant being equal to a silver real. 
Timur amiroved of this, and when the man had 
gi\i;enalt he hod, ho was tormented to give more; 
and as he had no more, be was hung up by the 
feet until he was dead. Another piece of jusiioe 
was inflicted upon a great man, who had been 
left in cliarge of 3000 horses when Timur departed, 
and because he could not produce them all, be 
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was LaDg^d, although he pleaded that he would 
produce not only 8000, but 6000 horsest if he 
would give him time. He also ordered justice to 
be executed upon certain traders who. had sold 
meat for more than it was worth, and upon shoe- 
makers ; and other traders were fined for selling 
their goods at a high price. The custom was, 
that when a gr^t man was put to death, he was 
hanged, but the meaner sort were beheaded. On 
the 8th of January 1405, to invade China, he 
marched out of Samarcand, in a heavy fall of 
snow, and, crossing the Jaxartes upon the ice, he 
encamped at a pl^se called Otrar. In February 
he was attacked bv fever and ague, and he died 
on the 17th of that month, in the year 1405, 
.'tged sixty-nine, leaving 36 male descendants, 
rnnur's body was embalmed with musk and 
X >sc-water, wrapped in linen, laid in an ebony 
cotiin, and sent to Samarcand, where it was buried. 
Mirkhond mentions that he was subject to very 
bevere attacks of illness, which not unfrequently 
succeeded to any change from violent motion in 
the field to perfect domestic repose. 

Timur's autobiography was written iu the 
Chaghtai Turki language. It is known as the Mai- 
fuzat-i-Tinxun or Tuzak-i-Ttmuri, the Institutes 
of Timur. It was translated into Persian by Abu 
Talib llusaini, and dedicated to the emperor 
Shah Jahan, and was translated by Major Stewart 
Thirty years after Timur's death, Shartf-ud-Din 
Yazdi wrote his Zafar Namah, and quoted from 
the diary of Timur's court. Timur, m bis auto- 
biography, relates his own intrigues, aud takes 
credit for goodness and siucerity, with a mixture 
of cant ami hypocrisy, with real superstition and 
devotion. He was essentially a wily politician, 
with courage, prudence, and address. Cheugiz 
Khan was the more violent, Timur the more per- 
fidious. Malcolm, History olf Persia, says, 'Though 
one of the greatest of warriora, he was one of 
the worst of mouarchs. Ho was able, bmve, and 
generous, but ambitious, cruel, and oppressive.*. 

The furious blood- shedding that characterized 
his wars created a horror amongst idl his Asiatic 
contemporaries. His Arab biographer, Ahmad 
bin Arab 8hali, pictures him while crossing the 
icy plains of High Asia as met by the Spirit of 
Winter, which exclaimed, ' Hold iu thy rapid 
course, thou savage tyrant.’ 

He died at Otiar. Feeling his strengtli giving 
Wuy rapidly, he mode signs for the Mullah 
Jiaibat AUali to perform the rites of the dying 
and read the Koran over his bed, and he ex- 
^ i.ed in the early evening of the 7th Shaban, A.il. 
»07 (a.d. 17th February 1405). Ilis body was 
brought to Samarcand, and placed alongside of 
that of his spiritual teacher, Syud Barke, who 
first hod proclaimed Timur’s career. His descend- 
ants afterwards ruled iu India from a.d. 1526 to 
1857. His native language was the Chaghtai 
Turki, which at that time prevailed from the 
Alagh-Tagh mountains to the Hindu Kush, and 
from tlie Caspian to the Gobi desert. On the 
death of Timur, his vast empire soon fell to pieces: 
yei the greatest and best princes that ever reigned 
iu Muluuuiuadan countries, were the descendants 
of Timur. They ruled iu India until the year 
1857, though only nominally from the first years 
of Uie I9ui century. In 1857, by joining in a 
rebellion against tbo British, they made a final 
rfiort to regain supremacy, aud the last emperor 


at Dehli was exiled to Rangoon in Burma, where 
he died in 1862. The descendants of Timur, and 
particularly Baber, Akbar, and Jahangir, brought 
many of the trees of their native countries into 
India. Baber, whenever he found leisure in the 
midst of his active life, diversified with multi- 
tudinous vicissitudes, formed a garden. Akbar 
followed up the plans of Baber, and introduced 
the gardeners of Persia and Tartary, who suc- 
ceeded with many of their fruits, as peaches, 
almonds (both indigenous to Rajputana), pistachios, 
etc. The princes of the house of Timur, though 
despots by birth and education, present a more 
remarkable succession of great characters, histor- 
ians, statesmen, and warriors, than any contem- 
poraneous dynasty in any region of the world. 

Of all the countries over which members of 
this Timur family once ruled, India alone has 
made any advance in material prosperity since the 
days of their power. Samarcand, the capital of 
Timur, became a heap of loiins, until restored 
by Russia in the 19tn century. Andecau, the 
beloved home of Baber, is in the possession of 
Uzbak savages. The once rich and opulent Herat, 
the abode of learning, the brilliant capital of Shsh 
Rukh and Husain Mirza, the native land of poets 
and historians, is now a ruinous Afghan fortress. 
Shiraz, made immortal by the songs of Sadi and 
Hafiz, where AH of Yezd wrote the life of Timur, 
is an impoverished provincial town in the kingdom 
of the Kajar kings of Persia. Lahore and Dehli 
arc noted for their gold-w'ovcn fabrics, and light 
silk muslin fabrics interwoven with gold threads, 
as well as for all kinds of work in tinsel or kala- 
batun. — Elphinaloue^s India; ElUofs India; Fer^ 
Caravan Journeys; Videos Cathay; liennella 
Memoir; Markham's Embassy ; Rajasthan; Fcm- 
hery's Bokhara^ p. 163 ; Malcolm's Persia. 

tiMUlil. A tribe of the Aimak dwelling at 
Gorian and Kuh'sun on the westeni boundary of 
Herat, and in the villages and towns situated east 
of Iran, from Tarbat Shaikh Jam as far as Khaf. 
About 1 000 of their families dwell near Herat 

TIMUR SHAH, second son of Ahmad Shah, 
succeeded his father as Amir of Kabul in 
A.D. 1773, and died in 1793. He left 36 children, 
of whom 23 were sons. 

TIN. 

Kaa din, Ressas, . Arab. | BsinJa stagnato, , iT. 


Abruz, Stannum, .... Lat. 

Khai ma phyu, . Rmiu. Timah, T. patch, Malay. 

Yang'seih, . . . CliiN. T. aari, Kalang, „ 
Etaiii, ..... Fr. Folagh, . . . Malkal. 

Bleok, Wcivsblech, Uxii. Urzise, . . . I . Pffta. 

Zinn, „ Sheat, Bbicba, . . Rus. 

BedeL ..... Heu. Trapu, . . . SaKSX, 

Kallai, Kangs, . . Hinu. Hoja do lata, . . Sp* 

Kathel, .... „ Tagarsm, . . . Tah. 

Lstttt, It. 


Tin is one of those metals which were earliest 
known. Though it occurs in comparatively few 
countries, and though it docs not occur in 
native state, tlie acquaintance of the diicients with 
this metal is accounted for by the circumstances 
Uiat the ore is found frequently iica# the surface, 
and is easily reduced by charcoal and a moderate 
degree of heat to the state of metal. Tin is found 
ill England, Saxony, Bohemia, Hungary, Chili, 
Mexico, Billiton, Banca, and the Peninsula of 
Malaoca. Malacca furnishes the purest tin, and 
Cornwall the largest quantity. India UnnorU 
it chiefiy from the Straits Settlements to a 
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varying extent up to 48,372 cwt., valued at the washings at Blinioe average one ton per 
Es. 22,13,823. annum. The island of Billiton, as a tin-mining 

Tin occurs in two states of combination, the district, only dat€» from 1850, the yield for the 
peroxide and the rare double sulphuret of tin and first ten years being only 180 tons. Since then, 
copper ; but it is from the former that the metal however, it has risen so rapidly that between 
is almost entirely obtained. The peroxide is found 1870-76 over 3600 tons were raised per annum. 
— (1) In veins, where it is intimately mixed with The population of Billiton has increased from 
several other metals, as arsenic, copper, zinc, and 1400 m 1860 to 28,000 in 1876 ; of these a good 
tungsten, — this is common tin-stone ; and (2) in number consisted of Chinese miners. IHiere 
loose rounded masses, ^ins, or sand in aUuvial were only 400 of these in 1860, and 4800 in 
soil, in which state it Is called stream-tin. The 1878. 

former, when reduced to the metallic state, yields The Malayan tin district or tin field is beyond 
block-tin ; while the latter yields grain-tin, which all comparison the most extensive and the 
is the purer of the two, and it is brought into richest in the world, for it stretches from Tavoy 
commerce in these two forms. Wood-tin is in in the 14th degree of N. latitude to Billiton in the 
renlform and botryoidal masses, or in wedge- 3d degree S. latitude, that is, over 17 degrees of 
shaped pieces, which have arisen from their partial latitude and 10 of longitude. The richest locality 
destruction ; the surfaces are generally water- in the province of Tavoy is nearly opposite the 
worn. Stream-tin is evidently derived from the city of Tavoy on the eastern side of the mountains, 
destruction of tin veins or lodes, the lighter por- Mr. Ralph Fitch, who travelled in this part of the 
tions of stony matter having been carried away world in about the year 1586 or 1587, says — * 1 
by the water, which has rounded the fragments went from Pegu to Malacca, passing many of the 
of the ore. Tin was used by the Egyptians. The seaports of Pegu, as Martaban, the island of Tavoy, 
Greeks and Homans obtained it through the whence all India is supplied with tin, Tenasserim, 
Phoenicians from England. Tin with the Egyptians the island of Junk-Ceylon, and many others.’ 
formed an ingredient in some of their metallic Tin ore of the Malay Peninsula is stream-ore, 
compounds for hardeniog copper, and they used and the nearer the mountains is the more abund- 
the alloy for forming swords and spear-heads. Its ant. The ore is imbedded in clay at from 6 to 50 
use has long been familiar to the Hindus for feet below the surface, and is mined by Chinese, 
tinning copper, and for various compounds with In the seven years prior to 1874, the value of the 

S r and tin, which are remarkable for their tin exported was upwards of Ij million sterling, 
ess, and for the fine sounds which they emit the produce of thirty mines. The ground being 
on being struck. Dr. Wight found that an alloy marked out and cleared of vegetation, a square or 
of 10 of copper to 2^ of tin was the best mixture oblong pit is sunk, varying in depth from 40 to 
which a native made in his presence. Ancient 80 feet, through an alluvid dex>osit, and the ore 
British spear-heads are found to consist of 1 of extracted by a series of stream works. The 
tin to 10 of copper, and an ancient knife, of 1 of stanniferous deposits occur in the form of regular 
tin to 74 of copper. Mr. Aikin found that 8 of beds, in which the binoxidc of tin is asaociatod 
copper to 1 of tin formed the hardest alloy. with coarse sand and decomposed quartz, which 

Trtie European alloys of tin are os under : — 1 oz. are removed in baskets, aiTangcd in heaps on the 
of tin to 1 lb. copper, a soft gun inetal ; I4 oz., surface, and exposed to sun and rain for a month 
harder, fit for wheels to be cut with teeth ; I4 or two. The washing is conducted in wooden 
to 2 oz., brass ordnance ; 2 oz., hard bearings for juttem, through which a stream of water is made 
machinery ; 24 oz., very hard bearings for machin- to flow, the dirty ore or ‘work ’ thrown into coarse 
ery ; 3 oz., soft musical bells ; 34 oz., Chinese gongs wicker-baskets immersed in water in the wooden 
and cymbals; 4 oz., house l)e11s; 44 oz., large bells; trough and shaken about; the metallic ore and 
5 oz., largest bells ; 74 to 84 oz,, speculum metal, finer particles of sand ami decomposed quartz 
The tin alloy is scarcely malleable at 2 ounces ; it are washed through thc» crevices of the basket 
soon becomes very bard, brittle, and sonorous, into the wooden trough, through which the stream 
Smiths of India render the mixed metal malleable of water flows, and is there kept in constant 
with greater proportions of tin ; so do Uie Chinese motion by seveml coolies with spades, by which 
for their gongs and cymbals, by gently striking it means all the dirt and lighter particles of sand 
while hot at repeated heatings. Some years ago are carried off by the stream, and the heavy ore 
bronze sheathing for ships was prepared on the collected in the heap when the flow of water is 
same principle. Teliug people call such malleable stopped, and the meUillic ore conveyed to the 
bell metal Akkansu. It is formed into vessels for smelting shed. A funnel-shaped blast-furnace is 
containing acid food, buttermilk, etc. used, C feet high and 4 feet diameter at the mouth. 

The island of Baiica, which is a continuation of The sides of the trunk and funnel-hole are shaped 
the mainland of Malacca, is of granite, graduating and backed with clay. The fused matters escape 
into syenite, and flanked by silurian slates and from the cavity and flow continually into an 
quartzites. The ore was worked to a considerable exterior reservoir hollowed out for that purpose, 
extent during the 18th century by the saltans of from which the liquid metal is ladled out into 
Palembang, the yield having reached 4000 tons moulds, shaped in moist sand. The trunk is filled 
per annum.^,^^ This production afterwards fell off witli charcoal made from the gomnos tree, and 
very much, and when the Dutch obtained the combustion is acceleiated by a cylimlrical blowing 
island in 1821, it did not amount to half that machine, worked by eight men, of which the 
quantity, although it now surpasses i^, viz. : — nozzle is introduced by an aperture. When the 
1820-29, 1500 tons; 1830-39, 2700 tons;' 1840-49, whole mass is brought to a red-heat, the crude 
4100 tons; 1850-59,5200 tons; 1860-69, 4700 tons; ore is sprinkled on the top of the buruiug embers, 
lpO-77, 44W tons. The average annual amount and kept constantly fed by successive charges of 
of tin per mine does not exceed half a ton, though charcoal and mineral. Each charge consists of 
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80 piktils of wasbed ore, containing from 45 to seamen, also the non-commissioned officer over 
60 per cent, of tin* gnn and store lascars. 

Both gold and tin e^t in and about Mount TINDU. Hind. Ebony of Diosp^os melan- 
Ophir. The depth of the gold mines is from 70 to ozylon, Roxh.j also of D. tomentosa. Tindu-kfdci, 
200 feet, and the process of pounding the rock and Tel., D. tomentosa? Tinduki, also Tumiki, Tel., 
washing the gold dust is simple and rude. The D. embryopteris, Pers., probably Tindu-kaki and 
tin is worked in the lowlands at the depth of a Tindula, idiould be applied to different trees, as 
few feet, and some of the ores are so nch that D. tomentosa, D. melanoxylon. 
they contain about 80 per cent, of the metal. TINFOIL, Beggud, Hind., is tin rolled into 
The whole Malay Peninsula, from Mergui, Perak, thin sheets, and employed with the addition of 
and Queda (Ke^h) on the north, to the islands mercury to cover the surface of glass, thus form* 
of Carimon and Bauca, which were once probably ing looking-glasses, mirrors, etc. — Faulkner. 
connected with the mainland, in the south, is TINGHAE, a town and harbour on the sooth 
one rich deposit of tin, the same as that of Corn- side of the island of Chusan, and fronted by many 
wall. It 18 the ordinary tin-stone or binoxide islands, between which are several channels lead- 
of tin. It occurs in veins, and also in rounded ing to it. Tingbae city is one mile and eight 
masses or grains. It is often beautifully crystal- cables in circumference, and is surrounded by a 
iized, interspersed with decomposing granite, and wall 14 J feet high and 13 feet wide, surmounted 
is generally free from sulphur and arsenic. At by a parapet 14 J feet high. A canal nearly 33 feet 
the two extremities of the peninsular zone of wide and 3 feet deep almost encircles the city, and 
idevation, Junk-Ceylon and Banca, tin-sand is enters it near the south gate. Large Quarries of 
diffused in such quantity that its collection has hornstone porphyry are found in the N.W, extreme 
never had any other limit than the number of of the island. Salt, arrack, and mat manufactures 
persons employed in it. In Junk-Ceylon and occupy the people. 

rhunga, about 13,000 pikula are annually dug out TINNEVELLY, chief town of Tinnevelly dis» 
of the soil. But in Bauca, without any improve- trict, Madras, is 14 miles from the left bank of the 
ment on the usual Chinese modes of excavating, Tambraparni, lat. 8® 43' 47" N., and long. 77® 43* 
washing, and smelting, the production increased 49" E. ; the district lying between lat. 8® 9' and 9® 
from 25,000 pikula in 1812, when it was a British 66' N., and long. 77® 16' and 78® 27' E., having the 
possession, to 60,000 pikula. Bay of Bengal on its eastern face, and a harbour 

The tin ore in the island of Banca is cast into at Tuticorin. This district formed part of the 
ingots, weighing from 20 to 60 lbs. ; the purity ancient Pandiyan empire. It was c^ed to the 
of these bars is superior to those from the mines British in 1801. It has twenty-six polygar estates 
in Malacca. All that is of a superior quality paying tribute to the British. Ilomish Chrift- 
w'hich is brought to China in bars is called Banca tian missions have been here since the 17th 
tin, while the inferior is known as Straits tin. century. The two chief towns are Palamcotta 
The former sells for about £17, and the latter for and Tuticorin, the lost famed for its pearl 

£14 or £15 a pikul. fishery. The Protestant missionaries who have 

The tin of Siam is worked in the provinces of laboured in Tinncvelly^have been Pohle, Schwartz, 
Xa-lang, Xai-ja, Xamphou, Rapri, and liak- Kohlhoff, Ilougii, Rhenius, and Caldwell. The 
Bhrek. southern coasts have many salt marshes, 

'Till mines of Larut, or, as they are called, which were increased at the beginning of the 
Klians, iu the Malayan Peninsula, are about 100, 19th century by inundations There are several 
averaging 60 or 70 feet iu depth, and 700 feet in streams, the largest being the Tambrawni. The 
circumference. There were in 1867, 12,000 district produces cotton and rice. The general 
(Uuiiese at work, earning five to six dollars api^rance of the district is that of an extensive 
monthly. In their superstition, no one is allowed plain with small hills interspersed. The Anangol 
to go near the water-wheel with his shoes on, or pass leads to Travancore. Between Tinnevdly 
w ith an open umbrella. The mines at Cassang and 'rmvancorc is a chain of fortifications or lines 
r ear Malacca, north of Ayer Puuaa, cover a space which were considered very formidable at the 
o5 five or six miles. Since the Chinese began to close of the 18th century. 

work them in 1844, their produce increased from Agricultural castes (Vellalars, Vanniars, Shan- 
140 pikuls to 12,000 pikuls in 1852. ars) amount to 62 per cent. ; Pariahs, 10*4 per 

The Iklalay and Javanese terra for tin, timah, cent. Paravars are all Catholics. The Shanars 

is u word used in the Archipelago os a generic cultivate the palmyra palm, and make j'af;ari 
tonn for both tin and lead, the epithet white from its sap. They claim to bo the original 
or flowery (puteh aud sari) being given to tin proprietors. Christian misrions have been suc- 
itself, and that of black (itam) to lead, a metal cessful among them. Devil-worship is common 
with which, being entirely a foreign product, in the district, but especially among the Shanars. 
the Malayan nations are but little acqiiainted.— Some Brahmans have even taken up the local 
llorsfietd on the Tin 0 / Bauca ; J. of ind. Arch., dovU-worship. At Srivaikunthara is a mer^tUe 
1848* Winter's Burma; Moriison's Compendious subdivision of the Vellalar caste, the Nat ha Kottoi 
Description; McCulloch's Com. Diet.; Mason's Vellalara (Fort Vellalars), who live in a mud fort, 
Temmerim; Hoyle, Prod. Res. of India; Craw* out of which their women are not allowed to go. 

‘ lurd's Dictiomry ; Mr. Rohde, M^S. The three most celebrated Hindu shrines are at 

TINOAL, borax, Sodae biboras, from the San- Tinichendur on the sea-coast, at Papanasam on 
flkrit Tinkana. the Tambraparni, and at KuttaJam (Couriallum) on 

'FIND. liiND. of Panjab. Wide-mouthed, its tributary the Chittur. At both the two latter 
round-bottomed earthen jars with which the places there arc beautiful waterfalls at the foot of 
Persian well-wheel is moved. the hills. Kuttalam is also known as Ten K^i, i*e. 

TINDAL, in India, a petty officer of native the Southern Bcnarca. The scenery is very lovdy. 
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Mr. James Fergusson (Hist, of Indian Archit. 
p. 36G) cites the great Siva temple as giving a 
good gencrtd idea of the arrangement of large 
Dravidian temples. It is a double temple. The 
whole enclosure measures 608 by 756 feet. Like 
some other large temples, it contains a thousand- 
pillared portico. Tne Muhammadans are de- 
scended ^om the ancient Arab traders and their 
converts. They are found along the whole coast 
of the Tamil country, and are called by the British 
Labbai ; they call themselves Sonagar or Yonagar. 

Out of the total of 5176 square miles, 1112 are 
uncultivable. The palmyra palm flourishes in the 
almost rainless tracts of red sandy soil to the 
south. Pearl flshery here is very ancient It is 
mentioned by Pliny (a.d. 130), by Muhammad- 
bin-Mansur in the 12th, and by Marco Polo in 
the UJth century. Tlie Venetian traveller Csesar 
Frederic (1563-81) describes the fishery in a 
way which applies to the present day. The colour 
of the pearls of the Gulf of Manaar is not good. 
The British first entered on the pearl fishery in 
1796, since which time a total sum of nearly 
£120,000 has been realized, at a cost of not more 
than £600 a year. 

Between 1830 and 1861 there were no fisheries, 
as the beds seemed exhausted, ascribed to currents 
produced by the deepening of the Pambarn channel, 
in 1861 and 1862 the fisheries realized £37,858. 
Chank-Bhclla are found all along the coast, and 
from time immemorial have been sent to Bengal 
and elsewhere. Since 1876 the fishery has been 
taken by Government managemeut. In 1877-78 
the profit was £2290. The divers were paid £2 
for a thousand shells, and the price got by Govern- 
ment was £9, 28. for each thousand of good shells. 
Throughout the district the average rainfall is 
only 24 *79 inches. A fall of rain is always expected 
late in January, sufficient to raise the rivers and 
replenish the tanks. 

According to Tamil tradition, Chera, Chola, and 
Pandiya were three royal brothers, who at first 
lived and ruled in common at Kolkai on the 
Tambraparni. Eventually a separation took place ; 
Pandiya remained in the soutli ; Ohera and Chola 
founded kingdoms of their own in the north and 
west. 'The earliest Dravidian civilisation was 
that of the Tamilar of the Pandiya kingdom, and 
the first place where they erected a city and estab- 
liahed a state was Kolkai, on the Tambraparni 
river. The leader of the first or most influential 
Brahrnauical colony is said to have been Agastya. 
He is fabled to be still alive, and to reside some- 
where on the mountain called Agastya Malai, from 
which the Tambraisimi takes its rise ’ (Caldwell’s 
Grammar, p. 118). He is the traditional founder 
of tiie Tamil language. The first capital of the 
Piiudiyas was Kolkai, above named; the second 
and more celebrated was Madura. Kolkai is the 
KftAxo/ ftuootop of Ptolemy (a.d. 130) and of the 
author of the Periplus (a.d. 80), both of whom 
speak of it as the lieadouarters of the pearl fishery, 
and belongiug to tiie raiidiyan king. This place 
is now about three miles inland. — PhaivalCs 
iiauUcer; Imp. Ouz. ix. 

TINNUNOULUS ALAUDARIUS, the Falco 
tiniiunculus, the kestrel of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and the great Asiatic Archipelago, is vei^ 
common In India, sometimes in large flocks. It 
k the coinmoiiest bird of prey in England and 
France. 


TINOSPORA CORDIFOLIA. Miers. 
MeDiipermuinglabrum,Jn. Ooooului oordifoUus, Z>.C 

M. oordifolittiD, WUld, C. oonvolvulaoeut, D.C, 

GaUncha, . . . Bsao. Gilo, Qul-ariob, . . PaiiJ. 

Gadanoha, . . „ Amurta gaduohi, Sansk. 

Gulbal, Gulo, . Dukh. Shindi-kodi, . . . TaH. 

Gul-wail, .... „ Galuohi, Goduobi, . TXL. 

Guroha, . . . Hind. Maiiapala, Tippatim, „ 
Cita-merdoo, . Malsal. Somavalii, Jewanti, ,, 

The root is covered with loose papery bark, 
and its wood is com^sed of distinct wedges 
separated by depressed medullary rays. It con- 
tains much starchy and a bitter principle, is used 
by natives for colds and fever, in doses of six 
mashas, in cold infusion ; also in leprosy and skin 
diseases. It is a useful demulcent tonic, a sub- 
stitute for caluinba or cetraria in the treatment of 
dyspepsia, also diuretic and febrifuge. Used In 
intermittent fevers, in which it is said only to 
diminish the cold stage ; also in chronic rheumat- 
ism and debility after fever, and as a general 
tonic ; and is said by some to be as powerful a 
febrifuge as Peruvian bark. The extract is made 
by boiling the root 12 hours in water, then straining 
and removing the woody fibres, and evaporating 
the liquor to diyncss. It is said also to oe made 
by squeezing out the juice of the cut root, adding 
water, allowing it to stand, and collecting and 
drying the sediment. The substance is white, 
very brittle, in irregular lumps, and contains a 
large quantity of starch. — Powell ; Roxh, ; Wight ; 
Voigt. 

TIPKRAH, a corruption of Tripura, on the 

N. E. frontier of British India, is partly British 
territory, and in part under a native ruler. 

The British province in 1872 had a population 
of 1,522,228 souls. It presents a continuous 
fiat and open surface, with the exception of the 
isolated l^lmar mnge. All communication and 
tmnsport are effected by means of boats, except 
during the few months of hot weather, when 
the village footpaths can be made use of. The 
Megna flows along the entire western boundary 
of the district, and is the only river navigable 
throughout tlie year by trading boats of four tons 
burden ; but the Qumti, Dakatia, and I'itas are 
uavi^ble for craft of that size for a considerable 
portion of their course. The Muhuri, Bijaigang, 
and Borigang are all navigable by boats of four 
tons during at least six months of the year. 

The chief aboriginal tribe of the district is the 
Tiperahs, of whom there were 3004. Among 
semi-Hinduized aboriginal tribes and Hindu castes, 
the most numerous are— tlie Chandal, numbering 
81,155; the Jugi, a caste of weavers, 66,812; 
the Kayasth or writers, 82,804; and the Kai- 
bartta, the chief agricultural caste of the district, 
53,916. On the 31st January I860, the Kuki or 
Lushai suddenly entered the district at Chha* 
^Inaiya, burned and plundered 16 villages, mur- 
dered British subjects, and carried off about 
100 captives. 

Hill Tiperah Native State adjoins Britieh 
Tiperah, lying between lat. 22^ 59' and 24*^ 8P 
N., and between long. 91'^ 12' an4 92** 24' £. 
Approximate area, 3867 square miles; population, 

Tripura was dedicated cither to Tripuradana, 
the sun-god, or to Tripureswari, the miatrees of 
the three worlds. Tne worship of Siva was 
here associated with human sacrifice. In no part 
of India were more victims offered up. Till the 
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reign of Dharma Manik (a.d. 1407-1439), the 
number wae 1000 a year ; but Dharma ruled that 
human saorificefi should only be offered triennially. 
He appears to have been an enlightened prince. So 
late as 1852, some men of the Tunia Jum Mahals 
were tried for murder by sacrificing. This is a 
forest tract in the hills, and inhabited by the Mug, 
Ciiukma, Reang, and Tiperah races, and others, 
all more or less nomadic. The place of sacrifice 
was a cleared spot in the jungle, and staked round 
with bamboos about six feet high. The sacrificial 
pole is the Phula bans or bamboo, scraped and 
stripped at the edges, the hanging strips giving a 
rude notion of ornament. These sacrifices gener- 
ally occurred once a year. During its celebration 
at Agartolla a gun was fired every evening at suii- 
eet, vrhen every person hurried to his home. The 
religion now prevailing in Tiperah is n form of 
Hindu idolatry ; but it is said that before tbo 
accession of Trilochun, they worshipped only 
natural objects, trees, stones, animals. A trace 
of that old faith is to be found in their present 
practice, by the Tiperah and Kachari people, and 
Garo, of sticking a bamboo in the ground during 
one of their religious festivals, and worshipping 
it, as Kols worship the sal tree. The sal tree ana 
bamboo had to to dispossessed before the new 
settlers could derive any benefit from the soil. 
The Tiperahs number 34,727 persons. They are 
divided into 4 classes, — the pure Tiperahs, 27,148 
in number, the class to widen the reigning family 
belongs; the Jamaitya, or fighting caste, of whom 
there are 3000 ; the Nowattia, 2144 ; and the 
Reang, 2435. They arc all of the same reli^on, and 
apeak the same language. Their divinities are 
the gods of fire and water, of the forest and the 
earth ; and sacrifices form an important part of 
their religion. 

Tiperahs eat flesh of every description except 
beef, but, after the decease of a relation, abstain 
from flesh for a week. Both men and women are 
very fond of dancing. They are, as a rnle, truth- 
ful and simple-minded. No man is looked on ns 
a person of any importance till he is married. 
The Kuki and all the hill tribes worship local 
deities, said to bo fourteen in number. The 
Tiperah raja, in addition to the hill territory 
known as Independent Tiperah, is the holder of 
a very considerable zamindari in the district of 
Tiperah in the plains. He receives his inv^titure 
from the British Government, and is required to 
pay the usual nazxerrano.— Xkiffen’s Eihn, of 
Ikngal, pp. 110, 111 ; Records of Sudder Nizam at 
Adalat of Chittagong for 1852. 

TIPU, son of Hyder Ali, commonly known as 
Tipn SulUn, also Tipu Sahib, sovereign of Mysore, 
whose capital was Seringapatam. In the year 
1783, the British and the Peshwa of the Mah- 
rattas combined to attack Tipu, and on the 11th 
Maroh 1784 a treaty of peace was concluded. 
But in 1789 Tipu attacked the raja of Travanoore, 
whom the Brirish supported, defeaUng Tipu. In 
1790 the British entered into a treaty with the 
rajas of Calastri, Cartmaad, and Kotiote, also 
wm the Nizam of Hyderabad, the Peshwa, and 
the raja of Coorg, to make war a^nst Tipu, who 
was aeleated by Lord ComwalltB on the 5th 
February 1792, and peace was declared on the 
22d of that month and 18th March. In 1799, in 
consequence of Tipu'a efforts to combine with 
foreign powers, war againbroke out, and the Britidi, 


the Nizatn, and the Peshwa united against him. 
He was defeated by General Harris on the 27th 
March 1799, and was found amongst the slain 
in the storming of Seringapatam on the 4th May 
1799. It IB reported that when he heard that 
Syud Ghaffur, his bravest commander, was kille<l 
by a cannon shot, bo went to the post of danger, 
and afterwards fought like a man who was re- 
solved l-o live or die a king. Ho was buried at 
Seringapatam, and after his death his children 
and other relatives were removed to Vellore, 
where a mutiny broke out in their favour, and 
then the sons were taken to Calcutta. The last 
of his sons, Prince Gholam Muhammad, died 
there on the 11th August 1872. The inscription 
engraved op the tomb of Tipu is, — 

* Tipn saltan cho knrd axm-i jahOd 
Haq ba u mansabd-shahadat dad. 
Sal-i*tarikh‘hQ Shahfr bovCift ; 

Hami-i-dln shah-i-zaman baraft.* 

* When Tipu Sultan rcaolved on a religious war, 

The All-True gave him the dignity of a martyi^; 
Shahir gave the year of its occurrence— 

Defender of tho Faith, King of the Age has left.* 

The principal events of bis reign were as 
under — 

1783, 2d January. Begsn to reign. 

1784, 11th March. Peace with Tipu. 

1788, 8th May. He invaded the low country, and war 
declared. 

1780, 29th December. Ho was defeated at Travanoore. 

1790. First campaign under General Abercrombie. 

1791. Second campaign under Lord Cornwallis. 

1791, 7th March. Pettah of Bangalore assaulted. 

1791, 21 8 1 March. Bangalore taken. 

1792. Third campaign. 

1702, 6th Febniary. Seringapatam fortified camp 
stormed by Lord Cornwallis* army, and taken. 
1792, 20th Februaiw. Surrendered two sons as hostages 
(restored 17$4), Tipu ceding half his territories, 
paying three kror and thirty lakhs. 

1798. Second wor with Tipu, 

1799, 5th March. General Harris entered Mysore. 
1799, 4th May. Seringapatam stormed. Tipu fell. 

Lieut. lAwrence led the forlorn nope of left 
column of H.M. 74tb. He was father of Sir 
Heniy, of John Lord Lawrence, and of Generals 
A. W. and O. St. P. Lawrence. 

1799, 5th May. Sons surrendered as hostages. 

TIRAH and Ohara are fertile and well-peopled 
valleys, enjoying a cool climate ; and it was not 
unusual for the Peshawur sirdars and others, who 
had an understanding with the inhabitants, to pass 
the warm weather in Cliura. At Gbura resided 
Khan Bahadur Khan, Afridi, who attained im- 
mense influence amongst his tribe from the cir- 
cumstance of bis attendance at court during tho 
sway of the Saddozai. Shah Shuja married one 
of his daughtera to, and on more than one occasion 
found an asylum with him. The Afridi occupy 
the eastern parts of the hills nearest Peshawur, 
and the Shinwari the western parts looking Upon 
the valley of Jalalabad. The Orakzai reside in 
Tirah, intermingled with the Afridi, and some of 
tiiem are found in the hills south of Peshawar. 
It was a malik or chief of this tribe who conducted 
Nadir Shah and a force of cavalry by the route of 
Chura and Tirah to Peshawur, when the principal 
road through the hills was d^ended aAtDst hm. 
The Shinwari, besides their portion of the hills, 
have the lands immediately west of them, and 
some of the valleys of the Sued Koh range. More 
westerly still, under the same hill range, they are 
found south of Jalalabad, and are the neighbours 
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of the Khogani. There are also some of them in 
Ohorbund, and they dwell in great numbers 
bordering on Bajor to the north-west, where they 
arc independent^ and engaged in constant hostil- 
ities witn the tribes of Bajor and of Kafiristan. 
Sec Khybor. 

TIRE pr Tyr. Tam. Sour curdled milk. 

TIREH, amongst the Afghans, the branch of a 
tribe or firqab. 

TIRHO. Sind. A rude boat made in Sind of 
the leaves and stems of Typha elephantina, for 
crossing the Indus during its inundations. 

TIRHUT (Tirhoot), formerly a district of Beu- 
now divided into two districts of Darbhangah 
and Muzaffarpur, a tract of country between lat. 25® 
28' and 26'" 62' N., and between long. 8 1® 66' and 
86° 46' E. Area, 6343 sq. miles. Muhammadans, 
628,605 ; Hindus, 3,854,991 ; Rajputs, 225,419. 
Babhans (318,577) are the most numerous. 
Although lower than Brahmans or Rajputs, they 
nevertheless enjoy a higher rank than the Sudra 
castes. Kayasth caste (70,992) comes next; Goals, 
526,683. Koeri (227,046), the best spade- 
husbandmen in the country; they are identical 
with the Kachi of the North-Western Provinces, 
and are the chief cultivators of the poppy. Kurmi 
(142,303), though generally engaged in agricul* 
lure, make good soldiers. Chamar, 171,793. The 
principal manufactures of Tirhut are indigo, salt- 
petre, coarse cloth, pottery, and mats. — Imp. Gaz. 

TIRKHAN, a carpenter race in the ranjab. 
The Kaminan, the Tirkhan, Lohar, and Charaar, 
etc., are agricultural labourers, who receive cer- 
tain dues for their work. — Powell. 

TIRNI. Hind. A grazing tax. There are 
Phul tracts of greater or less extent in the various 
districts of the Pan jab, and some of them chiefly 
valuable for the grazing they yield to large herds of 
cattle, w’bo pay * timi ’ orgrazing tax to Government. 

TIRSING and Kbanda, double-edge swords of 
the R^puts. 

TIRTH or Tirt’ha. Sansk. Any Hindu shrine or 
holy place to which Hindus make pilgrimages. In 
the Padma Purana, a gum, a father, a wife, a son, 
are considered tirt'has. Tirthan or Tirthau-kara, 
Tam., is a temple priest, a worshipping priest. 
Amongst the Jaina sect, a deified mortal who has 
passed out of the circle of transmigrations ; he is 
worshipped. Tirt’ha or Indra, a branch of the 
Dandi sect. Tirthahalli, a municipal village in 
Shimoga district, Mysore, in lat. 13° 41' N., and 
long. 75° 17' E.y on the left bank of the Tun^ 
river, 80 miles south-west of Shimoga town. It 
derives its name from the number of tirt'bas or 
sacred bathing places in the Tonga. One of the 
hollows scoopea out ^ the rushing water is 
ascribed to the axe of Parasu Rama, and at the 
Rameswara festival, held for three days in the 
month Margashira, thousands of persons bathe in 
this hollow. 

Tirthankara is the generic title of the 24 deceased 
saints, persons held sacred by the Jains, deified 
mortals, viz.-— 

Rishaha. Sitala. MalU. 

Ajita. SreyanSa. Maniaavrata. 

Bambhava. Vatu Pujara. Kami. 

Abhivandaoi^ Vimala. Nemi. 

Bojnaii. Anaoia. Parsva. 

Padmaprabhu. Dharma. Mahavira Swami 

Supurtva. Taatl. or Vaidhamani. 

Ohandratirahhu. Kuntu. 

Pushpadliaiita. Aia. 


TIRU, an adjective signifying venerable, divine, 
or sacred, prefixed to many names. In the south 
of India it is a prefix to holy places, as Tripattir, 
Triputty ; also to many religious books and writers 
on religion as an attribute. It is the Dravidiau 
dialectal change from Sri. Tirunama, the holy 
name. Tiruniru, the holy ashes. 'lirunur imdai, 
Tam., also Tirunut undi, Tel., balls of cow-dung 
ashes. Tirupad, a titular appellation of the native 
princes of Malabar, as the Tirupad of Nelambur. 
Tirupati or Tripati, in lat. 13° 27' N., long. 79° 
26' E., in the Carnatic, 4 miles N. of tlic Surna- 
muki. Level of the plain is 507 feet. Tiruvachaka, 
a famous Saiva work. — Ad, SchL ; Wils, See 
Nama ; Tripati ; Vibhuti. 

TIRUCIiARNAM. Tam. Curcuma longa, also 
a yellow paste of turmeric with which the fore- 
head is marked with the Hindu sign of their sect. 

'TIRUKALYANA. Tam. Lit. the saered or 
divine wedding, the name of a festival celebrated 
in honour of Iswara and Parvati, also of a festival 
celebrated in honour of Vishnu and Ijakshnil. 

TIRUKKAZ HUKKUNRAM, a temple 36 
miles S. of Madras, well known to Europeans who 
visit it to see the kites fed at noon. Tlie temple 
is now devoted to the worship of Siva, btit an 
inspection of the inscriptions shows that it was 
once a Jain edifice, and Taranatha, in his history, 
in Tibetan, of Indian Buddhism, mentions this 
temple under the name of Paxitirtha, or, in the 
Tibetan corresponding name, Bird convent.— -Jl/r. 
Burnell on 1870, p. 6. 

TIRUMALISAl ALVAR, one of the 12 Vaish- 
nava Alvars. He is said to have written 206 
stanzas, included in the Nalayira Pirapantam. 

TIRUMAN. Tam. White clay with which tlu! 
Vaishnava religionists make sectarian marks on 
their foreheads. 

TIRU-MUKHU-STHANAM, a ceremonial by 
which the rulers of Travancore honour their 
BuWeets. 

'rlRUMULAR, a contemporary of Agastiya. 
Legends connected with him are given in the 
Tirutonder Puranam. A treatise on medicine is 
attributed to him, Tirumular Vaittiya Vakadam, 
and a theological work, Tiruraulamantiram, hut 
both are spurious. 

TIRUMURTI-KOVIL, a village in Coimbatore 
district, Madras, situated in lat. 10° 27' N., and 
long. 77° 12' E., containing a venerated shrine of 
the Hindu triad, with interesting rock sculptures. 
Pilgrims visit the shrine on Sundays all the year 
round. There is one large annual festival. The 
temple is bhilt exactly on the watershed; that 
part of the stream on which it is situated flows 
into the Arabian Sea, and the other part, divert^ 
by a dam, flows into a feeder of the Kaveri 
(Cauvery), and thence into the Bay of Bengal— 
imp. Gaz. 

TIRUVALLAVAR, the literary name of the 
author of the Rural, a book of Buddhistics, in the 
Tamil language, generally acknowledged to 1^ 
unequalled in any of the languages of India, and 
amongst the Tamils Tiruvallavar occupies the first 
place as a mon^st. He is said to have been 
the son of a Pariah woman by a Brahman father, 
and to have been brought up by a Valluvan, a 
priest of the Pariah caste, at Mailapur, a suburb of 
Madras. His real name is not known, but he is 
generally Btmp^ to have lived about the 9th 
During the reign of Yamsa Sekhara, a 


century, 
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Pandiya tiller, a college had been cBtablished at mean solar day, it is obvious such circumstances 
Madura, with a council or sangattar of 48 pro- will occur about once in 64 days, or six times in 
fcssors, whose siicceasors seem to have abandoned the course of the lunar year. The Tibhi of each 
the teaching of Tamil, and devoted their attention half month are named after the moon’s age, as 
to the cultivation of Sanskrit literature. The follows:— 
influence of Tiruvallavar, however, induced the i prathami or 
Pandiya ruler to reintroduce the Tamil, on which Pratapada. 
the professors are said to have drowned them- 2 Dwitya. 
selves ; but the Tamil progressed, and in tlie course ^ . 

of tbc 0th century there appeared a number of the ^ t^haturthi, 
most classical Tamil writer«, amongst wliom were The 15th from Shukla Pratapada is Purnima 
the poetess Avayar, and the poet Kamben, the or full moon ; and the ISth from Krishna Prata- 
translator of the Ramayanura. The Kural advo- pada is Amavasya or new moon. The Hindu 
cates moral duties and practical virtues abbve zodiac is divided into twenty-seven lunar man- 
ceremonial observances and speculative devotion ; siona or Nakshatra of 13” 20' each, probably 
but it inculcates respect to Brahmans and ascetics, originating in the revolution of the moon being 
and alludes to Inara and to various ports of performed in little more than 27 days, 
the Hindu pantheon. It is a didactic poem, TITLES, badges, and flags have been in use 
with m.axims on the moral aims of man, full of amongst all nations, through all ages. Rulers 
tender and true ideas, but odheriDg to the view adopt them in order to assert for themselves 
of transmigration of souls, from which release is tiieir own chiefship, and they have conceded them 
to be sought in the Buddhistic method. His as distinguishing designations to the eminent of 
principal work is the Kural of short lines with their subjects. Even Mahomed carried the black 
four and three footed strophes, with initial rhymes flag of his tribe, although he in every manner 
and alliterations in the middle. It is a tradition opposed all attempts at music, poetry, and 
th.at he was brother of Auveyai-or Avayar. He jiainting, and prohibited all representations of 
lived at 8t. Thome, and appears to have had an living things. Angels, he said, enter not into a 
intimate friend called Elela Singan. hoiiBC where is a dog or a picture ; but the khalif 

TIRUVASAKAM, a Tamil book by Manikka- vicegerents who succeeded him were less strict, 
VRsakar of the 8th century, held in high esteem and Abdul Malik is said even to have decorated 
by the Saiva sect. 7’hcy aay that persons who the doors of a mosque at Jerusalem with portraits 
will not be moved by it, nothing will move. of their great apostles. At the battle of Bedr 

TIRVAQ FAROOQ. Arab. This is the cele- in the 2d year of the Hijira, the white flag of 
hratcjd Thcriaca Andromachi, of which the Ten- the Beni - Aus was unfurled. A little later 
crium chamjedrys, the common germander, forms Mahomed’s own black standard led the Muslims 
an ingredient. The 'words, however, are merely to the sack of Khaibar, and the Abbaasi khalifs 
the Greek and Arabic for the best sorts of treacle, continued the use of the black flag throughout 
and this substance being esteemed in Baghdad as their rule. 

an antidote for snake-bites, Tiryaq has conic to ' Ancient Egypt liad a system of heraldry. In 
be applied as a general term for antidote. The the 14th and 15th centuries A.T>. the Mubani- 
Bubstance is in much request in Bori-b«"ri. This madans of Egypt had a system of heraldry, but 
is a black extract, imported, carefully packed in a it was not hereditary, and died out. But the 
small tin box ; a powerful stimulant. It is given Crusaders adopted the use of armorial bearings 
in a sort- of convulsive disorder called * sect,* from the Saracens, and the- Turk, Mongol, and 
catalepsy ; one tola c(»sts six or eight nipees. — Manchu distinguish their tribes and clans by 
Genl. Mc(L Top. p. 1.52. ‘ banners of different colours. 

TISTA (Tecsta, Trisrota), a large river of In Europe, where, — whetheritbeby a crown or 

Northern Bengal. It rises in the Chatamii Lake, a collar ; a star, a cross, or a chain ; a medal, a 
Tibet, but is ;^aid to have another source below device, or a seal ; a spur of honour or a sword of 
Kanchinjinga in Independent Sikkim. After honoiu* ; a mantle, a ribbon or scarf, or any of 
passing through Sikkim, the Tista is the boundary the standards dcsignative of military or naval 
netweeii Darjeeling and Sikkim for some distance, rank, — sovereigns recompense merit of every 
till it receives the waters of the Great Ranjit, in denomination without making the gifts burden- 
lat. 27° 6' N., and long. 88° 29' E., when it turns some to their subjects, neither the treaspe of 
to the south, and, after flowing through the hill the State nor tbc Civil Pension List being in any 
portion of Darjeeling district, passes through way affected by such royal benefactions. 
Jaipaiguri and Rangpur, and finally falls into In Great Britain there are seen fifty-three titular 
the Brahmaputra below Bagwa in the district of insignia, besides nine or ten recognised Orders 
llangpur. The Tista debouches on the plains granted by allies, and the badges of the Orders of 
through a gorge known as the Sivak Gola pass, the Garter, the Bath, the Thistle, and St. Patrick 
It has many ohl channels. are to be seen suspended by blue, green, red, and 

TITHE, the younger daughter of Kasyapa, the palc-bluc ribbons. During the latter half of the 
mother of the giants, the Titans or Daitya, See 18th century, the fortunes of the British in I^dia 
Genesis vi. 4. were much bound up with those of the Walajah 

TITHI, a lunar day, and also the anniversary of family, nawabs of Arcot. Them chiefship may 
the decease of a parent, elder brother, etc. In be regarded as a typo of the snort-uved monarchies 
Hindu reckoning of time, those lunar days on of India; and Surgeon -Maior Balfour m 18oo 
which the sun does not rise (Suryo-du-ya nahin) brought to the GoverMene th« 

are struck out : those in which it rises twice are from 1801 the Walajah princes had bestowed 
Virdh, or additional ; and since, according to tho 890 titles on 704 persons, and had given also a 
Hindus, the Tithi is 22 min. 31*9 sec. less than the great number of badges. 

m 


5 Panchami. 10 Dasaml.. 

6 Shasthi. 11 Ekadasi. 

7 Saptatni. 12 DuadaHi. 

8 Aalitami. 13 Triadasi. 

9 Navami. 14 Chaturdnsi. 
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The titles which the Walajahi family had granted for India, then Sir Charles Wood, and since then 
for Muhammadans were nawab, jah, umra, miilk, there have been instituted the Order of the 
dowlah, jung, bahadur, khan; and for Hindus, Indian Empire of one grade; that of the Star of 
maharaja, raja, raja-raian, rae-raian, bahadur, India (1861 and 1866) of three grades; and in 
rae and wimt ; and the insignia bestowed com- 1878 the Imj^rial Order of the Crown of India 
prised the palki and nalki palanquins, the chour for ladies. These Orders may perhaps be still 
whisk of feathers ; the ebatri and aftab giri, sun- further extended in order to meet the longings 
shade and umbrellas ; malbus-i-khns or royal and wishes of the native communities, 
robes, with the ali-band or full-dress belt; the The Queen -Empress of India rules over subjects 
overcoat or nini astin, the kliilat or robe of honour, from all the races of Asia, Aryan and non-Arvsn, 
with shawls and shawl -drosses, the do-shala, Semite and Turk, Mongol and Manchu, whose 
rumal-shal, shal-jama, and the jama*i-durdaman rulers have handed down many regal and tribal 
or brocaded dress; and separate jewels were epithets which the people prize. And Asiatic 
bestowed, or a complete set, the juahar sir-a-pa. titles are not single designations to mark a rank 
To these had been added ensigns of royalty, staii- or grade, such as duke, marquis, and ear), but 
dards, flags, and colours and equipage, with the honorific epithets, appellations of dignity, dis- 
siphar, eiiamshir, and pesh kabz, shield, scimitar, tinction and pre-eminence of civil and military 
and dagger; the alam, the naaobut and naqara were bearing. The E. 1. Company's Governor-General 
the standard, the royal and martial drum, with the and the Government of India were early aware 
canopy, gong, and throne, ehamiana, gharial, and of and adopted these forms, but only for them- 
musnud, and the fel-ba-8az<i-tilai-wa-jarib, the selves. The seal of Warren Hastings, the first 
elephant with gold trappings and measuring rod. Governor-General, was very simple, describes him 
The highest of all the insignia was the malii- as — ‘ The pillar of the State, the support in war, 
maratib, or fish banner ; but the titular military Mister Hastins, the devoted servant of the victor- 
commandants were munsubdars of 1000 to 5200, ions king Shah Alam.^ 

and in the civil executive were granted the ink- A successor designated himself on his seal — 

stand complete, the Kalm-dan-ba-laoazama. ‘ Cream of the princes, high in dignity, privy 

The British in India were slow to assume the councillor of the illustrious throne of England, 
regal prerogative of coining money in their own Lord Momington, Governor-General of the king- 
name, and the equally sovereign duty of honouring doms under the dominion of the English Com- 
their Indian subjects with titular dignities. Until pany in the region of India, the devoted servant of 
1835, the East India Company, although they were the victorious emperor Shah Alam, 1212.* 
virtually independent rulers, continued to coin their A little later, a successor of Marquess Wellesley 
gold and silver moneys in the name of Shah Alam, was styled — ‘ The cream of the princes, mighty in 
the titular emperor of India, and only in that year dignity, high in honour, exalted in position, the 
did tlu* ruiiee Dear the effigies of King William IV. noble of nobles, Sir George Hilaro Barlow, 
IVo years later, in 1837, the Order of British Baronet, Bahadur, Governor-General of the coun- 
India of two classes, and the Order of ^lerit of tries under the dominion of the English Company 
throe classes, were established to reward the sepoy connected with the country of India, devoted 
soldiery for services in the field. But in the servant of the victorious emperor Shah Alam, 

years 1855-56, the deaths of the Bhonsla rajas Bahadur, 1805, year 1220 Hijira.' 

of Nagpur and Tanjore, and of the nawab of the Later on, the seal of the Supreme Government of 
('arnatic, closed the line of three native dynasties, India ran — * mdcccxxxi., Seal of the Government 
and Surgeon-Major Balfour, while settling the of power and for the control and arrangement of 
affairs of the last-named priiice, suggested to the the affairs of the country and islands of India, the 
Government to assume the roy.nl duties of be- high English Government, supreme in authority, 
stowing on the people appellations of dignity. 1831.’ 

There were in bis cffice seven ex -servants of Governor-General Ix)rd Auckland’s seal con- 
thc deceased nawab, holders of titles, viz. Baja tains the words — * Zabdat-i-nao-nian, azim-us- 
Girdhari Lai, Krintwunt Bahadur ; Raja Eshwara sban, mushir-i-khas-i-Huzur faiz inamur badshah 
Das, Dyawunt Bahadur ; Raja Hulas Uac, Dya kaiwan-i-barga-i-Inglistan, asbraf-ul-umra, Lord 
Bahadur ; Raja Tej Bhan Bahadur ; Rae Ruttaii George, Earl of Auckland, Governor-General, 
Chund ; Rae Futteh Chuiid ; Terazish Khan Bahadur, nazim-i-nzam-i-muma1ik-i-mahrusa-i- 
Bahadur. sarkar-i-Compnny Angriz Bahadur matalaqa-i* 

The necessity for a change in the old policy was kashwar-i-Hind ; san Isawi 1840.* Which may 
great The East India Company, whether as met- bo rendered — * Cream of the people, of exalted 
chants or rulers, had paid their servants liberally, dignity, member of the Privy Cfouncil of His 
but their rewards were restricted to this pecuniary illustrious Majesty the bountiful king of England, 
form, and since their sway ceased, other views the noble of nobles, Lord George, Earl of Auck- 
have been acted on. Queen Victoria, on the Ist land, the valorous, Governor-General, the chief 
November 1858, assumed from the E. 1. Company administrator of the countries under the rule of 
the rule of India, and subsequently, 28th April the brave English Company, in the year of Jesus 
1876, and at Dehli on the Ist January 1877, was 1840.* The Persian is the language used, 
proclaimed Empress of India ; the royal style The British, while establishing the five Orders 
and titles of the Queen-Empress being India enumerated above, have not, aa yet, imitated 
Imperatrix, Victoria, ^ the grace of God of the the native princes in the »ant of insignia. 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland^ The Ain-i-Akbari of Akbaris time names as lenal 
Defender of the Faith. insignia the aurang or throne, t^aitar or umbrella ; 

Tbe Governor-General of India, Lord Canning, the sayaban or sun-shade, and the kaukabah or 
on the 24th December 1859, forwarded Sur^n- golden stars, the alam or standard, the chaitar- 
Major BsHouPs letter to H.M. Secretary of State touq, and tatnan tooq or collars. Three drums, 
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viz. the kowrekh or dimamah, the naqava, and 
dhol ; with trumpet, viz. the kurna of metal, the 
narna, the nafir, the fiing, and eank’h or chank. 

In Alamgir^B reign no one could of his own 
accord assume a chair, a palanquin, or an umbrella. 
A grant from the king was required to use them, 
ana every onewas punished wlio adopted them with- 
out authority. That emperor was styled Muliam- 
inad Mohi-ud-Din Abu-uz-Zafr, Alamgir Bad- 
shah Ghazi, year 12, year 1080; which may be 
rendered, Muhammad Mohi-ud-Din, father of vic- 
tory, world conquering king, the victorious, year 
12, year 1080. 

Timur had as his arms, supposed to repre- 
fcnt the three regions over which ho ruled. His 
ftdl title in the height of his power was Sultan, 
Kararan, Amir, Kutb-ud-Din, Timur, Kur Khan, 
S:ihib-i-Kuran, meaning * Sovereign, ruler, noble, 
polar star of the faith ; Timur, of the lineage of 
sovereign princes, lord of the grand conjunctions.’ 

The Yukti Kalapatr.ru mentions five umbrellas 
of Orissa, viz. the Prasada, Pratapa, Kalasa, 
Kanaka-danda, and Nava-danda. The rajas of 
Cochin have as their insignia the palanquin with 
umbrella, the lamp, and the chank-shcli. 

The balaband or head-Gllct is the diadenj of 
the Greeks, and in Mewar is the symbol of honour. 
In the days of her grandeur, it was held equal to 
any cordon of Christendom. It consists of one 
or more cords of floss silk and gold thread, tied 
round the turband, the ends hanging behind the 
head. It was valued as the mark of the sovereign’s 
favour. 

Ill 1808, Futteh Ali Shah, emperor of Persia, 
instituted the Order of the Lion and Sun, Sher-o- 
Khurshid, to decorate foreign envoys who had 
rendered services to his government, and it is 
now given to Persian subjects. In the treaty of 
peace with Persia of 4th Aiarchl857, tlie emperor 
is styled ‘ His Majesty, whose standard is the sun ; 
the sacred, the august, the great monarch, the 
absolute king of kings of all the States of Persia,’ 
At the same time, his ambassador, then at the 
court of France, was styled ‘His Excellency, the 
abode of greatness, the favourite of the king ; 
Firokh Khan, Amin-ul-Mulk, the great ambassador 
of the mighty State of Persia.’ This emperor fake-s 
as epithets, AU Hazrat, Kawi Shokat, Shahnslmh, 
also Ali Hazrat Aqdas Hiunayiin, Slmhnshah, also 
iSahib-i-Qaran ; likewise Zti Allah, Shadow of 
tJod, and Ilashmat Panah, Source of Dignity. 

The honorific appellations adopted by the Asaf 
Jahi dynasty rulers of Hyderabad in the, Dekhaii 
have varied. In the IBth centtiry it was Nizam iil- 
Mulk Asof Jah Bahadur, Fabih Jung, coinmaiidcr- 
in- chief, devoted servant of Muhammad Shah, the 
king, as high in dignity as Solomon, 1140 Hijiia, 
in the tenth year of his reign. 

Ijater on, it was The faithful friend, the bravest 
man of his time, as high in dignity as Solomon, 
the conqueror of countries, Nizam-ul-Mulk, Nizam- 
ud-OoiAa, Mir Nizam Ali Khan Bahadur, vic- 
torious in battle, Asof Jah, commandcr-in -chief, 
devoted servant of king Shah Alam Bahadur, the 
victorious emperor 19 (year of his reign) ; and 
the reigning prince (1884) is Mir Mahbub Ali, 
entiried Muzaffar-ul-Mumalik, Rustum-u-Dauran, 
Araatah-i-Zainan, Asaf Jah, Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
Nizam-ud-Dowia, Mir Mahbub Ali Khan Baha- 
dur, Fatah Jung. 

n.H, Nawab Sadik Muhammad, Khan, Baha- 


dur, Grand Commander of the Most Exalted 
Order of the Star of India, is distinguished by the 
epithets Unku-ud-DowIa, Niisrat Jung, Hufiz-ul- 
Mulk, MukbUs-ud-Dowla, chief of Bahawulpur. 

Tho ruling family here are Muhammadans of the 
Dawudputra race. In this territory since 186G 
groat improvements have been made by irrigation. 
'I'he treaty of 22d October 18;j8 is that which 
exists between the States. 

Nawab Mumtaz Ali Khan, Bahadur, is designated 
Jalal-ud-Dowla, Mustikil-i-Jang, chief of Dujana. 

Kalab Ali Khan, the Muhammarlau ruler of 
Ibimpur, is styled His Highness Farzand-i-Dil- 
Pazir-i-Dowlat-i-lnglishia, Kalab Ali Khan, Nawab 
of Rampur, K.G.C.S.I. an<l C.I.E., the Persian 
word.s meaning Heart-loved Son of the British 
Government. 

The prince of Arcot, a relative of the former 
Walajani dynasty of the Carnatic, was styled 
Azim Jah, Umdat-ul-Umra, Amir-ul-Umra, 
Madar-iiI-Mulk, Umdat-ul-Mulk, Azim-ud-Dowla, 
Asad - ud - Dowla - al - Angrez, Zahir - ud - Dowla 
(name) Khan Bahadur, Zu-id-Fiqar Jang, Fitrat 
Jung, Sipah Salar, Amir-i-Arkatwa, Hind, G.C.S.I. 

Rajputs and Mjilirattas have surnames like the 
races in Europe. Rajputs’ arc, however, too ex- 
tended to be utilized, but those of the Mahrattas 
are in daily use. Also Hindu rulers and their 
dominions are sometimes distinguished by tho 
family name of the sovereign, by the name of the 
capital, or by that of the teiTitory — Sindia or 
Gwalior, Gackwar or Baroda, Mewar or Udaipur, 
llolkar or Indore, and Marwar or Jodhpur. 

Maharaja Jaya Ji Ran Sindia, the reigning 
sovereign of Gwalior, is of the Mahratta race, 
follows the Hindu faith. He is styled Mukhtar- 
ul-Mulk, Azim-ul-Iqtadar, Rafi-us-Shan, Wala 
Shikoh, Muhtashim-i-Douran, Umdat-ul-Umra, 
Maharaj Dhiraj, AU Jah, Hisam-us-Saltanat, 
Maharaja Jyaji Kao Simlia Bahadur, Sri Nat’h, 
Mansur-i-Zaman, Fadvi-IIazrat Malikah aMuaz- 
zamah, Rafi-u-Darjah, luglistan, G,C.S.I. This 
is The absolute executive authority of the country, 
the mighty in power, the high in pomp, the 
exalted in splendour, the magnificent oue of the 
period, the elect of nobles, the great chief, the 
chief par excellence, the high in dignity, the great 
chief Jyaji Rao Sindia, the valiant, the lord, the 
conqueror of the age, vassal of Her Majesty, tho 
Honoured and ExaUc<l Queen of England, Grand 
(’ommnnder of the Most h^xalted Order of the 
Star of India. 

The llolkar family arc Hindu Sudras of the 
great Dhangar or Shepherd race. They rule over 
the fertile Malwa province, and are WTalUiy. 
Jaswunt liao di(Mi in 181 1, and was succeeded by 
his son Mulhar 3i;io, avIjo died in 1838 childless. 
Martand Kao was adopted as his successor, but 
was deposed by Hari Rao. Hari Rao died in 1848 
cbihlless, was succeeded by his adopted son 
Khandey Rao, who died in 1844, and was suc- 
ceeded by adoption by Tukoji Rao Holkar, whoso, 
title is Tukoji Rao Holkar Maharaja Dhiraj, 
Rajeswar, Sawai, Tukoji Rao Holkar Bahadur, 
K.G.C.S.I. 

Ch'hatrapati is Lord of the Umbrella, the source 
of the Satrap) of the Greeks. It is taken by 
H.H. Maharaja Ch’hatrapati Sivaji iv. of Kol- 
hapur, Bhousla family, K.C.S.!. 

Ch’hatrapati is assumed also by a Mahratta 
lady, another of the Bhonsla family, the princess 
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of Tanjore, who, as mentioned by Lr. Rusaell, 
when inquiring of the Prince of Wales as to his 
mother’s welfare, styled Queen Victoria her sister. 
This princess is the daughter of the last raja of 
Taniore. 

Chiefs of the Mahrattas are known as the Pant 
Pratinidhi, Pant Amatya, the Ghatgo chief of 
Kagal, chief of Ichalkaranji, chief of ^ngli, chief 
of Mudhol, Patwardhan. There arc several Ghor- 
para chieftains, one of them styled Narayan Rao 
Ghorpara, Arair-ul-Umra of Drtwad ; the Ghor- 
para, also, of Kapshi, and Mudhol and Sandur. 

Mysore is ruled by a scion of a race who have 
bad many centuries of dominion, with periods of 
grandeur and depression. Chamrajendra Wadiar, 
bom 1862, was installed 23d September 1808, and 
placed in charge in March 1881. His full title is 
Maharaja Chamrajendra Wadiar Bahadur, Raja of 
^Mysore. He was an adopted son of the pre- 
ceding ruler, and reigns under the Partition treaty 
of 1799. The emblem on the flag of Mysore is 
the fabulous bird of Hindu mythology, called in 
Sanskrit the * Gunda Bhairunda,’ and the Canarese 
name for it is * Gund Warrunda pukshec.’ This 
mythical bird has been the principal crest of the 
royal family of the Wadiars of Mysore since a.d. 
1399. Regarding the Gunda Bhairunda (Bcnfey, 
Sanskrit Dictionary), Gunda signifies the temple 
of an elephant. Bhairunda, in its adjective 
form, means formidable. As a nominative, it sig- 
nifies a form of Siva, and is also the name of one 
of the attendants of Durga. This fabulous bird 
has, in the animal kingdom of Hindu mythology, 
the foremost place. The most powerful elephant 
ranks below a lion, which ranks below the sarabha, 
a fanciful animal, which again is inferior to the 
Gunda Bhairunda. The emblems of the Maha- 
rajas of Mysore are the sankh, or conch- shell ; 
the chara, or quoit of war; the ankusa, or 
elephant goad ; the kuthara, or dagger ; the 
makara, or alli^tor ; the matsya, or fish ; the 
sarabha, a fabulous animal ; the salva, or lion ; 
and the sacred bird above noticed. 

The Travancore ruler is H.H. Sri Padmanabha 
Dasa, Vanji Bala Rama Vanna, Kula Shekara, 
Kirit^ati, Mannc Sultan, Maharai Raja Rama 
Raja Bahadur, Shamshir Jung, G.C.o.I., Maharaja 
of Travancore. The family name is said to bo 
Threpathathu Swaroopan. Its princes’ titles are 
Rama Varma, Carela Varma, Martandha Varma. 
The chank-shell is one of the insignia of this race, 
who claim to be Kshatriya, and follow Brah- 
manism. The chief of their subjects are the 
Nair, who follow the law of uterine descent. 

Among great chiefs in the Peninsula are the 
Yizianagram, the Venkatagiri, the Bobili, the 
Beder rulers of Zorapur, the raja of Wanparti; 
and of other representatives of ancient dynasties 
may be named the Zamorin raja Poonithurakon 
Kunnalakonatiri. In 1766, a zamorin was bc- 
lea^ered by Hyder Ali ; he set fire to his palace, 
and vdluntarily perished in the flames. Since 
(bat (ame the zamorins have been subject to 
Mysore, and then to the British. At the latter 
pi^ of the 18th century, a raja of Bobili acted 
similarly. 

The descendant of tihe great Rama Raja is the 
raja of Anagundee, whose title is SriMudrajadhee 
Raja, Raja Parameswara, Sri yiramrata^, Sri 
Vira Teroomala, Sri Yiravenkata Kamarawya, 
Deva Maharawya Sumstan Yidaya Nagarum. 


Of the chiefs of Mewar, some have the title of 
Raj, others that of Rawul ; some take Rawut as 
their distinction. Sawai is an honorific epithet 
adopted by several princes of Northern fndia, 
also by the chiefs of Baygoo and Bejolia ; and the 
Bheendur and Bednoro chiefs take respectively 
Mahaiajaand Thakur. Sawai means additional, 
a quarter more, os if to say more than a man. 

Of Patiala, in (he Panjab, is H.H. Maharaja 
Rajindar Singh, Mahindar Bahadur, Farzand-i- 
Khas, Daulat-i-Inglishia, Mansur-i-Zaman. Amir- 
ul-Umra, Maharaj Dhiraj, Rajeshar, Sri Maharaja 
Rajgan, chief of Patiala. 

Raja Bikram Singh, Bahadur, Barar Bans, 
Farzand-i-Saadat, Nishan-i-Hazrat, Kaisar-i-Hind, 
chief of Faridkot. , 

H.H. Raja Hira Singh, Mahindar Bahadur, 
G.C.S.I., harzand Arjamand Akidat Paiwand 
Daulat-i-Inglishia, Barar Bans Sarmur, chief of 
Nabha. 

Itaia Pmtap Sah of Tehri, Garhwal. 

H.H. Raj a- i- Rajgan, Raja Raghbir Singh, 
Bahadur, Grand Commander of the Moat Exalted 
Order of the Star of India, Companion of the 
Indian Empire, Farzand-i-Dilband, Rasakh-ul- 
Itkad - i - Daulat - i - Inglishia, Councillor of the 
Empresa of India, chief of Jind. 

The Indian Government addresses the Rajput 
ruler of Juramu and Kashmir as ‘ His Highness 
Maharaja Ranbir Singh Bahadur, Grand Com- 
mander of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of 
India, Companion of the Indian Empire, Sipar-i- 
Sultanat (Shield of the Sovereignty), Councillor of 
the Empress of India, Honorary General in the 
Imperial Army, Chief of Jummu and Kashmir.’ 

Outside of British boundaries, the rulers and 
their chiefs have similar titles; 

Rana Maharaja J ung Bahadur was entitled Thong- 
lin - Pinima - Kokang - Yang - Syan, Commander 
of the Army, the brave, perfect in everything, 
Master of the Military Affairs, the Maharaja. 

Minor titles in Nepal are Maharaj, Adi Raj, 
Kunwar, Rawnl, Rawut, Sah, Bahadur. 

In Burma, tlie figures of a peacock and a hare 
are painted on the kings throne; a peacock is 
borne on the royal standard, and Ne-dwct*bhu- 
Yeng, sun-descended monarch, is one of the royal 
titles. The throne is painted over with figures of 
the peacock, and the hare typifying the descent of 
the king from the Solar race and tlio human race, 
which is also directly laid claim to in the title 
Nay-twet Buyin, sovereign of the rising sun, with 
the titles Khattia, implying that he has dominion 
over the crops, and yaza, that he can instruct men 
in the laws. Ein Shemen is the special title of 
the declared heir of the Burmese throne. It 
means Lord of the Eastern House. The Tsal- 
wce of Burma is a chain worn as a badge of 
nobility, and has been supposed to be derived 
from the Brahinanical thread. 

The ruling king, The-baw’s titles are Yettana- 
bohng Nay-pyee-daw, ruler of the sea and land, 
lord of the rising sun, sovereign of the empires 
of Thuma-paranta and Zampu-deepa, and of 
other great empires and countries, and king of 
all the umbrella-bearing chiefs, lord of the mines 
of gold, silver, rubies, amber, and the noble .ser- 
pentine ; chief of the Saddan or celestial elephant, 
and master of many white elephants ; the sup- 
• porter of religion, owner of e sekya (Indra's 
I weapon), the sun-descended monarch, sorerelgn 
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of tbo power of life and death, great chief 
of nghteouaneBB, and possessor of boundless 
dominions and supremo wisdom, the arbiter of 
existence. 

The white elephant of the king of Burma is 
called Sin-pyoo-daw, or king of elephants. When 
he goes forth to take the air, he is shaded by 
golden and white umbrellas. He and the king 
share between them all the eleven white umbrellas 
in the country. The king of men has nine ; the 
king of elephants two, but the latter has also 
four golden ones. Not even the heir-apparent 
has a right to use the white umbrella. Ho must 
be contented with his eight golden shades. The 
display of a white one would be regarded as a 
declaration of rebellion, and would result in his 
immediate execution. 

Siam has six classes of district governors or royal 
stadtholders, of whom a Phya or Paya is the 
highest in rank. 

Anak Agong, son of heaven, is the title of the 
rajas of Lombok. 

Amongst other titles, those of the emperor of 
China arc Tien-tsze, Son of Heaven ; also Kwa- 
jen, the Man who stands by Himself ; and Kwa 
Kuin, Solitary Prince. In China, small globes, or 
buttons, as they are called, of mother-of-pearl and 
other substances, are used for distinction. Fagh- 
foor is a common title given by the Muslims to 
emperors of China. 

A round metal or coral or mother-of-pearl 
or crystal ball or button is used in China to mark 
the rank of their wearers. The members of the 
highest rank or order of nobility wear a dark red 
coral ball or button on the apex of their caps; 
the second class have one of a light red ; the third 
class have light blue ; fourth, dark blue : the fifth 
has a crystal ball ; and the sixth, one ot mother’ 
of-pearl ; the seventh and eighth, a golden ball ; 
and the ninth and lowest rank have one of silver. 
Each officer may be further distinguished by the 
decoration of a peacock’s feather. This is attached 
to the base of the ball or button on the apex of 
his hat, and slopes downwards ; it is worn at the 
back. Tseang-iCeun, the highest rank or title, is 
bestowed only on the Manchu. Te-bie is the 
highest military title. SUte umbrellas of the 
Chinese arc worn only by those to whom they 
are granted. Tliey are variously marked. China 
people of humbler rank can use paper umbrellas 
only, Mark Antony was censured for having 
united the eagles of Rome with the State umbrellas 
of Cleopatra. 

* Interquo signs (turpe) militaris 
8ol aspicit comopeum.’ 

Titles of Japan are Daimiyo, meaning Great 
Name; Kugd, nobles of the Mikado’s court; 
Samurai, military retainers of the Dwmiyo, who 
wore two swowls. Sho-gun (now abolished), Sho- 
miyo, territorial nobles. 

In India and Persia the following wo^s form 
parts of titular and honorific epithets and insignia 


Bahadur. 

Bahadur Jung. 

Bai. 

Barar-Bans. 

Be, Begum. 

Beg. 

Bho.s. 

Bhuraia. 

Bhutter, Futher. 
Bhiiya. 

Bibi. 

British India. 

Cha. 

Chakra varta 
(Chuckerbutty). 
Chand. 

Charriar. 

Chetty, Chettiar. 

Ch*hatrapati. 

Choubc. 

Crown of India. 
Culcurni. 

Curnum. 

Daimiyo. 

Das (Doss). 

Deb, Dev. 

Deo, Deo-ji, 
Bhanj-Deo. 
Deo-Saont, Deo- 
Bhanj. 

Dosai. 

Deshast’h. 
DcS'Kulkumi, 
Des-Mukh, 
Des-Pande. 
Dever. 

Dhakka. 

Do-be. 

Dora, Doralu, 
Dorasani. 
Douraha. 

Dowla, Dowlat. 
Dya, Dya-wunt 
Bahadur, Dya 
Bahadur. 
Ein-Bhemen. 
Ekach’cbatra. 
Elayu-Kaja. 
El-Mihraj (Al-Ma-| 
haraja). 
Excellency. 

Fadvi. 

Faghfur. 
Faridun-Jah. 
Farzand-i-Dilband i 
Fatteh-Jung. 
Firoz'J ung. 

Fitrat Jung. 
Gaon-bara. 

Gariki. 

Garliki. 

Garu. 

Ghorpara. 

Ghosh (Ghosc). 
Goract. 

Goraku. 


Abn-tt-Zafr. 
Aebari, Achariya. 
Adbi Baja. 

An, Agna, Aka. 
AJam-Akram 
(Asam-Akram).' 


Alavi: 

Alst’hi. 


Ali'^Jah. 
Ambalakaren. 
Amir. 
Amir-ttl-MomininJ 
Amir-ul-Umra. 
Anak*.^ong. 
Aqj^Humaynn. 

Asaf'Jah, 

Athi Kurath 


jAurangzeb. 
Avargal. 
Asam-ul'TJmra. 
Azim Jab. 
Ajdm-ud-Dowla. 
Azim-uMkhtadar 
Bab, Babi. 

Babu. 

Badshah, Bazba, 
Padshah, Paeba. 


Indiaj Imper.atrix. 
Indian Empire, 
jlshan. 

lyah, lyen-Iyen- 
gar, Ayah. 
Izzat'Akram. 
Jag-Deb. 

Jaghirdar. 

Jail. 

Jalal-ud-Dowla. 

Jam. 

Jamnepa Kara. 
'Janab. 

Jonakan. 

jJotidar. 

[Jung. 

Kaisar. 

Kalokhikos 

(Catholicus). 

Kamran. 

Kanam. 

jKarta. 

[Kayamal. 
Kazi-ul-Knzat. 
Khaiab, Khoja, 
Khalcan. 

Khan, Khanum. 
Khattia. 

Khone. 

KiritaPati. 

Kiriyathil. 

iKomatti. 

Konar, Kone. 

[Kowtan. 

Kudumpan. 

IKugc. 

iKulaShekara. 

Kurathi. 

Kuroara Baja. 

Kur-Kban. 

Kuruppu. 

Kutb-ud'Din. 

Kwa-icn. 

Kwa-kuin. 

Lai, Lala. 
Madar'Ul-Mulk. 
Mahant. 
MabaPrabahu. 
Maharaja, 
Maharaji. 
Mabaraja-Dhiraj. 
Maharaja-i'Rajgan| 
jMabarana, 
Maharani. 
Maharawul. 
iMahdi. 
iMahindra. 
Makbdum. 
Makkadam. 

Mai (Mull). 

Mnlik, Malikah. 

I Man dal. 

Mannc Sultan. 
iMansur-i-Nizam, 
IMansur Jung. 
Marakor. 


Gouenden, Gowda Mard-raj. 


Gramani. 

Grassia. 

Guru. 

Gurukkal. 

Ha6z. 

Hakim. 

Hashmat-Jung. 

Hashmat-Panah. 

Hazrat. 

Highness. 
Himmat Bahadur. 
Hissam-us-Sul- 
tanat. 

Hottsha. 

Huznr. 

Ikbtiar. 

Imad-ud*Dowla. 

Imam. 
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Mukhtar-ul - Mulk . 
Mukbya. 
Muktashm-i- 
Daoran. 
iMuktashm*ud- 
Dowla. 

Mulk. 

Mulvi. 

Mumtaz-ul-Mulk. 

Murshad. 

Muzaifar-ubMulk 

Muzaffar-ul- 

Mumalik. 

Nadan. 

|Naib, Nawab, 
Nawab-Begum. 
iNaidu. 

jNaik, Naikkan, 
Naiker. 

Nair, Nayar. 
Nambiar. 

Namburi, Nam- 
budari 

jNarindar, Maha* 
putra. 

Nasrani. 

NasratJung. 

Nattu-Kottiyar. 

Nazim. 

Ne-dwet-bhu- 

Yeng. 

Nissa. 

Nizam-ud-Dowla. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk. 

Noniyan, 

Odiar. 

iPadiachi. 

Padri. 

|Padshab, Padsha- 
zada, Padshah* 
zadi. 

Paik. 

Pandaram. 

Pande. 

Pandya. 

iPanikkar. 

Pantulu Gariki. 
Pardhan. 
Parmeswara. 
Pasban. 

Patel. 

Pathan. 

[patra, Madha- 
patra. 

Patro. 

Patwari. 

[Paya, Phaya. 
Peshwa. 

IPillai. 

Pir, Plrzadali. 


iMartandaYarma. 
Mastakl Jung. 
Mataropi. 

Menon. 

Mian. 

iMir. 

Miras-dar. 

[Mir-Wadoro. 

Mirza. 

Misr, Misra. 
jMoghul, 
Mogbulani. 
Mohsan-ud-Dowla] 
Moin-ul-MuIk. 
Mouzadar. 
Muallam. 

Mudali, Mudaiiar. 
Mukbtar Jung* 


Polygar. 

Priuhnn. 

Prince. 

Put, Hindu-put, 
Mahi-put. 

Puthen, Puthcr, 
Bhutter. 

Rac,Rai, Rao,Roy^ 
Rai-Rayan, Kai- 
Bahadur, Rao- 
Bahadur. 

Rafi-ush-Shan. 

|IUja,Raji (f)Ka1a- 
Babadur, Raja- 
Rayan,Raja-Dhi 
raj, Raja-Kaj- 
gan. 

Raj-Bhat. 

Riun. 

Rama-Raja. 

Rama*Varma. 

Bana, BanL Maha 
Bana,Manarani* 

Rasakh-ul-Itikad 

l^sbkhul-Mulk. 
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RawuI, Malta* 
rawul. 

Kawui. 

Beddi, Keddiyar. 
Rukn-ud-Dowla. 
Rustam -i'Daoran. 
Sad. 

Sadiq. 

Sakai, Sahi. 

Sahib, Sahibab. 

Sahib-i-Qaran. 

Sahib'Jah. 

Samast^han. 

Samba. 

Sami, Swarai. 
Sam-raj. 

Samurai. 

Sangi. 

Sar'i’Laabkar. 

Satrap. 

Sawai, Sawai> 
Bahadur. 

Sen. 

Sena-Rhaskil. 
SenaPnti. 
Serva-Karen. 
SeVh, Shet’h, 
Sethi. 

Se wist ’ban. 

Shah, Shahzadah. 
Shahin-Shah. 


Shaikh. 

Shamshir Jung. 

Sharif. 
Sher-wa*Khurshid|Tillari. 
Sho-miyo. iTillati. 

Singh, Sin’h, 

sMia. 

Siphar-i-SuUanai. 
Sir-Desai. 
Sri,Shri,SriBahu,l 
Sri-Bhyram-Deo, 
Sri-nath, Srl-Ma- 
haraja, Sri-Raja. 

Star of India. 

Subahdar. 

Sudrn. 

Sultan, Sultan-us-| 
Sulatin. 

Swotata-Patra. 


kokang'vahg' 

syan. 

|Tien>Tsze. 


Syud. Syudani, 
Sadaat. 
jTaluqdar. 
Tamburan. 
Tarapi. 
Tanburatte. 
Te-Tai. 

Tewari. 
Thakur, 
Thakurani. 
iThavan. 


iTira-Mukhu-st* 

hanam. 

[Tondaman 

Bahadur. 

Tseang'Koun. 

Turkhan. 

lUmdat-ubUmra. 

Ummittan. 

Valta-roaden. 

Varma. 

Velma, Velaroa. 
Vinchokar. 
Vira-patrapa. 
Viratirumala. 
Wala. Wala- 
Shikoh. 

[Wali. 

|Waair, Waaaret- 
mab. 

Wunt, Dya-wunt. 
Yaza. 

Zabir-ud-DowIa. 
iZamindar. 
Zamorin. 
Zil-Allab. 


IThong-lin-pimma- Zu-ul Fiqar Jung. 


•^Letter^ of 2d June 1858, No. 987, from Surgeon- 
Major Balfour to Madras Government; Letter^ 
No. 27, of 24th December 1869, from Governor- 
General^ to Secretary of State for India ; Records 
of the Government of India ; Tod^s Rajasthan^ i. 
p. 652 ; Confidential Circular^ No. 2120, P., 
dated 18th September 1876; Fytche^ p. 28; 
Bnrman^ ii, p. 215; XdJte’s Arabian Nights^ note 
26, Hi. p. 379. 

TITSINGH, an officer of the Dutch East India 
Company, who wrote in 1819 on the C^rdmonios 
usitdes au Japon pour les Marriages ct Ics Fune- 
railles, and an English edition, 1822. 

TIYAU, a race in Malabar, toddy-drawers and 
agriculturists. — Wils. See Teer. 

TI Y ARI, a tribe of the Nestorians ; the girls and 
women bathe, unrestrained by the presence of 
men, in the streams, or at the doors of their 
houses ; the men neither heed nor interfere ; their 
wives and daughters arc virtuous. — Layard, 

TO. Japan. China. To- Jin, a Chinaman. 
It is from the To or Tang dynasty of China, a.d. 
618 to 906.~-5ir J. E, Reed. 


TOA, Hind., of Multan, a reservoir to receive 
the salt Honor in making saltpetre. 

TOAD FISH, liOphiuB histrio. Another toad fish 
is the Round Diodon, Diodon orbicularis. — Shaw. 

TOBA, a mountain range between 1st. 32® 40' 
and 33® 40' N., and long. 66® 40' and 68® 20’ E. ; 
length 150 miles, extending N.£. from the N. side 
of Pisbeen valley. The general elevation, 9000 
feet ; above Pisheen, 8500 feet. Tukatoo Hill, in 
lat. 30® 20' N., and long. 66® 66' B., is 11,600 feet. 
Country, though generally rugged, is fertile. 
TOBACCO. 


Bttjjerbhtng, Tutun, Aras. 
Tatnbrooa, « Bali, Jav. 


Sang-yen, 

Yents'au, 

Jm-ts*au, 

Tsbak, 
Tabso, 
Tabm, .. 
Tabacoo, . 
Tabaco, . 


Chin. 


Dan. 
Dvt., Rus. 
. Fr. 
GXR. 
. , It. 
Jap. 


Sun-putts, . 
Tabacum, . 
Tambracco, , 


ibaku, 
Tobaka, • . 
Tobaeo, . . 
Dhamrapatra, 
Dun-kola, . 
Pogbai, . . 
Poghaku, 


. Kasr. 
. Lat. 

MAI.AT. 

. Mrx. 
. Pbbs. 
. POIL 

Port., S?. 
. Sansk. 
• SiNOH. 
. Tam. 
Txl. 


I Ttttun dokhan, , Turk. 


Tobacco was introduced to Europe from America 
about the middle of the ICth century, and is now 
extensively cultivated in most parts of the world. 
The name is from the West Indian tobacco pipe, 
tobogo or tobacco, and has been diffused with the 
product through most parts of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and the Eastern Archipelago. 

The East Indies have long possessed esteemed 
varieties of the various species of the tobacco 
genus Nicotiana, and increasing quantities and 
values of the tobacco, raw and manufactured, are 
being exported from India. Between 1851 and 
1861, the value of the exported tobacco ranged 
between Ks. 1,98,270 and Us. 5,83,360. 'This bss 
largely increased as under : — 

Lbt. Rii. I Lbs. Rs. 

1880 - 1 , 13 , 673.141 14 . 08 , 3101882 - 8 , 11 , 101,796 11 , 55,438 

1881 - 2 , 10 , 630,326 11 , 50 , 376 | 

the largest shipments being to Great Britain, 
America, the Persian Gulf, and Arabia. 

The quantities imported into India, however, 
have also been large ; between 1880-81 and 1882- 
83, about million lbs., value G to 8 lakhs of ^ 
rupees. 

Great Britain imports annually from all coun- 
tries about 61,000,000 lbs., value £2,500,000; in 
1883, 57,193,065 lbs. of unmanufactured tobacco, 
value £1,846,382, of which 49,565,605 lbs. were 
retained for home consumption. 

In several of the countries to which it has been 
brought, its use has been opposed, but it supplies 
some want to the human body, or affords some 
gratification, which indicates a want. It has 
rarely caused injury, is believed to rehder alcoholic 
stimulants less requisite, and the general belief 
amongst physicians and educated non-medical 
men is that it is useful as a narcotic stimulant, 
where there is much mental toil. The betel leaf 
perhaps excepted, tobacco is used more extensively 
than any other narcotic. 

Muhammadans, in a religious point of view, 
regard the act of smoking as an ‘ act indifferent,* 
being of the class of biddate things, which, having 
come into existence after the death of the prophet, 
are therefore neither enjoined nor prohibited by 
him. It is stated in the Khiilasat-nt-tawarikh 
that tobacco was introduced into India by the 
Portuguese in the latter part of Akbar's rei^, and 
I the beginning of Jahangir's. Jahangir, in the 
fourteenth year of his reign, when at Inhere, for- 
bade the practice, — persons who smoked were to 
have their lips cut. Tobacco was introduced into 
Persia about the same time, during the reign of 
Abbas ir. Several persons in Liihore, who con- 
travened this order, were subjected to the tashir 
punishment, ie. riding on an ass with their face 
to the tail, and their visage blackened, this pecu- 
liar punishment being inflicted for infraction of 
imperial mandates. The Makhzan - ul - adwiyah 
says tobacco was introduced by the Portuguese 
from the new world (Arz-i-jadid). 

To discontinue the use of tobacco docs not seem 
to be prejudicial to health. It and opium were 
once allowed to prisoners in British Indian jails, 
under the impression that their use, in some shape 
or other, was essential to the preservation of health 
in those who had from their youth upwards freely 
and continuously indulged in them. On this 
point the Bcn^l Medical Board had reported that 
from long and confirmed habit, tobacco smokioff 
had with many adult convicts become not so much 
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a luxury as a necessary of life, comparable to salt humidity prevails, needful for the best develop- 
aud other condiments, which nature prescribes as ment of the finest kinds of tobacco, 
indispensable adjuncts to meals, and the Court of Various districts, with various soils, produce 
Directors considered that discretion was necessary very different sorts of tobacco, particularly as far 
in withdrawing tobacco from persona who had as flavour i|s concerned; and various climatic 
always been in the habit of using it. conditions will greatly modify the tobacco plant 

The Panjab, I^wer Provinces of Bengal, and in this respect. Thus, for instance, we cannot 
Madras authorities, however, have ruled that hope to pr^uce Manilla or Havannah tobacco in 
tobacco and opium can only be granted to con- colder climates. Virgin soil with rich loam is the 
victs at the express direction of the medical best for tobacco culture, and such soil should 
officer, and then only in limited quantities and always contain a fair proportion of lime and 
for limited periods, in cases where the general potash, or should be enriched with a calcareous 
health appears to suffer by their sudden and com- manure and ashes, or with well-decomposed stable 
plete withdrawal from old habitude. manure. It does not answer to continue tobacco 

Three years after the withdrawal of tobacco culture beyond two years on the same soil unin- 
from prisoners in the Bengal Presidency had been terruptedly. 

accomplished, Dr. Mouat presented a report to Latakia tobacco, according to Dyer, is prepared 
the Government of Bengal, from which it appeared by submitting the leaves for several montns to 
tiiat of the fifty civil surgeons in charge of jails fumigation from fir-wood, 
who had watched the effect of the order, thirty- In most of the countries warm of the East 
three considered that the withdrawal of tobacco Indies, tobacco is smoked in the form of rolled 
from the prisoners had not been attended with cheroots or ci^rs or cigarettes, and the natives 
injury to health, and fourteen gave undecided readily improvise a cigar or pipe, by rolling the 
answers. green leaf of a tree into the form of a cone, aud 

Varieiks* — Most of the tobacco of commerce, as filling it as a pipe is filled. In Bengal generally, 
that of Virginia, and also that of India, is yielded and in Persia, the pure tobacco is rarely smoked ; 
by Nicotiana tahacum. N. latissima, Mutter^ aud N. but various compounds are made and smoked in 
fruticosa are other species. N. Chinensis, Fischer, hookahs of various forma, the Nargyle or Nariil 
is the source of the large Havannah cigars. N. of Persia, the hubble-bubble of British India 
rustica, X., indigenous in America, and now found generally, and the highly ornamental hookah, 
wild in Europe, Asia, and Africa, is the source of Nargyle is a word derived from Narel, a cocoa- 
the Latakia (I^odicea), Salonica (Thessalonica), nut, for the primitive form of hookah is the narel 
Syrian, aud Turkw tobaccos. N. Persica, Xmd/cw, or hubble-bubble, a hollow cocoanut shell bi^ 
is the Persian or Shiraz tobacco ; N. repanda, W,, filled with water. On one side of the shell is 
is the source of the small Havannah or Queen’s inserted a pipe, which is connected with' the fire- 
cigars ; and besides these are the species N. quad- pan and tobacco- holder (chillam) ; and on the 
rivalvis, Px$t; N. nana, Lindley; N, multivalvis, other side is inserted another tube, which goes 
Lindky, into the mouth of the smoker. When the smoker 

Several of the species and varieties are grown in draws, the smoke from the first pipe (the end of 
the south aud east of Asia, and in the Archipelago, which is under water) is drawn up with a bub« 
Dr. Bird wood says that N. tabacum is culti- bling noise through the water, ana is thus cooled 
vated in the Dekhaii, and N. rustica northwards ; and purified. The coil of flexible tube (necha) of 
also that N. Persica has been introduced into the more elaborate hookah is made of a long coil 
Bombay ; and in the years 1860 to 1870, the seeds of iron wire covered with cloth and ornamented ; 
of the Shiraz, Havannah, Manilla, and Maryland this was invented in Akbar’s time. A hookah for 
species aud varieties were largely distributed smoking madhan (opium), with a peculiar-shaped 
throughout British India. In China, N. fruticosa chillam, is called Madbakl In Lower Bengal 
and N. rustica, Chiuensis, seem to be the the lower orders frequently smoke in companies, 
plants cultivated. with one hubble-bubble or narel or kalli, which 

Manufacture. — The soils in which the species are the most ordinary and cheap forms. All 
arc grown have a great influence over the sitting round in a ring, the pipe passes from one 
chemical components of the leaf, but the various to another, each taking a few whiffs as it passes, 
processes followed in plucking the leaves, and This is never done by the higher orders, nor is it 
curing and manufacturing them into the market- done in Hindustan. The sulfah form of hookah is 
able forms of tobacco, also greatly modify its the commonest in Kabul and Peshawur. 
quality. Dr. Govell. in Silliroan’s American Journal, 

Tobacco, as it occurs in commerce, is of a deep volume vii., showed the components of the fresh 
yellowish-brown colour, soft, and pliable, a little leaves of tobacco to be — 1. gum; 2. a viscid slime, 
clammy, witii something of a honey, mixed with equally soluble in water an<i alcohol, and predpit- 
a narcotic, odour : the latter, however, is not able from both by subacetate of lead ; 8. tannin , 
obvious in the fresh leaves. The taste is bitter, 4. gallio acid ; 5. chloropbyle (1^ gi^en) ; 6* a 
acrid, and nauseous. But the peculiar and green pulverulent matter, which dissolves in 
characteristic narcotic principle of this leaf is boiling water, but falls down again when the 
developed, after collecting, hy a fermentative water cools ; 7. a yellow oil, possessing the smell, 
process, promoted by moistening the leaves with taste, and poisonous qualities of^ tobacco ; 8. a 
syrup or brine. large quantity of a pale-yellow resin ; 9. nicotine ; 

Culture, — The tobacco plant delights in rich 10. white substance, analogous to morphia, sol- 
forest soil, particularly where limestone prevails, uble in hot, but hardly in cold alcohol ; 11. a 
on account of the potassium compounos which beautiful orange red dye-stuff, soluble only in 
abound in soils of woodlands, and also because in acids— it deflagrates in the fire, and seems to 
the clearings of the forests greater atmospheric possess neutral properties; 12. nicotianine. Ao- 
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cording to Buchner, the seeds of tobacco yield a 
pale-yellow extract to alcohol, which con tains a 
compound of nicotine and sugar. Analysis of 
five samples of tobacco : — 

Argillaceous soil. Calcareous soil. 

No, 1. No. 2. No. 8. No. 4. No. 5. 

Potash, . . . 29 08 30 67 9*68 9*36 10*37 

Soda, .... 2*26 *36 

Lime, .... 27*67 24*79 49*28 49*44 39*63 

Magnesia, . . . 7*22 8*67 14*58 16*69 16*04 

Chloride of sodium, . *91 5*96 4*61 3*20 6*39 

Chloride of potassium, 4*44 3*27 2*90 

Phosphate of iron, . 8*78 6*03 6*19 6*72 7*66 

Sulphate of lime, . 6*43 5*60 6*68 6*14 9*42 

Silica, .... 17*66 18*39 6*64 6*28 8*34 

The important mineral substances present in 
Havannah tobacco, examined by Hertung, are, in 
100 parts of ashes — 

Salts of potash, , 34*15 | Magnesia 4*09 

Salts of lime, . . 51*38 1 Phosphates, . . . 9*04 


These substances being for the most part insol- 
uble in earth, must have been dissolved during 
the growth of the crop. 

Analysis by Professor Johnston (Lectures, 2d 
edition) of the ash of the tobacco leaf, and the 
com}K)Bition of a special manure for tobacco : 


Phosphate of iron, 


5*48 
1*49 

Sulphate of lime, . 6*35 

Silica, 8*01 


Phosphate of lime, 
‘ >hai 


Potash 12*14 

Soda 0*07 

Lime, ..... 45*90 
Magnesia, . . , 13*09 
Chloride of sodium, 3*49 
Chloride of potassium, 3*98 I 100*00 

AU the ingredients which are necessary to 
replace 100 lbs. of the ash of tobacco leaves are 
present in 144 lbs. of the following mixture : — 


Bone dust, sulphuric acid, . . 23 lbs. 

Carbonate of potash (dry), . . 31 „ 

Carbonate of soda (dry), . . 5 „ 

Carbonate of magnesia, . . . 25 ,, 

Carbonate of lime (chalk), . . 60 „ 


A compost similar to the saltpetre beds which 
Napoleon employed so extensively in France, 
would be a good manure for tobacco lauds, 
namely, calcareous matter, such as old mortar, 
dung, and the ashes of weeds or wood. 

Growers in Cuba, Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, and the Philippine Islands select a high 
and dry piece of land of a siliceous nature, and 
combined with iron if possible. Tobacco will 
even lose its natuml quality and degenerate by 
transplanting from one soil to another, although 
of the same temperature, and vice versa. 
Throughout the East Indies the farmers grow 
the tobacco (each for his own use) upon the heap 
of rubbish at his own door, consisting of ashes, 
oow-dung, and offal of all kinds, a soil as fertile 
and as well manured as for the production of the 
poppy or opium. It is therefore often planted 
in the spaces enriched by animal and vegetable 
exttvim, among the huts of the natives. 

Several efforts have been made to extend 
and improve the tobacco industry of British 
India, in 1829. under the orders of the Court of 
Directors, samples of Maiyland and Virginia seed 
were sent, accompiuiied by a paper by Captain 
Basil Hall on the Virginian metlm of cultivation 
and prepaiation. The tobacco grown from this 
seed was pronounced by dealers and manufac- 
turers in London the best sample of Indian 
tobacco they bad ever seen. In flavour and 

S eneral appearance of the leaf it approached the 
escriptioni usually selected in the London 
market for cigars and pipes, viz. Havannah, San 


Domingo, and Amersfoort, which commanded bi^h 
prices in comparison with other tobaccos ; and in 
1831 a select committee of the House of Commons 
reported that a bale of tobacco from Gujerat had 
fetched fid. a pound in the open market, being a 
penny a pound higher than the best American 
tobacco. But this excellence was far from 
general, and a considerable quantity of private 
growth, which was sent to England tor sale, was 
pronounced worthless through defective curing, — 
Wng either mouldy and fit for nothing, or brittle 
aud broken, and suited only for snuff. Still no 
fault was found with the quality of the leaf ; and 
the possibility uf growing really saleable tobacco 
having been demonstrated, repeated experiments 
have since been made to discover the most suit- 
able soils and the best modes of preparation. 

About the year 1876, the Indian Government 
established an experimental farm at Ghazipur, on 
the Ganges, 800 acres, and a planter from Virriuia 
was employed to superintend the curing of the leaf, 
and Ghazipur tobacco is now well known over the 
North-West as being as good as, if not better than, 
most of the imported descriptions. 

The Shiraz tobacco of Persia (Nicotiana Per- 
sica) is much esteemed for the delicacy of its 
flavour, aud its aromatic quality. Iii December 
the seed is sown in a dark soil, which has been 
slightly manured (red clayey soils will not do). 
To protect the seed and to keep it warm, the 
I ground is covered with light thorny bushes, 

I which are removed when the plants are three or 
four inches high ; ami during tins period the 
plants are watered every four or five days, — 
only, however, in the event of sufliciont ram to 
keep the soil well moistened not falling. The 
ground must be kept until the plants are six to 
eight inches high, when tin y are transplanted into 
a well-moistened soil, v/lneh has been made into 
trenches for them ; the plants being put on the 
top of the ridges ten or twelve inches apart, while 
the trenched plots art; made so os to retain the 
water given. The day they are transplanted, 
water must be given to them, and also every five 
or six days subsequently, unless rain enough fall 
to render this unnecessary. When the plants 
have become from thirty to forty inches high, the 
leaves will be iroui three to fifteen inches long. 
At this period, or when the flowers arc forming, 
all the flower capsules are pinched or twisted off. 
After this operation, and watering being continued, 
the leaves increase in size and thickness until the 
month of August or September, when each plant 
is cut off close to the root, and again stuck &m]y 
into the ground. At this season of the year, 
heavy dews fall during the night ; when exposea 
to these, the colour of the leaves change hom 
green to the desired yellow. During ^is stage, 
of course no water is given to the soil. When 
the leaves ore sufficiently yellow, the plants are 
taken from the earth early in the morning, and 
while they ore yet wet from the dew, are heaped 
on each other in a high shed, the walls of which 
are made with light thorny bushes, where they 
are freely exposed to the wind. While there, and 
generally in four or five days, those leaves which 
are still ^oen become of the desired pale-yellow 
colofur. The stalks and centre stem of each leaf 
are now removed and thrown away, the leaves are 
heaped together iu the drying-house for three or 
four days more, when they are in a fit state lor 
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packing. For this operation the leaves are care- of frst quality, Bellini at Rs. 5 the man. and 
fully spread on each other, and formed into cakes Bs. 2 for the refuse stalk ; of inferior quality at 
of sorts, the circumference from four to five feet, Rs. 3 the man. 

and three to four inches thick, great care being In Oudh^ the retail price of unmanufactured 
taken not to break or injure the leaves. Bags tobacco is Rs. 8 the man, and that of three 
made of strong cloth, but thin and very open at qualities of manufactured tobacco for smoking, at 
the sides, are filled with these cakes, and pressed 2 to 3 seers the rupee, at 5 to 6 seers, and at 18 to 
very strongly down on each other ; the leaves 14 seers the rupee. 

would be broken if this were not attended to. In the Bombay Presidency^ tobacco is largely 
When the ba^ are filled, they are placed separ- produced in the Kaira and Kandesh districts. In 
ately in a dr^iing-house, and turned daily. If the 1871-72, nearly 43,000 acres were under cultiva- 
leaves be so dry that there would be a risk of lion, and 3,262,000 lbs. were exported by sea to 
their breaking during the operation of packing, a Bourbon, Mauritius, etc., valued at Rs. 6,64,486, 
very slight sprinkling of water is given them, and 112,000 lbs. were sent to other presidencies, 
to enable them to withstand it without injury. Small quantities of the fine Gujerat tobacco were 
The leaf is valued for being thick, tough, and of sent to the N.W. Provinces. In 1839, Mr. Elphin- 
a uniform light-yellow colour, and of an agreeable stone, collector of Ratnagherry, grew some good 
aromatic smell. tobacco from Shiraz and Kazerobn seed. Atout 

In the Panjab f in the years 1871-72, 92,500 the same time, Dr. Gordon grew some at the 
acres were under cultivation for tobacco, and Ucwra Gardens from American and Persiau 
5114 maunds were exported, valued at Rs. 29,184. seed. The Shiraz and Havannali specieswere grown 
The kinds of tobacco which are recognised are : — at Baroach. 

1st. Kandahari. This is of a yellowish light In the Madras Presidency^ the most celebrated 
colour, and has small indentated leaves like an of its tobaccos are grown in the Northern Circars, 
ODOsma ; with this kind of tobacco molasses or and on some of the low sandy islands or Lank4 
gur is not mixed, but as it tastes sweet, there is formed at the mouths of the river Krishna, also 
probably a small quantity of honey mixed with it in the delta of the Godavery, where the soil is 
previously ; it is not twisted into any shape, but peculiarly rich and fertile, the product being 
the broken leaf is left in little pieces. The stalk known as Lanka tobacco. For Lanka cigars, the 
of the plant is used in this variety to make tobacco, Nicotiana rustica is still grown on the islets of 
just as much as the leaves, in fact there is more the Godavery, where the cultivation is rapidly 
stalk than leavek. Kakar tobacco is also grown increasing and is rather famous. The tobaccos of 
at other places, and there is Lahori Kakar, Shikar- Trichino^y and Dindigul are celebrated, and are 
pun Kakar, etc. The kakar is known by its small manufactured into cheroots for Europeans, 
size, and the leaves are more round than the The Dindigul tobacco is grown on a carefuUy- 
othera, which arc long pointed. cultivated red loam. Some of the highest-priced 

2d. Baghdadi. The seed of this is very much tobacco is grown on the rich dry land, but it is 
sought after by cultivators, on account of the too pungent for smoking. The vicinity of vill^es 
abundance of the produce. It is not imported and the back yards of houses are much utili^d. 
from the place whose name it takes, but probably Heavy rains injure the quality ; and as manures, 
came originally from thence. the droppings of goats and imeep are used, also 

3d. Noki^ so called from its pointed lanceolate ashes, cattle - dung, urine, sweepings, and in 
leaves ; of this there are two sorts, the noki and Nellore saline earth. 

the desi Panjabi. The value of good tobacco in the district of 

4th. Lamblij a variety of which the leaves only Masulipatam is from 10 to 16 rupees a candy of 

are used ; the woody stalk is of no use. 500 lbs., or about 4d. per 1)». The best Lanka 

6th. Zarda. This is the best quality of tobacco, tobacco is from the Sitaoagram island near Gutala, 
being of the kind called noki. on the Godavery, and is sold usually at 40 rupees a 

6w. Purbi^ from Hindustan, which is chowed candy on the spot, 
witli chunam, supari (areca nuts), and catechu The seeds of all the species, Havannab, Mary* 
(kath) ; it is also smoked, but it is expensive. land, Virginia, Manilla, Shiraz, etc., have been 
7th. Bain^ani, This is very uncommon at widely distributed, and with some success, and 
Lahore ; it is so called because its leaves are tlie produce was largely analyzed by Mr. Brough- 
shaped like those of the egg-plant fruit, Solanum ton. In 1871-72 it was exported to the value of 

melongena. 6|^ lakhs of rupees. The paucity in the soils of 

8th. Surati^ from Surat and Bombay; it is Madras of carbonate of potash prevents the 
strong and bitter like kakar. tobacco plants obtaining sutficientof tnat substance. 

The ground is carefully worked up by repeated The ashes of the American tobaccos contain from 
ploughing, and manured with old dung and with 25 to 35 per cent, of it 

saliferous earth where the soil is naturally deficient Ceylon . — Tobacco is cultivated with some 
of salts. attentibn and success by the Singhalese of the 

Tobacco ia grown in the highly-manured fields western province, the Kandyans of the interior, 
immediately around the village site, and brackish and the Tamila of the northern districts of the 
water is said to be the best with which to irrigate island. In 1760, Ceylon produced a considerable 
it The seed is sown in the N. of India in quantity of tobacco, principally about Jaffna, a 
August and Septemto, and transplanted in aemaud having sprung up for it in Travancore 
October. Its first leaf -plucking is in March ; a and on the M^ay coast. The cultivation spread 
second is in May, yields about half that the to other districts of the island, Negombo, Chilawy 
flnii crop, Muttra. Not long after the poBsession of the 

The mrage produce of a bigha of 860 Ilabi island by the British, a monopoly was created by 
yar^ sqnarey ia 12 standard man of dry leal, and an import duty of 25 per oent ad valorem, and 
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in 1811 the growers were compelled to deliver 
their tobacco into the Government stores at certain 
fixed rates. The culture and demand thereupon 
decreased. In 1843, the duty on the exports of 
tobacco from Ceylon amounted to £8386. 

In Bengal^ the Surat, Bbilsa, and Sandoway 
(Arakan) varieties of tolMcco are the most cele- 
brated. The two first are found to be good for 
cultivation in the districts about Calcutto. That 
of Singour, in Bard wan, near Cbandamagar, sells 
at the price of the Arakan sort, though of the 
same species as that cultivated in the surrounding 
country ; and the best Bengal tobacco is grown at 
and a&>ut Hanglee, in the Kishnagar district. 
The tobacco of Chuuar, on the Ganges, and more 
especially that of Bhilsa, were celebrated through- 
out India. 

In 1871-72, above 600,000 acres were under 
tobacco cultivation, chiefly in the districts of 
Rungpur, Tirhut, Purniah, and Koch-Bahar, 4nd 
ncariy 10,104,000 lbs. were exported, chiefly to 
Bombay. The farmers of Koch -Bahar trust mainly 
to their tobacco for the money for their rents, and 
in the Terai it flourishes in great abundance ; the 
soil of the Terai is very favourable. It is grown 
in clearances made in the jungle by the cowherd 
races who graze buffaloes. They collect the dung 
on the clearance, and after a year bring it under 
cultivation. In the cultivation of the Bhilsa 
tobacco, immense quantities of manure are used, 
with much wood-^hes. 

Arakan tobacco, grown at Sandoway, was 
brought to London, and was valued at from 6d. 
to 8d. Si pound. Some very superior tobacco, 
which obtained the name of Martaban tobacco, 
was shown by Dr. N. Wallich to be from Arakan, 
and not from Martaban. He described it as 
having a fine silky leaf. Many people pro- 
nounced it the very best they had ever tasted, 
surp^iog the finest imported from Turkey and 
Persia. An extensive tobacconist said ; ‘A finer 
and better-flavoured tobacco he never saw or 
tasted in his life.^ One of the first brokers in the 
city said : * The sample of leaf tobacco is certainly 
of a very fine quality, and appears to have been 
produced from some peculiar seed and a greatly- 
rmproved cultivation and cure.’ By many manu- 
facturers it was supposed to be from the seed of 
Havannah or St. Domingo tobacco. For smoking, 
it was coin{>ared with Maryland tobacco, having 
thd same qualities, except the flavour, which is 
better, and more like Havannah. The colour and 
1^, moreover, were pronounced excellent for 
cigar-making ; but for that purpose the largeness 
of the principal stalk, and coarseneBs of the small 
fibres in the leaf, somewhat detracted from its 
value. 

Tenasserim tobacco is used in Burma. The 
Karens raise it for their own consumption, and 
the Burmese both cultivate it and import it. In 
1884 the Burmese are cultivating largely. 

In the Philippines very fine tobacco is grown 
and the Manilla cheroots are celebrated all over 
the globe. The quantity of raw tobacco shipped 
from Manilla in 1847 was 92,106 arrobas, each 
about a quarter of a cwt. ; manufactured tobacco, 
12,054 arrobas ; and 1933 cases of cigars. 6220 
boxes of cigars were shipped from Manilla in 
1844, 73,439 millions of cigars were shipped in 
1850, and 42,629 quintals of leaf tobacco. The 
manufacture of cigars in Manilla is a monopoly of 


the Government of the closest description. The 
dieroot which now costs, free of dutv, about one 
halfpenny, could be tendered for hall that snm. 
The flavour of Manilla cheroots is peculiar to 
themselves, being quite different from that made 
of any other sort of tobacco,— the greatest cha- 
racteristic probably being its slightly soporific 
tendency, which has caused many persons in the 
habit of using it to imagine that opium is em- 
ployed in the preparatory treatment of the 
tobacco, which, however, is not the case. The 
cigars are made up by the hands of women in 
large rooms of the factory, each of them contain- 
ing from 800 to 1000 souls. These arc all seated 
or squatted, Indian-like, on their haunches, upon 
the floor, round tables, at each of which there is 
an old woman presiding to keep the young ones 
in order, about a dozen of them being the com- 
plement of a table. All of them are supplied 
with a certain weight of tobacco, of the first, 
second, or third qualities used in composing a 
cigar, and are obliged to account for a propor- 
tionate number of cheroots, the weight and size 
of which are by these means kept equal. As 
they use stones for beating out the leaf on the 
wooden tables before which they are seated, tlie 
noise produced by them while making them up is 
deafening. The workers earn from six to ten 
dollars a month for their labour; and as that 
amount is amply sufficient to provide them with 
all their comforts, and to leave a large balance 
for their expenses and dress, etc.’, they are seldom 
very constant labourers, and never enter the 
factory on Sundays, or, at least, on as ^^&t an 
annual number of feast days as there are Sundays 
in a year. 

In Java, the residences of Rembang, Soui^aya, 
Samarang, Chinbou, and Tagal present districts 
suited for its culture. It has been carried on with 
success for a good many years in the residences 
of Treanger, Pakalongan, and Kedu, but only for 
the consumption of the interior, and of the 
Archipelago. 

Celebes, — Tobacco is cultivated in Celebes, but 
merely in suflicient quantity for local consump- 
tion. It is exclusively grown by the Baotik 
population ; the mode of preparation is the same 
ns in Java; it is chopped very fine, and mostly 
flavoured with arrack. 

The Japanese grow a good deal of tobacco for 
their own consumption, which is very considerable. 
They consider that from Sasma as better than 
that from Nagasaki, Sinday, etc. The worst 
comes from the province of Tzyngaru; it is 
strong, of a black colour, and has a disgusting 
taste and smell. The tobacco from Sasma is, 
indeed, also strong, but it has an agreeable 
taste and smell, and is of a bright yellow colour. 
The tobacco from Nagasaki m rejry weak, in 
taste and smell perhaps the best, and of a bright 
brown colour. The tobacco from Sinday is very 
good. The Japanese manufacture the tobacco 
well, and persons who cannot use other tobacco 
can smoke that of Japan with pleasure, 

CAtno.— Tobacco seems to have been introduced 
into China from the west, by way of Japan or 
Manilla, during the 16th and 17th century, but is 
now grown in most of the Chinese provinces. The 
species seem to be the Nicotiana frutioosa, and 
N. rustica, var, Chinensis. The Russians mann* 
facture frpm it and from Mongolian tobacco large 
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quantities of cigarettes. The tightly packed They have no weapons for the chase, neither 
IMVM ore cut up into very fine threads by means ^pear nor net, nor do they construct traps or pit- 
of planes, and, according to Lockhart, mixed with falls. They are increasing in number. In 1870 

compounds, the five clans numbered 71S souls, of whom 258 
Dr. Williams says that the leaf is sometimes soaked were men in the prime of life. The average 
with a solution of opium. A tobacco of Lobelia number of children born to each woman is six, 
and a^ coltsfoot tobacco are sometimes smoked and they bear ou the average from 17^^ to 87^ 
in China. years. The Toda salam to the rising and setting 

Aiutralia , — Tobacco is cultivated in New South sun and moon, and speak a blessing on the house, 
Wales with much success. Australia produces a ‘May it be well with the male children, the 
leaf equal to Virginia or the most fertile parts of men, the cows, the female calves, and every one.' 
Kentucky, but the great difficulty is to extract The ancient bells are worshipped and attached to 
toe superabundant nitre, which causes a rank and the necks of cattle, and called Konku-der and 
disagreeable flavour. In Victoria the yield is Mani-der, bell god, relic god. Each tirieri with 
generally large, but the scarcitv of dew in some its drove of cattle is in charge of the holy palal, 
of the districts hindere the {U'oduction of the best who is regarded as a god. He is an ascetic 
kii^s. The crude kinds are obtained with ease, milkman or priest, and the kavi-lal, an ascetic 
Soc, Journals; Exhibitions^ Reports^ and herdsman. No man must touch the palal or 
Catalogues; K Buck; Sir G, Birdwood; J, approach nearer than five yards. The ToJa 
^Cbwnor; Von Mueller; Powell; Poole; Royle; reverences the tude tree, Millingtonia simpUci- 
^orbes Watson ; Ure ; Don Raphael Zaragoza ; folia, a synonym of Moliosma simplicifolia, a plant 

of the Himalayas, Khassyo, Sylnet, and Mishmi 
TOBAGO CANES. This walkipg>atick is a Hills, and in the Western Ghats from the Konkan 
product of a palm, the Bactria iniuor, Jacq,^ a to Courtaliain. Tiie dead have a lock of hair cut 
native of New Granada and the West Indies. — off, are burned witli their face downwards, and 

ornaments, and one or two buffaloes 
TOBBA was the hereditary title of the ancieut are sacrificed at the spot by being struck with the 
kings of Yemen. Samarcand was said to have back of anaxo on the head. The lock of hair and 
been built by them, and a Himyarite inscription portions of the uuburned skull are collected in a 
on one of the gates testifies thereunto. — Yule^ cloth and taken to the house, which continues 

. closed until the final ceremonial. The slaughtered 

TOCHARI, a nomade Turki tribe, supposed cattle are carried off by the Kota. Formerly 
W Lassen to be the You-tchi, Yu-chi, or White many milcli buffaloes were killed at the final 
Huns. He places them with their Aryan kings in interment of the portions of the remains that had 
l^per Bactria and Sogdiana. Towaids the end been preserved, out since 1856 only two ore 
of the second century before Christ they consisted sacrificed, amidst the wailing and lamentations of 
^ — Cunnin^anCs India^ p. 40. the relatives, wlio question the spirit of the 

TOD, Colonel JAMES, many years Resident at deceased thus; ‘Are you suffering from fever? 
Udaipur, in lUjputana. He devoted his leisure Are your buffaloes thriving ? Why did you leave 
to the oollectmn of the traditions, legends, gene- us so soon ? Have you gone to Amnor ? * This 
alogies, and literature conuected with the Rajput final ceremonial is now-a-dayspostponed till several 
race among which he was placed. He publiriied persons have died, and the relics are all preserv^ 
toe result of his inquiries in two very interesting and presented together, and interred at the place 

a usrto volumes, which contain some beautiful of cremation. Old and barren cows are often 
lustrations of Rajput scenery and architecture, sacrificed. The Madras Government on the 2l8t 
entitled Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, July 1820 ordered efforts to be made to repress 
al^ in his Travels in Western India, embracing a their practice of destroying their infant girls, and 
Visit to the Mountains of the Jains and celebrated it has now ceased. An old woman used to tuAe 
Shrinea of Hindu Faith between Rajputana and the child immediately it was bom and close its 
the Indus, London 1839. nostrils, ears, and mouth with a cloth, and it was 

TODA* This name is derived from the Tamil then buried. The old woman got four annas ss a 
Toravsm and Toram, a herd. The Toda have present. The women arc still (1874) fewer than 
four or five claps, two of toem nearly extinct, and the men, and the Toda woman consorts with four 
one Is endogamio. Their language is Dravidian. or five husbands. They crave for progeny, and 
They burn their dead, reverence the buffalo, and in the manner of Genesis xvi. 2-5, xxx. 1-4, 
take especial notice of the bell suspended to its and xxxviil 26, obtain it. — The Todas^ hy Lieut,- 
neck ; bu^ weapons and personal ornaments with Colonel W. E, Marshall, London 1873. 
toe remains of toe dead. The men attain from TODAR MULL, the Kshatriya Hindu minister 
5 feet 4 inches to 6 feet 1 inch, but average about of Akbar, a great financier. Under his advice 
5 feet 8 inches. The women range from 4 feet 10 Akbar lightened the burdens that pressed on 
inches to 5 feet 4| inches, but average 5 feet 1 agriculture, abolished the capitation tax on the 
inch. The men weigh from 110 to 155 lbs., and Hindus, abolished also the tax on religious 
women from 110 to 180 lbs. When Toda people assemblies and other imposts that weighed on the 
meet who have been apart for some time, the population. Todar Mull is described by Abul 
young women fall on the ground before a senior, Fau as entirely devoid of avarice, and quite 
and toe senior places first the right foot, then the sincere, but of a malicious and vindictive tamper, 
left foot on the head. Women tattoo their arms, and so observant of the fasts and other super- 
cheat, and legs wito dots. The Toga or PutkuU stitions of the Hindu religion as to draw down on 
is worn by both sexes. The Toda is pastoral, but him the reproof even of Akbar. 
not nomade. They eat buffalo flesh on ceremonial TODD, Major D'AHG Y, an officer in toe Bengal 

oecislons, but are not flesh-eaters in general army, who disUuguished himself in political duties 
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when eervinff in Weetern Afghaniatan at Herat. 
He wrote a Memoir on Maflandaran. 

TODDALIA AOULBATA. Pers,, W. and A. 


So^lia acuieata, 3m. , 
Koxh.f JRh. 

PauUiDia Aaiatioa, Linn. 
Varagoki, .... Tbl. 
Yarra kaaimi, • • • it 
Mirapa kandra, . . Tib. 


T. Adatioik Lam, 

T, iilti4a» Lam, 

T. rubrioaulU, WUld. 

Kttdttinlrit. . . SiHQH. 

Kakatoddali, . . Tan. 

Mula karni maram, ,, 

Konda katinda, . . Tel. 

Tbia nlant iiae prickly stems and branches. It 
is one of the moat common bushes on the Coro- 
mandel coast, and extends to lat 30^ N. along the 
base of the Himalaya mountains. All the parts 
are very pungent, especially the roots when fresh 
cut. The fresh leaves are eaten raw for pains in 
, the bowels. The ripe berries are fully as hot as 
* black pepper, and have nearly the same kind of 
pungency, They are pickled by the natives. 
This has a small white root, about the third part 
of an inch in diameter, the bark of which is bitter 
and sub-aromatio, and is considered as stomachic 
and tonic. It is given in a weak infusion to the 
quantity of half a teacupful in the course of the 
oay. The fresh bark of the root is administered 
by the Telinga physicians for the cure of the 
remittent called hill fever. Roxburgh believed 
that this tree is possessed of vety valuable stimulant 
prox^erties.-— /fojsh. ; O^Sh.; Mafon; Voigt. 
TODDY. 


Palm wine, Toddy, • Sno. 
Send! of date palm. Hut d. 
Tari of palmyra palm, „ 
NareUofoocoaaut, 


Tuwak, . . . Malay. 
Kalla, .... Malbal. 
Sura. Tari, Tadi, Sansk. 
Khullu, . . Tam, Tbl. 

Toddy is the name generally given by Europeans 
to the sweet, refreshing liquors which are pro- 
cured in the tropics by wounding the spathes or 
stems of certain j^ms, on which the sap and juices 
exude from the trunks or from the fruit-stalks. 

In the West Indies it is obtained from the trunk 
of the Attalea cohune, a native of the Isthmus of 
Panama. In South-Eastern Asia the palms from 
which it is collected are the gomuti, cocoanut, 
n^yra, date, and the kittul or Caryota urens. 
The gomuti palm, Arenga saccharifera, is fit to 
yield toddy when nine or ten years old, at the 
average rate of three quarts a day. On the first 
appearance of the fruit, one of the spadices is 
beaten with a short stick, on three successive 
days, with the view of determining the sap to the 
wounded part. The spadix is cut off a little way 
from its root or base, and the liquor which oozes 
out is received in pots of earthenware, in bam- 
boos, and other vessels. When newly drawn, the 
liquor is clear, and in taste resembling fresh must. 

In a very short time it becomes turbid, whitish, 
and somewhat acid, and quickly runs into the 
various states of fermentation, acquiring an 
intoxicating quality. In Malacca, the gomuti, 
termed kabong, comes into bearing after the 
seventh year. It produces two kinds of Mayams 
or spadices, — finale and female. The gomuti grows 
throughout many of the islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago, and is largely utilized by the people. 

To procure the toddy or tari of the palmyra 
tree, the Borassus flabelliformis, at the season 
when the infiorescence begins to appear, and 
before the spathes have had time to bnrst, the 
toddy-drawer cuts off all leaves except three or 
four, and all or most of the spathes are effeotually 
encompassed from end to end by thongs, to 
prevent the inflorescence firom bursting forth, 
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When thus tied, for three successive mornings 
they are beaten or crushed between the wooden 
battens, with the object of keeping them from 
bursting, and to encourage the flow of sap. On 
the fourth morning, a thin slice is out from the 
parts of the spathes. On the eighth morning, a 
clear sweet liquor begins to flow from the wounded 
parts,, and tne toddy-drawer then ascends in 
the evening with pots or toddy receivers, in 
which he places the ends of the spathes, and 
leaves them until the morning, when they are 
found to contain a quantity of this liquor. The 
operation of attracting the juice is repeated every 
morning or evening until the whole spathe is 
sliced away. The trees are drained in this manner 
for several months of the year, seven or eight 
spathes yielding at the same time. 

The Mdy of the cocoanut tree (Cocos nuoifera), 
called nira, is obtained from the flower spathes 
before the flowers have expanded, in a manner 
almost similar to what has Men described of the 
palmyra palm. The spathe is tied with strips of 
the young leaves to prevent its expansion. It is 
cut a little transversely from the top^ and beaten 
either with the handle of the toddy knife or a 
piece of hard wood, a process which is repeated 
morning and evening for five or six days in 
succession. The under j>art of the spathe is then 
taken off, to allow of its being bent, in which 
position it is retained by being attached to a 
leaf-stalk below. An earthen pot or leaf- 
basket is, a few days afterwards, attached to the 
end, and is every morning and evening emptied 
of the toddy which exudes into it, the quantity of 
which greatly varies. A lit^tle portion of the 
spathe is daily cut off. 

Send! today is nrocured from the date tree of 
India, Phoenix sylvestris, during the months of 
November, December, January, and February, in 
which period each tree is reckoned to yield from 
120 to 240 pints of juice; but the mode of its 
extraction destroys both the fertility and the 
appearance of the tree. After removing the lower 
leaves and their sheaths, a notch is cut in the 
pith of the tree near the top, from w'hioh the 
toddy issues by a small channel made of a bit of 
thepslmyra leaf, into a pot suspended to receive it. 

Palm wme is also extracted from the Caryota 
urens during the hot season. The quantities 
which are said to flow from it are immense, so 
much as a hundred pints during the twenty-four 
hours. 

The taste of toddy in its fresh state probably 
varies according to the state of the weather and 
season of the year, which will explain the many 
comparisons ^ven of it, to Poubon water, mild 
champagne, cider, ginger beer, perry, etc. In 
all eastern countries the toddy of these several 
trees is used for the same purposes. It is drai^, 
though rarely, when fresh from the tree, and is 
then a gentle aperient, particularly useful in 
delicate constitutions. It is boiled down into a 
coarse sugar called jagari or gar, which is 
afterwards refined. It is fermented in the course 
of a day into a mildly intoxicating liquor, still 
known as toddy, of which several pints are 
pur^en before intoxication comes on. It is also 
distilled into arrack, made into vinegar, and 
tbrongbout all eastern countries it is employed 
as yeast, as it begins to ferment in a few hours 
after it is drawn. In the Peninsula of India the 



TODDY-OAT. 


TOMATO. 


ropes employed by the toddy-drawers to help 
them to climb the tree, are made of cow or 
buffalo hide, bat in other countries the pliant 
tendrils of plants are sometimes employed. The 
ropes are sufficiently large to surrouna the tree 
and the body of the climber, who, by leaning 
backwards and throwing his whole weight on the 
rope, is thus enabled to retain each position he 
attains, while by drawing up his feet and shifting 
the thong in his hand to higher points, he 
gradually raises himself to the top of the tree. 
Accidents, however, are frequent and severe. 

TODDY-OAT, one of the Viverrid®, Parodox- 
urus musanga, Jtrdon. 

TODDY-DRAWER-^in Tamil, Sanar; in Mala- 
bar, Kattikaran ; in Carnatica, Idiga ; in Tamil, 
Sarai-kara; in Telugu, Kalal — is a person who 
draws and sells toddy, and makes and sells other 
spirituous liquors. In lilysore the toddy-drawers 
are the Hale Paik race, who speak Tulu. — yVUs. 

TODDY SHRIKE, Artamus fuscus. 

TODRIA. Hind. Species of Cheiranthus; 
Todri safed is 0. annuus, Todri surkh or lal, 0. 
cheiri. Todri na-farmaui is a Delphinium. Todri 
surkh is apparently the seeds of common cress 
(Lepidum sativum), but in all probability mis- 
takenly, as all other specimens of cress are named 
halim or taratezak. Several of them are con- 
sidered to be aphrodisiac. Todri safed is also 
Mathiola iucaua, R, Rv., the purple gillihower. 

TOFANGI. Pehs, A matchlock-man, a mus- 
keteer, from Tufung, Pebs., a musket. 

TOO HA. Arab. A necklace, a badge of 
slavery ; also the Toug, Arab., Toug or Jugum of 
the Romans. 

TOGH R A . Arab. A royal signature ; an order ; 
the royal titles prefixed to letters, diplomas, or 
other public deeds, which are generally written 
in a fine ornamental band. The celebrated 
Husain or Abi Ismail, vizir to the Seljukiau 
sultan Masud, was sumamed Toghrai, on account 
of his excellence in this kind of writing. He is 
known to Europe by his admired Arabic poem, 
the Carmen Toenrai. Being taken prisoner in a 
battle wherein his sovereign was defeated by bis 
brother Mahmud, he was put to death, a.d. 11^0, 
by Mahmud’s vizir, who hated him for his great 
abilities and superiority in writing the Toghra 
character. 

TOHFAT-ul-MUJAHIDIN, a work by Shaikh 
Zain-ul-Abidin, giving an account of the proceed- 
ings of the Portuguese against the Muhammadans 
from A.D. 1498 to a.d. 1583. 

TOINO, a gem much valued by the Kuki race. 
One was priced at Rs. 3000. 

TOKA. Hind. A blight; a cotton blight 
caused by the insect Heliocopis cupido, or Depres- 
earia goasypium, etc., a weevil which attacks 
cotton. 

TOKEN BESSEY or Touoam-baso is a large 
group of rooderately-flevated islands, extending 
N.N. w. and S.S.E. Wangiwani, the most north- 
westerly. is visible from a distance of 21 or 24 
miles ; the body of it is iu lat. 5^ 15' 30" S., and 
long. 123® 83' E. 

TO-KIO, called Yedo by Europeans, the capital 
of Japan. 

TOkKAY. Burm. a largo lizard in Further 
India and the Archipelago, the Gecko of the 
Qeokotida, which utters the sound of * iokkay ' in 
a loud, distinct tone, and a stranger, if not in- 


form^ of the peculiar nature of the call, would 
certainly imagine the word to proceed from the 
lips of a human being. A French traveller there, 
wnose name was Touquet, hearing the sound at 
night, responded * Eh I bien,’ and it was some time 
before they could persuade Lira that ho had been 
holding a conversation with a lizard about twelve 
inches long. — Mr. Early p. 62. Sec Gecko. 

TOL. Hind. A Hindu collegiate institution ; 
tliat at Naddeya is famed. 

TOLA, a weight containing 12 masba, and 
equal to 180 grains troy ; the rupee of British 
India, a tola,, is 180 grains, or 3 drachms apothe- 
caries’ weight. 

1 tola =180 grains. 

6 tolas =1 chittak. 

16 chittakB=l seer =80 tolas = 2 0571 43 lbs. avoir. 
40 seers =1 mun=(ur inaund)= 82f lbs. exactly. 

The tola in use by goldsmiths and jewellers 
has maintained a pouuerary value of about 182 or 
184 grains. 

TOLA-PARIKSHA. Sansk. A balance ordeal. 
The accused is accurately weighed iu a balance, 
and, after certain i i iemonies, is re-weighed ; if 
lighter, tbo accused is innocent. It is from Tolna, 
to weigh. 

TOLKAPPIYANAR, the author of the oldest 
extant Tamil grammar. He is said to have lived 
in a town to the south of Madura. He was the 
chief of the twelve disciples of Agastiya, but he 
quarrelled with Agastiya, and established a separ- 
ate school. He wrote the grammar called the 
Tolkappiyam, or ancient composition. It is the 
oldest Tainil work extant. l)r. Caldwell places 
it at the very commencement of the Jaina period, 
or about the 8th century a.d. ; but it contains 

E ' tions whicli must belong to still earlier works, 
of the Tolkappiyam has been lost. 

[ TO LON NOR, a Chinese town, walled, populous, 
and cotuniercial. A depot for the Kiakta goods 
from Russia. The workmen arc skilful in model- 
ling and casting the bells, Vaoses, idols, and oUier 
metallic iiuplciuents of Buddhism. 

TOLU BALSAM, Saint Thomas’ Balsam. 

Bauinu de Ttdu, . . Fa. I Ralsaino de Tolu, . . Sp. 
Tolutanischer balsam, Git.- 1 

This is the concrete juice of the Myroxylon 
toluiferum. It is of a brownish-yellow colour, 
transparent, with the taste and odour of the white 
balsam of Peru. — Faulkner. 

TOMAN. When Tavernier visited Persia in 
the 17th century, the toman was worth more 
than £3 ; since then it has gradually diminislied 
in value. When Sir J. Malcolm wrote his History 
of Persia about the year 1820, it was worth £l ; 
it since fell to about nine or ten shillings. 
'Twenty rupees make a toman in Herat, which is 
equal to G rupees and 12 annas of India (or 
about 138. Gd.). The toman of the Dushtistan is 
equal to 16 Persian rupees and 1 mahomedi ; 
each rupee, 7 mahomedi ; each of which in turn 
contains 8 pool-e-siah (black money, a certain 
copper coin) ; consequently a toman contains 904 
pool-e-siah. 

TOMAIH). 

Ly>-oi crsicuiii esculcntum. | Licbea apfel, . , . OlR. 

Pomine d’amour, . . Ku. | Porno d’oro IT. 

Tomato or love-npplc is a vegetable of easy 
culture, does not require a very rich soil, succeeds 
best when trained on horizontal trellises ; should 
be thinned occasionally of superfluous shoots; 
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TOMBS, 


TONI. 


shoots ; raised from seed ; used in sauces and in 
jams, 

TOMBS. The tombs of Muhammadans have 
usually been of earth, or unbaked brick, but every 
material is employed, and names even are written 
on the tombs. The tombstone of a man is dis- 
tinguished by a raised part in the centre, and that 
of a woman by a depression. The prevalent 
form in India of Muhammadan tombs of the 
weidthy, is a dark or black tombstone with 
verses of the Koran engraved on it, and covered 
by a cupola. Some of these are very magnificent. 
Those of the Adal Shahi dynasty at Bijapur and 
Gogi have attracted much attention, as also have 
those of the Bahmani dynasty at Kulburga, 
the Kutub Shahi dynasty at Golconda, and 
the Nizam Shahi at Ahmadnaggur. The cupolas 
at Roza, where Aurangzeb is buried, have not 
any display, and that of Aui’angzeb is the least 
ostentauous. His daughter's tomb at Aurang- 
abad is magnificent, and many of the tombs at 
Debit and Agns are great structures. That of 
Mumtaz Begum; known as the Taj Mahal, is parti- 
cularly remarkable. The reformers amongst the 
Muhammadans consider that unbaked brick or 


earth should alone be used. In Surat, near the 
mosque of Mirza Sharni in Mulana Chakla, is a 
tomb constructed in the style of the 16th or be- 
ginning of the 17th century. Its windows of 
perforated stone arc of rare beauty. In Sind, the 
more remarkable tombs are those of Mirza Baki 
TurKhao, of Mirza Jani Beg Tur Khan, of Dewan 
Soof Khan, all on the Mukleo range of hills near 
Tatta ; and that of Nawab Amir Khan at Tatta, 
and that of Gbolam Shah Kullora at Hyderabad, 
are all remarkable. Gholain Shah’s tomb was 
commeneed by himself in 1765 and completed in 
1768. It is situated in the noHliern end of the 
upper plateau on which the city of Hyderabad 
now stands. It is built of burnt bnck, with 
glazed tiles in the inside and out, The glazed 
tiles were made at Nussurpur, 16 miles N.E. of 
Hyderabad, once a town of great importance 
when the river Indus ran at its base. The tomb 
of Gholam Shah is surrounded by a wall 12 feet 
high, and is now very much dilapidated. The 
thtfi^u tombs, the burial-places of thirteen 
emperors of the Moghul dynasty of China, are 
famed in China. See Architecture ; Sculptures. 

TOMICUS MONOGRAPHUS or T. mouo- 
grapbica, a beetle of Northern Europe of a very 
destructive character to felled oak. In 1860-62, 
it attacked the staves of the beer barrels of the 
commissariat in I^ower Bengal and Burma, and 


caused much damage and loss by the escape of the 
fluid. It is of the section Rhyucophora. The 
soldiers playing on the name called it Tipsy 
Tommy. 

TOMYRISt the Getio (^ueen of Scythia. Her 
opponent erected Cyropolis. 

TONARENG, a nomade race dwelling in the 
great desert of Africa, very fair, with long hair, 
aquiline noses, high foreheads, and thin lips. 
They say their prayers in Arabic, and speak a 
Semitic tongue. Their arms consist of a long 
lance with a broad head, javelins six or seven 
feet long, with jagged hooks at the pointed end, 
a round buckler (wrega) of buffalo or elephant 
bide from Soudan, a poniard, and a broad-bladed 
scimitar. See Semitic Races. 


TONDAI-M AND ADAM, an ancient name of a 


tract in Southern India extending from Ncllore to 
the Colerun river, and including North and 
South Arcot and tlic Chingleput collectorate. It 
was arranged in 24 kottam or foriihed districts. 
It is described as having been an ancient wilder- 
ness known as the Ramayanum Dandacaranyam, 

*■ the forest of the punisher,’ and was inhabited by 
the Kurumbar, a pastoral and half-savage race, 
who had their own chiefs, residing in kots or 
forts. They ivere conquered by an inroad of the 
Yellalar from the western portion of the Penin- 
sula in the reign of Adauda Chakravarti, in an 
age supposed prior to the Christian era. The 
Yellalar race found the clearance of the forest a 
task of such difficulty, that some withdrew ; and 
the others who remained had the peculiar privi- 
leges conferred on them by Adaiida Ohakiavarti, 
which are called the Kani-atchi (acre- permanency). 
These have survived through the political changes 
of centuries, and are highly valued in a largo 
portion of the old Tondai-inaudalam. 

TONDAMAN, an independent chief of Tondai- 
maudalam. The present chief has been honoured 
by a title from the Viceroy. His ancestor greatly 
aided the British in their wars against the Preneb. 
See India ; Maravar. 

TONGA ISLANDS lie between lat. 17*^ and 22® 

5., and long. 172® and 176® W., and consist ot 
six principal islands. They were discovered by 
Tasman in 1642. The population number about 

20.000. The Tonguese are real Polynesians, whilst 
the P'ijians are of Papuan origin. They are also a 
much handsomer and taller people. In Tonga 
the women are not allowed to perfonn hard work ; 
the women of P'iji carry heavy loads, do field 
work, and go out fishing. — Gallon ; I/Etve^s China, 

TONG -KANG — ? A boat or junk used in 
the seas of tlie Eastern Archipelago. 

TONGLO, a mountain in Tonkin, lat. 27° 1' 
8" N., and long. 88® 3' 9" E., in Sikkim, the most 
southern prominent point of the Siughalila ridge. 
The top of the mountain is 10,080 feet ; the grove 
at the foot of tim peak, with a sinail pool sur- 
rounded by rhododendron trees, is 9891 feet. 
Barometrical observations, taken simultaneously 
with those of Calcutta, give the height of Tonglo 
in Southern Sikkim as 10,078*3 feet. Colonel 
Waugh'8„by trigonometry, 10,070*4 feet,— a re- 
markable and unusual coincidence. — lljok, H, J, 
i. p. 171 ; Herm. SchL 

TONGUS. The most western of tho popula- 
tions to which this name applies arc occupants of 
the Lower Tiinguska ; some of whom c.all them- 
selves Orotshong, and are called by otbiirs Tsba- 
podzhir ; the men who bear this name tattoo 
themselves. For the Tongus at largo there is no 
general name, and different tribes designate 
themselves differently. The Manchu call aU the 
tribes beyond the confines of Manchuria, Orot- 
shong ; the Lamut are of the sea-coast AU the 
Tongiu belong to either Russia or Chinn, those 
of China being the Manchu of Manchurkt. The 
Manchurians, as a body, ai*e perhaps somewhat 
ruder than the Mongols, and the Russian Tongus 
somewhat ruder than the Manchu. As a rule, 
they are Shamanists, and imperfect converts to 
phristianity, rather than Buddhists.— Xalilom, I 
p. 267, 

TONI, an Indian canoe, Is the hollowed-out 
trunk of a tree ; near Bombay, genemlly mango 
tree. 
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TOON. 


TONJON, a Bcdan chair in use in India, open 
in front and on each side, carried by a single pole 
on men’s shoulders. 


When the Tonkinese moved southwards, they 
drove these aborigines from the plain country 
into the hills, and these are now in the ranges to 


TONK, a Native State in Uajputana, ruled the west and in the kingdom of Tsiam-pa in the 
over by descendants of the famous predatory S.E. part of the Peninsula, where they occupy 
leader Amir Khan, the companion in arms of the mountains of the province Binh>Tlnian, which, 
Jeswunt Rao Holkar, who played a conspicuous in 1883, the French declared annexed. Before 

g irt in all the dissensions which preceded the the 15th century, both Tonkin and Annain were 
ritish settlement of Malwa. Amir Khan (born parts of China ; but in the reign of Louis xvi. 
1766) was by connection, habit, and disposition of France, the French acquired territory there, 
essentially a Pindari. Beginning life as a petty which has since been called French Cochin- 
merccnary leader, in 1798 ho had become com- China. Through a prolonged period it was a 
mandcr of a large independent army in the service dependency of the Chinese empire, sometimes as 
of Holkar in the campaigns against Sindia, the a tributary kingdom, at others as a province of 
Peshwa, and the British, and in assisting to levy the empire. Tonkin Gulf is an extensive bight 
the contributions exacted from Itajputana and formed in the coast between the parallels of lat. 
Malwa. In 1800, Holkar granted to him the State 17"" and 22° N., and which is rendered a deep 
of Tonk, and he had previously received tin* inlet by the peninsula of Lui-chew-fu and the 
district of Sironji. In that year, Amir Khan island of Hainan, which protect it, and in a great 
transferred himself and his army to the mja of measure enclose it to the eastward. The entrance 
Jeypore, then at war with the raja of Jodhpur; between Tigu Island and the south-west part of 
and, after crushing the latter, he changed sides Hainan is about 110 miles wide. The Tonkin 
and reduced the former. Having indiscriminately river, Thai Sinh, falls into the N. W. side of the 


the empire. Tonkin Gulf is an extensive bight 
formed in the coast between the parallels of lat, 
17° and 22° N., and which is rendered a deep 
inlet by the peninsula of Lui-chew-fu and the 
island of Hainan, which protect it, and in a great 
measure enclose it to the eastward. The entrance 
between Tigu Island and the south-west part of 
Hainan is about 110 miles wide. The Tonkin 
river, Thai Sinh, falls into the N.W. side of the 


plundered both countries, he, in 1809, proceeded gulf, the mouth of its western branch, called the 
At the head of 40,000 horsemen (being joined on Dornea (probably Sang-koi), being in lat. 20° 60' 
route by 25,000 Pindaris) against the raja of N., and long. 106° 39' E. Cachao, the capital 
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Nagpur. He was, however, warned off by the 
British Government, and, returning to Rajputana, 
his bands plundered the country. Eventually, in 
1817, the Marquis of Hastings offered Amir Khan 
the sovereignty of all the tracts bestowed on him by 
Holkar, on condition of his disbanding his army, 


of Tonkin, is about 74 miles up the river. In the 
entrance of this river there is but one flood and 
ebb in 24 hours, as occurs at the island of 
Basselan, near Mindanao, and the other islands in 
the Eastern Archipelago. The Tonkinese men 
and women are well proportioned, of an olive 


which consisted of 52 battalions of disciplined complexion, very much admiring the whiteness of 
infantry, 150 guns, and a numerous body of the Europeans. Their noses and faces are not so 


complexion, very much adimnng the whiteness of 
the Europeans. Their noses and faces are not so 
Pathan cavalry. In this Amir Khan acquiesced, flat as those of the Chinese. They usually wear 
His artillery, with the exception of 40 guns, was their black hair as long as it will grow, being 
purchased, and some of his troops enlisted in the very careful in combing it The common people 
British service. The remainder were liberally plait it in tresses, and tie it like a great roll upon 
dealt with prior to disbandment, and the fort and the top of their heads. But the nobility, men of 
district of liampura were presented to the nawob law, and soldiers, tie their locks about their necks, 
by the British Government as a free gift Amir that they may not flutter in their faces. They 
Khan died in 1834, and was succeeded by his son blacken their teeth and suffer their nails to grow, 
Wazir Muhammad Khan, who did good service in the longest being accounted the finest. — Everard's 
the Mutiny. He died in 1864. He was succeeded Treatises^ p. 17. 

by his son Muhammad Ali Khan. In consequence TONKIN BEAN, Dipteryx odorata, a native 
of abetting a treacherous attack on the relatives of the woods of Guiana, is an oval, oblong, some- 


district of liampura were presented to the nawob 
by the British Government as a free gift Amir 
Khan died in 1834, and was succeeded by his son 
Wazir Muliainmad Khan, who did good service in 
the Mutiny. He died in 1864. He was succeeded 
by his son Muhammad Ali Khan. In consequence 


and follow ei-s of one of the chief feudatories of the 
State, the Thakur of Ijiwa, Muhammad Ali Khan 
was deposed by the British Government in 1867, 
and his son Muhammad Ibrahim Khan was placed 
on the musniid. — Imp, Gaz, 

TONKIN is the cradle of the Cochin-China race, 
including under this name both Tonkinese and 


what boat-shaped seed, one or two inches long, 
shining, with an oily surface marked with a net- 
work of wrinkles ; colour purple-brown ; odour 
very fragrant ; taste slightly bitter, but very 
burning and almost caustic. They arc employed 
as a perfume for snuff, — Faulkner. 

TON-LE SAP, a great lake in Cainboja, 60 


Annamese. Six of its provinces have Saigon for miles long when at the lowest, but treble that 
their capital, and up to the year 1883 were when the inundation occurs. It contains many 
designated French Cochin-China. The Tonkinese fish. 

and Annamese are of the same race, and their TONS RIVER rises on the northern side of 
original settlement was in Tonkin, 'They speak Jamnotri, in lat. 24° N., and long. 80° SO' E., runs 
the same language, but the pronunciation, and N.W., E.N.E., N., and flails into the Ganges a few 
to some extent the orthography, differ, and the miles below Allahabad. Length, 165 mllea It 
same remark is applicable to their respective con- receives the Satoi, Bebar, Mahans, Belun, and 
nection with Chinese, The formation of all three Seoti, including small streams : 13,000 square 
languages is nearly identical, but Tonkinese, miles drained. It runs near Sahespur in Dehra 
Annamese, and Chinese are mutually unintelli- and near Ramnuggur in Allahabad district 

S ble. Three races occupy the peninsula, viz. TONSURE is practised by many religioua 
e Chinese, the Cambojan Malays, and the orders. Rome has sometimes directed her clergy 
Mongoloid aborigines, comprising the Moi, Loi, to out their hair, and at others to let it mw. 
the Lms. others who are equally connected The races following Hinduism, the Afghans, 
with the Siamese Shone and with the Mioo-taze, Peniona, Ara^ and Buddhists, shave their heads 
Psi,LoLo,8ifan,andotherbm tribes, towhomthe ^ ^ , 

Chinese have given fanciful and derogatory names. TOON. Tam. The timber of the Cedrela toons, 



TOORBUT HYDEREE. 


TOPE. 


the Toona maram of the Tamils, a tree which ex- impaired. Tavernier mentions (p. 160) that a 
tends over every part of India. The botanical large topaz was worn by the Great Moghul Al the 
specimens from Nepal having frequently a sixth time Tavernier was in India. It weighed 181 rati 
part added, Dr. Wallich was induced to call that and half a quarter, or 167f carats, ft was bought 
■ variety Cedrela hexandra. There is, however, a at Goa for Ks. 1,81,000, or 271,500 livres. 
distinct species, Cedrela serrata, which may be TOPE, in ^uthern India, from Topu, Canarese 
readily recognised by the great length of its and Telugu, a grove, usually of mango or taina- 
racemes of flowers, and may frequently be seen rind trees. In bygone times these were largely 
with SapindiiB acuminatus growing in the close planted throughout India in charity ; owing to the 
valleys within the Himalaya. The toon tree wood diminution of the semi-religious feeling which 
resembles its congeners, Chittagong wood and formerly led to the planting of groves, and partly 
mahogany, and is much used for furniture all owing to the increased value of land, such deeds 
over both Peninsulas. It is of a reddish colour, have now become fewer. 

— RoyWs 111. ; Ma^wn ; Holtzapt, TOPE, a sepulchral, memorial monument, the 

TOORBUT HYDEREE is the hilly country st’hupa of the Buddhists ; mound-liko buildings 
between Meshed and Herat. Both sides of the high- erected for the preservation of relics. Such 
road to within forty miles of that city were sub- mounds occur at Sanchi, Bharhut, Bhilsa, near 

! ect to Persia since 1833, and held directly under Benares, Tirhut, Behar, in Afghanistan, Tibet, 
leshed. Previous to that period, many petty Nepal, and Western Asia ; also in various parts of 

chiefs, who were robbers, occupied the tract.— *SVr S. India. On the demise of the Sakya Gautama 

A, Burnes in P. P. Siddharta in n.c. January 543, his body was con- 

TOOS and Malidah are loosely-woven flannel- suracd, and his bones, divided into eight portions, 
like cloths, very narrow, made of excellent wool, were distributed amongst applicants, who erected 
used W the Bhotias, and by the well-to-do natives st’hupas or topes over them— at (1) Rajagriha, an 
of N.E. India, os coverlets and sheets. ancient capital of Magadha or Behar proper ; (2) 

TOOrTEE, the Chinese god of wealth, or middle Visali, at Baasalor, north of Patna; (3) Kapila- 
heaven ; a Chinese festival. vastu, between Ayodhya and Gorakhpur; (4) Alla- 

TOOTH RELIC. The sacred tooth of Buddha kappo ; (5) at Ramagrama, in the neighbourhood 
is in the Malla^awa or Temple of the Tooth in of Gorakhpur, and most probably (Sri-Rampura) 
Ceylon. There is much ceremony when this tooth the Selampura of Ptolemy ; (6) Wetthadipo, most 
is exhibited, various orders for the opening of* the probably Bettiya ; (7) Pawa was to the west of 
chamber Are requisite before the bars may be Visali, on the high-road to Kusinara ; (8) Kusi- 
taken down and the strong box unlocked. The nara, equidistant between Benares and Visali, or 
tooth is enclosed in manifold caskets, one within in the position of Kusia on the Little Gundak ; and 
another, becoming richer and more ornamented (9) another tope was erected at Pipphnliwano, or 
tlic nearer they are to the sacred relic. The last the place of the charcoal tope, between Kapila- 
two or three arc of very fine gold, set with rubies, vastu and Kusinara. The topes of Kabul and 
diamonds, and emeralds; but tlicsc, like most Jalalabad were opened by Messrs. Honigberger 
oriental jewels, are roughly cut and ill set. — Frcre^ and Masson in 1835, and those between the Indus 
Antipodes^ ja, 185, and the Jhelum by Generals Ventura and Court 

TOP ASS, from Topi, Hind., a hat, a person in 1833 and 1834. Tlie topes near Benares were 
wearing a hat ; a Christian of mixed descent, opened by Major Cunningham in 1835, and those 
chiefly of Portuguese origin, employed on ship- at Sanchi and other places around Bhilsa were 
board as a sweeper. also opened by him and Lieutenant Maisey in 

TOPAZ January and P’cbruary of 1857. Of the largest 

Toim.e, . . .Fr. zabarjad Prhs. o/ tlie Sanebi group near Bhilsa a plan and b 

Topas, . . Gkb., Rus. Purptragan, . . SiNOH. of the building, with a short account of the 

Pokhraj, .... Hind. Topacii), 8p. various subjects represented in the sculptured 

Topaaio, It. Puthiaragum, Tam., Tel. bas-reliefs of the gateways, was published by 

Ratna champnea, Malay. Captain J. D. Cunningham in the Journal of the 

The topaz of the ancients was the greenish- Asiatic Society of Bengal. In the topes dedicated 
coloured substance now called peridot and chry- to the celestial Buddha, the invisime being who 
Bolite. The modem topw is of a vinous orange pervaded all space, no deposit was made, but the 
colour, without any admixture of ^^rcen. Topaz bivine Spirit, who is Light, was supposed to 
is BO called from the island of Topazion in the Red occupy the interior, and was typified on tlie out- 
Sea. Beautiful topazes of various kinds are found side by a pair of eyes, placed on each of the four 
in the Burman dominions and in Ceylon. The sides, either of the base or of the crown of the 
topaz is divided b^ jewellers into two, oriental edifice. Such is the neat chaitya or tope near 
and occidental. Oriental topaz, ruby, emerald, and Katmandu, in Nepal, dedicated to Swayambhu- 
sapphire, consist of pure alumina, coloured with nath, the Belf-Existent, in which the eves are 
oxide of iron, varieties of corundum ; and the occi- placed on the upper portion of the building. A 
dental topaz contains a greater proportion of silex. specimen of the regular chaitya is represented in 
The pink topaz of jewellers is the Brazilian topaz the 8d compartment (inner face) of the left-hand 
modified by the action of fire. It emulates the pillar of the eastern gate at Sanchi, in which the 
ba las in tint and lustre. The colouring process Is two eyes are placed one above the other. Such 
to envelope the stone, readv cut and polished, In also are the numerous ch*hod-ten In Tibet, which 
German under, fasten^ with wire, and set on fire. Are dedicated to the celestial Buddha, in contra- 
and when fairly burned out, the topaz is found distinction to the dungten, which are built in 
changed into a clear rose colour. One of the honour of the mortal Buddhas, and which ought 
pencils being yellow and the other pink, the to contain some portion of their relics, either real 
yellow ^.B discharged by heat, leaving the pink tin- or supposed. The first, cb'hod-ten, means rimply 
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an offering to tlio deity; the latter, dungten, is bod^r/ undoubtedly refers to Sakya^s abandonment 
emphatically a bone or relic receptacle. The of his body to a hungry Hon. This tope there* 
same distinction is preserved in the Sanskrit terms fore dates earlier than the period of Fa Hian's 
chaitya and dhat/ garba or dhagoba. The former Indian pilgrimage, in a.d. 400. The funereal 
is properly a religious edifice, dedicated to Adi- topes were of course the most numerous, as they 
Buddha, while the latter is only Ik relic shrine or were built of all sizes and kinds of material, 
repository of ashes. The word chaitya, however, according to the rank of the deceased and the 
means any sacred object, as a tree, an altar, a means of his fraternity. At Bhojpur, the topes 
temple, as well as any monament raised on the occupy four distinct stages or platforms of the 
site of a funeral pile, as a moinid or a pillar, hill. The ]ai:gest topes, six in number, occupy 
Chaitya may therefore perhaps bo only a general the uppermost stage, and were, it is believedi 
term for both kinds of mound; while dhatugarba dedicated to Buddha ; that is, either to the celestial 
or dbagoba is particularly restricted to the relic Buddha, Adinath, or to the relics of the mortal 
shrine. Buddha Sakya. This view is borne out by the 

The word tope is the same as the Pali st’hupo, fact that the largest tope contained no deposit, 
and the Sanskrit st’hupa, a mound or turn ulus, and that the second and third sized topes yielded 
both of which terms are of constant use in the Bud- crystal boxes, one of which, shaped like a sVhupa, 
dhist books. SVhiipa or tope is therefore a name contained only a minute portion of human bone 
common to et-ch kind of tumulus, whether it be smaller than a pea. The gateways of the Sanchl 
the solid temple dedicated to the Supreme Being, tope belong to the first hSf of the first century 
or the massive mound erected over the relics of of our era. The Amaravati sculptures are 800 
Sakya, or of one of his more eminent followers, years later than those at Sanchi, but the frescoes 
Tumulus, modo terra turnons, alias sepulchnim in the Ajimta caves are 800 years later than 
(Serv. ad Virg. ^n. ii. p. 713). In the Turkish Amaravati, and belong to the time immediately 
word tepeh, which the Persians pronounce tappeh, preceding the decline of Buddhism, 
signifying a hillock or small tumular mountain, The topes at Amaravati, Bbarhut, Buddha Gaya, 
we may fancy a resemblance to the Greek Muttra, and Sanchi have, as a feature of their 

(sepulchrum) or rttipn (sopultura), and it is style, highly ornamental rails. One at Bharhut 
applied (though not exactly in this sense) to some 'was nine feet high. 

of the sepulchral heaps near Troy. Amaravati, its central dhagoba, was small, only 

From several passages in the I'ali Buddhistical 80 feet to 35 feet in diameter, or about 100 feet in 
annals, it would appear that topes were in exist- circumference and 50 feet high. Amaravati was 
once prior to Sakya’s advent, and that they were visited in the year 639 by 3ie Chinese pilgrim 
obje<;t8 of much reverence to the people. Sakya Hiwen Thsang. It had then been deserted for more 
himself especially inculcated the maintenance of than a century, but he describes its magnifioence 
these ancient chaitya, and the continuance of the in glowing terms. Many of its sculptured slabs 
accustomed offerings and worship. In the sixth had been brought to Madras, which Surgeon-Major 
of bis precepts to the people of Visali, the Pas- Balfour placed in the museum that he founded, and 
salse of Ptolemy, he enjoins thorn to maintain, then sent them to England, where they have been 
respect, reverence, and make offerings to the erected, with some others since received, on the 
chaitya, and to keep up the ancient offerings wall of the great staircase of the British Museum, 
without diminution. S^ya acknowledged the Samath, a town near Benares, is famed for a 
holy Muni, Karkutsanda or Krakuchanda, Kanaka, Buddhist tope or st'hupa. It contains no relics, 
and Kasyapa, as his immediate predecessors, and was erected to mark a place where Buddha 
St^hupas had been erected over their relics in the stayed. It is 93 feet in diameter, built of stones 
neighbourhood of Kapila and of Benares. St’hupas clamped together with iron. It is said to have 
had also been erected over 8\ipreme monarchs been destroyed by the Muhammadans, a.d. 1017, 
prior to Sakya’s advent, for Sakya particularly before its completion. 

informs his disciple Ananda that over the remains Near Bhilsa, a town in Bhopal, are five or six 
of a Chakravarti raja they build the st'hupa at a ^oups of topes — at Sanchi, Sonari, Satdhara, 
spot where four principal roads meet. Bhojpur, and Andher. They are in a district not 

It is clear, therefore, that the tope or tumulus exceeding ten miles E. and VT., and six miles N. 
was a common form of tombs at that period. In and S., and are in number between 25 and 80. 
fact, the tope, as its name implies, is nothing more The chief is the great tope of Sanchi, attributed 
than a regularly-built cairn or pile of stones, which to Asoka. Some of the topes contain relics of 
was unaonbtedly the oldest form of funeral friends of Buddha and of missionaries. TheSimehi 
memento. The topes were therefore of three tope is 106 feet in diameter, and 42 feet in b^ht. 
distinct kinds— let, the dedicatory, which were One at Satdhara is 101 feet in diameter. They 
eonseorated to the Supreme Buddha : 2d, the are the best preserved of all the topes in India, 
strictly funereal, which contained the asnes of the The four gateways or torans of the Sanchi tope 
dead; and 8d, the memorial, which were built are covered with the most elaborate sculptures, 
upon celebrated spots. Of the dedicatory topes, The pillars are 33 feet to 36 feet in height. The 
as it is improbable that any deposit would have sculptures generally represent scenes from the life 
been placea in them, we may pWsibly conclude of Buddha when he was Prince Siddharta, also 
that the largest topes, such as those of Sanchi, scenes from the Jataka or legends j likewise the 
Satdhara, and Blmjpur, were consecrated to the worship of trees, of dahgopas or i^o shrine^ the 
Supreme Invisible Adi-Buddha* Of the memorial chakra or wheel, the emblem of Dharma, of I/evi, 
topes, Uttle is at present known. It seems nearly or Sri, who became the^ Lakshmi of the following 
oertam, however, that the great Manikyala tope was Hindu relimon. Hie trisol emblem and the ssored 
of this kind, for an inscription extracted from it, feet are imown, and^ there are sieges represented, 
which begins with Gomangasa, * of the abandonea and fighting and triumphs, and others portray* 
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ing men and women drinking and love-making. 
At Sauchi, most of the women are figured nude, 
while at Bharhut no figure is entirely nude. 
The southern and oldest of the gateways of the 
tope at Sanchi was almost certainly erected 
during the reign of the first of the Andhra kings, 
in the first quarter of the lat century; and 
the other three topes were erected in the course of 
that century. The last of the architecturai monu- 
ments of this dynasty was the completion of the 
rail at Amarayati, about a.d. 450. 

The Sanchi tope numbered 2 by General 
Cunningham contains the relics of the ten apostles 
who took part in the third convocation under 
Asoka, ana afterward aided in the spread of 
Buddhism on the borders of India. No. 10 tope 
has the relics of Sanputra and Moggilana. 

At Sanchi, love-scencs and drinking-scencsarc re- 
presented, and at Muttra the female figures arc nude. 
Each of tlie pillars found by General Cunning- 
ham when excavating at Afuttra is adorned by the 
figures of naked women in high relief, well exe- 
cuted, richly adorned with necklaces and bangles, 
and a beail belt or girdle round their middles. 
Each stands on a crouching dwarf; and above each, 
ill a separate compartment, arc the busts of a male 
and female figure, either making violent love or 
drinking. 

The Bharhut tope has numerous bas-reliefs, all 
representing some scene or legend, and nearly all 
inscribed with the names of the principal persons 
represented, with the title of the Jatakaor legend. 

About 100 topes have been found at Jalalabad, 
Afanikyala, and in the region from the Indus to 
Kabul Manikyala is situated near Jhclum, on 
the banks of the river of that name, called by the 
Greeks the Hydaspes. There are many topes there, 
one of which is 80 feet high, with a circuinfcrencc 
of 820 feet. No coin of a Greek prince of Bactria 
ha .1 ever been met with in any of these topes. No 
coins have been found in any Indian 'topes ; but in 
all the Afghanistan topes coins arc found deposited 
with the relics. The topes have been examined by 
Dr. Honigberger (1835), Air. Ma.sson, Generals 
Ventura, Court (1833-34), and Cunningham, and 
were described by Professor Wilson in his Ariana 
Antiqua. The topes at Jalalabad differ from those 
of India in being smaller in size, taller in propor- 
tion to their breadth, and having a far more tower- 
like appearance, except the Sarnath example. The 
largest, at Darunta, is onlv 160 feet in circum- ! 
ference* This is the usual size of the first-class j 
Afghan topes, the second-class being a little more 
than 100 feet, and many are much smaller. | 

These topes or tumuli, it is now admitted, are I 
only cairns regularly built, and this mode of 
sepulture is supposed to be alluded to in the 
heaps, and graves, and tombs spoken of in Job 
xxi. 82, also xxx. 24, and in Jeremiah xxxi. 21 ; 
and cairns are still found scattered over all the 
northern parts of Europe and Asia, and down to 
Cape Oorroorin in Peninsular India. Amongst 
others, the tumuli of Halyattes, Croesus, etc., have 
never been properly excavated, and would probably 
yield most interesting arcbmological treasures, and 
perhaps pay for the work if attempted. Mr. Dennis, 
English consul, SnolVma, began to excavate the 
tumulus of Croesus, out was obliged to stop short 
of the work. Chiefs of Nakello, ip Fiji, were 
interred in tumuli. The tumuli over the Assam 
(Ahom) sovereigns are very extensive, and when 


opened, the remains have been found iu massive 
timber coffins, with gold and silver ornaments, 
and, outside the cofHn, various arms, utensils, and 
implements of agriculture. The same practice pre- 
vailed extensively in America, particularly in Peru. 
— Onseley's Travels^ ii. p. 1 1 2 ; Cu7iningham*s Bhilsa 
Topes; Feygusson^ Rock-mt Temples; Masson, 

TOPI. Hind. A hat, a skull-cap. In India 
these arc made of many materials and in varied 
shapes. Topi • jhalladar, a cap with a tassel, 
jhalla. Topi-wala, literally hat-fellow, a dero- 
gatory term employed by natives of India to desig- 
nate Europeans. 

TOP - KHANOHE, a border village on the 
Grand Trunk road. Chass was, on the old route 
vi^ Hazaribagh, the village where Bengal and 
Bebar on each other gaze, and where the traveller 
has to pass on from one to the other province. 
Henec the popular saying of the Hindustanis^ 

* Jab koi pHr hojSta ChSst 
Tab ohhorta nahi ghJir k! As.' 

TOR. Pushtu. Black. The Tor or Black 
Tarin, a tribe occupying Pishin; Spin or White 
Tarin, a Path an tribe residing in the valley of 
Zawura, and in the open plains of Tull and ChuU- 
allL — Latham, 

TORA. Hind. A metal anklet ring of gold or 
silver. A plain ankle ring or chain-work for the 
ankle, with or without a fringe. 

TORAH. Hind. A number of trays, containing 
various dishes of food, presented to others by great 
men, or the dishes set before guests at nieah. 

TOR AM A, Amongst the Tartars, a dish of 
horseflesh boiled soft, and mixed up with turnips, 
carrots, and dumplings. 

TORAN or Tonina. Sansk. 

Pailoo, 0)1 IN. I Tori, Torii, . . . Jap. 

A capital, an arch, an ornamental arch, a festoon ; 
strings of flowers stretched across roads ; also 
the gateway of the Buddhist and Hindu temples ; 
also the doorway of the relic or memorial topes or 
Bt^hupas, usually in the form of an ornaroented 
archway, but some are formed of upright pillars 
held together by cross-beams of stone. The most 
beautiful of these are at Bijanagar, Futtehpur, 
8ikri, Gaur, Jaunpore, and Sanchi. The Torn of 
Japan, literally bird-nests, arc the sacred gateways 
of the temples of the Shin-to sect, and consist of 
two upright posts and a transverse beam. They 
are Uie portal over the entrance of the avenues 
leading to temples and shrines. The Toran in Raj- 
putana is a symbol of marriage, and consists of three 
wooden bars, forining an equilateral triangle, 
having the apex crowned with the efOgics of the 
peacock ; it is placed over the portal of the bride^s 
abode. At Uuaipur, when the princes of Jeysul- 
mir, Bikanir, and Kishengarn simultaneously 
married the two daughters and the granddaughter 
of the rana, the torana were suspended from the 
battlements of the tripolia, or three-arched portal 
leading to the palace. The bridemroom on horse- 
back, lance in nand, proceeds to break the toran, 
toran-toraa, which is ddended by the damsels of 
the bride, who from the parapet assail him with 
missiles of various kinds, especially with a crimson 
powder made from tbe flowers of the palssa, at 
the same time sindng songs fitted to the occasion, 
replete with dottle entendres. At length the 
toran is broken, amidst tbe shouts of the retainers, 
when the fair defenders retire. The siroUitude of 
these ceremonies to others in the north of Europe 
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and in Asia, increases the list of com-affinitics, 
and indicates the violence of rude times to obtain 
the object of affection ; and the lance, with which 


Natcine Tasmanieniin, Rich»^ Auiimlia. 
N. timlei) East Indies, Japan. 

K. lingula, Mich.^ China. 

Hypnos subnigrum, Vum.t Anstralia. 


the Rajput chieftain breaks tl,e toran, h« the St?a;; 


same emblematic import ns the spear which, at A. dipterygla, BL, 8chn., Ind'Un Seas, China, Japan, 
the marriage of the nobles in Sweden, was a neces- Temera Hardwickii, East Indies, Penang, 
sary implement in the furniture of the marriage Narcinelndica, Astrapc dipterygia, Temera Hatd- 
c!iamber. We discover in this emblem Uie origin wickii, and Cysteocercus temeite occur in the 
of (he triumphal arches of antiquity, with many Malay seas. Dr. Cantor says large individuals of 


sary implement in the furniture of the marriage 
c!iamber. We discover in this emblem Uie origin 


, dipterygia, BL, 8chn., Indian Seas, China, Japan, 
smera Hardwickii, East Indies, Penang. 


otherrites which may be traced to the Indo-Scythic Narcine a¥e of rare occurrence at Penang, but 
races of Asia. The Rajput's toran, in its original younger, from 8 to 6 inches in length, Are taken 
form, consisted of two columns and an architrave, at all seasons, and in Or out of water they may be 


constituting thS number three, sacred to Hari, the bandied with im 
god of war. In the progress of the arts, the archi> introduced into 
trave gave way to Uie Hindu arch, which consisted taining a lai^ge 
of two or more ribs withput the keystone, the apex from Uie contai 
iMftng the perpendicular junction of the archivaufts ; torpedo. The 
nor is the arc of the toran semicircular, or any seg- Torpedinidm ( 


bandied with impunity. Several species of fishes 
introduced into ajar filled with sea* water, and con<^ 
taining a lai^ge Narcine, showed no consequences 
from me contact, nor did they appear to avoid the 
torpedo. The food of this and the other Malayan 
Torpedinidffi consists of Crustacea and testacea. 


inent of a circle, but with that graceful curvature Torpedo, the name of the principal genus, was 
which stamps with originality one of the arches founded by Dumeril upon the Kaia torpedo of 
of the Normans, who may have brought it from Linnaeus, and some other species. The space 


1 , is indicated on 


their ancient seats on the Oxus, whence it may also between the head, the pectoral fins, and the 
have been carried within the Indus. The cromlech, branchiie, is occupied by small vertical hexagonal 
or trilithic altar, in the centre of all those monu- tubes, which are filled with mucous matter, and 
ments, called Druidic, is most probably a toran largely provided with nerves from the eighth nmr. 
sacred to the sun-god Belenus, like Har or Hal The situation of these honcycomb-like Cells, which 
8.vi^ the god of Mttle, to whom, as soon as a constitute the electrical apparatus, is indicated on 
temple is raised, the toran is erected, and many of the upper surface by a slight convexity on each 
these are exouisitely beautiful . — Northern Antiqui» side of Che head. 

lies; Toete HajaMhan.i, p. 271. Riaso described Torpedo narke, T. uiiimaculata, 

TORCH TREE or Torchwood. In India, Ixora T. marmorata, and T. Qalvani. 
perviilora, VahL; in Ceylon, a straight dried TORRENS, HENRV, a Bengal civilian who was 
oraneh of the Pterospermum suberifolium is used Secretary to tbe Government of India from 1888 
for a torcli ; it is bruised into loose strips, and it to 1845. He died August 1852. He translated 


for a torcli ; it is bruised into loose strips, and it 
burns freely and steadily. The Sareooaulon, re- 
markable in its fleshy stem and spinose leaf-stalks, 
bums freely like a torch. 

TORENIA ASIATIGA. L. Caela dola, Sansk. 

A plant found in almost every part of India; 
is oescribed by Rheeds as having Uie juice of its TORRES ISLANDS. The Great Torres Islands 
loaves employe is a cure for gonorrhoea on the are the most western of the Mergui Archipelago, 
oosf t of Malabar. It has a brilliant purple flower, consist of two contiguous islands with some small 
Torenia cordifolia, Rox5., Kaka pu, MaLeau, islets near them, the centre of the western island 
an annual spreading plant; grows on the coasts of being in lat. II'’ 47' N*, and long. 97'' 28' E. The 
Southern India, and is used in medicine.-^ 0'iS%. ; Little Torres Islands are a group of three or four 
Ena, Cj/e, small straggling isles 9 miles south by east of 

TORI. Hind. A v^etaUe. Bhinda tori, Great Torres. 

Abelmosshus eeoulentus ; Galar tori, Trichosantbes TORRE Y A ORANDIS. Fortune. A tree of China 

angnina; Ghia tori, Luifa pentandra; Kali tori, attaining a height of about 60 feet^ with an ninbrell^ 
Jjitila acntangula. shaped crown ; it produces good timber. T. nuci- 

TORIKA are Japanese ofltora of noble blood, fera, 5ie5. and ziuce., the C^otaxus nucifera, 
oommanding troope, under the orders of the .^uccormt, a tree of Japan, height about 80 feet, 
governors, whom they eosist with their advice. The nute yield an oil which is used for food. — Von 
and cany out their orden. The dooiiu jure assist- MueUer. 

ants to the Torika, senre as guar^ do duty on TORRIAKO, Major, took the fort of Honors 


the Arabian Nights, Calcutta 1839; wrote an 
Abstract of Traffic across the N.W. Frontier, in 
Bl. As. Trans., 1841, x. p. 677, Edin. Phil. Jl., 
1841 ; on Native Impressions on the Natural His- 
to^of Animals, in Bl. As. Trans., 1849, xviii. 778. 
Torres islands. The Great Torres Islands 


board ship and in guard boats. Each of the by storm on the 6th January 1788. From 


doostu is required to maintain a servant. The 
karoo are stewards. The bugio are civil officers, 


14th May he defended it against an army of 10,i)00 
men, until the peace of 1784, when, having been 


of rank of two sworda, who exercise a controlling reduced to eat rats and cats, on the 18th April he 
power over ooUectors, interpreters, and other in- delivered it up, and left for Bombay with a retn- 
ferior officere. nant of 238 men, having lost 505 by death and 

TORPfiDINlD.ffiS, the torpedo family of flshee, desertion. . , 

belonging to the order Plagtoetomi, end ^e sub- TORS. By the natu^ weathering of ro^ 


Several genera and apedlee 


uMiw, desertion, 
j sub- TORS. By the natural weathering of rooks 
occur exposed to atmospheric vidssitades, the perishable 
pi^ are removed, and the more resisting portions 


iu Indian waters, via. ; — paits are removed, and the more xesisUng poitionB 

TWpedomarmomta, JN«m,IadUnOc^ remain. In rocks which Muifert pe^liw arrange- 

lerraaesa. ments of joints or natural divisions, the blocks and 

T. Mathera, JShtenh.^ Bed Sea. masses defined by thdr intersections often iq>pw 

T. IMthii, Olkr., Bouih ^^Hea. cubical, sub-columnar, and other eharactenstic 

T Africa. shapee. To masses more or less characteristio in 

t! ZiMi. 0«lf. Wt by the decay of smoniidiiig parte in 
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prominent situations, the name of Tor is applied 
In the granitic tracts of Devon and Cornwall. Tors 
are of very frequent occurrence in the granitic 
rocks of Southern India, where, as in Hyderabad 
in the Dekhan, and in the Ceded Districts, the 
piled-up masses often are seen assuming the 
appearances of artificial structures. — Newhold. 

TORTOISE. In Southern and Eastern Asia, 
there are about 50 species of land and {resh-water 
tortoises and turtles, and the more important may 
be thus shown : — 

See, A Oataphraoia, Shielded Reptiles. 

Ordbb, Chblonia. 

Fam, Testudinidae. 

Tesiudo Indies, Ornd.^ Galapagos. 

T. radiaia, Shaw, Madagascar. 

T. stellata, Shaw, Vicagapatam. 

T. platynotus, Blyth^ Jwdwan. 

T. elongata, Blyth^ Arakan, Tonaaserim. 

Homopus Horsfieldii, Gray, Afghanistan. 

Fam, Qeoemydidae. 

Manouria emys, Gray, Tenasserim. 

Qeoemyda grandis, Gray, Tenasserim. 

G. trioarinata, Myth, Cnaibassa. 

Cuora Amboinensis, Daud, Malacca, Tenasserim. 
Cyclemis orbiculata, BeU^ Burma. 

Fam, Emjdide. 

Emys nuchalis, Blythe Java. 

B, HamiltoniL Gray. Calcutta. 


amiltonii, Gray, Calcutta. 

B. trijuga, SchwtMgf Arakan, Madras. 

E. nim, JBlyth, Tenasserim. 

E. sobae. 

Tetraonyx Lessonii, D. and B., Calcutta, Tenasserim. 
Batamr lineatus, Gmy, S. E. India. 

B. Thurgii, Gray, Calcutta. 

B. dhongoka, Gray, Central India. 

B. Berdmorei, BlytJL Pegu. 

B. ocellata, JBum,, Cfalcutta. 

B. trivittata, Zhim,, Nivid. 

Pangshuia teotum, Bdl, Calcutta. 

P. tentoiia, Gray, Indus. 

P. flaviventer, OuntK,^ Bengal. 


P. Smith, GufUA, Bengal. 

Platjstemum megacephalum, Gray, Martaban. 

Fam, Trionycidm. 

Bmyda granosa, Gray, Calcutta. 

£. Ceylonensis, Gray, Ceylon. 

Trionyx Gangeticus, C, and V,, Bengal. 

T. Guntherii, Gray, Arakan. 

Chitra Indies, Gray, Hoogly. 

Fam, Chelonidae. 

Sphargis coriacea, lAnn,, Teflilsserim coast. 

Caretta imbricata, Seh/weigg, Bay of Bengal. 

Cayana oUvacea, Fechech, Bay of Bengal. 

Chelonia virgata, Schweigg, Bay of Bengal. 

Tesiudo greca inhabits a part of Syria ; the T. 
geometrica, an African specif, is found also in tbe 
island of Ceylon. Of Trionyx, several species 
inhabit the rivers of Southern Asia. One has been 
observj^ in the Euphrates, which is perhaps ident- 
ic^ with the Trionyx of the Nile, also mund in 
Hindustan. The Ganges maintains the T. Ganget- 
ieus, peculiar, so far as is known, to that river ; 
another, tbe T. granosus, which forms the passage 
to the Emydes, is found also on the coast of 
Coromaiidel ; while two others, T. stellatus and T. 
cubplanus, have been observed from Bengal to the 
island of Java. The Trionyx of Japan belongs 
JMst probablv to the first of these, which would 
thus he nearly as widelv diffused as the Emys 
▼nlg^, of which a local variety is found in the 
islan^ of that em^. The other Emydes of the 
south-eastern portion of Asia are E. tectum, E. 

^ characteristic in its heavy or un- 
wieldy form ; E. tetrionyx, intermediate between 


the Emydes and Trionyx, and a native of the river 
Irawadi ; E. Spengleri varieties are known in the 
isle of France, Ceylon, Penang, Malacca, Sumatra, 
Java, Borneo, and China ; E. cOuro inhabits China, 
the southern point of Celebes, and the islands of 
Penang, Java, and Amboyna; while E. trijuga 
has been found in Java. 

Tortoises arc eaten in the Pacific Islands. A 
small fresh- water tortoise of China, called Luh- 
mau-kwei, is provided with a growth of green 
conferval filaments of an inch or more in length. 
It is kept in bowls and fed on fish and shrimps. 

The tortoise is sacred in the eyes of the Budahists 
of China, because it is believed to undergo no 
transformation. 

The kites carry to a height the small fresh-water 
tortoise Emyda punctata of Central India, and 
drop it so os to break the shell. 

Testudo elephantina, the gigantic land tortoise 
of Aldabra, found only in Aldabra, a small 
island in the Indian Ocean, N.W. of Madagascar ; 
is now nearly extinct. One specimen, a ifiale, 
weighed 870 lbs., and although known to have 
been more than 80 years old, was still growing at 
the time of its death. Other tortoises of great size 
occur in the Seychelles Islands. The colossal tor- 
toise, ColoBSOchelys atlas, discovered in the Siwalik 
tract, is extinct. Ancient mythological conception 
represents the world as supported on the back of an 
elephant, itself sustained upon a tortoise. This 
ancient wide-spread notion (common to the ancient 
Pythagoreans and the modern Hindus) had in it, 
before Falconer, an obvious incongruity, in that the 
greatest land animal of the world was figured as 
supported on the back of an animal of a size com- 
paratively insignificant. His discovery of the 
ColoBsochelys, however, removed this incongruity. 
For in the veiy same formations in which it was 
discovered, relics were also found, identical with 
the existing Emys tecta; on this ground, Dr 
Falconer conjectured that human eyes might have 
witnessed the Ghelonian monster alive, and watched 
its toilsome march. This association together of 
fossil animals and" man as contemporaries was 
indeed remarkable, as it took place at a time so 
long anterior to that in which the antiquity of 
man began to receive attention from men of 
science generally. — Siebold, Fau, Jap, Chelonii, per 
C. J, Temminck and H, Schkgel, in Magazine of 
Zoology and Botany, i. 199; Gunther, Reptilee; 
Smith, M, M, C. 

TORTOISE-SHELL. 

Ecaille de tortuc, . Fr. Sisk, Kurakura, Malay. 
Sohilpad, .... Ger. Siaik panu, . , . „ 

Kachakra, GUJ., Hind. Kulit-panu, . . . „ 

Scaglia de tartaruga, It. 

The scales of the turtle are extensively used in 
the manufacture of combs, snuff-boxes, in inlaying, 
etc. The goodness of tortoise-shell depends 
mainly on the thickness and me of the scales, 
and partly on tbe clearness and brilliancy of tbe 
colouiB. Tbe tortoise-shell of the Eastern Arc^- 
pelago is considered superior to toat obtaincri 


SUk, Kurakura, Malay. 


from Singapore, the African coast, the West 
Indies, the Laccadive and Maidive Islands. In 
Ceylon, at Point de Galle, the marginal pieces of 
tortoise-shell are used in tbe manufacture of 
bracelets and necklaces formed of a chain of shell ; 

price than such^ are forc^Tof the daricer iSell. 
In Ceylon there is a great demand lor iortoise-ihell 



TORTOISE-SHELL. 


TORTOISE-SHELL. 


for the manufacture of combs, which are worn thousand guilders and upwards = £24 per II). 
by men as well as women among the Sinhalese, avoirdupois. The feet or noses of the tortoise- 
In the numerous excesses into which English shell arc only destined for the Chinese market ; 
costume has been carried, the size of the back whenever the two hinder pieces are sound and 
comb worn by ladies has never attained that of the have the weight of a quarter catty oar there - 
Singhalese men, who also wear a narrow, long bent abouts, which is very seldom the case, they may 
comb across the fore part of the head. Five reach the value of fifty guilders and more. The 
pounds is a moderate price for a tortoise-shell whole. shell of a turtle seldom weighs more than 
back comb, which increases in value according to three catties, notwithstanding it is asserted that 
the size and quality of the shell. Hair-pins of there sometimes occur heads of four and five 
tortoise-shell are worn by the Ceylon women, gold catties. Tortoise-shells are also sometimes found, 
and silver being substituted for full-dress ; these of which the shell, instead of thirteen blades, con- 
hmr-pins are among the articles purchased bv sists of a single undivided blade ; the Orang Baju 
passengers in the steamboats. Tortoise-shell, call this kind, which very seldom occurs, lojong 
termed Sisik panu, literally tortoise scales, is the or loyong. 

only part of the turtles held of much value by The Skungalso furnishes tortoise-shell (karet), 
the natives of tho Indian islands. Turtle are but the shell being thin, and of a poor quality, 
found in all the seas of the Malay and Philippine much less value is attached to it. 

Archipelagos, but the imbricated kind that yields The boko, called paniu by the Malays, is the 
the finest shell is most abundant in those of common sea - turtle, which is of no other uso 
Celebes and the Smee Islands, as far as the coast than to be eaten. To these sorts the panjubui 
of New Guinea. The parties chiefly engaged in ought to be added, being tho common turtle, 
their capture are the Baju, maritime hunters of the with a thick shell, like that of the proper turtle, 
Archipelago, of whom the turtle is the principal but of poor quality, and therefore of trifling 
game. These people distinguish four species of value; so also the akung-boko, which is distin- 
sea-turtles, to which they give the names of guished from the common boko by its much larger 
kulitan, akung, ratu, and boko. The last is the head. 

panu of the Malays, and the green esculent turtle, The ratu, lastly, furnishes a sort which is dis- 
of which the carai>ace is of no use, the animal tinguish^ by its peculiarly great size, the Orang 
being valued only for its flesh to sell to the Baju asserting that it is usually twice ns big as 
Chinese and Europeans, for among tho Muham- the largest tortoise-shell turtle, and therefore five 
madans it is unlawful food. The three first- to six feet long and even more, 
named species all yield a marketable shell. The The Baju catch the turtle by the hadung, the 
ratu, which signifies king or royal turtle, is said harpoon, and the net ; or by falling upon the 
to be of great size, measuring from five to six feet females when they resort to the strand to lay their 
in length, but is not often taken, and tlic shell is eggs, which is almost the only way by which tho 
of inferior value. All the finest shell is afforded inhabitants of the coast catch this animaJ. So 
by the first, the kulitan, the name, in fact, signi- soon as the^ have got the creature in their power, 
fying shell-turtle, and is from the karet, Caretta they turn it on its back, when it is unable to 
imbricata, the hawk!s-bill turtle. The back of recover itself. It sometimes also enters the 
this creature is covered with 13 shields or blades, fishing-stakes. 

which lie regularly on each other in the manner When the Baju catch a turtle, they kill it 
of scales, five on the middle of the back and four immediately by blows upon the head, tor- 
on the sides ; these are the plates which furnish toise-shell adheres so fast to the shield, that, if 
the costly tortoise-shell to art. The edge of the ihey at once pulled it off, there would be danger 
scale or of the back is further covered with 25 thin of tearing the shells, and they usually wait three 
pieces joined to each other, which in commerce are days, during which time the soft parts become 
Known under the appellation of feet or noses of decomposed, and the^hells loosened wilh 
the tortoise. The value of the tortoise-shell little trouble. When They wnih to remove the 
depends on the weight and quality of each head, shell immediately after the capture, they separate 
under which expression is understood the collective it by means of boiling water. This obiect can ho 
tortoise-shell belondng to one and the same accomplished by the heat of a fire, in the appUca- 
animal. Tortoise-shells which have white and tion of which, however, a danger is run of injuring 
black spots that touch each other, and are as the shell by burning it. The Indian islands 
much as possible similar on both sides of the furnish the largest supply of tortoise - shell 
blade, are, in tho eyes of the Chinese, much finer, for the European and Chinese markets, the chief 
and are on that account more greedily monopolized emporia being Singapore, Manilla, and Batavia, 
by them, than those which want this peculi^ity, from which are exported yearly about 26j000 lbs. ; 
and are, on the contrary, reddish, more damasks and one-half of this quantity is from Smgaporc. 
than spotted, possess little white, or whose colours, Mr. Morrison tells us that the best tortoise-shell 
according to their taste, are badly distributed, comes to China from the Spice Islands and New 
The capnoe of the Chinese makes them sometimes Guinea. The green turtle average 850 lbs. each, 
value single heads at unheard-of prices, namely, and the bawkVbills about 250 Tbs. AlUiough a 
auch as pass under the name of white heads, strong prejudice existed against the hawkVbill 
which they also distinguish bv peculiar names, as an article of food, it is at least equal to the 
Such hea^ as, possessing the above-named other. He saw newly-hatched turtle^ running 
qualities, are very white on the blades, and have about in every direction, and among their numer- 
toe outer rim of each blade to the breadth of two ous enemies was a burrowing crab (Ocypoda 
or three fingers wholly white, and the weight of cursor), which runs with great swiftness along the 
which amounts to 2^ catUes (dualities which are sandy beaches. The price varies from 1000 dollam 
sddom found united), may be valued at one down to 200 per piicul, according to quality.--^ 
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M^OiUivray^ Voyage^ i. 61 ; M,E.J,K; Mortison^ harems, the nargas, the sosan, the narcissus, the 
Comp. Des. ; Crawfurd ; Journ, Ind. Archi.^ 1839. lily, etc., are in common use as names. In 
TORTOSA, the ancient seaport of Mount Australia, the totem, or, as it is there called, 
Libanus, is oppositi the island of Aradus, the kobong, is almost in the very moment of doifica- 
modem Raad. It was from this Tortosa that the tion. Each family, says Sir G. Grey, adopts some 
wood of Lennon was conveyed to Phoenicia, animal or vegetable as their crest, or sign, or 
whence, for ship -building, it was carried on kobonz as they call it ; but it is more likely that 
camels* backs to the Red Sea, and it is thi^ town these nave been named after the families, than 
which the translators of the Hebrew Scriptures that the families have been named after them. A 
have rendered Tarsus. — Rob. ii. p. 70 ; Catafago. certain mysterious connection exists between the 
TORTURE is perhaps practised in India, unlaw- family and its kobong, so that a member of the 
folly, more particularly the various modes of family will never kill an animal of the species to 
compressing and binding the limbs and chest, and w|iich his kobong belongs should he hod it asleep; 
burning and branding. The latter practice still indeed, he always kills it reluctantly, and never 
lingers throughout the Bengal Presidency, and without affording it a chance of escape. This 
prints of chfllum and hata are by no means arises from the familj^ belief that some one indi- 
rare. In Afghanistan is a form called squeezing vidual of the species is their nearest friend, to kill 
of the head. A leathern strap, made to fit the whom would be a great crime, and to be carefully 
head and the ends sewn together, has two sticks avoided. Similarly, a native of Australia who 
fixed to its interior sides. It is placed on the has a vegetable for his kobong, may not gather it 
head so as to have both sticks facing the temples, under certain circumstances, and at a particular 
after which the executioner begins twisting the period of the year. Here we see a certain feeling 
strap ; the sticks pressing on the temples produce for the kobong or totem, though it does not 
an intense suffering. Another kind of torture is amount to worship. In America, on the other 
to hammer under the nails thorns and splits of hand, it has developed into a veritable religion, 
reed. The Dandazani, practised at Benares, con- The clan name of a Rajput race, Sesodia, is from 
listed in fastening a man's arms behind his back the hare. So also among the Khonds of India, 
with a cord, which is twisted round by a stick, the different tribes take their designation from 
In Sundrazani, the victim was struck with a doable various animals, as the bear tribe, owl tribe, deer 
fispper of thick leather. In the Awangilli, the tribe, etc. The Kol of Nagpur also are divided 
vi^m had to stand erect with a foot on each of into * keeli * or clans, generally after animals, 
two round pots, so far ap^ as to render it diffi- which, in consequence, they do not eat. Thus 
cult to retain that portion. Calcutta Review^ the eel, hawk, and heron trib^ abstain respectively 
January 1871 ; Elliot. from the flesh of these animals. — Lubbock^ Origin 

TORUD GOPA. Hind. A dye-stuff, said to be of Civil p. 173. 
prepared from the dung of cows which have TOTTI, of the Tamil people, is a village servant 
Deen fed on * kesbu,* the flowers of the Butca who waits upon the villagers. The domestic Totti 
frondosa. Used in ophthalmia, and to make the does the humblest part of the house work. 

* tika’ on the forehead.— PoiceW. TOTTYAR, a race of Coimbatore, who settled 

TOSHA. Hind. Double felt of Amritsar ; a there from the north, 
mattress, a quilt. Tosha-khana, a wardrobe of TOU. In the midst of a Tartar camp is a 
roy^^, a storeroom. ^ ^ standard formed of a long pike, to which are 

TOTA-KAHANI. Hind. A book containing the attached seven white yaks* tails, one above 
tales of a parrot ; it is called in the Persian Tati- another. These standards are call^ tou by the 
namah. Its original, the Suka Saptati, seventy Chinese ; and doubtless it is from them that the 
tales, is in Sanskrit. — Dowson. name of the Turkish standard, the * toug,* has 

TOTANUS CALIDRIS, common redshank been derived. ‘ It is,* says Cuvier, ‘ with the tail 
of Europe, Asia : very ^mmon in India. T. of the yak, a native of the mountains of Tibet, 
fuscui, the spottedlMshanljrof Europe, Asia ; com- that those standards were first made which arc 
mon in India. T. glottis, the greenshank of still in use among the Turks.* — Regne^ Animal^ i. 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia ; stragglers ob- p. 270 ; Huc^n Christianity^ i. p. 121. 
iained in N. America; very common in India. TOUBA TREE, ANOLO-ARaD., of the Muham* 

TOTARA, the most valuable timber tree of New madans, a fabulous tree which is mentioned in 
Zealand Is the Podocarpus totara. the Koran. 

TOTEM. An early stage in religious progress TOUNGHOO, properly Toung-ngu, a town of 
is that which may oe called totemism, or the tlie Tenasserim Province of British Burma, in 

worship of nattml objects. The savage does not lat. 19^^ N., and long. 90^ 18' E. It is built on 

abandon his belief in fetishism, from which, indeed, tJhe right bisnk of the Sitang river, is a military 
no race of men has yet entirely freed itself^ but cantonment, and is the hea^uarters of a district 
he superindiices onitabelief in beingsof a higher to which it gives its name, lying between lat 
and less material nature. In this sta^ everything ly^" 37' and W 28' N., and between long. 95*^ 58' 
may be worshii^,— trees, stones, rivers, mono- and 96® 63' E. Area, 6364 square miles : popula- 
tains, the heavenly bodies, plants, and animals, tion in 1872, 86,166 souls. The district is crossed 
A family, for instance, which was called after the by the Pegu Xomas, and the Poung-lonng and Nat- 
bear,. would come to look on that animal first tonng chains, covered for the most part with 
with interest, then with respect, and at lengUi dense forest. 

with a sort of awe. The hamt of calling chiktren According to the palm-leaf histories, A-thaw- 
alter nome animal or plant or gem, is veiy com- ' ka (Asoka) in b.o. 321 sent for the chiefs of 

man. In China the name is frequently that of a Toung-ngu, and, giving them various relics of 

fiower, animal, or such like thing* In India, Gautama, directed them to trani^rt them to 
amongst the slave girls of the Muhammadan Toung-ngu, and to erect pagodas over them. 
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Philip dd Brito y Nicote seized this country in 
the name of the king of Portugal, and entered 
into an alliance with Maha-thi-ha-thu-ra-dhamma- 
raza, but he quarrelled with Nat-sheng-noung-thi- 
ri-maha-dhaibma-raza, and captured Toung-ngu. 
Pegu was eventually conquered by the king of 
Burma in 1612, and Toung-ngu never regained 
its independence. 

The population consists of Talaing, Arakanese, 
Khyeng, Va-baing. The principal manufactures 
are silk, saltpetre, and gunpowder. The Ya- 
baings and Karens rear silk •worms. 

TOUNG-THA, children of the hills, of Burma, 
speak numerous dialects, and worship the deities 
of the elements, and spirits of tlie hills and streams. 

TOITNG-THU, a tribe occupying the valley of 
Sidwin, from lat. 18® to 20® N. The Toung- 
thu dwell between the Sitaug and the Salwin, 
and in Amherst Province, and are in their dialect 
more closely connected with the Yuma languages 
than with the Burman. The Toung-thu has a large 
glossarial agreement with Karen, but it has special 
ofhnities with the Kumi and other Yuma dialects, 
and particularly with the Khyeng. The Toung-thu 
are Islainizcd Chinese, and are said to resemble tlie 
Annamese, but as their dress resembles that of the 
Annamese, this may create deception. Those who 
occupy a portion of Amherst Province are the 
only people there who understand the plough. 
This Im a metal blade. They arc esteemed good 
cultivators. 

TOUNG-YA. Buuif. A form of hill cultiva- 
tbn carried on by burning the jungles. The 
Toung-ya of Burma and Arakan is the Dhai*ya 
of the Central Provinces, the Joom of the hill 
tracts of Chittagong, and Kuinari of S. India. 
TOUR, Cytisus cajan 


Togari, 

Pigeoi 

large 


Pigeon-pea, 
dual, 


Can, 

Eno. 


Tur dhal, . . . 
Tovaray, purpoo, 
Kaudi papu, 


. Hind. 
. Tam. 
. Tbl. 


This is sown in fields at the commencement of 
the rains in June, and sometimes much later ; it 
is ripe in December. The seeds are sometimes 
ground into flour, or split like dry peas ; for the 
latter they are an excellent substitute. It is 
partly sown along with ragi, like bullur, and partly 
in full in dry lands. 

TOURMALINE has many valuable and beauti- 
ful forms, amongst them the rubellite' of Ava and 
Siberia. Tourmaline and rubellite are boro-dlicates 
of several bases. Tourmaline is a corruption of 
the Ceylon name. It varies very much in trans- 
parency. On account of iti property of polarizing 
light, it is used largely in the manufacture of 
polarizing instruments. Yellow tourmaline from 
Ceylon is but little inferior to the real topaz, and 
is often sold for that gem. 

White tourmaline of an inferior quality is often 
offered for sale in Moulmein under the name of 
Ceylon diamonds, but they are usually made from 
green tourmaline by exposing it to heat. 

Jied tourmaline or rubellite occurs in Ceylon, 
Burma, and Siberia. It is a fine stone, and of 
great value when free from cracks and flaws. The 
finest have all the richness of colour and lustre 
belonging to the ruby. 

YeUot^h’’grey and hyacinth-brown varieties are 
chiefly brought from Ceylon. ^ 

Schorl or clack tounnaline is found in Madura 
in great abundance, also in quarts near the mouth 
of Tavoy river on the east side, and also at the 


foot of the eastern mountains near the head- 
waters of the Dahgyaine, north-east of Moulmein. 
In both places the crystals are numerous, and in 
Tavoy they are large. 

Green tourmaline^ when clear and fine, is valu- 
able for gems, and specimens which cannot be 
distinguished by the eye from beryl are brought 
with the Ceylon diamonds. Beryl scratebes quartz, 
but tourmaline is scratched by quartz . — Mason ^ 
Dana, Mineralogy ; Bristow^ Mineralogy. 

TOUS-LES-MOIS, Ganna cdulis, Ker. Starch 
from the tubers is commonly used by invalids. 
The microscopic granules of Tous-les-mois are 
larger than those of any other starch used as food. 

TOWER OF SILENCE is a designation of ^e 
elevated structure raised bv the Parsees, on Which 
are lodged the remains of their dead. In Bombay, 
on the N.E. crest of Malabar Hill, are situated two 
towers of silence. From the Gowalia Tank Road 
towards the north, a winding avenue leads to the 
gateway at the top, on which is an inscription 
that none but Parsees may enter there. The 
gateway is also reached by a sort of giant stair- 
case, half a mile long, which, starting from the 
Gaundavi Road, close to Back Bay, comes almost 
straight up the hill. The grand stairewe is 
shaded by palms and other trees, and it is the 
route along which the dead are borne. The visitor 
on passing the portal is in a kind of small court- 
yard, from which he can only advance by mounting 
some half-dozen steps. On the right is the Sug* 
gree, a low stone building open on all sides, in 
which prayers are offered for tlio dead. When the 
mourners are numerous, they group themselves 
round the building, see all tW goes on within, 
and take part in the prayers. The dead are never 
taken within the Suggree. Beyond garden, 
on the undulating summit of the hill, looking 
towards Malabar Point, is the park-like grass- 
covered tract in which, at irregular intervals, tfo 
the towers of silence, where the dead are laid. 
The towers, of which Hiere are six, are round, and 
on an average from thirty to forty feet high, and 
about as much in diameter ; one or two are, per- 
haps, higher. They are built of stone, the walls 
being some three feet thick, and they are all 
coloured white. Tbei^is no window, and only 
one door, covering a small aperture about a t^rd 
of the way up. To this aperture access is obtained 
by a narrow stone causeway, up which the bier- 
bearers of the dead alone may venture ; no one, 
except the bearers who are set apart for the pur- 
pose, approaches within thirty paces of them, 
inside, on the lock pavement, spaces are marked 
out on which the dead are placed to await the 
vultures, and pathways are marked out for tho 
bearers to wallk upon without defiling the plaoe 
where their unconscious burdens are to rest 

When a Parsee dies, his body is at once washed 
and purified, and if there be time, it is carried to 
the towers before sun-down. If death take place, 
however, after, say, three o’clock, when there 
would not be time to gain the towers and pray 
becomingly before dark, the body is kept till the 
early morning. Having been rendered undefiled, 
it is dothed in white, and prayers are offered at 
the house by the family and friends. None may 
henceforth touch it. The women of the family 
take a last look, and the light bier on which it m 
been placed being covert with a white abroad, 
it is carried by the bearers to the hill. No vehicle 
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caw on any account be used ; no one must even 
follow in a vehicle ; the whole journey, no matter 
what the distance, must be made on foot. All 
who form part of the cortege must have been 
wash^ and clothed in white, and to touch any 
one would be to become defiled. The women in 
Boino cases wear mourning — black, but the men 
never. No woman attends a funeral ; the female 
relatives of the dead always remain at home on 
that day, but they may and do go afterwards to 
the garden near the towers to pmy. 

Carrying the body and following it in pro- 
cession, bolding scarfs passed from one to the 
other, those forming the cortege wend their way 
slowly to the foot Of the steps leading to the top 
of Malabar Hill ; ascending these, they reach the 
crest in a quarter of an hour, and the priests go 
through the sacred ceremonies in the Suggree. 
When the prayers are over, the body is borne to 
the foot of the causeway leading to the door of 
one of the towers. Here the face is uncovered 
so that all may hike a last lingering look ; it is 
covered again, and the form disappears into the 
tower. 

The towers are scattered over a large and park- 
like enclosui-e, secluded by its elevation from every 
eye. Outside the lofty wall which encircles the 
whole space, there are hundreds of acres of land, 
partially cultivated, which the Parsecs claim, and 
which, while in their possession, they have carefully 
kept as a sort of neutral territory between the 
domain of outsiders' bungalows and that of the 
towers. Wliat goes on inside, therefore, no one 
can see ) but what happens is this. Borne 
fifty vultures make their abode in the lofty palms 
within the enclosure ; seldom indeed do they go 
beyond the trees in the rough ground outside the 
vast compound. Tiiere is nothing of a sacml 
character ascribed to these useful but unclean 
birds. They are regarded simply as creatures who 
remove tlie dead, and the grounds about the towers 
of silence have nothing of the hideous taint of the 
cluirnel-house, A magnificent view bursts upon 
him who stands on the Suggiee steps and looks 
across the island and the bay beyond. The white 
walls of innumerable bungalows and public build- 
ings are seen tlurough a forest of palm trees, over 
the tops of whiclt you see, in the middle distance, 
tlio great sea, which is the harbour. Beyond rise 
Elephanta and other mountain islands ; towards 
the south is the fort, with its public buildings 
glistening in the sun ; while Back Bay with Coluba 
beyond make up another and only a less beautiful 
picture. 

TOWQ. Arab. A collar or ring, worn round 
the neck. See Togha. 

TOW YAH. Sind. A grain measure of quantity, 
ranging from 3} lbs. to nearly 7^ lbs, for different 
grains. 

TOXOTES JACULATOR. The food 

of several examined, consisted of remains of 
Crustacea. In the Straits of Malacca this fish 
occurs, but not numerously, at all seasons. It is 
eaten by the Malays, who record its habits in the 
denomination ikan, signifying a fish, sumpitan, 
a blow -pipe. 

TOY CART, a Sanskrit play, the Mrichikata, 
by Kalidasa, translated by Professor Wilson. This 
play is supposed to have been written by king 
Sudr^ka ; over what kingdom he reigned is not 
ascertained with eertaiiity. Professor Wilson 


remarks in his introduction to the Toy Cart, p. II, 
that it may be safely attributed to the period 
when the sovereign Sudraka reined, whether 
that be reduced to the end of tne 2d century 
after Christ, or whether we admit the tradition 
chronologically, and place him about a century of 
our era. These specimens of the Hindu drama show 
how little is the change in the oustoms of the 
Hindus since the plays were written. 

TOYS. 


Spilgoed, . . . 

• Dut. 

JouetB, BimbelotSj 

Fr. 

SpieUeng, . . 

. Gkr. 

SpieUachen, . . 

• f» 

Rumakra, . . 

. Ouj. 

Kbel, Khelowni, 

Hind. 

Trasiulli, . . . 

. It. 

Parmayinan,. 

Malay. 


Mayinau, . . . Malay. 
Timangan. . . . 
Shal'i-bazi, . . . Pkrs. 
Igruabki, .... Bus. 

Dijes, Sp. 

Juguetea de minnof, „ 
Bommi^l, . . . Tam. 
i Bommalu, . . . Tit. 


Playthings for children to amuse themselves. 


TRACIIILOBIUM HORNEMANNIANUM is 
the copal tree of Zanzibar. The gum oopal or 
gum anime from, it is found in the earth on 
the east coast of Africa, and often where no 
copal-vielding trees now exist. Specimens of the 
leaf, nower, etc., obtained from the semi-fossil 
gum, agree in all respects with those of the living 
tree. The peculiar and more valuable properties 
of the buried gum anime are supposed to bo from 
a chemical action, the result of along retention in 
the earth. 

Copal, called gum anime in the London market, 
occurs on the E. coast of Africa from Panjan to 
Mboanmji, and an endless supply is obtainable. 
The whole of the Zanzibar coast produces the 
real copal of commerce. Raw or jackass copal 
is exported in considerable quantities from Zanzi- 
bar. The ripe or true copal is valued by its 
colour. The clearest and most transparent pieces 
bring the highest prices, after them the light 
amber, lemon and dark-yellow, and red. Some- 
times the gum, like amber, contains drops of 
water, bees, tics, flies, and other insects. The 
diggers do not excavate to the depth of a man's 
waist, and the copal occurs in a red Kind underlying 
blue clay. The I’r. Horiiemanniauum tree yields 
now a Rccond-clasB gum-resin, but the same tree 
did yield the anime resin which has been buried 
for thousands of years under the soil, and there 
been changed. In many cases a change in the 
level of the land seems to have taken place since 
the old trees yielding the Sanifariol anime died, 
for copal is often found in the ground where the 
tree is now lost or rare. — Zir. Kiri'; Capt. Burton, 
See Resins. 

TRADES and Tradesmen. Amongst the races 
in the East Indies many are keen traders, engaging 
in extensive transactions with distant countries. 
The Bhattiah, Natha-Kothi, Marwari, and Bsnya 
Hindus, the Parsees, the Povinda, Bora, Moplab, 
and Labbai Muhammadans, the Bugis of the Archi- 
pelago, are not surpassed in enterprise by the 
mercantile men of any race. The trade of the 
Arabian Sea, Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, ^e 
east coast of Africa, and of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago has been in the hands of the races of 
Southern and Eastern Asia from the times that 
the Buddhist religion prevailed, and the Marwari 
race, who are of the Jahi sect, still pursue it ; and 
it is a proof of the tenacity with which races 
follow mercantile pursuits, to find the Marwari 
from the desert of India spread throughout the 
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couutry aa its great Unimciers, with transactions 
in all parts of Asia. 

The Bhattiah Hindu race occupy all the great 
commercial centres from the north of Raiputana 
to the western coast of India, and to the shores of 
Arabia and of Africa, as far south as Mozambique, 
residing there for years together, or as temporary 
visitors during the trading season. They Delong 
to a Vaishnava sect who follow the teaching of 
Valiabhacliarya. Amongst them are to be found 
the keenest of traders, and yet the most sen- 
sual of voluptuaries; intellects remarkable even 
among Hindus for acuteness and subtlety ; some- 
times an obtuseness of moral consciousness which 
would startle a galley-slave, but in rare exceptions 
a simple devotion to truth which would do honour 
to a Ghristiau martyr. Hindu merchants, trades- 
men, and artisans of India are mostly all associated 
in classes, sects, castes, or guilds, who do not intcr- 
jimrry, and seldom eat with others. The blacksmith, 
goldsmith, coppersmith, carpenter, and stone-cutter 
are the five artisan castes, komsala or kansala, in 
contradistinction to the five learned castes. The 
artisan castes all wear the poitu or sacrificial cord ; 
they do not revere Brahmans, and they carry 
their dead to the grave and inter them in a 
sitting posture ; the leather- workers’ dead are 
deemed unclean. 

Such social customs of the Hindu traders, how- 
ever, are peculiarities of their respective guilds, 
and in no way affect their business habits or 
occupation in their intercourse with the, to them, 
outer world. For over two tliousand years the 
people who have been dwelling on the coasts of 
the Ambian Sea, Bometimes at one town, some- 
times at another, have been actively engaged in 
commerce with the nations of Western Asia and 
Europe, aud when disturbed by conquering 
races at one place, they have found shelter at 
another. The British have only been in India 
since the 17th century, but in that time three 
great cities, which had absolutely no previous 
nucleus, have grown up around their fortresses. 

In 1881 Bombay had n population of 773,196 ; 
Madras, 405,818 ; and CalcutUi and its suburbs, 
084,658. Kurachee, in the year 1840 a small 
fishing-place, has now 73,600 inhabitants ; and in 
the thirty years from 1852, Rangoon has grown 
from 25,000 to its present (1881) population of 
134,170. India, with a population in British 
territory and in Native States of 253,891,821 
souls, has 8,057,622 mercantile men, general 
dealers, carriers by land and sea, or engaged in 
storage ; and in Bombay, Calcutta, and Rangoon 
will be found the representatives of every civilised 
race on the surface of the globe, all earnestly 
engaged in trade. That they arc largely immi- 
grants is shown by the fact that British Burma, in 
a population of 3,786,771, has 245,239 more men 
than women. 

The closing years of the 16th century saw Portu- 
guese ships rounding the Cape of Good Hope, 
and a century later companies began to be formed 
by European nations for trade with the East. 

The rortugueso trade was a royal monopoly. 
An English E. I. Company was formed in 1600, 
and a Dutch Company in 1602. There have been 
six French companies, — 1604, 1611, 1616 ; Riche- 
lieu*8 in 1642, tlolbert’s in 1644, and Company of 
the Indies in 1719. A Danish E. I. Company was 
formed in 1612, and another in 1670 ; a Scottish 


Company in 1695, Spain’s Philippine Company in 
1733, Austria’s Ostend Company from 1728 to 
1784, and a Swedish Company, 13th June 1731. 
I But it is since 1833, when steamboats began to 
run in Indian seas, and since Count de Lesseps 
completed the Suez Canal in 1868, that its com- 
merce has received its chief development, and its 
foreign trade in the past forty-three yearshas grown 
as under ; — 

Imports. 

Cotton twist, yam, and manu- 1830 40. 


factures, 
Other articles, 
Treasure, 


Raw cotton, . 
Opium, . 

Grain of all sorts. 
Other articles, 
Treasure, 


£2,660,000 
. 3.170,000 

. . 1,950,000 

Total, . £7,780,000 

Exports. 

£1,920,000 
1,210,000 
670,000 
8,800,000 
570.000 


1681-82. 
£23,990,000 

25.120.000 

11.320.000 

£60.430,000 

£14,940,000 

12.430.000 

17.610.000 
37,080,000 

1,100,000 

Total, . £18,170,000 £83,060,000 
China, the other great eastern country with 
which European and American nations have been 
trading, has only in recent years been communi- 
cating information as to its external trade ; and it 
may be of use to mention here, for future observa- 
tion, that in the eleven years 1872 to 1882, the 
values of its imports have been ranging as under, 
in Haikwan taels, viz. : — 

1872, 70.222,000 I 1876. 72,891,000 1 1881, 93,884,000 
67,241,000 11879, 84,796,000 | 1882, 79,715,000 


1874, 

Coal, in 1882, 


Cotton, raw, 

Cotton manufactures, 

Ginseng, , . . 4,731 

Metals, 

Opium, . . . 65,709 

Malwa, . . , 20,336 

Patna, . . . 15,379 

Benares, . . , 15,017 

Others, . . . 5,977 

Sea-wced or agar-agar, 400,106 
Wool manufactures, , 

TRADESCANTIA AXILLARIS. 


253,099 tons. 1,220,000 H.T. 
178,478 pikuls. 1,917,000 „ 
22,707,000 „ 


763,000 

4.700.000 

26.746.000 

13.090.000 

5.958.000 

5.499.000 

2.300.000 

1.344.000 

4.496.000 

Willde, 


Tel. 


Nir pulli, . . . Can. j Gola gandi, . 

Bagu nclia, . . . | 

A native of moist pasture ground, used medi- 
cinally. The Trades(»ntia genus belongs to the 
Commelynacje, or spider-wort tribe, natives of 
America and India ; twelve species occur in the 
East Indies. 

Tradescantia discolor, Vllcr^ Rbceo discolor, 
Hanccy is known as the oyster plant, as its in- 
florescence is enclosed in two bracts resembling 
a bivalve shell. — Roxh. ii. p. 118. 

TRADE-WINDS blow continuously from one 
direction, and are so called because of the facil- 
ities which they afford to trade by sea. They 
differ from monsoons, which blow one-half of the 
year from one direction and the other half from 
an opposite or nearly opposite direction. There 
are two trade-winils, the north-east on the north 
of tlie equator, and the south-east to the south. 
Like all winds, these are put in motion by the heat 
of the sun, aud are directed by the daily rotation 
of tlie Civrth. The belt or zone of the S.E. trades 
is broader than that of the N.E. trades. Its 
current oven crosses the equator, and invades the 
belt of the N.E. trades, and discharges itself into 
the region of equatorial calms. Ships sailing on 
the ocean calculate on meeting the trade-wnds 
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aod monsoouB iu certain parallela of latitude, and 
sail for weeks with their ropes and sails unaltered. 
'When the N.E. and S.E. trades meet, the equa- 
torial calms are produced, in which constant rain 
prevails; it is the condensed vapour of the 
ocean. Trade-winds, in the Pacific Ocean, blow 
from the N.E. between lat. 9"* and 27*^ N., and 
from the 8.E. between lat. 8^ and 25^ S. But 
there is on the polar side of the north-east trade- 
winds an immense area of arid plmna for the heat 
of the solar ray to beat down upon, also an area 
of immense precipitation. These two sources of 
heat hold b^k the north-east trade-winds, as it 
were, and when the two are united, as they are 
in India, they are sufficient not only to hold 
back the north-east trade-wind, but to reverse it, 
causing the south-west monsoon to blow for half 
the year instead of the north-east trade. 

The south-east trade-wind seldom blows be- 
yond lat. 10® 8. between October and March. In 
the other months its influence is felt more to 
tlie north, but seldom up to the eauator, and 
then so much altered in character tnat it may 
^ smd the zone between 10® S. and the eauator 
is the region of oeculian winds and calms. While 
the sun is south of the equator in January, 
February, and March, the space does not lie 
on a parallel, but occupies a diagonal belt from 
Sumatra to the Mauritius. In April, the winds, 
as a rule, are very light over all the Indian Ocean, 
northward of 10® S, This is the period when the 
great change of season occurs, and the many 
currents are each striving for mastery. 

The Mauritius lies in the S.E. trade-winds, and 
there the influence of the sun during the day 
is to double the velocity of the wind, and to 
impress upon it a more truly easterly direc- 
tion. 

In the tirade-wind regions at sea, evaporation is 
generally in excess of precipitation, while in the 
^tra-tropical regions the reverse is the case, that 
is, the clouds let down more water there than the 
winds take up again ; and these are the regions 
in which the Gulf Stream enters the Atlantic. 
Along < the shores of India, where experiments 
have been carefully made, the evaporation from 
the sea amounts to three-fourths of an inch daily. 
The effect of diurnal rotation upon the currents 
of the sea is admitted by all—- the trade-winds 
derive their easting from it’; it must ther^ore 
extend to all the matter which these currents bear 
with them, to the largest iceberg as well as to 
the merest spire of grass that floats upon the 
waters, or minutest organism that tne most 
powerful microscope can detect among tlie im- 
palpable prides of Bca-duBt Investigations 
show that in the Atlantic Ocean the south-east 
tmle-wind region is much larger than the north- 
east, that the south-east trades are the fresher, 
and that thev often push themselves up to 10® or 
50® of north latitude; whereas the north-east 
trade-wind seldom gets south of the equator. The 
peculiar clouds of the trade-winds arc form^ 
between the upper and lower currents of air. 
The zone of the north-east trades extends on an 
average from about 29® to 7® N, And if we 
examme the globe, to sec how much of this zone 
is land and how much water, we shall find, com- 
mendog with China, and coining over Asia, the 
broad part of Africa, and so on, imroas the con- 
tinent of America to the Pacific, Itmd enough to 


fill up, as nearly as may be, just one-third of it-— 
Maury's Physical Geography, 

TRAFALGAR, a word of Arabic derivation, 
from Tarf-el-Gharb, the side or skirt of the west, 
it being the most occidental point then reached by 
Arab conquest. — Burton's Mecca^ i. p. 9. 

TRAGA. Hihd. A self-immolation practised 
by Bards and Charans, the self-shedding of blood 
to enforce demands. There has long prevailed iu 
India a practice of hiring a person of a rdlgious 
class, generally of the Bard or Bhat tribe, to 
threaten to injure himself unless redress were 
given. The person so hired threatened to kill or 
wound himself, or some other person, unless the 
demand he made were comphed with. It has 
been put down by law. But the practice of 
traga, or inflicting self- wounds, suiciae, and the 
murder of relations, formed a strong feature of 
the manners of the people of Rajputana. The 
practice was common in Kattyawar to the Bhat 
and Cbaran of both sexes, and to Brahmans and 
Gosain, and has its rise iu religious superstition ; 
and although tragaa seldom wore a very formid- 
able aspect, still they were sometimes more criminid, 
by the sacrifice of a greater number of victims. 
The traga ceremony borders much upon the 
Brahman practice of dbarna, but is more detest- 
able. The Charan, besides becoming security fur 
money on all occasions, and to the amount of 
many lakhs of rupees, also become what is oalldl 
fa'il zamin, or security for good behavionr, and 
hazir zamin, or security for the sppearsnee. 

Under the equal rule of the British, the practice 
has seldom been resorted to in their territories. 
A late instance, however, occurred on the 22d 
July 1861, at Nuriad, in the Bombay Presidency, 
on the occasion of the civil power proceeding to 
levy an income-tax. The Bhat and Charan claimed 
exemption from all taxation, and their threats 
being disregarded, they and their women cut and 
stabbed themselves in their faces, arms, and 
chests with their katan or daggers ; several lost 
their lives. In 1806, a Bhat named Kunna, of 
Yeweingaon, became security in a large amoiuit 
to the Gaekwar's Government for Dasajee, the 
chief of Maliia ; to enforce it, the traga of their 
child was made. A Charan is said to have slain 
bis own mother to deter a chieftain appronriating 
land belonging to tlie Charan. Captain M'Murdo 
says that in 1844 traga was largdy used in the 
country between the Indus and Gujerat. 

Shahghassi Nur Muhammad was married to 
the daughter of Dhai Bibir, who was living when 
the British forces captured Kalat in 1889 ; when 
the town was entered, he put her and his other 
wives to the sword. — Masson's Journey^ ii. p. 94 ; 
Colburn's United Service Magazine^ 1861. Sec 
Sacrifice. 

TRAGAOANTH, Gum tragacanth. 


Bamagb-ttbsiwaJ, Aeab. 
Samegh-ul-katira, , ,, 
Qommi aatrmganti, . W. 
Trsganth, .... GXR. 

. Or. 


Kattira, . Quj., HlMO. 
Tragaoantha, . • . Lat. 

Kiirn, Frrs. 

Vadomocottaypislni, TAM. 
Badom vittu banka, Tm.. 


The gum tragacanth of commerce is a pro- 
duct of several plants. Tournefort adducea as 
its* source Astragalus creticus of Ijimarck, a 
native of Mount Ida in Crete. Labillardiere 
describes A. gummlfer, a native of Mouni 
Libanus in Syria. Olivier names A. verus, 
inhabiting Asia Mtuor, Armenia, and Noithem 
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Persia. In Crete and surrounding islands, this 
gum is gathered about the end of June from the 
A. tragacantha. Arab authors describe it by the 
name hasira or katira, for which, in the north- 
west and in the Peninsula of India, a katira is 
substituted, produced by Gochlospermuin gossy- 
pium, and another in PegU|V.aocoruing to McClel- 
land, by several species of Stereima. Dr. £. 
Dii^son, when in Kurdistan, collected plants 
which he ascertained to yield a tragacanth. Dr. 
Lindley determined that the white or best 
variety is yielded by A. gutmnifer, and the red 
or inferior kind bv his A. strobiliferus. Gum 
tragacantli is largely employed in calico-printing, 
and it has many uses in the arts and in pharmacy. 
The finest kind occurs in twisted, vermicular, 
rounded, or elon^ted pieces, almost transparent, 
whitish, brittle, Inodorous, with a slightly bitter 
taste. It is also found iu large tears, of a vermin 
cular form, a reddish colour, and miied with 
impurities. The vermiform is the variety usually 
brought to England, while the latter is com- 
monly employed on the continent — M^Cul, ; 

; eShaugk.; AinaUe; Waterstone; 

Faulkner, 

TRAGIA CAKNABTNA. Livn, 

Kanohkuri, . . . Dukh. I Sirni esnohuri, Taii. 

OsMghinDie, . . Baksk. 1 Obinna dula-gondi, TxL. 

Kurunduti, . . . Tao. | Kevsti dula-goudi, „ 

Thia plant, belonging to the order Euphor- 
biaoesB, occura tliroiighout British India. Its hair 
stings like that of the common nettle. The dried 
root has but little taste or smell, though with mi 
agreeable odour when fresh. It is considered as 
diaphoretic and alterative, and is prescribed in 
decoction, together with other articles of the 
same cla^ An infusion of it is also given in 
fever. — Ain$, ; Roxb, 

TRAGIA INVOLUCRATA. Unn. 

Bieh’huti, . . . Bxno. 

Bct-ya? .... Beau. 

Ctnehorio, . . . Hixn. 


Shorigenani, 

Dustpariiiba, 

Dula-gondi, 


Maleal. 
. Baksk. 
. . Tiu.. 

The hairs sting violently ; the roots are given 
by the Hindu Baid, Vytia, and Vaida herb^ista 
as an alterative for correcting the habit in cases 
of constitutional cachexia, and in old venereal 
aflfectiouB attended witli anomalous symptoms. 
Rheede, speaking of the root, says, * Conducit in 
febre ossiuin, ac servit pro pruritu corporis.* He 
further adds, * In decoctodata, uriuam suppreseam 
inovet* — Ains, ; O'Sh, 

TRAGOPOGON GRACILIS, a plant of ^e 
Himalaya mountains ; its leaves are eaten like 
lettuce. 

Trsgopogon porrifolius, Linn, 

T. aativns, Oai, I Salsify, .... Eno. 

A plant of the order Matricariaoee, an excellent 
vegetable, cultivated for its white roots, which are 
mild and sweet flavoured ; requires culture similar 
to carrots ; held in high estimation by the French. 
The young shoots are sometimea used as asparagus, 
which in flavour they resemble. It is raised from 
seed. 

TRAGOPcTn, a genus of birds of the family 
Phasianidm. T. duvaucelli, Tew., now referred to 
Pucrasia macrolophq, Xewon, the purkhas phea- 
sant of the Himalayas, and T. Hnstingii, Vigors^ 
is a synonym of Ocriornis melanoccphala, GVay, 
the hornea moual or Argus pheasant of the 
Hinialayas.---/erdon. 


TRAGOPS BENNETTII. 

Antilope quadricornifl, BUUnrillt* 

Ravine deer, . . Enq. I Chikara, .... Hind. 
Goat antelope, . . . „ | Kala>stpi, . . . Maue. 

The Kala-sipi, or black-tail, so called by the 
Mahrattas on account of the deep black colour of 
Uie tail, is of a bay-brown colour, and has the 
end of the nose and tail black ; the face streaked ; 
chest, belly, and inside of limbs white ; the feet 
arc black or blown. It is found on the rocky 
hills of the Dekhan, and, according to the report 
of Colonel Sykes, differs from many other ante- 
lopes in not being gregarious, there being rarely 
more than three or four found together iu the 
some company, and not unfrequently a solitaxy 
individual. — Eng, Cijc, p. 241. 

TRAGOSITA MAURITIANA, a beetle from 
the Mauritius, largely distributed through meaus 
of the sugar bags. 

T^RAI BIDOK and Trat Phum are Buddhist 
books of Siam. According to the Buddhistic 
doctrine, matter is eternal; the existence of a 
world, its duration, destruction, and reproduction, 
all the various combinations and modifications to 
which matter is liable, are the immediate result of 
the action of eternal and self-existing laws. The 
Trai Phum is much venerated iu Siam. It is not 
an original work, received among the immense 
collection of canonical Buddhist books called 
Trai Bidok (in Burman, Bedcgat), but a compila- 
tion made in the Buddhist era 2026, a.d. 1784, 
when the king of Siam, in the presence of bis 
nobles and retinue, proposed a senes of questions 
to the chief hierarch, priests, and learned men, of 
which they were able to answer some, but some 
they could not answer. — Eev, J, T, Jones in Jow\ 
Inti, Arch. v. 

TRANQUEBAR or Tarangambadi, a seaport 
town iu tiie Tanjore district of Madras, in lat. 
11° 1* 37" N., and long. 79° 63' 44" E. In 161 2, a 
Danish E. I. Gompany was formed at Copenhagen, 
and in 1616 their first ship arrived in India. It 
is said that the capti^ Rodaast Crape, to effect a 
landing, wrecked his f>hip off Tranquebar. Ho 
contrived to reach the naja of Tanjore, from 
whom he obtained land 5 miles long and 3 broad, 
Tranquebar was taken by the British in 1807, 
witli other Danish settlements in India, but 
restored in 1814. It was bought by the Briti^ 
from Denmark in 1845, at the same time as 
Serampur, for a sum of £20,000. Tranquebar 
was the first settlement of Protestant missionaries 
in India ; was founded by Ziegenbalg and Plut- 
Bchau (Lutherans) iu 1706. The best known of 
Ziegenbalg's successors was Schwartz (ob. 1798). 
Six per cent of the inhabitants are Labbot 
Muhammadans. — Imp, Oaz, 

TRANS, a Latin word iu use amongst geo* 
graphers of Europe to indicate a country on the 
further side of rivers or mountains, as Trano- 
Indus, Trans-Himalaya. Cis, another Latin word, 
is used to indicate the countries or region on the 
nearer side, as Cis-Himalaya, Cis^Indus. 

TRANSIT DUTIES, or Sair, were in India 
exacted by every native chief, and were continued 
in part by the British Government, but were 
flnaily abolished in Lower Bengal in 1836 ; in the 
N.W. Provinces, between 1834 and 1836; in the 
Bombay Presidency, in 1837 ; in Madras, in 18^ ; 
and iu other (larts on their subsequent acouisi- 
tiou. Several of the native princes followea the 
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example. The net revenue abandoned in Madras 
was £310,000 annually. 

TRANSMIGRATION of the soul is believed in 
by all Buddhists and all Hindus. The Egyptians 
maintained that, after death, tlie immortal soul 
migrated into the bodies of birds, beasts, or fishes, 
and other animals, and that the gods took refuge 
in the bodies of animals, from the wickedness 
and violence of men. Pythagoras, and after him 
Empedokles, adopted these doctrines, and, accord- 
ing to Heraclides, Pythagoras used to say of him- 
self that he remembered not only what men, but 
what plants and animals, he had passed through. 
Pythagoras also said he rememoered that he 
had in^bited four bodies, and it is he to whom 
Virgil alludes in the lines— 

* Ipso nam nemini, Trojani tempore belli, 
Penthoides, Euphorbua, eram.^ 

Empedokles likewise declared of himself that be 
had been first a boy, then a girl, then a plant, 
n bird, and fish. 

The Greeks and Celts worshipped Apollo under 
the title of Carneios, which, according to Theo- 
critus, is derived from Carnos, who, having 
prophesied the misfortunes to the Heraclides in 
their inroads on the Peloponnesus, one of them, 
called Hippotes, slew him. One of the titles of 
Krishna, tho Hindu Apollo, isCarna, *thc radiant,’ 
from Cama, a ray ; and when he led the remains 
of the Hericula in company with Baldeva (the 
god of strength) and Yudishtra, after the ^eat 
international war, into the Peloponnesus of ^u- 
rashtra, they were attacked by the aborigiual 
Bhil, one of whom slew the divine Oarna wiUi an 
arrow. The Bhil claim to be Hyvansa, or of the 
race of Hya, whose chief seat was at Maheswar 
on the Nerbadda. The assassin of Cama would 
consequently be Hyputa, or descendant of Hya. 
As Krishna lay dying, he bid the Bhil not to be 
distressed, as he (Kn^na) had slain the Bhil in a 
former birth. 

The Bards of the martial Rajput races say that 
there are two distinct places of reward, tho one 
essentially spiritual, the other of a material 
nature. The Bard inculcates that the warrior 
who falls in battle In tho fulfilment of his duty, 

* who abandons life through the wave of steeV 
will know no * second birth,' but that the uncon- 
flned spark (jote) will * reunite to the parent orb.' 

, The doctrine of transmigration through a variety 
of hideous forms, may be considered as a series 
of purgatories. The aim of a Hindu's life is to 
make sure that it be the last of him. For it is 
virtual, if not defined and acknowledged, annihila- 
tion that the Hindu strives after; it is the 
destruction of consciousness, of individuality, of 
all the attributes and circumstances which make 
tip what we call life. 

In Buddhism, one of tho established laws is the 
belief in metempsychosis, or the migration of the 
souk of animated oeings. 

The traditions of the Buddhists of the present 
day claim for Sakya, the Buddha, a recollection 
of 510 mirations. 

In the Tibetan Buddhist creed, the doctrine of 
transmigration is shown, and final absorption into 
Buddha is put forward as the reward of a vir- 
tuous life. There has been some misapprehcn- 
rion regarding tlie Buddhas and Bodhisatwas, the 
i^neration of the Grand Lama being conaidored 
as an exceptional case of a Buddha returning I 
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amongst mankind. Mr. Hodgson truly calls the 
divine Lamas of Tibet Arhanta, but he believes 
that a very gross superstition has wrested the 
just notion of the character to its own use, and so 
created the ^ immortal mortals, or present palpable 
divinities of Tibet.' In the Nouv. Jour. Asiat. 
xiv. p. 408, il. Fra Or^io says that * I^ama sempre 
sara coll’ istessa anima del medeaime Giangc'iub, 
oppiire in altri corpL' Remusat was not aware 
o! this fact when he stated * les Lamas du Tibet 
so considerent eux-memen comme autant do 
divinitdB (Bouddhas) incarndes pour le salut des 
homes.' But the explanation which Major Cun- 
ningham received in Ladakh, which is the same 
as that obtained by Fra Orazio in Lhassa, is simple 
and convincing. The Grand Lama is only a re- 
generated Bodhiaatwa, who refrains from accept- 
ing Buddbahood that he may continue to be 
born again and again for the benefit of mankind. 
For a Buddha cannot possibly be regenerated, 
and hence the famous epithet of Sathagatha, * thus 
gone,' and Sugata, ‘ well gone,* or gone for ever. 

Tibetans believe in six forms in which a living 
being may be re-bom, viaLha, Tib., Deva, Saksk., 
spirits or gods ; Mi, or men ; Lha May in, or evil 
spirits ; Dudo or Johsoug, brutes, beasts ; Yidaga, 
imaginary monsters ; and as the inmates of Nyalba 
or hell, or Naraka. All Hindus believe in tho 
transmigration of souls. The fact of transmi- 
gration none of their systems dispute ; it is allowed 
by all ; as a man casts off his old garments, and 
puts on new ones, so that soul having left its old 
* mortal frame, enters into another which is new.* 
This is based on the philosophic belief that the 
soul has a separate existence. There are, how- 
ever, various opinions.— Oricn/a/ Linguistic Studies; 
Hodgson; Sonnerat's Voyage; Cunningliamj Bhilsa 
Topes; Elphinstone^s India; Bunsen's Egypt; Tods 
Rajasthan ; Tennent's Christianity, 

TRANSOXIANA, literally beyond the Oxus, is 
the Mawar-un-Nahr of the ancient Arab writers. 
It consists of the northern half of the tract of 
country vaguely known as Central Asia, is chiefly 
a plain country extending from those eastern 
chains of hills, which, as the extreme spurs of the 
Tian-Shan, reach nearly to Samarcaud, and sink 
with a rapid declension down to the diores of 
the Caspian Sea, With the exception of a few 
table-lands, and some bits of hard clay or loam, 
— called by the inhabitants Takin or dry, barren 
country, — the soil consists chiefly of black or yellow 
sand, and the only land really fit for cultivation is 
that lying on the slopes of the hills or on the 
banks of rivers and canals. In spite of this, the 
fertility of Bokhara and of the two other klianates 
has passed into a proverb, for their products are 
both excellent and various, and owe their source 
to the Zar-afshan river. — Vambery'sBokharafg, 31. 

TRAP, in geology, is a term applied to older 
volcanic rocks which have flowed over or between 
other rocks, assuming the form of stairs (Trappa, 
Sw., a stair), and distinguished as eruptive trap, 
overlying trap, interposed trap, and trap-dykee. 
Tmp, in its miueralogical structure^ is oi augite, 
hornblende, or basalt. The matost outburst of 
trap in the world is that whiim was first described 
by Colonel Sykes as the trap formation of the 
Dekhan. It extends from Nemuoh, in lat. 24^ 27' 
N., to Uie banks of the Kistim, over an area of 
250,000 square miles. 

In Central India, volcanic trap-rocks are observed 
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to spread east and west from Nemuch in the form | 
of basalt, basaltic greenstone, greenstone, and 
greenstone amygdaloid, and southwards by Ujjain 
and Saugor across the Vindhya, assuming the 
structure of columnar basalt in the steep descent 
to the Nerbadda. Crossing this river, tne trap is 
seen to spread over all the Aurangabad province 
down through Kandesh and the Konlcan to Bom* 
bay, and southwards to Malwan, in lat. 60** N., its 
southern limits being observed south of Punderpur, 
through Bijapur to the right bank of the Kistna, 
in the valleys near Homnabad, where it is found 
beneath, but never penetrating the laterite hills 
south and east of Beder, and at Maharajapetta, 
30 miles west of Hyderabad. The eastern edge 
of this vast tract of trap-rocks, after crossing the 
Nerbadda to the south, skirts the town of Na^ur 
in Berar, passes Nandeir, and to the westward of 
the city of Hyderabad to its southern limit, just 
mentioned. South of this, as well as to the east- 
ward, the trap onlv appears as great dykes, from 
fifty to a hundred yards broad, which run east 
and west parallel with each other. These dykes 
can at places be traced for 150 miles, bursting 
through the granite and other rocks, tearing the 
highest of the hills asunder, and filling the chasms 
and crevices with its dark and compact structure. 
In these dykes the elements of the trap-rock 
assume a variety of appearances, — greenstone, 
porphyritic greenstone, basaltic greenstone, horn- 
blende rock, and basalt. They are particularly 
numerous in Hyderabad, the Balaghat, Ceded 
Districts, Carnatic, and Mysore, almost to the 
southern cape of the Peninsula, and, with very 
rare exceptions, run due east and west — Colonel 
Sykes ; Carter's Geology ; Barometrical Sections, 
TRAPA, a genus of plants belonging to the sub- 
order Trnpem (Hydrocaryes, Link.^ the water-nut 
tribe of plants. There are 5 species in Europe, 
Siberia, East Indies, and China. In some parts 
of India, great care is taken to preserve the seed 
for planting the following season, which is done 
by treading it into the beds of tanks and such 
places. The fruit is fit to be taken at or about 
the close of the rains. In China, the kernel is 
used as an article of food, being roasted or boiled 
like the potato. Mr. Fortune saw tliree distinct 
species or varieties, one of which has fruit of a 
beautiful red colour. Loureiro mentions T, 
Cochiii-Chincnsis, Siebold describes T. incisa 
and Roxburgh T. quadrispinosa, from Sylhet. — 
Fortune; Boyle; Jaffrey ; O'Sh. 

TRAPA BIOORNIS, Roxh,, Linc-koh, Ung, 
Link, Chin., grows abundantly in the lakes and 
ponds of Hu-peh, in China. It is distinguished 
from T. bispinosa by its two horns being recurved 
and very obtuse. In China, the fruits of Trapa 
bicomis are much sought after as food. — Boxh, 
TRAPA BISPINOSA. Linn. 

Singhara, . Brho., Hikd. | Gaunri, 


Ungt .... Chiu. 
Two-spined water caltrops, 
Bkq. 

Pani'phal, . . . Hind. 
Kanm-poiAm, Malkal. 


Serlngata, . 
Parike gadda, 
Pandi ^da, 
Kubjakam, . 
Sringa takamu, 


Panj. 

Sansk. 

Txl. 


This grows in both Peninsulas of India, in 
Bengal, Peshawar, Kashmir, the Panjab up to 
5000 feet, in Nepal and China. Its flowers are 
small, white, flowering in May and June, frmting 
in the cold season. Its fruit is sold in the ba^ 
and eaten by the natives, and in China, the 


Panjab, Kaslimir, and Qnjerat it forms an im- 
portant article of food. During the Holi festival, 
its flour is mixed with a dye procured from Die 
flowers of Butea frondosa. The fruit in flavour 
resembles a chesnut, is eaten both raw and cooked, 
especially by the Hindus of N.W. India, as it is 
phalahar, t.e. may be eaten in their fasts. It 
abounds so much in starch, that it may be easily 
separated from the seeds. In Kashmir, miles of 
the lakes and marshes, etc., are covered with this 
plant. Moorcroft states that in his time in the 
vallev it furnished almost the only food of at least 
S0,0u0 people for flve months of the year, and 
that from the Wular lake, ninetv-six to one 
hundred thousand ass-loads were taken annually, 
the Government drawing 90,000 rupees duty ou 
it, and maharaja Ranjit Singh got more than a 
lakh of rupees from this plant. In the N.W. 
Provinces, the cultivation of the species is exten- 
sively carried on by the Dhimar castes, who are 
everywhere fishermen and palanquin-bearers, who 
keep boats for planting, weeding, and tending 
tliis water crop. The holdings of each cultivator 
are marked out in the tank by bamboos, and they 
pay so much an acre for the portion they till. 
The rent paid for an ordinary tank is about Rs. 
100 a year, but Rs. 200 or 300 are paid for a large 
tank. But the plants cause such an increase of 
mud, that a tank is quickly spoiled by them, and 
the cultivation is not allowea where the tank is 
required as a water reservoir. When the tanks 
become dry in May or June, the nuts or bulbs 
are gathered into a small hole in the deepest poit 
of the tank, and when the rains commence each 
shoot is broken off, wrapped in a ball of clay, and 
thrown into the water at different distancea They 
at once take root and grow rapidly, and cover the 
surface of the water with their leaves; tlieir 
fruit ripens in October. The yield of a standard 
bigha IS man = 205 lbs. 15 oz., which sell 
at 10 seers the rupee. The deeper the water the 
better the crop. Green singhara sells at one 
maund of 24 seers per rupee, and dry at 18 seers 
per rupee. Singhara flour sells at 8 and 10 
seers per rupee. The produce of one seer of seed 
in a good season is about 20 inaunds. The water- 
nut is as regularly planted aud cultivated under a 
large surface of water, as fields of wheat or barley 
on the dry plains. The long stalks of the plants 
reach up to the surface of the water, upon which 
float their green leaves; and their pure white 
flowers expand beautifully among them in the 
latter part of the afternoon. The nut grows 
under tne water after the flowers decay, and is of 
a triangular shape, and covered with a tough 
brown integument adhering strongly to the kernel, 
which is white, esculent, and of a fine cartilagin- 
ous texture. The nuts are carried often upon 
bullocks’ backs two or three hundred miles to 
market. They ripen in the latter end of the 
rains, or in September ; and are eatable till the 
end of November.— Voigt; Sleeman's 
Indian Official, i. p. 102; Powell; Stewart, 
TRAPA NATANS. Fau-ling, Chin. This 
European species grows also in China. It is 
remarkable for its fruit with four spines, being of 
a blackish colour and large size ; its seed is good 
to eat, whether raw, roasted, or in soups, and is 
somewhat like a diesnut in taste. It was known 
to l^e Romans by the name Tribulus. Pliny says 
(lib, xxi. c, 68), ‘About the rivers Nilus and 
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Strmon, the inhabitants gatlier it for their meat.* and Tanguncherry belong to the British. The 
^Eng, Cyc, ; Fortune; Honigberger, Perriar is the finest river in all the western coast. 

TRAPA QUADRISPINOSA. JRoxb, This It is navigable for small craft for sixty miles, but 
plant is grown in Sylhet, and its fruit is like that of daring the dry season its mouth is closed. There 
X. bispinosa, Roxb, T. tricomis is the Ki-shih of is a succession of marine lagoons connected by 
the Chinese. navigable canals extending for 200 miles along 

TRAP TREE, a species of Artooaipus which the Travancore, Cochin, and British coast, from 
funiislies the gutta used as birdlime. The fibre Chowghat to Trevandrum, and to connect these, 
of tlie bark is used at Singapore for fishing-lines, after the middle of the 19th century, the Travan- 
cordage, and nets. — Royle» core State began to cut through a promontory 

TRAP-TUFFA. A variety of this rock, some- 6 miles in breadth, 
times white, sometimes greenisli or purple, found It is a fertile, well-watered country. The raja 
in Bombay and many other parts of India, re- resides at Trevandrum. The main chain of moun- 
sembles kterite in the quality of being easily cut tains runs southward for 160 miles to Cape 
when raised, afterwards hardening on exposure Comorin, with occasional deep depressions, and 
to the air. It is usod as a building-stone, and terminates in a bold, precipitous mass 3000 to 
suits well for basins, troughs, and aqueducts; it 4000 feet high, within three miles of the cape 
is not very extensively employed. itself. They are loftiest at the extreme north of 

TRAVANCORE. a principality in the extreme the district, where they stretch east and west for 
S.W. part of the Peninsula of India, ruled by a sixty to seventy miles, separating the districts of 
maharaja of the Kshatriya race. At the close of Dindigul and Madura, and rising into peaks of 
the 17th and commencement of the 18th century, 8000 to 9000 feet, which overhang the plain of 
the present territory was under several petty Coimbatore, and they retain an elevation of 5000 
chiefships called Etadda Pulleymar, the capital of to 6000 feet throughout their extent to the south- 
one of which was Tiruvancod, between Udia- ward. The southernmost peak of note is the sacred 
gherri and Anjengo. Tlie present race of ruling Agaateshwara Malai, the source of the Tainbra* 
sovereigns claim descent from Cheraman Ferumal, parni river. At the head of the Travancore Hills 
who was reigning in the south about a.d. 352. stands Anaimudi (8887 feet), the highest peak 
During the 16th and 17th centuries they continued south of the Himalayas, and near it are several 
steadily to suppress the smaller states, the last of other peaks of 8000 feet. South of this group is 
which were swept away by Wanji Perumal, who the lower region of the cardamom hills ; even 
reined from 1 729 for 30 years. south of this, although the hills become lower and 

No authentic history of Travancore in early narrower, the country is thinly inhabited almost 
times is extant ; but tradition states that the whole to Cape Comorin. Here, on the Paralai and 
Malayalam coast was reclaimed from the sea by Kodai, there are anicuts constructed by Paiidiyau 
Parasurama, and colonized by certain Brahmans, ' ~ 

known as Namburi, whose rule, after lasting for 
a considerable time, terminated in B.c. 68. The 
Brahmans then elected Kshatriya chiefs to rule 
for pei|pds of twelve years. This system of elect- 
ing a new ruler every twelve years lasted for four 
centuries. The last and greatest of these rulers, 

Cheraman Perumal (Viceroy of Chera kings), at 
his death divided his dominions among his vassals. 

Travancore is also called Veynad, also Tirimapur 
Swarupam ; the eastern coast people call it Kerala, 
also Malealam ; and it is also called Kurma Bhumi, 
in contradistinction to the east coast, which is 
styled Jnana Bhumi, also Punnea Bhumi. The 
uterine brothers of the maharaja are designated 
princes by the British, with the honorific prefix 
of Highness. There are ten titular designations 
in that kingdom, all hereditary ; they are suffixed to 
the names of the persons hold ing them . The revenue 
in 1877-78 amounted to Rs. 55,26,199, of which 
the land revenue furnished Rs. 16,32,012, and the 
customs Rs. 1 2, 26,661 . The tenures by which lands 
are held are Janm, Madambimar, and Sirkar. The 
Janm is a hereditary freehold, but lapses on sale 
to the Government. The Madambimar are free- 
hold, but held at raja bogum or sovereign's plea- 
sore. 

Travancore was overcome by Tipu in Decem- 
ber 1798, but he withdrew from it on learning 
the approach of Lord Cornwallis to Seriugapatam. 

From that time until 1808 there were internal 
disseniions, but in that year a war broke out 
awust the British, which was suppressed, and in 
loll the Resident, Colonel Muiuro, assumed the 
duties of a Dewaii, until 1814. 

There are several seaport towns, but Anjengo 

m 


kings. There are eighty-two distinct castes m 
the State, including subdivisions, and Brahmans 
amount to about onc-fiftieth part of the whole 
population, the Sudnos forming nearly one-third 
of it. The agricultural doss amount to about 
three-fourths of the entire population. 83 per 
cent, of the population speak Malayalam, 17 per 
cent. Tamil. 

Travancore shares with Malabar the Marumak- 
katayam law of descent, and its many peculiar 
customs, social and religious. Among the Nam- 
buri Brahmans the eldest soh alone marries and 
inherits ; the other children have no claim to the 
family estate or a share of its produce. Their 
girls remain unmarried to anv age, and even 
die unmarried, Nair girls are all married formally 
when children ; but when they grow up they may 
choose men either of their own or the Brahman 
caste, and live with them, and the titular husband 
has no claim. The succession among the Nairs. 
as in Malabar, foPows the line of sisters, ana 
children by the sisters. A man without a sister 
is without a legal heir, and must adopt a sister to 
perpetuate the family. The succession to the 
throne of Travancore is governed by the same 
Jaw', though the mabamja datms to be a Kshatriya. 
The children of a Noir are therefore heirs to their 
maternal uncle, performing the religious rites at 
his decease, and succeeding to bis estate. The 
Namburi and Nair are very cleanly, and bathe 
several times daily. The Brahmans burn their dead, 
but the Nairs bury or burn their dead, accord- 
ing to the custom and means of each family. The 
burning or burial in all oases takes place in some 
corner of their own gardens. The tuft of hair, 
which among the people on the east coast is worn 
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on the bock of the head, is here worn on thd 
crown, and allowed to hang forward. There is 
the utmost liberty of conscience, and many 
immigrants. The native Christian population 
consists of 63 per cent Syrians, part Roman 
Catholics of the Syrian rite, and the rest Nestor- 
ians ; Roman Catholics of the Latin rite, 24 per 
cent. ; the remainder Protestants. The large 
Christian population is a distinctive feature of the 
country. The Syrian Christians date from the 
earliest centuries of our era ; the Roman Catholics 
of the Latin rite are the result of the European 
nii<tsionR of the Jesuits and Carmelites during the 
last 300 years. — Imp, Gnz, 

TRAVELLER’S TREE of Madagascar, Ravenala 
Madagascariensis, Sonnerat, Its leaves are about 
15 feet long. 

TREBECK, GEORGE, a companion of Moor- 
croft, died at Muzar, a town of, 600 houses within 
the limits of the khanate of Balkh. He left a 
favourable impression amongst the people of the 
countries through which he passed. Moorcroft 
set off on his journey at the end of 1819. — 
MonrcvofVs Ti\ i. p. 24. 

TREBIZOND is said to have been founded 
n. C. 707 by a colony from Sinope, the capital of 
Pontus. It derived its wealth from the muni- 
ficence of the emperor Adrian. It was taken and 
pillaged in the first expedition of the Goths from 
the Ukraine in the reign of Valerian. Trebizond 
dates are the fruit of Elecagnus orientalis, L./., 
used in Persia as dessert. — Vignej i. p. 6. 
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Bhsjr, .... Arab. 
Nnkl, .... Brno. 
Murut . . of Borneo. 
Guao, Idaan of ,, 

Koioh, Kayau of „ 

Pi>k<'h, Malay of ,, 

Basoh, Milanau of „ 

Bin, ..... Burm. 
Tung, . . . . Chin. 


J’hara, . . . 

. OUJ. 

J’har, , , . 

. Hind. 

Puhn, . . . 

. Malay. 

Mara, . . . 

Maleal. 

Darakht, . . 

. Pers. 

Vrukchum, . 

. SaN8K. 

Gass, Gaha, . 

. Sinoh. 

Maram, Cherri, 

. Tam. 

Cliettu, Manu, 

. Tel. 


Age , — The ancient cypress tree of Soma in Lom- 
bardy is said to have been full grown in the time 
of Julius Csesar. The oak of Ellerslie, the con- 


queror’s oak in Windsor forest, and the cedars 
of licbanon, the baobabs of Senegal, the dragon 
tree of Orotava, the AVcllingtonia of California, 
and the chesnut of Mount Etna, have all been 
famed. The Wellingtonia rises 300 feet high, 
has a girth of 30 feet, and one of them was esti- 
mated to be 6000 years old. 

An * if ’ at Fortingall in Scotland is said to be 
3000 years old. A tree at Foullebec on the Eure, 
ill France, when measured in 1829, appeared to 
be 1100 or 1200 years old. The yew trees of 
Fountain Abbey are believed to be 1200 years 
old. The olives in the garden of Gethsemane 
were full grown when the Arabs were expelled 
from Jerusalem. Rasbid-ud-Din, writing a.d. 1810, 
mentions the existence of a tree at the confluence 
of the Jumna and the Ganges, which is still there, 
enclosed by part of the fortiffcations. The plant- 
ing of the Bo Tree in Ceylon, a ceremony coeval 
with and typical of the introduction there of 
Buddhism, is one of the most striking pa^es 
in the Mahawanso ; and a tree of unusual dimen- 
sions, which occupies the centre of a sacred 
enclosure at Anaradapura, is still reveriBnced as 
the identical one which the sacred books record 
to have been planted by Mehinda 307 years before 
the Christian era, consequently in the year 1900 


it will be 2207 years old. So sedulously is it 
preserved, that the removal of a single twig is 
prohibited ; and even the fallen leaves, ns they are 
scattered by the wind, are collected with rever- 
ence as relics of the holy place. On the altars at 
the foot of these sacred trees the Buddhists place 
offerings of flowers, and perform their accustomed 
devotions. Another account says, it was planted 
in the 18th year of the reign of king Deveni- 
plaiissa, or n.c. 288. A Bo Tree is to be seen 
within the precincts of every Buddhist temple in 
Ceylon ; one is frequently met with in deserted 
localities, or near the sites of ancient villages ; 
but the occurrence of a solitary Bo Tree, with its 
circular buttress of stonework round the stem, 
indicates the existence, at some former period, of 
a Buddhist temple. It is the Ficus religiosa. 

Mythic , — The tree which stood * in the midst of 
the garden of Eden,’ was emphatically styled * the 
tree of life,’ and another Hhe tree of knowledge 
of good and evil.’ It was under the oak of Mirah 
that Joshua (Joshua xxiv. 26) set up the great 
stone containing the written law ; the oak near 
Bethel which marked the grave of Deborah (Genesis 
XXXV. 8) was sigoiflcantly called Allon-bachuth ; 
the palm tree (Judges iv. 5) under which another 
Deborah, theprophetcss.dwelt; theoak under which 
sat * the man of God’ (I Kings xiii. 14) ; the oak in 
Ophrah under which the angel of God appeared 
unto Gideon, and conversed with him; also the 
humble bush in which the Lord revealed himself 
to Moses in flaming Are on the mountain of Horcb 
(Exodus iii. 2). \Ve read also in Geuesis xviii. 1 
that the I^ord appeared unto Abraham in the 
oaks or at the oak of Mamrc, for so the Hebrew 
text and the Greek Septuagiiit ( xpog rs Ipvt rn 
Matptfipr) exhibit what in the English text is 
rendered * the plains of Marare.’ Abraham’s 
terebinth at Mainre is mentioned by Eusebius to 
have been worshipped down to the time of Con- 
stantine, and is said to be still growing at Eshcol. 
Abraham planted a grove at Beer^eba, to be 
witnesses to a solemn covenant and to constitute 
a sacred open-air temple. The trees have perished, 
but the wells he excavated are still called after 
him. 

The Ashcrah, rendered groves in 1 Kings xviiL 
19, 2 Kings xxiii. 7, was a wooden phallus. 
Amongst the Celts, the wychelm, elder, and 
mountain ash seem to have been regarded as 
possessing occult powers ; and the date, pine, 
cedar, cypress, sycamore, banyan. Bo Tree, the 
oak of the Druids, the misletoe, the great ash tree 
Yggdrasil of the Celts and Teutons, the box, and 
the white thorn, have all been objects of reverence. 
Amongst the Romans, trees were consecrated to 
particular divinities (Virg. Eel. vii. 61) : 

' Populus Alcidw gratissima ; viiii Ueoho, 

Formotie myrtas Veneri ; sua lauraa Phesbo.’ 

In Pliny’s Katural History (lib. xiL cap. 1, * de 
arborom honore’l we read, *Arborucn genera 
numinibus suis aicata perpetuo servantur; ut 
Jovi escultts, Apollini launis, Minerva olea, 
Veneri myrtus, nerculi populus,’ etc. Wreaths 
and fillets, and chaplets or garlands, were often 
suspended from the sacred branches; whilst among 
some nations the practice prevailed of staining 
trees with blood which bad just flowed from the 
expiring victim, not nnfrequently human. Lucan 
rives a description of tne sacred wood near 
Massilia or Marseilles (Fhars. iii.) : 
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Luous efat longo nunquam vioIatuB ab 
OmtiiB et httinanii lustrata cruoribua arbor,* etc. 

Ovid meotioDB (Metam. lib. viii. 689) the 
wreaths hanging from a sacred tree, and the 
addition of recent ofFeringa : 

* equidem pendentia vidi ^ ^ ^ 

Serta super ramos ; ponensquo rccontia dixi,* etc. 

And his story of Eresicthon (Metam. lib. viii.), 
who impiously violated the ancient woods of Ceres, 
cutting down het sacred oak, which was in itself 
equal to a grove, and hung round with garlands, 
fillets, and other votive offerings : 

* nie etiam Oereale nemus violasso sGcuri 
Dicitur, et lucos ferro tcmcratiso vetustos. 

Stabat in hia ingena annoao rohoro quorcua, 

Una, nemua ; vitt® mediam, mcmoreaqno tahellfle ! ’ 

* iSertaque cingebent ; voti .'irgiimenta potentia.’ 

Statius (Theb. lib. ii. 7M, etc.) records a vow, 
promising that an hundred virgins of Calydon, 
who ministered at the altars, should fasten to the 
consecrated tree chaplets or fillets, white and 
purple interwoven ; 

* Centum ibi virgineia votje Calydonidea aria 
Actnaa tibi rite faeea, et ab arborc caata 
Neetant purpureaa niveo diacrimine vittas.’ 

And the same poet gives ah account (Theb. 
Kb. ix. 586) of the celebrated Arcadian oak, 
sacred to Diana, but itself adored as a divinity, 
and so loaded with rustic offerings that ‘ there 
was scarcely room for the branches : ’ 

* Nota per Arcadiaa felici robore aylvaa 
Quercua erat, Trivia quam desecraverat ipsa 
Ejectam turba nemontm, numenque eolendum 
Fecerat 

Vix raraia locus,’ etc. 

Here may also be noticed the yeternosis in 
arboribus tienias of Arnobius (Contr. Gent, lib. 
i.), and the arbor vittata of Prudentius (Contra 
Sjmmachum, lib, ii.) ; the sacred tree bedecked 
with fillets or garlands. 

The earliest representations of the tree of life 
are the date palm, the fig, and the pine or cedar. 
The date palm is figured as a tree of life on an 
ancient Egyptian sepulchral tablet, now in the 
Berlin Museum, certainly older than the l«5th 
century B.c. It is described in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures as growing in a garden planted by the hand 
of God, and it was connected with Adam’s abode 
in innocence and immortality ; but of another 
tree of good and evil also growing there, he was 
forbidden to eat. The gardens of Alcinous and 
L^rtea, of which we read in Homeric song, were 
supposed transcripts of that blissful region. It 
was the Mesamphalos of the earlier Greeks, and 
the Omphalium of the Cretans, dominating Uie 
Elysian fields, upon whose tops, bathed In pure, 
brilliant, incomparable light, the gods passed their 
days in ceaseless joys, andwhither the disembodied 
spmts of the brave and good winged their way. 
It was the sacred Asgard of the Scandinavians, 
i^ringing from the centre of a fruitful land, which, 
watered oy the four primeval rivers of milk, sever- 
aUy flowing in the d&ecUon of the cardinal points, 
^ the abode of happiness and the height of blim.’ 
It is the Haramberesaitim of the Zoroastrian 
Par8ee,upon which the golden throne of Ahrimano 
is set, and at the base of which are ran|;ed the 
glorious mansions of bis Azad or minist«iiig 
spirits, and of the blessed whom they serve* 

Tree and iSerpent.— In the earliest record of 
Semitic thought, we find the tree and the serpent 


[ inseparable,— a tree of knowledge, and a serpent 
I more subtle than any beast of the field. 

! In ancient Sarmatia and modem Poland, trees 
and serpents were worshipped by the peasantry 
up to thejimits of the nineteenth century. A relic 
of the tree-worship, the Stock-am-Eisen, the 
apprentice tree, is still or was recently standing 
in the heart of Kenna. In Norse mj^thology, the 
Yggdrasil ash tree was represented with one of its 
roots over the well of knowledge, and with a ser- 
pent, Nidhog, gnawing its stem. The figure of 
the serpent on the pole in Numbers xxi. 8, 9, was 
the Caduccus of Esculapius. 

Groves of trees were planted by the ancient 
Eg 3 q)tians within the courtyards of their temples. 
The law of Moses (Deuteronomy xvi. 21) forbade 
the Hebrews to plant any tree near the altar of the 
Ix»wl; but the Alexandrian Jews, in later times, 
planted groves near their synagogues. Tacitus 
mentions the sacred groves of Qenuany ; those of 
the British Druids are known to all readers. Dc 
Brosses derives the word Kirk from Qucrcus, an 
oak. In the eighth century, St. Boniface found it 
i necessary to cut down a sacred oak ; and even 
recently an oak copse at Loch Slant, in the Islo 
of Skye, was held so sacred that no person would 
venture to cut the smallest branch from it. 

The Ansariah of the Latakia mountains bold in 
great veneration the anemone, with its variety the 
adaryun (shaqaiq-wo-annoman) and the myrtle 
(as also rihan). This reverence has connection 
with the worship of Adonis, who at his death was 
changed by Venus into an anemone. Th^ also 
reverence the bay tree, the Daphne of the Greeks 
and Turkish dafnc, and this is m commemoration 
of the goddess Daphne, who, when flying from 
the enamoured pursuit of Apollo, was converted 
into a laurel tree. The Bohdda Tharanat of tbo 
Burmese is the Ganna Indica. Its flowers are 
red, or sometimes* white. Buddhist Burmese 
believe that it sprang from the Buddha’s blood. 
His brother-in<daw Dewadat, offended at not 
obtaining a separate assembly, rolled down a stone 
from a hiU, which, however, broke into fragments, 
and only a small piece struck Gautama’s toe, anti 
the blood from it became this beautiful flower. 

At the present day, also, Muhammadan belief is 
associated with the tauba tree (see Hosea iv. 13). 
It is their Sidrat-ul-mantaha of Paradise, the 
heavenly mansion of the angel Gabriel, which 
bears a leaf for every human birth throughout the 
universe, and loses a loaf for every death. Tho 
Hindus have their Kalpa tree; and in their 
mythology four shady trees grew on Mount Meru, 
— the.,Nauelea cadamba, Ficas Indica, F. reKgioea, 
and a imecies of Eugenia. In 6warga, the 
heaven of tbo Yedio god Indra, there grows a tree 
called Kat-paga Yeerutcham, which sprang from 
the ambrosia that was churned by the gods* 
Individual trees, throughout India, are regmed 
as habitations of spirits both good and bad, and 
noonday is the pamcnlar perm at which their 
influence is exercised* The demons in whom the 
non-Aryan races believe, are supj^osed to take up 
their dweUings in trees, and this is shared in 
by many Mumunmadans. Hindus invoke their 
deceased parents beneath the banyan or pipal. 
Each of the Dii majores of the Hindus daim a 
peculiar tree. The lieus Indica is sacred to 
Biva, the Ficus religiota to Yiihnu, the Butea 
fremdosa to Brahma. The Nerium odorum, 
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nucitarda Ri^oioea, Calophylltim inophyllum, a! jin, or ‘ Tree of the Genii ; ’ and even Shajarafc 
Chrysanthemum Indicum, Origanum mnrioranum, Allah, or * God's tree.’ It is a kind of sarv or 
and Artemisia astriaka, are sacred to Siva and cypress. , 

Vishnu. The Tulsi is sacred to Vishnu, the Bel Morier, in the account of his Joumy (i, p. 280), 
to Siva, the Shami and the Darlu to Ganpati. mentions that close to the tomb of a rersian saint 
Hindus, as a religious act, plant the Ficus religiosa, was a small bush on which were fastened various 
Ficus Indica, ACglc inarmelos, Jonesia asoca, rags and shreds of garments, which were gener- 
Mimusops elengi, Ficus venosa. Ficus glomerata, ally fancied to have acquired,' from their vicinity 
Mangifcra Indica, Tamarindus Indicii, Dalbcrgia to the saint, virtues peculiarly efficacious against 
sissoo, Xanthochymus pictorius, Melia azadirachta, sickness. In Palestine also sacred trees are covered 
Michelia champaca, Mesua ferrea, Borassus flabel- with rags. These rag trees are to be seen in every 
liformis. At the time of planting these trees, no part of British India. The Japanese hang offer- 
religious ceremony takes place, but when they mgs on the enski tree, chiefly pictures of a man 
are dedicated to public or sacred uses, the prut- and woman with their Wks turoed to one another, 
isht’ha ceremony is jtrrfnrmod. The Hindu who A decoction of its wood is given as a love philter, 
plants one ushwat’hu, one nimhu, two chumpuku, Travellers from Point de Gallo to Colombo, in 
three nagukoshwuru, seven talu, and nine cocoa- driving through the long succession of gardens 
ntit trees, and devotes them witli their fruit, and plantations of cocoanut trees, will observe 
shade, etc., to public uses, is promised heaven, frnit trees of different kinds, round the stems of 
In Europe, flowers arc dedicated by Christians to which a band of leaves has been fastened by the 
the Virgin Mary, and lady’s grass, lady’s slippers, owner. This is to denote tfiat the tree has been 
and others take her name. devoted to a deity or demon, and sometimes Uf 

Tree - worship prevails throughout Central Vishnu or to the Kattregam temple. Occasionally 
Africa to the south of Egypt, and in Bruce’s time these dedications are made to the temples of 
the Shangalla worshipped trees, serpents, the Buddha, and even to the Roman Catholic altars, as 
moon, planets, and stars. Amongst the races on to that of St. Anne of Calpentyn. This ceremony is 
the Assaim l>order, the Sij plant, Euphorbia ligu- called Gok-baudlma, ‘the tying of the tender leaf,* 
laria, is worshipped as Manasa, the serpent god- and its operation is to protect the fruit from pillage 
desH ; and some of the wild tribes in the Chittagong till ripe enough to be plucked and sent as an 
Hills woi*ship the bamboo ^Phulhari bans), and offering to the divinity to whom it has thus been 
use it in their human sacrifices. The Kayu To- consecrated. It is similar to the taboo of Polynesia, 
joak in Singapore is a dark-leaved small tree, to After applying a few of the finest as an offering 
which superstition affixes a sacred character ; to the spirit, the remainder is appropriated to the 
roost old and isolated trees are there held to be use of the owner. When cocoanut palms are so 
karamat, or sacred. Small white flags are stuck preserved, the fruit is sometimes converted into 
up near them, and often propitiatory offerings oil, and burned before the shrine of the demon, 
made to the spirits supposed to reside on the spot. Rain, Humidity, — Dr. Priestley, St.Pierre, Studies 

In some parts of Sumatra, the jawi jawi, or banyan, of Nature, and Humboldt in his Personal Narrative, 
and some other old trees, are believed to be the directed attention to the importance of protecting 
dwelling or rather the material frame of spirits of the forests of a country, alilke as fuel preserves, 
the woods, like the dryadcs and hamadiyadcs of and as a means of regulating the available rain 
the Greeks and Romans. Herodotus tells us that supply. They were followed in the early part of 
Xerxes, after crossing the river Meander, when the 19 th century by M. Boussingault, who, while 
proceeding on the road to the city of Cal- residing in South America, had opportunities for 
iatebos, found a plane tree, which, on account of ascertaining the climatic influence exercised by 
its beauty, he deebrated with golden ornaments; trees. In India, the subject was followed up, in 
and leaving to guard it one of his troops, called 1840 by Assistant- Surgeon Balfour, in 1846 by 

the Immortals, advanced on the next day to Surgeon Gibson. In the year 1847 the Court of 

Sardis, the chief city of the Lydians. And so in Directors of the E, I. Company requested the 
Siberia, the Jakut have sacred trees on which they Government of India to investigate the * effect of 
hang articles of iron, brass, copper, etc. TheOstyaks trees on the climate and productiveness of a 
also, as Pallas informs us, formerly worshipped country, and the results of extensive clearances of 
trees. In the seventeenth century, Chardin noticed timber,' and the British Association referred 
at Isfahan an ancient plknc tree all bristling with this subject to a sub-committee. Since then, 
nails and points, and hui^ with rags, as votive General Cullen, Surgeon Smith of the Madras 
offering from darvesh. Throughout all Persia, Presidency, Mr. Dalzell, the forest conservator of 
he adds, these darakht-i-fazil are venerated by the Bombay Presidency, have continued the in- 

the multitude. Han way mentions one of these quiry, one of the latest writers being Dr. Brandis, 

near a caravansary, the rags being offered by conservator of the Bengal forests. Tlie literature 
persons ill with ague. It is not merely in case on the subject has become extensive, but has 
of sickness (though a very frequent occasion) been siimmarized byMr.N. A. Daniell (1863), by 
tl^t the modem Persians invoke the spirits sup- Surgeon-General Balfour (1878), largely by Pro- 
posed to dwell certain trees, by hanging on the fessor RoUeston (1880), who wrote on the roodi- 
branehes pieces ""torn from their garments, but fications in the exteroal aspects of nature produced 
on eveiy undertaldng which they deem of magni- by man’s interference. Dr. Wellington Gray of 
tude, such as a commercial or matrimonial specula- Bombay also wrote ; and now it may be said that 
tlon, the building of a new house, or a long all soienriffo men recognise that in a forest-clad 
jonmey ; and now, as when Sadi wrote 600 years region the air is more moist and cooler, the rain- 
ago, offerings are daily made by votaries desirous ful is more equal, the soil is preserved, springs 
Shaving ebUdren. The Persian Dev-dam tree and rivulets are reflated, and birds, the destroyers 
bears in Arabic a name nearly equivalent, Sbajarat of insects, ar^ protected. 
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The rainfall in British India fluctuates from mists, we should see the forests surrounded with 
year to year as much as 50 per cent on either a vast screen of moisture ; and around the 
side of the aversK<^« but on the coast the annual coniferse this envelope would be more marked 
aversive has not diminished. If the quantity than over the broad-leaved trees. What is the 
fallinjir in the monsoon months in Bombay city source of this vapour? Does it come from the 
for the 60 years 1817 to 1876, averaging 76*1 soil ; is it the result of evaporation from the 
inches, be arranged in four periods, the result is leaves, or is it due in the conifers to the action 
as followh of the thousands of points which the whorls of 
1817 to 1831 = 81*55 In. I 1847 to 1861 = 77*44 in. their leaves develope every year? This is a 

1832 to 1846 = 70*14 „ \ 1862 to 1876 = 79*37 „ complex question, which the present data of 

The range extending from 33*97 inches in physical science do not enable us to answer. . . . 
1824 to 121-98 inches in 1828. We must therefore ascribe to the soil, and to 

If the Madras rainfall for 64 years be examined other unknown causes, this remarkable property 
in four periods, we find — which pines have of attracting watery vapour.* 

1813 to 1828 ~ 51-63 in. ( 1845 to 1860 = 60*61 in. Rolleston says the leaves of the coniferts wet 

1829 to 1841 — 44-88 „ \ 1861 to 1876 = 46*61 „ readily, and intercept one-half of the rain which 

Or if in three periods — falls upon them, whilst the broad-leaved trees 

1813 to 1833 47 *63 in. 1 1855 to 1875 = 47*04 in. intercept but one-third (p. 37). 

18:14 to 1864 60*71 „ | G. H. Rowell fCause of Rain, 1839 and 1872, 

Mr. Marsh says (p. 300), ^ The forest's general Brief Essay on Meteorological Phenomena, 1875) 
effect is to equilibrate caloric iiifiueoccs, and supposes that the molecules of watery vapour 
moderate extremes of temperature.' are completely enveloped in a coating of elcctridity, 

Boudin says (Geographie et Staiistique Medi- to which they owe their buoyancy. And he 
cales, vi. p. 229), * Enfin Ic deboisement doit supposes this coating and buoyancy to increase 
6trG considcre comme equivalent h la destruction and decreasa in ratio with the temperature of 
d’un nombre de paratonnerres egal au nombre these molecules. On this theory, efficient con- 
dVbres qu'on abat; e'est la modification de duction of electricity will suffice to precipitate 
Tetat electrioue dc tout un pays ; e’est Taccumu- watery vapour either as rain, or as mist, or as dew. 
lation d*un aea elements indispensable a la for- Becquerel s view is that the plague of hail 
mation de la grclc dansun localitc ou d'abord cet which has so often been observed to follow upon 
element se dissipait inevitablemeiii par Taction the destruction of the woods of a country, is to 
silencieusG ct incessantc des arbres.* be ascribed to the loss of the lightning concfuctors, 

Trees break the force and fall of raindrops, which the cut down trees represented while 
and prevent the over-rapid flowing off of (Holies- standing, and to the absence consequently of the 
ton, p. 33) rain-water, and the over-violent incessant though insensible agency of the trees, 
washing away of soil. Professor Grandeau says (Ghimie ct Physio- 

Professor Wellington Gray tells us (p. 10) that logie, p. 340), K. E. von Baer (Redeii uud 
* 3000 square inches of cabbage leaves will give Studien, 1864, 1873, and 1876), and Oscar 
off a pint of water daily.’ Pcschel (Neue Problcme, 1876), seem to regurd 

Professor Pfaff says (Ebermeycr, p. 186), as hopeless any attempt to clothe treeless districts 
‘ From 18tli Afay to 24th October, an oak with "with trees. 

700,000 leaves, each of a square surface of 2325 It seldom happens that the core of trees is 
millimetres, evaporated 120 kilogrammes.’ exactly in the centre; they seem in Europe to 

Vaillant (ibid.) says, * An oak 21 metres high thicken most rapidly in the direction in which 
gives off 2000 kilogrammes of watery vapour in they are most exposed to light and heat, 
a fine day.’ In Europe the thickening is always on the 

Ilartig (ibid.) says, *A Geniian morgen south side of the tree. In India, so far as it 
(=2*3895 acres) carrying 1000 trees of nine appears, it is in general mostly due west In all 
different kinds of conifers and broad -leaved trees likeliho^ the excess of solar heat furnishes the 
of 20yeaTs* planting, exhalesdaily during the period explanation in both cases. North ol the tropics 
of vegetation at least 3000 lbs. weight of water.* the sun always shines more or less from the south, 
Professor Prestwich (Water-beariug Strata, p. and gives out more heat from this than from sny 
118) says, *The leaves of a tree of average size other direction. From the tropics to the line, 
give off 2^ gallons of watery vapour daily.’ the sun is so nearly vertical, that the miss of 

Mr. Lawes sera, * 3 plants of wheat or barley beat contributed to a tree or any other body 
gave off 1^ gallon s= 250 ^tns of water for perpendicular to the earth, is from east or west, 
every grain of solid residue in the adult plant* But from dawn till noon the temperature 6f the 
M. Fautrat (Observations Me^teorolodques, sun is comparatively moderate,*— ft is from mid- 
1877-78, pp. 14-16) has come to the following day tUl sunset that the vast mass of heat is 
coiidttsiotis 1, when it rains more rain throw,n off, the rays shooting from the wsstward* 
falls over a wooded than over a noii-wooded area, In this direction a tree thickens on the same prin- 
m»d that whilst trees of all kinds possess the etple that it expands in Europe to the soathwaid, 
power of condensiDg vapour, broad-leaved trees The teak tree often baeomea in part pelri- 
pfoditee leas effect than la produced by the ffed,— that Is, the dq^timi of ailioa beeomea 
narrow-leaved coniferm, 2, That, as regards the so abundant aa to turn a portion of the trunk 
hygroasetrle condition of the air, the air over a into stone, ususlly resembling the petrified wood 
wooded area contains more watery vapour (p,;, of BgvpV Sind, Gujetat, Bmrma, and Trevicary. 
18) than an unwooded area, but that the coniferm etc« In tJpm India this is not at all oonfin^ 
have more watery vapour in tbtir cmsumamldent to the bamnoo or tha teak, both rematkanie 
atmoephme than the broad-leaved trees. If the fmr their stHceoiis aecietioni, forming in the 
vapour iBiiolved in the air was visible as am former a beautiful enamsl all over the item, 
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furnishing the sharp points of the leaves, and 
making too upper surface of the leaves of the 
latter eminently serviceable as sand-paper. The 
Ghunbhar wood found in the Nepal and Chitta- 
gong forests contains such quantities of silica, 
that the carpenter who contracts to saw it by the 
foot, makes it a condition in his bargain that 
it shall contain no stone. The ebony, the tama- 
rind, the sissoo, and the sitsal or jungle rose- 
wood, contain these secretions, though in much 
smaller quantities. The most mysterious circum- 
stance connected with the specimens from the 
petrified forests, is that for every atom of carbon 
or other organic matter that has been removed, 
an atom of silica has come in its room, the 
stnicture remaining so perfect that under the 
glass it could not be discovered whether it was 
a petrified or living specimen under inspection. 

The extension of fruit-bearing trees amongst 
the people is one deserving special attention. 
Advantages must arise to the great mass of the 
population from increasing the capabilities of the 
country in this respect. 

Throughout the central and western parts of 
Peninsular India, the chief cereals and pulses are 
grown in the cold season of the year. The culti- 
vators regard hedges and trees as injurious to 
crops, which are annually enclosed by the branches 
of thorny trees ; consequently, when the crops are 
off the ground, the whole territory has a treeless 
aspect, and in many places firewood bears a very 
high price. There arc great tracts, however, 
which could be beneficially planted with trees. 

The natives of Central Asia, even in their moat 
sanguinary wars, have refrained from injuring the 
fruit trees. Deuteronomy xx. 19, 20, forbade the 
Israelites to cut down any fruit tree in their 
sieges. When the Khalif Abubakr sent bis general 
Abu Sufian to invade Syria, his instructions were 
not to cut down any palm trees or burn any fields 
of com, to spare all fruit trees, and to slay no 
cattle but such as were required for the use of his 
army. And at the present day the Afghans in 
their constant in ter- tribal fights have never injured 
the mulberry trees, on the fruit of which they so 
lai^irely subsist 

Nothing irritates Burmese people more than to 
cut down fruit trees planted by their ancestors ; 
these are the only tnings tbe^ possess in the 
shape of family heirlooms, which descend from 
father to son, and from mother to daughter. 
Women weep over this kiud of destruction. A 
sacred tree of Burma, the thah-byay-bin, seems to 
be the jack-tree. In cholera times its leaves are 
kept in a pot or are scattered about the house. 

In many British colonies, so prodigal has been 
the destruction of Umber that the authoriUes 
have been compelled to adopt measures of re- 
striction. This has been the caae notably in 
Natal (where the depredaUons of the naUves 
have been considerable^ in Victoria and Western 
Australia, Queensland (where an annual liceuM 
fee has been imposed on wood-cuttew), and in 
O^lon. The climate of Jamaica is said to have 
become drier of late years in that portion of the 
island where the greatest clearances have been 
made; white in St Helena, where. voung plan- 
titioos ocoimj old clearances, the ialand suffeni 
less from dumught than immediately after the 
oolonisaUon of the island and the wholesale 
felling of the trees. 


The most ornamental flowering shrubs are thofie 
belonging to the genera Rosa, Rhododendron, 
Azalea, Kalmia, Andromeda, Vaccinium, etc. 
Among the evergreen shrubs arc the holly, the 
ivy, the jasmine, the box, various heaths, etc. 
Shrubs arc often planted together, forming what 
are called shrubberies, and when the kinds arc 
judiciously selected and arranged, these coUocLions 
add greatly to the beauty of the gardens and 
pleasure-ground where they are introduced. — Fcr- 
ffuftson, Tree and Serpent Worship; Rolksion ; Eng. 
Cyc. See Fruit; Timber. 

TREE FERN. Several tropical plants receive 
this name, as several species of Cyathea, viz. 
arborca, <lralbata, aculeata, and inuricata; also 
Hcmitelia horrida and Karsteniana, Alsophila 
armata of the West Indian Islands, Angiopteris 
pruinosa, Marattia, Blcchnum Brasiliensc, Also- 
phila excelsa of Norfolk Island, and A. Cooperi 
of Queensland. Abundance of root fibrils arc 
thrown out from the lower portion of som^ 
of their stems, and in some species beautiful 
scales clothe the stem. Mr. A. U. Wallace (Malay 
Archipelago^ met with species bearing their 
elegant heaas of fronds more than 30 feet in the 
air. 

TREPANG. 

Sea slug, .... Eno. I Holoihuries, . . , Fr. 
]^chc-de-mer, ^ . , Fr. 1 Hichode, . Mahr.,Pobt. 

This is one of the Holothuriadse, an edible 
sea-slug, collected in large quantities throughout 
the Indian Archipelago, especially among the 
Eastern Islands. China is almost the only 
market There are many varieties, which vary 
greatly in size, sometimes a foot in length, with 
a girth of three inches. Some sell at £9, Ts. fid. 
per 133^ lbs. ; the trepang (Lotong) of Borneo, 
at £4, 38. 4d. per 133§ lbs. ; the trepang (Bnanga- 
kulit) of Singapore, £3, 15s. per 133 i llw. ; 
the trepang (randans) of Borneo, £5 per 133i 
lbs. TJie inhabitants of Celebes, receiving ad- 
vances from the resident Chinese, have been long 
in the habit of making annual voyages in their 
quest of trepang. Gutted, dried in the sun, and 
smoked, it is considered cured, and fit for its only 
market, that of China, to which many hundred 
tons arc yearly sent for the consumption of the 
curious epicures of that country. The fisheries 
of the trepang for China resemble that of the 
anchovy to the people of Europe. See Holo- 
Uiuria. 

TRETA YUGA, Sansk., from Tree, three, 
and Yuga, a definite period of time. The four 
yuga are numbered according to the quantity 
of religion in each; thus the satya has four 
parts ; the treta, three ; the dwapiffa, two ; and 
the kalee, one. The Treta yu^ is the Hindu 
silver sfid comprises a period of 1,296,000 
years. See Tng^ 

TREVACARRY. In the chain of mountains 
which pass by Ginm, fossils arc found. Those 
of Trevacarry, a Tillage 21 miles from Pondi- 
cherry, are worthy of observation . — Sonnevars 
5. 

TREVELYAN, Sm CHARLES EDWARD, 
K.C.B., of the Bengal Civil Service, wrote oi: 
the condition of the people of India, 1839. He 
served in the Home Trmury Office, in 1859 
was Governor of Madras, submuently Financial 
Secretary of India. Bold in design, energetic 
in execution, earnest in manner, thirsting for 
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TBEWIA NUDIFLORA. 


TRIANTHEMA INTERMEDIA. 


learning and knowledge, in conversation he ever 
took for granted that all were equal to himself. 
— Thurlowy p. 34. 

TREWIA NUDIFLORA. Zmw., Roxh, 
Tetragastrift otseai Ocertn, Rottlera Indioa, Willd, 
Trewia maorophylla, Moth, R. Hooperiana, Blume, 

T. maorostaohja, Klolach, 

Pitori, • • . Bombay. Kat koombla, . S. Can. 
Kanahi, . . . Malbal. 

A middling-sized tree, common throughout the 
plains of the Madras Presidency, also in Bengal, 
Ceylon, Java, and Sumatra; the timber is soft, 
and of no value ; root used medicinally. — Beddome^ 
FI. Sylv. xxiv. p. 281. 

TRB-YANG-DONG-YANG, a celebrated rock 
fortress of Burma. It is said once to have been 
used as a fortress by the Karens a^inst the 
Burmese, and to have been held for a long time, 
until, the supply of water and provisions being 
exhausted, they were starved to death. (There is 
no spring in the basin.^ From this incident 
arose the name of the place, Dong Yang, Rock 
of Weeping, and Tre Yang for the brook below, 
Brook of Weeping, 

TRIAD. Too triads of the nations are many. 
Geryou, the three-headed, is famous in classical 
antiquity : 

* Qnalis Atlantiaco memoratur littore quondam, 

Monitrum Qeryones immane tricorporis ireo, 

Cui tres in pugna dextrse varia arma gcrebant 

Una ignes Qaevos.* 

* Thus on the coast, from hoary Atlas named. 

Stood triple Geryon : in his three right hands 

Three weapons fierce he brandished, vengeful fire.* 

The triad of the Greeks, so frequently referred 

to by Proclus, has been largely examined by 
Gudworth. The inhabitants of Northom Europe 
had various trinities. That of the prose Edda is 
Cdin, Vile, and Ve ; of the Voluspa, Odin, 
Hsenir, and Ledur. The Scandinavians swore by 
Odin, Friya, and Njord. 

The Nomir or Destinies were three. Among 
the Druids the number three was sacred and 
mystical ; hence their writing-rods of three 
sides, and the fondness of the ancient British 
bards for the triad, tribanau, or triplet — 

‘ Eiry mynydd — gwangeus lar — 

Goehwfban gwynt ar dalar— 

Yn yr ing gorau yw*r Oar.’ 

* Snow of the mountain ! the bird is ravenous for food — 
Keen whistles the blast on the headland — 

In distress the friend is most valuable.* 


The triad of the Babylonian and Assyrian was 
Ana, Bel, and Hea, lords, respectively, of the 
heavens, of the visible world, and of the sea and 
infernal remons. Ana was originally worsMpped 
at Erech, but in later times the goddess Ishtar 
took his place at this city ; Bel had his chief seat 
at Nipur, and Hea at the city of £ri|^. 

The triad among the Hebrews wak represented 
by the three yod, or by the high priest extending 
the thumb and two forefingers as he stretched 
his right hand over the assembled mnltitude. The 
Pope of Rome adopts this form. 

Trini^ of Christians, God the Father, God the 
8o^ and God the Holy Ghost. 

The Egyptian triad was of three brothers. 

The mad of the Southern Buddhists has 
Gautama as the diief, represented three 
terpendicnlar -lines, sometimes united at the 
bo^m Qharsgon). Buddha, Dharma or the Law, 
and the Ohnron or OongregaMon, are representea 


W the Trisul or Triratna. San-she-Joo lae, the 
laihagatha of the three ages, is the Buddhist 
trinity of China. The Hindu trinity is Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva. 

The Chaldees had two triads, each ^od witii 
a wife or female power, like the saku of the 
Hindus. Their first triad was II or Ra, tho 
supreme ; Ana ; and Hea, the god of life. Their 
second triad was Sin or Hurki, the moon-god *, 
San or Sansi, the sun-god ; and Vul or Iva, tho 
god of the atmosphere. 

Secret triad societies have been formed all over 
the Chinese empire, the members of which have 
seen with impatience the Manchu domination, and 
cherished the idea of overthrowing it to obtfun a 
national government. 

The members arc initiated with secret cere- 
monies. It has a religious character, with politi^l 
aspirations. The members name it Tien-te-jin, 
Heaven, Earth, Man. In the reign of the emperor 
Kea King, it was styled Ticn-te-hwuy, i,e. the 
Celesto-terrestrial Society, but the name by whicli 
they chiefly distinguish themselves is Hung Kea, 
or the blood family. 

Three pure ones are recognised by the Taouist 
of China. 

The Buddhist triad or mystic syllable A U M, 
is thus interpreted : — 

A, the Vija mantra of the male Buddha, the generative 
power. 

U, the Vija of tho female Dharma or Adi Prajni, the 
type of productive power, 

M, the Vija of Sanga, the union of the etsences of 
both. 

Three preciouBgems of the Buddhists are Buddha, 
Dharma, Sangha, the lord, the law, the assembly. 

A triple god is described by Kircher among the 
Japanese ; and the celebrated triad of the Hindus 
comprise Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. 

The Ansariah recognise Miaana, Ism, Bab, 
Spirit, Name, and Door. See Trimurtti. 

TRIANGLE. This, in Hindu mythology, when 
the apex points downwards, is symbolical of 
Vishnu, considered as the principle of humidity ; 
to descend being the property of water, and it 
naturally assumes that figure. When with the 
apex upwards, it is a symbol of Siva as fire, it 
being the unvaried form of tho igneous element. 
— Moores Pantheon^ p. 23, 

TRIANTHEMA CRYSTALLINUM. Willde. 

T. triquetra, MoUlcr, | Papullaria cry8tallina,/’'or. 
Alethi, . • . • Hind. | Kooka-pabkoora, , Txl« 

A plant of Arabia and India, used as a spinach. 
— Roxh. ii. p. 444. 

TRIANTHEMA DECANDRUM. Linn. 

Zallla deeandra, Swuu 

Oado hunya, . , Beno. Swit punamavi, Sansx. 

Biskhopra, . . . DoxH. Vallal shanmne, . Tam. 

Qadabtini, . , , Hind. TaUa^galijeru, . , Til. 

A weed common in Peninsular India ; its roots, 
size of a small finger, light brown outside, white 
within, are aperient. Four j^godas weight of 
bark of the root made into a decoction with one 
pound water, and boiled down to half a pound, 
will open the bowels.— Rox6. ; Aintlie : O’Sk. 

TRIANTHEMA INTERMEDIA. Stocks. 
Marmay, • . . Panj. 1 Wah, Waho, . . Bind. 

Seeds used for food in times of scaicity. Dr. 
Stocks notices the Waho of Sind, T. intermedia, 
Stocks ( also T. micrantha. Stocks, tl^ (Thotl 
lui or Teysnr l&Di of Sinr^ 
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TBIANTHBMA OBCORDATUM. 


TRICHODESMA INDICUM. 


TRIANTHEMA OBCORDATUM. Roxh 

r. monogyna, Boxb. | T. pentandra, />. C. 
buni. .... Bkno. I Sharvalay kiray, . Tam. 


T. monogyna, jRox&. 
Sabuni, .... Bkno. 
Lai and Swet-aabuni, ,, 
Naaurjangi, . , Dukh. 
Warma, .... Hind. 
Pimnrnavi, . . . Sansk. 


Sharanne, . • 

Ambati maddn, 
Yerra galijeru, 
Bodo'pail-Kura» 


powder, mixed with oil, against the itch, and also 
for wasiiing the hair. — O'Sh. 

TRICHI NOPOLY, a large town in the Carnatic 
portion of the Peninsula of India, in lat. 10"^ 49' 45" 
N., and long. 78° 44' 21" E. ; population, 84,449. 
Its Hindu name, Tri-Sira*pelly, or place of the 
A troublesome weed, springe up cycrywliere; is from a tradition Muhammadans 

the young leaves used ai spinal; when somewhat ‘ l‘°ly called 

old, mix^ with others, an^d used as greens. The “ntonmeM, and 

fftAf ia Rives Its name to a revenue district in the Madras 

hwinil tlT thn Presidency, lying between lat. 10° 37' and 11° 30' 

uite ; is conSde^rharJi^^^^^^^^ Arca^‘35?5 bZTJlTf- nl 'accor^f tf the 

71 its braneh the Colerun, 

of These rivers almost rejoin each other about 10 

fhom T? -I To f f or r ®f Tricl.inopo y city. 

thl ToL,. f P ^ ® The Cauvery river enters the district in the 

in the Tcnasserim Provinces. — Mason. . u looo io 

ffipTDfTT TTo « MM Aa jUm w cst , it IS 120'' ysids Tvido. About 12 miles 

naISffilvJophy“.^ert T4 • ' ‘i* ‘i'® 

in India. One or other mecies is common in the 'P.Uo rnlnmn. whloh flows on to the sea near 


Its Aistiia. \/ut: ur uwlur spcuicH is uuiuiuuii lu viic - ^ ^ a mm aUm ««« 

SK -I'M, it Tb. toltMto 


in Tibet. T. cistoides grows in the gardens 
India ; it has some aperient properties. 
TRIBULUS LANUGINOSUS. Linn. 

T. terrestrifl Zeylaiiicus, Bunn. 
KhuflHuk-uii-iiaghir, Arad. Ookru-khurd, , . Pfi 

Peh'tsih li, . . . Chin. Gckahuruka, . . San 

Woolly oalirops, , Eno. Sudu mostra, , . , 

Qokuru, Ookru, . Hind. Sembii niringhi, . Sin 

Neringii, . . Malkal. Nerinji, .... T. 

Bakhra, Bhukri, Panj. Chiri pallcru, . . I 

Kokullaky . . „ Yorra p.allcru, . . 


is secured by two dams or anicuts, the upper at 
Srirangain, 874 yard.s long, across the head of the 
CohTiin, including two islands, erected in 1836 
by Captain (Sir Arthur) (yotton; and a lower 
dam across the same river, 60 miles farther to 
the eastward, which Rupplies the Veranum tank, 
and irrigates the Chclliimbrum and Manargudi 
taluks of S. Arcot. The grand anicut is an 
ancient work constructed by a former sovereign 
of 'Panjore. It secures the irrigation of Tanjorc, 
The woolly caltrops grows throughout India, and allows the surplus water to go to tlic Colerun. 
It has large, bright yellow, sweet-scented flowers, Trichinopoly fortress was besieged in 1753-56 
and angular, thorny fruits all the year round, by Chanda Sahib and the French. Insido 
The generic name is from the Greek Tp//3oAof, the fort is the Trichinopoly rock, a mass of 
three-spiked or three-pointed. This is often gneiss, which rises, like many others in the 
confounded with the Pedalium murex. The district, abruptly out of the plain to a height of 
seeds and capsules are highly mucilaginous, and 273 feet above the level of tho street at its foot, 
in China are used in spenuatorrhena. — Roxb, ; The ascent to this rock (Tayumaiiaswami-Malai) 
Stewart; Smith; Jaffreij ; Ainslie ; Riddell. is p.artly by a covered stone staircase, and partly 

TRIBUTARY SIATES or Tributary Mahals, by steins cut in the rock itself. Upon it is a Siva 
the designation of 19 Indian chiefshipa, between temple, and at the top a small temple dedicated 
lat 20® 3' 65" and 21° 67' 40" N., and long, 84® to rillaiyar (Ganapati). Every year (August) 
21' 41" and 86® 48' 41" E. Their names arc Angul, a festival at this temple attracts a crowd of 
Athgarh, Bankigarh, Baramba, Baripada, Bead, pilgrims. In 1849 (22a August), owing to some 
Daspalu, Daspur, Dcnkanal, Hindol, Hondapa, confusion in descending, a panic occurred, and 
Keonjbur, Khandpara, Lakara, Narsingapur, at least 250 persons lost Hieir lives in the crush. 
Nilgiri, Nyagarh, Kanpur, Talchir, and Tigaria. In 1871, in the population, there were 1,115,776 
About 60,000 Mons or Peguans pay tribute to Hindus, 32,024 Miisalmans, 50,822 Native Chris- 
Siam ; and l^tween latituaes 8° and 7° N. the tians, 1400 European and Eurasian Christians, 
Malays in the principalities of Patani, Calantan, and 143 Jains. The most numerous Hindu castes 
and IVinganu on the cast, and on the west those are the Villalar (200,853) and the Vannian 
of Queda and Perak, are subject, through the (898,410). Brahmans number 31,428. The non- 

g ovemor of Ligor, to the Siamese sovereignty : Aryan races are numerous. 

ut that sovereignty is by no means undisputed TRICHIURUS, a genus of edible Ashes of S.^ia 
by the inhabitants in the less acceuible parts, seas. T. lepturus, Linn., tho silvoiy hair-tail, is 
Many of the ohiefships'of British India ore tribu- one of the largest of the flattened, small-scaled 
tary to tho British, paying annually money, or Ashes. It occurs at Shan-tung, in tho gulf of 
sending shawls, horses, elephants, etc. In the Peh-chi-li in China, in N. Ohioa, and Corea, and 
year 1880-81, tribute, chouth contributions for is largely salted, dried, and eaten. It is captured 


the pay of local corps, and succession fees, 
amount to £742,209. — Bovoring*$ Siam^ i. p. 88. 

TRIOHILIA BMBTICA. 

Beka, • Arab. 1 Djous-ol-kal (fruit), Abab. 
Common on the mounti^s of Yemen and in 
Senegal. The fruit is used by the Arabs in 


near the surface. 

TRICHODESMA INDICUM. R, . 

Chota kulphft, . Hind. 1 Oao sal^o, ■ 
Rat-mandoo, . . Kahh. | Nila kai, 


Chota kulpha, 
]^t-mandoo, . 
Rati Burkh, • 
Kowribooti, » 


Ouva gutti, 



THICHODESMA ZEYLANICUM. 


TRICHOSANTHES CORDATA. 


It ig used lor piirifyitig the blood, also as a 
diuretic, and a cure for snake-bites. — Powell; 
asL 

TRICHODESMA ZEYLANICUM. Brown. 
Grows in Abyssinia, S. Asia, and extra-tropical 
Australia. It is a plant of Ceylon and the 
Penineula^ and is the Buro kulpha of Bengal, and' 
the Borago Zcylanica of Linuseas. Dromedaries 
evince an extraordinary predilection for it. T. 
Africanum, R. Br.^ and spinulosum, are found 
in the same region. — Vottff ; Von Mueller. 

TRICHODKSMIUM ftRYTHR>EUM, a fila- 
mentous alga which the Red Sea is supposed to 
have obtained its name from. It is of a blood- 
red colour, often covers large areas, and appears 
and disap^ars somewhat capriciously. It has as 
^nonym, T. Ehrenbergii. During the year 1823, 
Ehrenbe^ spent several months on the borders of 
the Red Sea, at Tor, very near Mount Sinai, and 
there witnessed the surprising phenomenon of the 
blood-red coloration of the entire bay, which 
fronts the part of that town. The open sea, 
outside the coral reef, was of the ordinary colour, 
but the short waves of the calm sea bore to the 
shore, during the heat of the day, a mucilaginous 
matter of a blood-red colour, depositing it on the 
sandy beach, so that in the space of little more 
than half an hour, the entire bay was margined 
by a red border many feet in width. The 
coloration was owing to minute, almost invisible, 
fiocci, some greenish in colour, others of an 
intense green, but mostly of a deep red. The 
water in which they floated was, however, 
perfectly colourless. This very interesting 
phenomenon was investigated at leisure, during 
several days, with every possible care. The 
colouring matter was examined with the 
microscope. The fiocci were found to be com- 
posed of little bundles of oscillatoria filaments; 
they were in shape fusiform or elongated, wero 
irregular, rarely more than a line long, and were 
invested with a kind of mucilaginous sheath. 
The fiocci themselves did not exactly resemble 
one another, nor did thev contain filaments. 
Whilst the sun was above the horizon, the fiocci 
remained on the surface of the water in the 
glasses he had brought up ; during the night they 
sank to the bottom, or when he shook the glass, 
though remounting to the surface some little 
time afterwards. T. Hindsli, also of a blood-red 
colour, has been found off ^e west coast of S. 
America. 

Two minute species of Tricbodesmium, wbicb 
have been collected in the Atlantic, imparted a 
dottdinesB to the water over a very large area, 
but were not coloured. They were so diffused 
that it was difficult to collect the excessively 
minute fiocci, far smaller than thoib at Colombo, 
and colouring the sea there. 

Dr, Oollingwood mentions that he bad never 
seen red Trichodesmium, or any tint of red. He 
had seen it 3^wish-brown. He bad seen the 
Indian Ocean red from myriads of minute red 
omataoem, and in the Formosa Ohminel from red 
gelatinous worms, but never by Trichodesmium. 
^Ehrmberg on ike Coloration of the Red Sea, 
in Poggendorf e AnnaU ; AnnaU and Magazine 0/ 
Ceylon OhHrver. 

TRIOHOOASTEB PA8CIATUS, the butterfly 
fish of the *Bi^ of Bengal. 

TRIOHOGLOS8U8 ENTELES and T. iris are 


pretty little lorikeets of Timor. T. ornatus, of 
Celebes, and T. Swainsonii, are beautiful brush- 
tongued parrakeets. 

TRICHOPODUS TRICHOPTERUS. Pallaz. 
Like the rest of the family, this fish is capable of 
sustaining life out of water, particularly if kept 
' in wetted fresh leaves, or occasionally sprinkled 
with water. At Penang it is numerous in stream- 
lets and ponds, where it is eaten by the poorest 
classes. The exquisite beauty of the metallic 
iridescent colours makes these fishes acquisitions 
in garden tanks. Like Osphromenus oliax, they 
arc very pugnacious among themselves. A species 
of Trichopodus was discovered by Dr. Campbell 
in the rivers of the Sikkim iiasses in the nortnern 
frontier of Bengal. 

TRICHOSANTHES, a genus of plants belong- 
ing to the CucurbitaccflB. Several East Indian 
species, anguina, bracteata, cordata, cucumerina, 
dioica, and heteroclita, are known ; some are used 
as vegetables, but others contain a purgative 
principle. T. ainara, of St. Domingo, has bitter 
and astringent seeds, sometimes emetic.. — 0*Sh. 

TRICHOSANTHES ANGUINA. Linn. 
Chiohinga, Behg., Hind. Galar tori, Pandol, Panj, 
Jijinga, Jinga, „ ,, Pottola, . . . . Hanrk. 

rai-len mw»», . . Bitrm. Kadotri, .... SiND. 

Snake gourd, . . Eno. Rebhrl, .... „ 

Chichunda, . . . Hind. Podi-urilanga, . . Singh. 
Purwar, .... „ Pudalunkai, . . Tam. 

Petala ular, . . Malat. Lingapotla, . . . T*t. 

Pctalri-uiar; . . „ Pottlakaya, ... ,, 

This is generally cultivated for its long snake- 
like fruit, used in curries ; is sown in the rains, 
and grown generally over a high pandall, in order 
that the fruit may have space to hang down ; a 
small stone or weight is tied to the end to increase 
its length, which varies from a foot and a half to 
three feet or more. Ibiw, it resembles a cucum- 
ber in flavour, but is better dressed in a stew or 
curry, and often cut into lengths, and filled with 
a preparation of minced meat. This is peculiar 
to India, is of easy culture, and is to be seen on 
trellises around the doors of the native cabins ; 
the fruit grows beautifullv striped, small, and 
tapering, so that, hanging down from the trellis, 
they look like striped snakes suspended from the 
foliage of trees. — Roxh.; Riddell ; Jaffrey ; Mason. 
TRICHOSANTHES BRACTEATA. Lam. 

T. nalmaift, Boxb. T. anguina, WeJl. 

T. kaki konda, Roxh. Modeooa bracteata, Lam. 

T. laeiniosa, Wight. 

Buro makal, « . Bsno. Abuva. Awa suda, Tel. 
Anko-rute, . . . Tam. Kaki donda, Abuba, „ 

This grows in botli the Peninsulas of India, in 
Bengal, the Debra Doon, and the Khassya moun- 
tains. It is a large climbing plant, with a globular 
fruit, which is reg^ded by tne natives as poison « 
ous, but the stem is much esteemed in diseases of 
cattle, and in inflammatioii of the lungs. — Dre. 
Roxh,, Voigt, Gibson. 

TRICHOSANTHES CORDATA. Roxb. 

T. palmata, Roxb. | Bhooin-kootnra, , Bsmo* 

This plant grows on the banks of the Megna 
river, where the inhabitants use the root as a 
substitute for calumba root, and it has been sent 
to England as the true calumba of Mozambique. 
It hM large white flowers. Its Bengidi name is 
identical with that of the sweet potato, Batatas 
paniculata. The root is tuberous, perennial, 
^wing to the size of a man's hea£*-*jRoxb. ; 
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TRICHOSANTHES CUCUMERINA. 


TRIGLIDiE. 


TRICHOSANTHES CUCUMERINA. Litin. 

T. oordaU, Watt, I T. paltnato, Roaeb, 


Ban-potely . . . Beho. 
rba*b'hol>kha, • . Bubm. 
Bitter gourd, • . £no. 
Jangli ohuchinga^ . Hind. 


PodavaUm, . • Maleal. 
Pepudeli Pudel, . Tam. 
Oheud jP^lA, Patola, Tkl. 
Adavi obeda, • • „ 


This plant grows in the valleys of the Him- 
alayas, in hedges in Bengal, in the two Peninsuli^ 
of India, and in Tenasseiim. Its uiwipe fruit is 
very bitter, but is eaten by the natives in their 
curries, and is reckoned anthelmintic. — Roxb.; 
Vvigt; Mason; O'Sh, 

TRICHOSANTHES DIOICA. Roxh, 
Bun-putol, . . . Bbno. I Pulwul, .... Hind. 
Ko-lau, Kwa-Uu, OniN. | Kommu potla, . . Tel. 

This occurs wild in Bengal, but is cultiva^ 
there for its unripe fruit and tender tops, which 
are eaten in curries and reckoned very whole- 
some. An alcoholic extract of the unripe fruit. is 
described as a powerful and safe cathartic in 3 to 
grain doses, repented every third hour till the 
desired effect is produced. — Roxb,; Voigt; O'Sh, 
TRICHOSANTHES INCISA. Roitl 
Birme ke-jur, . . Dukh. I Chinna avagooda vayroo, 
Sirroo corrutti-vayr, Tam. | Tel. 

This has a light-coloured and very bitter-tasted 
root. Pounded small and mixed with margosa 
oil, it is applied to offensive sores inside the - ears, 
and is also poured up the nostrils in cases of 
ozsena. The taste of the rind is singulaiiy bitter, 
but in three-grain doses, thrice daily, it produced 
no sensible effect. — Aiwif . ; O'Sh, 
TRICHOSANTHES VILLOSA of Java, fruit 
acts like colocynth. — O'SK 
TRIDACNA, a genus of molluscs of the family 
Tridacnidm, ooiuphsing the genera Tridacua and 
Hippopua, the shells of which are the largest 
known amongst acalephous molluscs. T. gigas is 
sometimes 4i feet long, weighing 500 lbs. T. 
safrana is of a beautiful blue round the edges ; a 
third species is T. squamosa. There are known 
six recent and one fossil species. Tridacua sliells 
are used in some of the islands of the Pacific 
()oean, at Lesson Island, at Ualao, at some of the 
Live Islands, and in New Guinea, to form adzes. 
— Woodu'ord ; Fitjuitr. 

Tridacua gigas, the gigantic clam shell, was 
formerly of such value, that the Republic of 
Venice presented one to Fiancis l., who gave it to 
the church of Sfc. Sulpicc in Paris, and it is still 
used there as a basin for lioly water. It is the 
BeniUer of the French, Its shell is transversely 
oval, with great iinbricato-^uamoua ribs, the 
scales short, arched, and lying near together; 
the interstices of the ribs are not striated. *1 he 
size and weight of this immense^ bivalve, the 
largest and heaviest known, combined with the 
beautiful marble-like appeamnee and whiteness 
of the inside of the valves, have always caused it 
to be sought for as an ornament for grotto- work 
or for garden fountains ; and, indeed, the valve of a 
large individuid forms a very picturesque basm for 
catching the clear falling water, and tousmitting 
it through the deep interstices of its indenteu 
edge to the reservoir below. This 
hardly have been the Tiidacna of Pliny (Nat, 
Hist, xxxii. ti), but his Pedalia or oysters, a foot 
kmg, from th« Iiidiau Sea, may have «>"« « 
the Tiidacnas of modern authors. At Carteret 
Harbour, New Ireland, the natives obtain many 
Very large inividuals, whose flesh they eat raw. 


This species occur atTongataboo, at tlie Moluccas, 
at Timor, and at Waygiou, and appear to inhabit 
rather shidlow water. 

Hippopua maculatus, Lam, 

Ohsmft hippopoB, Linn, | TridMiia mseulats, Quoy, 
Hippopttsmsottlatus,Xom. | BeaPs paw clam. 

This well-known but beautiful species, now 
much used ‘in the ornamental arts for inkstands, 
etc., has a traversely ovate shell, which is of 
moderate size, ventricose, ribbed, subsquamous, 
and white spotted with red or wrple ; the lunule 
is heart-shaped and oblique. The natuxaUi^ of 
the Voyage of the Astrolabe found this species at 
Carteret Harbour, New Ireland, and also at Vani- 
kero, where they collected specimens left dry on 
the reefs. It spins a byssus. — Eng, Cyc,; Wood* 
tvard^ p. 453. 

TRIIIANDI, a Saiva mendicant, who carried in 
his hand three wands, to illustrate his commfmd 
over his thoughts, words, and acts. Tliis practice, 
however, has ceased to be observed. They are 
in habits like Gosains, and do not marry. Their 
bodies after death are buried, not barned* — Wils, 

TKI-DASA. Sansk. 3 times 10; the 83 
Hindu divinities, viz. 12 Adityas, 8 Vaaus, 11 
Rudras, and 2 Aswins. — Dowson, 

TRIDENTS are affixed to taffrails of junks, to 
tops of houses, to ward off evil ; with the same 
object three earthenware guns are placed in China 
on a house, also a cock. 

TRIDODYA, in the Doab, a sort of Anger-ring. 

Till FOLIUM, a genus of plants belon^g to 
the natural order FabacecB. Many species are 
known. They are the trefoils or clovers so largely 
used in Europe as fodder for cattle. Dr. Irvine 
mentions T. Indicuin, called in Hindi Bun-mether, 
Jhunjurie or Goolabi, ns very common in Ajinir, 
Mar war, and Jeypore. Camels are fond of it ; 
other cattle do not eat it. T. repens, the white 
or Dutch clover, is said to be the shamrock worn 
by the Irish as a badge. Leaves with three 
divisions have from remote times been regained 
with superstitious reverence. T. pratense, Linn., 
is the ordinary red clover of Europe, Asia, and 
Japan. — F. Von Mueller; Voigi^ p. 210. 

TRIGARTHA, lit. 3 strongholds, the modem 
Kangra and Jalandhar Doabs. 

TKI-GARTTA, the modern Doab and Kangra. 

THIGLID-E, the gurnard family of Ashes, of 
the order Acanthopterygii. The family is arranged 
into four groups. 

First Group. Hetorolepidina. 

Gen, 8 Chirus, 2 Ophidion, 1 Agrammus, 1 Zanio- 
lepis*. 

Seoond Group. Scorpaenma. 

Gm, 25 Sebastes, 21 Scorpienar 1 Glyptauchen, 8 


roge, t AgnopuH, o 

pleura, 1 Hemitripteru*, 1 Amphiprionichthyi, 2 Syu* 
ancidium, 2 Synanceja, 2 Micropua, S Minoua, (5 Pelor, 
1 Chorismodactylua. 

Third Group. Oottina. 

Gen, 2 Podabrua, 2 Blepslaa, 1 Naui^hthya, 1 Scor- 
pwnichthya, 26 Cottua, 10 Centridermlchthya, 1 loelus, 
1 Triglopa, 2 Hemilepi Jotua, 2 Artediua. 1 Ptyonotua, 
I Polycaulua, 29 Platycephalua, 1 Hopliohthya, 2 Bern* 
bras, 8 IMonotua, 6 Lepiiiotrigw, 14 Trigla. 

Fourth Group. Oataphracti. 

Gen. 10 Agoxiua, 2 Aapitloplioroidea, 6 Periatethua, 4 
Ductylopterua, 1 OepbalaoauthuB. 

Dactylopterus voUtans is of the Mediterranean, 
and D. onentaris of the East Indies. The flying 
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TRiaONA LCEVICEPS. 


TRl-KUTA. 


guroai^B raise themselves into the air by means 
of their pectoral fins, and swing themselves for- 
ward for a hundred feet. 

TRIGONA LiEVIOEPS, Smith, of Burma and 
Singapore, the bee which buries the Vatica 
robusta and other daminer resins. It is the 
Kalliada of the Malealam hill-men. The Burmese 
call the resin Pwai-nyet. 

TRIGONELLA, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Fabacem or Bean tribe. There are about 
thirty species. T. coerulia, oorniculata, foeuum- 
graecum, and ornithopodioides occur in India. 
T. corniculata, Ziiw,, T. elatior, Sm., a native of 
France, but cultivated in India. It has small 
yellow dowers, and fruits in the cold season. 

TRIGONELLA FCI^NUM-GUiECUM. Z. 


Halbeh, Shimlet, . Arab. 
Mentia, .... Can. 
Fenugreek, . . . Enq. 
Methi, .... Hind. 


Slicmlit, .... Pkrs. 
IJluwa, .... Singh. 
Veiidium, . . . Tam. 

Menti kura, Mentual, TKl. 


This plant is a native of the south of Europe, 
but is cultivated in Asia Minor and in India. 
Mucilage, starch, fixed oil, and colouring matter 
constitute the greater part of its seed, which are 
used by the native practitioners in dysenteric 
affections, cough, and special diseases, and the 
Arabs employ it in poultices and fomentations. 
It is cultivated for a pot-herb, considered very 
wholesome. It imparts a very strong odour and 
taste to curries, and the seeds are said to be 
slightly tonic. They are also used as coffee after 
roasting, and to form a yellow dye, and are siiid 
to be emmenagogue. — Powell, 

TRIGONOMETRICAL SURVEY of India was 
begun at Capo Comorin in 1800. Its originator 
was Colonel Lambton, who has been succeeded 
by Sir George Everest, Sir Henry Waugh, Colonel 
J. T. Walker, and Colonel Thuillier, and about 
three-fourths of the whole of British India has 
been surveyed. It is calculated that by the year 
1886, the whole of the vast area of India, 1,382,024 
square miles, will have been coinplete<l by the 
Grand Trigonometrical Survey, and by the Topo- 
graphical and Revenue Surveys, though portions 
may require resurvcyiiig. In the triangulatious of 
India, chains of triangles have been canied along 
the principal meridians and tlie course of the 
eastern and western frontier, and these were con- 
nected together by other chains, the northernmost 
of which followed the Himalayan frqntier line, 
while others were curried along certain parallels 
of latitude at convenient intervals. Colonel 
EveresCs meridional arc is the axis of the system. 
Base lines are measured at the extremities of the 
longitudinal chains, and at the points where the 
chains cross Colonel Everest’s arc. The great 
quadrilateral figure which connects Debra Doon 
with Kurachee comprises four base lines and 
about 2000 angles, appertaining to 8 chains of 
triangles. — Am. hid. Admin. 

TRIGONOMETRY as known to the Hindus 
ap{>eared to Professor Playfair to have been tlrawn 
up by one ’who was deeply vei-sed in the subject, 
and who knew more than he thought necessary 
to communicate. It is probably a compedium 
formed by some ancient adept in geometry, for 
the use of others who were mere practical calcu- 
lators.— p. 128. ’ 

TRIGONOSTEMON LAWIANUS. Nimmo. 

Dimorphocalyx glabellus, 1 Croton Lawianus, Nimmo. 

Thw. I Welle wenne, . . Hinoh. 


A very common middliog-sised tree in the 
dense, moist western foresto of the PeninsuliL 
from Canara down to S. Travancore, up to 8500 
feet elevation on the Bombay Ghats and in Ceylon. 
— Beddomt, FL Sylv, 

TRIKALA, of the Cis-Sutlej, is wheat and 
barley sown together. It ia ciuled guji in the 
Pan jab. 

TKIKANDA, a Sanskrit vocabulary in three 
cheers. 

raiKUTA, Sansk., from Tri, three, and Kuta, 
a mountain peak. Tri-kuta-devi, three-peaked or 
trident goddess, a triple-peaked mountain in the 
Outer Himalaya, south of Chaneni, held sacred by 
the Hindus. It is a curious three-peaked hill, the 
last culminating point of the range separating the 
Chenab from the Ravi. — Thomson's Tr. p. 811. 

TRI-KUTA. Colonel Tod tells us that the 
infant Bappa, son of Nagadit, when only three 
years old, was conveyed to the fortress of Bhan- 
dere, where he was protected by a Bhil of Yadu 
descent. Thence he was removed for greater 
security to the wilds of Porassur. AVithiu its 
impervious recesses rose the three-peaked (tri- 
kuta) mountain, at whose base was the town of 
Nagindra, the abode of Brahmans, who performed 
the rites of the great god. In this retreat passed 
the early years of Bappa, wandering through 
the alpine valleys, amidst the groves of Bal 
and the shrines of the brazen calf. The most 
antique temples are to be seen in these spots,— 
within the dark gorge of the mountain, or on its 
rugged summit, in the depths of the forest, and 
at the sources of streams, where sites of seclusion, 
beauty, and sublimity alternately exalt the mind's 
devotion. In these regions the creative power 
appears to have been the earliest, and at one 
time the sole object of adoration, whose symbols, 
the serpent- wreathed phallus (liDgaml, and its 
companion the bull, were held sacrea even by 
the children of the forest. In these silent retreato 
Siva (Maliadeva) continued to rule triumphant, and 
the most brilliant festivities of Udaipur were those 
where his rites were celebrated in the nine days 
sacred to him, when the Jain and Vaishnava mix 
with the most zealous of his votaries. But the 
strange gods from tlie plains of the Yamuna and 
Gauges have withdrawn a portion of the zeal of 
the Gehlot from their patron divinity Ekiinga, 
whose dewan or vicegerent is the rona. The 
temple of Ekiinga, situated in one of the narrow 
defiles leading to the capital, is an immense 
structure, though more sumptuous than elegant 
It is built entirely of white marble, most elabor* 
atuiy carved and embellished ; but, lying in the 
route of a bigoted foe, it has undergone many 
dilapidations. The brazen bull, placed under his 
own dome, facing the sanctuary of the phallus, is 
nearly of the natural size, iu a recumbent posture. 
It is cast (hollow) of good shape, highly polished, 
and without flaw, except where the hammer of 
the Tartar had opened a passage in the hollow 
flank in search of treasure. Amongst the many 
temples where the brazen call forms, part of the 
establishment of Bal Cesar, there is one sacred to 
Nanda alone, at Naen, in the valley. This lordly 
bull has his shrine attended as devoutly as was 
that of Apia at Memphis will Ekiinga yiekl 
to his brother Scrapis. changes of position 
of the Apis at Naen ore received as indications of 
the fruitfulness of the seasons, though it is not 
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TRIKUTA. 


TRIMURTTL 


apparent how such are contrived. There are . attributes are those of the Creator, the Preserver, 
perhans in India millions of the idol Nandi, the and the Destroyer. The consort of Brahma is 


perhaps in India millions of the idol Nandi, the and the Destroyer. The consort of Brahma is 
Dull or calf vahan of Siva, and it is always placed Saraswati; of Vishnu, Laluhmi, Padmi, or Sil; 
in a seated posture looking towards the lingam. and that of Siva is Parvati, Bhawani, or Durga. 
^Travels, 136 : Tod's Rajasthan^ L 222. The attendant vahan or vehicle of Brahma is a 

TRIKUTA, a mountain in Kashmir, forming Hanasa or goose, that of Vishnu is a Garuda or 
part of the range bounding the valley of Srinuggur eagle, and Nandi or the bull pertains to Siva^ 
on the south ; lat. 32® 58' N., long. 74® 37' B. Meru is the station of Brahma, the sun that of 
The summit is covered with snow almost through- Vishnu, and Jupiter that of Siva. The s^gnbols 
out the yeai*. Accordiog to Thornton, on its of the three deities are resp^tively Time^Water, 
northern dank a spring gushes from the rock in and Fire. Their common titles, A.^ U. M., are, 
regular pulsations, — hot in winter, but cooled by for Brahma, Parameswara ; for V^hnu, Na»- 
intermixture of the melting snows during the yana; and Mahadeva for Siva. Vishnu 
summer months. The Hindus regwrd this spring the figure of the sun, by the saligiam and the 
na Ikrvl.r wl1rr«ti.vta/i.aa if. ffom consider- ■ n.vA.tA.rfl. while the liniifam and numerous 


as holy, and pay pilgrimages to it from consider- nine avatars, while the lingam and numwous 
able distances.— /TO/). epithete are the usual figures indicatmg Siva. 

TRI-LINGAM, said to be the origin of the name Brahma of the Hindu theology is supposed to be 
Telinga. It means three lingatns. the analogue of the Saturn of the wwt, vhj|® 

TRl-LOCHNA. Sansk. Three-eyed, a name Jupiter represents both Vishnu and Siva. Ihe 
^ trimurtti is known in the Peninsula as mu-murti 

(Mur, Tam., three). In the philosophy of Hinduism, 

b 1 rrrJi tint] f>lA WnrM. 


of Siva. trimurtti is known in the Peninsula as mu-muru 

THILOKA, the tliree worlds, heaven, earth, (Mur, Tam., three). In the philosophy of Hinduism, 
and hell, or earth, sky, and heaven. In Hindu Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, god and wio 
mythology, fourteen spheres are recognised. IVi- are one, nevertheless legends relate their "8 ^ 
loKa-Darpan, or Mirror of Three Worlds, a geo- and quarrels. Many Saiva Hindus believe in the 
graphical tract of the Buddhas.— Res, iil 299. three as triune, but Vaishnava Hindus are rarely 
TRIMBAK, a small town in the Nasik district in accord in this, and the bulk of the ttinau 
of the Bombay Presidency, in lat. 19® 54' 50" N., and religionists regard Siva or Iswara, Vislitm, ana 
long. 73® 33' 50" E., 20 miles S.W. of Nasik town ; Brahma, or his essence Parabrahma, as distinct 
population (1872), 87G3. Trimbak is visited by deities. . . , , ^ i . 

all the pilgrims who go to Nasik, and has a special Of this triad, the modern Hindus scarcely re- 
fair in honour of Trimbakeswar Mahadeo, held on cognise Brahma, who has at present not a single 
the occasion of the planet Jupiter entering the temple throughout all India (or at least only one), 
sign Leo, which event happens generally once although Saraswati, his female companion, (^n- 
every twelve years. The town is 4255 feet above tinues to be reverenced. The worship of Vwhnu 
the sea. The hill fort at Hursh, 3 miles W. of seems to have come from Central Asia, and tbat^ 
Trimbak, is 5059 feet, Otur, near Trimbak, is Siva from the basin of the I..ower Indus throu^ 
4096 feet.— /wii). Gaz, Rajputana, and both displaced the nature-worship 

TUIMBUK JI, an officer under the last Peshwa of the Vedas. In the existing state of Hinduism^ 


TKlAiDUiv di, an omcer unaer uie lasi i vauwu ui mo tcuw*. r v « A 

of the Mahrattas, who was imprisoned by the however, every Hindu has a separate beliei, ana 

British in Tamiah, from which he escaped by the Siva, Vishnu, with their avatars and vanoua 

aid of a Mahratta groom. This servant had to forms, their sakti or fein^e wwers, hero- 

groom a lK)rse of the officer commanding. It worship, the worship of deified beings, deyil- 

was picketed under the window of Trimbuk Ji's worship, and the worship of the lingam, ai*e tne 
. * • « . ^»ri !i - : — nilUa Indra, once regarded as the 


pbice of confmement. While grooming, he sang 
songs containing directions for Trimbuk Ji of the 
following character ; — 

* Behind the bush the bowmen hide, 

The horse beneath the tree ; 

Where Bhall 1 find a knight will ride 
The jungle paths with me? 

There are five and fifty coursers there, 

And four and fifty men, 

When the fifty-fifth shall mount his steed, 

The Dekhaii thrives again. ’ 


worship, and the worsnip oi tne iingwu, me wc 
prevailing culU. Indra, once regarded as the 
king of heaven, is almost unheard of and un- 
known. Amongst the earliest dissenters ^from 
India were the Yadu race, under Krishna’s in- 
fluence. The reasons leading him to this are not 
known, but the Mababharata makes him say ^ 
Naroda, his father, ‘ Why worship Indra as the 
nimrPinA crod V O father, wo are Vaisyas, and our 


There are five and fifty coursers there, suDreme god V 0 father, wo are Vaisyas, and our 

The Dokhon tl.rive. asnin.’ to wor^ip Indrft, and_ pay our devotioM W ^ 

Trimbuk Ji escaped, but was recaotured and wn- mountain Govardhaiia. Up ^ 
lined in the fortn ® of Chumr.-Ihber. il p. SSft. to the heaven of Indra 

TRIMULGIIEUKY, a small hamlet ciglit miles proewded. Up to “ 

N. of Hyderabad in the Dekhan, near which a Agni, ram and fire, were the chief deities wo 
to -to. b...„ 

'^TRIMUL NAIKorTitumullaNayakjOf theNaik powerful of the V«iio deities, Uie god of e 

He erected a rrmament. ^ 


tions. It IS OJ53 icet long oy luo icct ju w.«vu. ~ . 

It took 22 vears to erect, 1623 to 1646, and is Bunsen (in. pp. 587, 688, iv. p. 459), is tne p o 

!aid to have c^t a Tror of rupees = a million totypo of Zeus, and was a peisomflcabon of etlier 
said to nave cost a aror w rupeue r . ^ saonBce. 


Raid to have cost a xror oi rupees = » w. 

“1^RlliURT?l‘TAN» idol of the Hindus, ®XnMhe“ p^nifieZn of fire wirn wo^ppinl 
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hursts forth from the wood like a fleet courser.* 

‘ When excited by the wind, he rushes amongst 
the trees like a bull, and consumes the forest as a 
raja destroys his enemies.* ‘Such as thou art, 
Agni, men preserve thee constantly kindled in 
their dwellings, and offer upon thee abundant 
food ’ (Kig Veda, i. 73). 

Vanina was the Vedic god of the waters, and 
god of the ocean, but the name was sometimes 
applied to the sun, and sometimes used a personi- 
fication of day. As -with other gods, when 
addressed he was regarded as supreme, and 
capable of forgiving sin : — 

* Let mo not yet, O Varuna, enter the house of clay ; 
have mercy, Almighty, liave mercy ! 

* If I go along trembling, like a cloud driven by the 
wind ; have mercy, Almighty, have mercy ! 

* Thirst came upon the wur8hi)>per, though he stood 
in the midet of waters ; have mercy, Almighty, have 
mercy 1 ’ 

Surya, or the sun, called also Saviira, Mitra, 
Aryaman, and other names, wjia a Vedic god, who is 
still adored by Rrahinana and Zoroastrians. The 
Solar race of Kshatriya, who appear in the lilanm- 
yana, derive their origin from the sun ; but in the 
higher spirit, the sun is regarded as divine, as 
pervading all tilings, us the soul of the world and 
hupporter of the universe. In a verse of the Hig 
Veda (iii. 62 and 10), this idea is supposed to be 
indicated. It is ‘O’lii! Bhuibhuvassuvilhu, O'ln ! 
Tatsa vit'hru varennydm, B'hargo devassya dhi- 
mahi dhiyo yonaha pracho dayath. (Tm ! Earth, 
air, heaven, O’ln ! let us meditate on the supreme 
splendour of the divine Sun ; may he illuminate 
our minds.’ Brahmans regard this verse as an 
invocation to the several deities wlio are implored 
by the worshipper, to aid his intellect in the 
apprehension and adoration of God. 

In connection with the suu are the twelve 
Aditya, sons of Aditi, tlie universe. In the later 
Vedic ago they were identified with the twelve 
signs of the zodiac, or the suu in its twelve 
successive signs. 

Soma, also Chandra, the moon, is chiefly cele- 
brated in the Vedas iu connection with the soma 
plant, but iu the Mahabharata is the mythical 
progenitor of the great Lunar race of Bharata. 

The Aawini, a]»paiently a personification of 
light and moisture, as sous of the sun, also as the 
sun’s rays, and noticed as tlie pliysieiaus of the 
gods. They are described us young and hand- 
some, and riding on horses. 

Vayu or the air, and the Maruts or winds, are 
personified ami invoked. The Maruts are depicted 
as growing amongst the forests, compared to 
youthful warriors bearing lances on tlndr Hhoulders, 
<lelighting in the soma juice like Indra, nnd, like 
him, the bestowers of benefits on tlieir wor- 
bliippors. 

ITshns or the dawn, the early morning, the first 
pale flush of liglit. Gshas is compared to a 
mother awakening her children, to a lovely 
maiden awakening a sleeping world, to a young 
married maiden, — ‘like a youthful bride before 
her husband, thou uncovereth thy bosom with a 
smile.’ As a goddess, she is styled the (liig Veda, 
i. 123, V. 2) mighty, the giver of light; from 
on high she beholds all things; ever youthful, 
ever reviving, she comes Ihst to the invocation. — 
Ui(j W'du; iiaundiai Kijijpt, I 
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TRINCOMALEE, on the E. coast of Ceylon, hea 
the finest bays and harbours in that island. It 
has the most secure harbours in the Indian seas, 
but its present importance is not great. The 
country around is almost deserted. The town is 
built on the neck of a bold peninsula on the north 
side of the bay, stretching between the inner and 
outer harbours, rising at its southern extremity 
into lofty precipices covered to their summits 
with luxurious forest. The dockyard is in lat. 
8** 83' 80" N., nnd long. 81*^ 18' 10" E. Trin- 
comalee was taken by the British in the end 
of 1795, but Ceylon was incorporated after 
the peace of Amiens, 27th March 1802. Trin- 
comalee wood is the Berrya ammonilla, 7?oih.— 
Findlay. 

THING A, a genus of birds common in Europe 
and Asia. T. sub-arquata, the curlew sandpiper 
of the northern regions to beyond the equator 
and Australia, is very common in India. 

T. canutus, tlie knot of the northern regions ; 
rare in India. 

'i\ platyrhyncha, the broad-billed sandpiper of 
Europe, Asia, Sumatra, Borneo, and Timor ; not 
uncommon in India ; rare iu the United States of 
America. 

'f. minuta, the little stint of Europe and Asia, 
is very common in India. 

T. Temminckii, Temminck’s stint of Europe, 
Asia, and N. Africa ; common in India. 

T. alpina, or T. variabilis, the dunlin of the 
arctic nortlicrn regions, Japan, Timor (Tem- 
minck), Guiana ; is not rare in India. 

THING ANU, a fertile and well-wooded district, 
containing gold and tin, between tlie Malacca 
Stiait.s and tlie Gulf of Siam, containing about 
50,000 souls. Tin is used as money. The raja 
has Uiriio before him, as marks of royalty, six 
spears with gold ferules. 

'ritlNGANV JUVKJt, on the east coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, in lat. 5"" '2V N,, and long. 103° 
4' E., has a little trade in pepper and gold. The 
roadNtead is safe from March to Se ptember. 

TKINOMALY, a town in the S. Arcot district, 
iu lat. 12° 15' N., long. 79'’ 9' E., celebrated for 
its beautiful and extensive pagoda, which stands 
U) the eiist, and at the foot of the Trinonialy Hill. 
I’iigrims resort to it in November, and 78,000 
persons are know'n to have been present. The 
town frequently changed hands in the IHth 
century. Between 1753 and 1791 it was besieged 
on ten sejiarate occasions, and was six times 
taken, tlince by ussmuU. From 1760 it was a 
British post, on whicli (’olonel Smith fell back iu 
1767, ns he retired through the Cheiigaina pass 
before Hyder Ali and the Nizam. Here he held 
out till reinforced, when he signally defeated the 
allies. The lust time it was Uken was in January 
1791 by Tipu. It submitted unconditionally to 
Tipu, but the devastation and outrage were 
horrible. 

TRIONYX, a genus of reptiles of the order 
Chelouia and doss Testudiiiata. 'F. Guntlieii, 
(V/uy, is known ; also '1\ i!<lgyy>tiacu8,. Euphrat- 
8, and ocellatus. The following species occur 
India : — 

T. tSineniiis, WUyni.t China, Chuaan, Formosa, 

T. Hangeticui, Citv., Gaugoa, Penang. 

T. Javaiiicus, <VcA., Ounges, Fenang, Dekhau. 

T. ornatUB, Oray, Siam, Ouinbodia. 

T. aub-plunuM, iSch . , Hingapure, Penang. 



TKIPASSOOR. 


TRIPITAKA. 


TRlPASSOOR, a amall decayed town in the olTicers of the temple. The chief period of 
Carnatic, in lat. IS** 7* N., and long. 79^ 52' pilgrimage is during the BrahmantBo\v in, or legend- 
with a fort now in ruins. It was formerly a ary nine days' celebration of the idors nuptialn 
station for cadets, and afterwards a small number with Padmavati, daughter of a king, 
of Chelsea pensioners resided in it. It is 25 miles TRIPH ASIA TRIFOLIATA. D, C, 

WMt of Madras The level of the pi wn is 183 feet t. aurantioU, iour. I L. diaoantha, a t’. 
above the sea. Limonia trifoliata, Xthn. | 

TRIPATUR or Tirupatur, chief town of Tiru- china naringi, . Beno. Manilla lime-berry, , Eng. 

patur taluk, Salem district, Madras, in lat. 12'* China urange, . . . Eng. | 

29' 40" N., and long. 78® 36'30^E.; population A very handsome shrub, with middle-sized, 
(1871), 12,837. Tirupatur was captured by the white, fragrant flowers, and a bright-red, pleasant 
British, and retaken by Hyder All in 1767. — Imp. fruit, like an orauge in miniature ; often found 
Gaz. ix. in Chinese preserves. Worth cultivation for the 

TRIPATTIT or Tirupati, in lat 13® 38' N., and exquisite fragrance of its flowers. Its fruits are 
long. 70® 27' 50" £., a town, a bill, and a Hindu small but of pleasant sweetness, 
p^oda, 80 miles west of Madras, in the N. Arcot T. monophylla, /). C., occurs in Timor, and a 
district. Tr^tty is divided into two parts, species occurs in China and Cochin-China. The 
the Upper Tri patty and the Lower 'fripatty. genus belongs to the natural order Aurantiacece, 
The former is a small village, with a temple, and the species are .found in the bhist Indies, 
situate on a fertile and elevated valley between Cochin-China, and China ; thorny shrubs with 
two hills of moderate height The construction simple or trifoliate leaves. The fruit of T. tri- 

of the temple above is very simple, but it is the foliata is acid in taste, and is both preserved and 

richest shrine in Southern India. It has jewels eaten as a fruit. — Mason ; Voigt ; Von Mueller. 
and other things worth 50 lakhs of rupees, and TRIPITAKA. Thesacred canon of the Buddhists 
in cosh it has an equal amount. It is here is called the Tripitaka, i.e. the three baskets. On 
that pilgrims of all creeds and castes flock every Buddha's death, 500 of his disciples assembled in a 
day from all parts of India. The number of cave near Patna, and collected his sayings. This 
pilgrims on ordinary days amounts to two or three was the first council. They chanted the lessons 
hundred; but during the annual festival, forty or of their master in three great divinions, — the 
fifty thousand people gather together on the hill, words of Buddha to his disciples, his code of 
The name of the up-hill idol is Streenivasen, and discipline, and his system of doctrine. These 
of the one below, Govindaraja Perumal. The became tlie three collections of Buddha's teach- 
pilgrima always first ascend to the Upper Tripatty ing, and the word for a Buddhist council liter- 
H ill, perform their vows, and then come down, ally means ^ a singing together.' The first basket 
pay a visit to the idol below, and return to their con tains all that has reference to morality, or 

fiomes. The principal part of the vow in the up- Vinaya ; the second contains the Sutras, i.e. 

hill temple consists in shaving completely the the discourses of Buddha; the third includes 
heads of men and women indiscriminately. A all works treating of dogmatic philosophy or 
very large part of the pilgrims who visit this metaphysics. The second and third baskets 
place walk up the hill, but the rich go in small are sometimes comprehended under the general 
portable cots. The annual festival held here is name of Dharnm, or law, and it has become 

very large, and to it (in 1772) is attributed the usual to apply to the third basket tiie name of 

first recorded cholera epidemic in India. Up to Abhidharina. or bye-law. The Sutras are ascribed 
1843, the x^agoda was under the management of to Sakya Muni. They consist of ethical and 
the British Government, who derived a consider- philosophical dialogues by Sakya, and they make 
able revenue from tlie offerings. Now, however, mention of the gods Narnyan, Jonardhan, Shib, 
the whole is given over to the mahaut or abbot; Bnihma, Tetomah, Bonm (V^)ruD), and Songkar, 
and in 1873, at Surgeon-General Balfour's sug- other names for Shib, Kubir, Sokr or Vasob, and 
gestioii, the rnahant established a dispensary Vissoo Kormo. The Chinese copy of the Buddhist 
nt Lower Tripatty. In the year 1870, a jjarty Tripitaka in the library of the India Oflice, con- 
of police ascended the hill in search of a person sists of 2000 volumes. Maliinda, son of Asoka, 
accused of murder ; and Mr. Gribble (Cal. is 8U])posed to have carried the Attha-katta, 
Rev.) described it as a second-rate temple, ancient commentaries in Bali, to Ceylon, end to 
The idol is of stone, about seven feet high, have translated them into Singhalese, wiiich 
with four arms, holding in one right hand a Buddhaghosha, about a.d. 430, retraublated into 
chakra, and in the left a chank shell. The other Pali. According to another account, the doctrines 
right hand points to the earth, and the other left were first redueed to writing by the Ceylon priests 
hand holds a lotus. Its early history is not during the reign of king Vartagainani, n.o. 88-76, 
known, but it is supposed to be of ancient date, and by a synod assembled a.d. 10-40 by the 
Hindus visit it as pilgrims from great distances, Turushka king Kaoishka. For the former tiie 
usually in bands and of all ages under a leader, language used was the vernacular, from which 
the members calling out 'Govinda,' a name of in the 5th century it was translated into Pali. 
Vishnu. Offerings are made with every possible For the latter, Sanskrit. Hanly, in his Eastern 
object and of every degree of value, — gems, Monachism, has discussed the views held of 
jewels, gold and silver cloths, always the hair Buddha in Ceylon. CJiauges must have been 
of the head, and from the lame a silver leg, made very early, for eighteen heresies are deplored 
fiom the blind a gold or silver eye. Its in the Mahawanso within two centuries fi*om 
revenues are derived from offerings (kannikail, Sakya Sinha's death. In Ceylon, this faith has 
anitum or receipts, 4or purifications (abisbekam), not been subjected to much persecution. In the 
offerings (naiviaium), and processions (wahauum), 16th century', the Tamil invaders made every 
and there are villages and lands held by the effort to destroy the books, but the priests sent 
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miasioua to Siam, properly ordained priests were 
imported from Burma, and by the 18th century 
Buddhism had regained its ascendency. The 
priests latterly have been activelv diffusing a 
knowledge of their creed. They have printing 
presses, from which tracts, pamphlets, and serials 
issue in great numbers. They present some new 
and ingenious arguments, but the defiant and 
blasphemous expressions which they contain 
against the sacred name of Jehovah, are probably 
the most awful ever framed in human language. 
— Cal Eev, 

TRIPNO in form is similar to the horoscope of 
almanacs, somewhat resembling the Muhammadan 
Takwim. The subject is the duration of the Yoga, 
Nakshatra, Tithi, Wara, and other astronomical 
divisions of time. The object of it is devotional. 
— Burton^ 8 Scinde^ p. 400. 

TRIPOLI, a mineral, first brought from Tripoli 
and Africa. It is composed of silica, alumina, 
and oxide of iron, and consists almost entirely of 
fossil deposits of Uie siliceous coats of diatoms, 
which from their hardness form an excellent 
means of polishing metals, marble, glass, etc. 
The town of Richmond, in the United States, is 
built upon a stratum of these bodies twenty feet 
in thickness ; in California and America generally, 
in Bohemia, throughout Europe and Africa, and in 
Great Britain, are found similar deposits, varying 
in the different species present.— Natural 
History^ p. 27. 

TRIPOLY, meaning three cities, is the name of 
a city of Syria — TarabluB-iish- Sham, and of a 
city of Barbary — ^Tarablus-ul-Gharb. The latter 
has a spacious, safe harbour. The Syrian Tripoli 
is also a seaport town on the Mediterranean, on 
a plain at the foot of a branch of Mount Lebanon. 
It has the remains of buildings erected by the 
Crusaders, who took it a.d. 1108. It had pre- 
viously been a famed seat of oriental literature. 
The three Syrian cities arc supposed to refer to 
three colonics from Tyre, Sklon, and Aradus, 
which settled in three neighbouring places, and 
8ubse<^ucntly joined one another. The present 
town IS built at the foot of the lowest hills of 
Libanus, about lialf an hour's distiuice from the 
sea^shorc. The river Kadesha (Holy), otherwise 
called Nuhr>Abu>Ali, flows through it, dividing 
the town into two equal parte, of which that to 
the south is the more considerable. It is enclosed 
by walls of no great height or strength. It is 
called Tarublus ush-Shain, or Eastern Tripoli, to 
distinguish it from Tripoli in Harbary, which is 
vailed I'aialiliis-ul-Gharb, or Western Tripoli. — 
JlithiumnCs TraveUy ii. p. (JO ; Catajayo. 

THIPUNDRA. Sansiv. A triple transverse line 
on the forehead of the worshippers of Siva. It is 
made with the vibhuti or ashes taken from the 
fire of au Agiiiliotra Brahman, or they may be the 
ashes of burnt, cow-dung from an oblation offereii 
to the idol. See Gop Chandana ; Vibhuti, 

Tripura, the district of I'iperali, from Tri, 
three, and Pura, a town. Tripura comprises the 
three towns of the tliree maternal uncles of Ravanu. 

Tripurari, the same with Mahadeva. 

Trtpureswari, a form of Durga. 

'iViratna, Sansk., three precious things of the 
Buddhist creed, the tree, the lion, and the wheel ; 
also the three gems, Buddha, Dhanua or the Law, 
and Saugha, the church or clergy ; also the 
Buddhist triad. 


Trisala, wife of Siddhartha, mother of Mahavira. 

Trisauku, a prince of Oudh of the Solar line, 
elevated to heaven during his life by the sage 
Visvamitra. 

Trishikha, Sansk., from Tri, three, and Shikha, 
the ascending flame. 

Trisiras, Sansk., three-headed, the name of a 
son of Twashtri, also a name of Kuvera, god of 
wealth, also the same with Cerbura. 

Trisul or Triratna, a Buddhist symbol, degrad^ 
at Jagauath to an idol. — As, Rea, ix. p. 127, xvii. 
p. 252, iii. p. 409. 

TRISUL, a triple-peaked hill in Kamaon, on 
the boundary of Garhwal ; the east peak is 22,842 
feet above the sea ; the middle peak, 23,092 feet ; 
and the west peak, 23,382 feet. 

TRISULA, the trident of Siva. It is considered 
to be in continual motion over the face of the 
universe to guard and preserve its creatures. To 
oppose its course would be to incur immediate 
death. Its motion would appear to be regular, 
but varying according to the days in the week. 
Thus on Monday and Saturday, Siva is said to 
hold his trident from the east. No one should, 
on these days, travel in that direction. It is un- 
lucky to proceed towards the westward on Sundays 
and Fridays, to the northward on Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays, to the eastward on Saturdays and 
Mondays, and to the southward on Thursdays. 
The trisula or trident symbol of Siva wm once 
used on a copper paisa weighing 98| grains, for 
circulation in the province of Benares only. This 
special emblem of Siva constituted the banner 
of the Bhnttaraka. Varieties of the trisul, bala, or 
trident continued to be emblematic on the coins 
of the early part of the 19th century in Mathura, 
Jaliior, Sugar, Sriniiggur, Kalpi, etc. — Prin. Ind, 
Ant,; Wihou, See Trident. 

TRITICUM, a genus of plants belonging to the 
Gramincai. Several species are extensively grown 
in S.E. Asia. They furnish the wheat, a seed or 
grain largely used for food since the most ancient 
times. There are numerous sorts of cultivated 
wheat, from which must be distinguished the 
three primary varieties, viz.: — 

Var. a, inuticiun, T. liybcmuin, Linn.^ the winter 
wheat or uiiber.rde(l wheat. 

Var. h. aristatuiT), T. lestivum, Linn.^ the summer 
wheat or bearded wheat. 

Var, c. adhuiicns, T. spelta, L., wheat with fragile 
axi.M and adheront grain. 

Metzger enumerates us distiuct kinds of cul- 
tivated wheat, T. dicoccuin, durum, monoeoccam, 
polonicum, spelta, turgidum, and vulgare. 

Wheat is grov'n largely as a winter crop in 
Coimbatore, Salem, Mysore, Berar, Sind, Oudh, 
Raj pu Una, (!enti'nl India, and in the Panjab 
plains, T. lestivum being the common species, and 
T. durum the more freijuent about Ludhiana and 
Multan, of many varieties, white or red, generally 
bearded ; but beardless wheat is common in some 
parte. Twelve samples of red and sixty-two of 
w'hite wheat were exhibited at the lAhorc Ex- 
hibition. Red wheat holds a very much lower 
place in the estimation of the Panjab natives, and 
sefls at a cheapev rate, than white, the former 
being consumed by the poorer classes and the 
bulk of the population, whilst the use of the 
latter is restricted to men of wealth. Several 
varieties of white wheat ai‘e also grown. The 
gilgit or paighambri, a small, round, fancy 
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gub, iB altto called Muliane or Kai Munir, from 
the places *where it was first grown. There are 
also daud khani, ghoui, kabr, and vadanak (kanag 
dagar, Shahpur), the last-named being a parti- 
cularly fine large grain. 

Some kinds are grown to great heights in the 
Himalayas, wheat being one of the chief crops up 
to 9500 feet on the Chenab, and, according to 
Dr. Cleghorn, occurring to 15,000 feet on the 
Sutlej, good to 11,500 feet, and grown to 13,000 
feet in Ladakh. At Ambala, wheat and also 
barl^ are sometimes sown as early as August 
and September, so as to be in flower in December ; 
but in this plan it is frequently killed by frost. 

The various kinds of wheat have been known 
from a very early period, and mention is made of j 
wheat as a food in the earliest records of the 
histoiy of man. Both the Egyptians and the I 
Jews made use of wheat as an a^icle of diet, and . 
this food is early mentioned in the Bible. It was 
also used by the Greeks and Romans, and Theo- 
phrastus and Pliny make frequent mention of it. 
When the fruit is ground, the testa, or seed-coat, 
is separated from what is called the flour. This 
flour consists of the powdered albumen and em- 
bryo of the seeds. The proximate vegetable 
principles which this flour contains are starch 
and gluten. The starch is a highly carbonized 
vegetable principle, whilst the gluten is charac- 
terized by possessing nitrogen. Foods that con- 
tain carbonaceous matters are fattening, whilst 
those that contain nitrogen are strengtlieuiug. It 
is thus that wheat-flour has come to be the staple 
article of diet of the finest races of men in the 
world. The other cereal grasses contain the same 
principles, but the gluten or azotized principle is 
not in so large a quantity as in wheat, as the fol- 
lowing analysis of 100 parts of the organic matter 
of wheat, rice, and barley will show : — 

Wlieat, . . . 70*00 Btaroh. 23*00 gluten. 

Kicc, , . . 85*07 „ 3*00 „ 

Barley, . . . 79*00 „ 16*00 „ 

The chemical composition of wheat greatly 
varies, however, according to Uie soil in which it i 
is grown. In 100 parts, the following was found 
to be the composition of eight samples : — 
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— Pouell; Stewart; Dr, Cleghorn; Eng, Cyc, 


TRITICUM il'^STIVUM. Linn. Summer wheat. 


Burr Arab. Rozat. Zud, . . LaDAXH. 

Godhama, Gone, . Brhq. Shruk, ... „ 

Marghoom, . , Bombay. Token Tomar, . ,, 

Gbawat'ghoom, „ Kunuk, .... Panj. 
Oyung-sa-ba, . . Bukm. Oandam, .... Pmrs. 

Siau-meh, . . . Chin. Soomuna, . . Samsk. 

Kum’h, .... Koypt. Kauk, Giho, . , Sind. 

Oehun, .... Hind. Godumbay arid, . l^M. 

a... .mJ M 911 1.. 


Dro,Do,Tro,To,IiADAKH.| Qod’humulu, • • Tel. 

This is found in the Sutlej valley between Ram- 
ur and Sungnam at an elevation of 13,000 feet ; 
ighest limit, 15,000 feet Both bearded and 
awuleas vaneties occur ; kunuk denotes the flour, 
not the grain. Rice is not observed above 6000 
feet ThiB varied is cultivated in many parts of 
British India. Two sorts are grown in Mysore, 


called Hot-te godhi and Jeve godhi, the latter 
being covered with husks like paddv. Jeve 
godhi is only grown in the lands bordering on 
the Pennar, and the gardens in the Bangalore 
division. The Hot-te godhi is larjgel^ cultivated 
in dr^ lands in the Cbittuldroog divkaon, and the 
vicinity of Hurrihur. This is the wheat usually 
employed for making loaf bread. It is exported 
to the Neilgherries.— Aoxh. ; M, E, J, R; CUg* 
hom^ PanJab Report ; Airulie. 

TRITICUM DURUM. Dee/. True bearded 
wheat. It is grown in Switzerland, Italy, Sicily, 
Spain, and in the Pan jab, and it is frequent abont 
Ludhiana, Multan, etc. — Edgeworth, 

TRITICUM HYBERNUM. Linn, Lammaswheat, 
winter wheat. Is grown in the Panjab and in the 
N.W. Himalaya.— Aoxh. 

TRITICUM REPBNS. 

Meh huh, .... CuiK. | Couch grass, . . . Eno. 

TRITRAN or Three Comers of the people of 
Sind, is the Katar of the Persians and Afghans. 
The latter people are very fond of it, especially 
the lower orders in the country villages. — hurton’e 
Scinde^ p. 294. 

TRIUMFETTA ANGULATA. Lam, 

T. rhomboidsa, Jacq., Rook. 

A plant of Berar, belonging to the natural 
order Tiliaceae, yields a fibre. 

TRIUMFETTA LOBATA. McClelland, 
Phet'wun, . . . BuRM. I Po-lo-ma, . . • Ohin. 
Bet-won, .... „ | 

This fibrous plant is annual, and grows to a 
height of five or six feet. It presents a small 
yellow flower in December, consisting of five 
petals, and in February presents a small round 
capsule covered with stiff bristles. — McClelland, 

TRIVANDRUM or Tiruvantipuram, the capital 
of Travancoro State, iu lat. 8° 29' 3" N., and long. 

59' 9" E. Within its fort are the residences 
of the maharaja and his relatives and officers : also 
the temple of Padmonabha (the Lotus-navelled), 
a name of Vishnu. The chief out of the 45 
utparaa (feeding-houses) maintained by the State 
is also at Trivandrum, and is knoivn as the agara- 
sala. — Imp, Gaz, ix. 

TRIVENI, the triple braid, a name of Prayaga. 
It is the mystical union, at Allahabad, of the three 
sacred rivers, the Ganges, Jumna, and Saraswati, 
severally the consorts, or energies, of the three 
great powers, Siva, Vishnu, and Brahma. Triveni, 
or the three-plaited locks, is a mythological junc- 
tion, a female triad, simiiai* to that of the Tri- 
murti of male powers. The Gangs or Ganges, 
Yamuna or Jumna, join near Allahabad, and the 
Saraswati, now a dry bed, is also suppos^ to join 
the other two underground. A Hindu dying near 
the imagined confluence of these three streams, or 
even those of the Gangs and Yamuna, attains 
immediate beatitude; consequently self, or self- 
permitted, immolations, sati, etc., were meritori- 
ous on this peculiarly holy spot. The junction 
of the Uiree waters at Allahabad is a sacred 
prayag, and an anniud mela is held in March for 
purposes of ablution. Junctions of any sort, 
especiidly of waters, are held sacred by Hindus, 
and above all, the union of these sacred rivers 
Ganga and Yamuna or Jumna near Allababad, 
the latter river havii^ previously received the 
Saraswati below Dehli, so that, iu fact, all three 
do unite at this famed sangam or confluence. 
But the Hindu poet feigns a. subterrene flow of 
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t]ie Saraswati, and a mjatical union at the sacred other chambered Bhells which stretch for some 
pointy where bathing is deemed peculiarly effica- distance towards the sea, after which the sand- 
eioos, and where zealots are persu^ed that suicide stone again appears, and continues until covered 
is of a most meritorious description. Major Moor by the alluvial formation of the valley of the 
once saWf at Poona, a well-modelled grou}) in clay, Tembakam-nala, which reaches to the sea-shore at 
where Ksldha’s locks, tiipartite, were plaited into Pondicherry. In some very well-defined sections 
the mystical Triveni by the amorous Krishna, who of the sandstone rocks in deep guUies cut by the 
sat rapturously admiring the work of, and in, his supplying streams of the Usatari tank, four 
hands. Other rivers are, however, held sacred by miles to the east of Pondicherry, are dear indica- 
tbe Hindus, viz. the Godavery, the Siudha or tions of cretaceous fossils underlying the sand- 
Indus, the Krishna or Kistna, and the Bralima- stone. The Usatari sandstone beds, instead of 
putra. — Campbell ; ZV, of Hind. ; Cole. Myth. ; being under the cretaceous rocks, rest very un- 
A/rK>r, Pantheon, conformably upon them. A careful comparison 

TRIVENI or Tribeni, the Three Streams, is a between the formations at Trivikary and those at 
village in the Hoogli district of Bengal, in lat 22° Usatari has shown that the Trivikar 3 r sandstones 
59' 10" N., and long. 88° 26' 40" E., at the junction are identical with those at Usatari, therefore 
of the Hoogli branch of the Ganges, the Saraawati, newer than the cretaceous beds, and unconform- 
and the Januina, North of the Saraawati is the able to them. 

Tiibeui glmt, a magniheent flight of steps. TRi VIKKAMA, a name of Vishnu. It means 
Tribeni was one of tlie four samaj or places he who took the three steps, and alludes to the 
famous for Hindu learning, the others being sun's rusing, culminating, and setting. See Avatar; 
Nadiya, Santipur, and Guptipara. Fonnerly Vninana ; Vishnu. 

there were over 30 Sanskrit schools in Tribeni. TROCHISANDRA INDIO A. Bedd. A very 
At Tribeni, the Makara Sankranti or Uttara- handsome, lofty tree, with a beautiful foliage, ft 

S sn festival, the day on which the sun enters is very abundant iu the dense, moist forests of the 
apricorn, takes place in January, on the last Animallays at an elevation of 3000 to 6500 feet, 
day of the Hindu month of Paush, and the first It is said by the natives to yield a valuable timber, 
day of the succeeding month of Magh. Offerings It flowers in December and January, and ripens 
are made to progenitors, to the domestic genii, its fruit in April and May. — Beddome. 
and to tlie universal gods. The ceremonies are TROGLODYTES. Afr. Stanley, in crossing 
performed in the house by the family priest. Africa near the sources of the river Congo, came 
(1) The great bathing festival on Sangor Island is upon a country occupied by a diminutive race, 
hehi at this time ; (2) Bisuva Sankranti is held The 'IVoglodytes of Herodotus were a small-sized 
in honour of the sun at the vernal equinox, in race of men dwelling in Ethiopia, and their 
February ; (3) Varuni, the great bathing festival food is describeti as that of lizards, serpents, and 
of Bengal, In honour of Yarima, the god of the other reptiles ; their language like the screaming 
waters, held in February or March ; (4)Daaahara, of bats. Sharpe, in his History of Egypt, is of 
held in June, in commemoration of the descent opinion that tlm Troglodytic Aiabs held a sti'ip of 
of the goddess Gangs from heaven to save the country of about four hundred miles in length on 
souls of the 60,000 sous of king Sugar, who were the African coast of the Red Sea, separated from 
reduced to aslies for the crime of assaulting a Ethiopia by mountains and deserts. .'I’hey were 
Braliman eage ; (6) Kartik, in honour of Karti' a wandering, unsettled race, described by their 
keya, son of tlie goddess Durga. All these neighbours as savages (Diod. Sic. lib. iii. p. 33), 
gatherings are utilized for purposes of trade. whoso wars arose for right of pasture rather than 
This very old place is Sjpokeu of by both for ambition or property. They fought with 
Pliny and Ptolemy. It is a school of great repute slings and darts, and outran horses in their 
for indigenous Sanskrit The great pundit Jag- speed ; they lived in caves, and killed the aged, 
anath Turkopunchanum, who was Sanskrit the lame, and the sick. OUier tribes, however, 
tutor to Sir William Jones, and who compiled more civilised (Pliny, lib. xii. p. 42), afterwards 
the digests of Hindu laws under the patronage traded with the Sabseans of tne opposite coast, 
of Lord Cornwallis, was a native of this village. — and supplied tlie Egyptians with the myrrh, 
Statistical Account of Bengal^ iii. p, Tr. of balsam, olives, topaz, and metals which their 

Hind. i. p. 16. country or their trade produced. Like their 

TRIViKAHY, a village in the South Arcot neighbours the Egyptians, the Troglodyt» wor- 
district, about 13 miles W.N.W. of Pondicherry, shipped images and animals, particularly the 
It has extensive fossil trees, silicified, around wliat turtles peculiar to their shores, while the more 
seems to be a crater. About three or four miles civilised tribes were worshipijeie of one God.-— > 
E. and N.E. of Verdur, a village 10 miles W.N.W. Melp. p. 341 ; Tod'e Travels^ pp. 84, 85. 
of Pondicherry, are extensive fossiliferous lime- TROLLIUS ASIATICUS, a fiowering plant of 
stone strata, containing molluscs and fishes of the order Ranunoulaceie, T. Europseus grows 
the ^ualoid family and Placoid order. Similar throughout the north of Europe in moist pastures 
strata occur at Paioor, 10 miles W. of Verdachel- in sub-alpiric districts. The flowers are large and 
lum, and at Ootatoor, 25 miles N.W. of Trichiuo- haudsorne. In Scotland they are called lucken- 
poly. 'The deposits at the three places, Verdur, gowans or cabbage daisies, and are gatltered ou 
Paroor, and Ootatoor, arc connected witli each festive occasions lot making garlands and decorat- 
other geologically. The country around 'IVivikary iug the cottages of the peasantry, 
consists of a coarse sandstone, containing retuaiiis > Trollius Chinensis, Smithy Kin-lien, CiiiM., is 
dl large trunks of fossil trees, to the westwani of the golden lotus of Clhiiiese writers. It grows to 
which the primitive gneiss lomuitioii of the Peniii- great perfection in Tai Chau in Sben-si. It haa 
sola appears, and to the east extenuve cretaceous persistent yellow flowers . — Smithy M. M. C, 
beds, with numerous remains of ammonites and TROMBAY, in lat. 19° 2' N., and long. 72° 56* 
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E., in the Konkan, N, of Bombay. Trombay is 
conspicuous for the mounttiin called Neat’s Tongue, 
which attains the altitude of 1000 feet. It is 
nearly connected with Bombay. 

TROPyEOLACEiE, the natural order of plants 
known as the Indian cresses, comprising genera 
seTcral species of which arc ornamental. The 
species of Tropacolum are climbing plains, T. 
aduncum is the hooked nasturtium, T. aztircum is 
the purple nasturtium, the fruit of T. minus is 
pickled ami eaten, and T. pcntaphyllum and T. 
tricoloriim are also known. T. tuberosum is cul- 
tivated in Peru for the sake of its tubers, which, 
though disagreeably acrid when fresh, are not 
amiss when cooked. After being boiled, they are 
allowed to freeze, and then eaten before thawing, 
and while crisp. T. majus, Linn., the Indian cress 
or nasturtion, is a showy annual, flowers and 
leaves of which are eaten as salads, and the seeds 
pickled in salt and vinegar as a substitute for 
e^ipers. — R. Brown 


Retz. 

Kpicarpurus oricntalis, 

W. Ic. 

Harranki, Bari venka, Tkl. 
Sahadra, . 


UaiTA. 


TUOPHIS ASPERA. 

Achyrrma aaper, Sofand. 

Streblus aaper, Lour. 

Shcora ^ach’h, . . Benq. 

Dahya, .... Hind. 

Kurrera, . . . Matir. 

This tree, is very plentiful in Ganjam and 
Oumsur, attaining a height of 30 feet, and a 
circumference of 2 feet. In Gujerat the wood is 
reckoned of good quality for small purposes, for 
it will seldom square above 4 inches. It is said 
to bo used in Ganjam for bandy wheels. Its 
scabrous leaves are used to polish horn and ivory, 
etc. The bark is used medicinally, the leaves and 
sap arc used for wounds and for a disease of the 
eye termed jokia in Orissa, said to be peculiar to 
children. The berries are greedily eaten by birds. 
Dr. (Rhsnn ; Captain Macdonald ; lioylc ; Voigt ; 
Ell. FI. Andh. 

TROPIC BIRDS. Phaeton canclidus, Lmn.^ is 
the white tropic bird, and P. pluenicurus, Linn., 
the roseate or red-tailed tropic bird. The former 
has cliastc and delicate satiny plumage. They are 
called by sailors the boatswain or straw-tails, from 
the two white or red projecting tail-feathers, which 
they name the marline-smke, and are used as 
ornaments in the Society Islanda The Spaniards 
call them rabijunco or rush -tails. They are in- 
teresting to sailors, because mot with far from 
land, to which seamen believe they nightly return 
to roost. The red-tailed species is met with in 
the Bay of Bengal, the Indian Ocean, and through- 
out all the Indian-Australian tropics. The white 
tropic bird also occurs in the Bay of Bengal and 
tropical seas, and is said to breed in the Mauritius 
on trees. They have been seen 1000 miles from 
land (G. Bennett, Gather, pp. 88-91). They breed 
about the end of August or beginning of Septem- 
ber; their nests are merely circular excavations. 
When sitting they are ewily captured : and in the 
Mauritius and Polynesia, in the S. Pacific, the 
people catch them, pull out the two long tail- 
fea&ers, and then release the bird. — Michelet on 
Birde; Jerdon's Birds. 

TROPIDONOTUS, a genus of mnocuous snakes. 
Jerdon mentions T. montioolus, plumbioolor, pis- 
cator,8chistosus,aiid8tolatuB. T. macrophthalmus, 
89 Inches long, has a laige eye, is often mistaken 
for a cobra. T. quincunciatus, the dhone of 
Bengal, is very aquatic in its habits. 


TROUT. A sort of carp is usually called the 
Himalayan trout. It has two long string-liko 
appendages projecting on each side of the mouth. 

hey can be caught with a hook baited with 
dough ; the largest docs not exceed 3 lbs. in 
weight. The flesh is soft, very pale, and almost 
tasteless . — A dams. 

TRUBU, is the roe of the Alausa troli, 

a fish of which the salted and dried roes form a 
very considerable article of trade in the western 
parts of the Malayan Archipelago. The fish seems 
to be local, and, like salmon and some other fish, 
to frequent rivers for the purpose of spawning. 
Its favourite resort is the mudiiy eastern coast of 
Sumatra, and more especially the narrow strait 
which divides Bancalis and some other low islands 
from the mainland, and into which the river of 
Siak disembogues. The river of Bukit-batu is a 
very small stream, close to the mouth of which 
stands the town of Bukit-batu or rock hill, which 
is a place of considerable trade, the grand staple 
being roes of the trubu fish or telur-truhu (trubu, 
roc, or egg). There, three or four hundred boats, 
with two and three men in each, often go out at 
a time to the fishery, which is outside the straits 
of the Tanjung-Jati, or teak tree promontory. The 
fishery of the trubu is referred to by De Barros sa 
conducted, on the arrival of the Portuguese, just 
as it is at present. The rivers (of Sumatra), says 
he, contain a great variety of fish, and in some of 
them, such as that of Siaca (Siak), they catch 
small shads (saves), of which the people of the 
country use the roe only, and of these they have 
a greater abundance than we have of the fish 
themselves . — Decade 3, book 5, chap. i. ; Craw- 
furdy Dictionary, p. 440; Anderson $ Mission, p, 
335. See Fisheries. 

TRUFFLES, the Tuber cibarium, Slbth., are 
found in the Pan jab Himalaya towards Kashmir 
and above Kangra. Truffles are found in Europe 
by the aid of dogs, a few inches below the surface 
of the ground, in various parts of England, and 
on the Continent. The London supply is chiefly 
from Kent, Wilts, and Hants. 

TSALAI. PuKiiTU. A heap of stones piled over 
the graves of the Afghan holy men and martyrs. — 
Bellew. 

TSALE or Tschalleh. Tib. Borax. Mentog, 
‘borax flowers,* is fine borax from Puga and 
Changthang, which needs no further refining. 

TSAL-WEE. Burm. A chain of nobiUtv, a 
badge of nobility among the Burmese, and tt is 
supposed to be derived from the Bndimanical 
thread. The order consists of six classes, dis- 
tin^ished by the number of gold chains, united 
by Emsaes, that compose the oider. 8 of fine open 
work is the lowest ; 3 of twisted gold chain is the 
next ; then 6, 9, and 12, the latter being the high- 
est grade with the exception of that worn only By 
majesty, and which has 24 chains. The badge of 
the oraer is worn depending from the left 
shoulder across the breast and back under the 
right arm. — Yule; Fytche, p. 232. See Titles. 

TSANDA, a goldsmith who ^ve Sakya the 
meal of rice and young pork which brought on 
diarrhoea, ending in death. Sakya died in a grove 
of sal trees (Shorea robnsta) near the town of 
Kusinara. 

TSAN-Pfi-NA-.GO, a noble range of hills east- 
ward from the town of Maid in Bur^ whU^ 
rise in bold and craggy peaks, and atUiii an ete* 
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ration of probably some 6000 feet. This range 
ia also named Shwc-u-doung, and is sixteen 
miles to the westward of the ruby mines. Snow 
liea on them for five months in the year.— Fwte, 

p. 181. 

TSAN-PU or Sangpu, a river of Tibet, sup- 
posed to form the upper waters of the Brahma- 
putra. It rises on the northern side of the 
Himalayas, in about lat. 31° N., and long. 83° E., 
not far from the sources of the Indus and the 
Sutlej ; thence it flows in an easterly direction 
through the whole length of Tibet, passing near 
the capital, Lhassa. The greater portion of its 
course has been explored. It is asreed that the 
Tsan-pu takes the name of the uihang, under 
which appellation it enters Assam and becomes 
one of the three swift rivers which unite to form 
the Brahmaputra, in lat 27° 50' N., and long. 95° 
50' B. 

TSATJ-BWA. Burm. A chief of a clan ; a lord, 
a mlcr. The Kakhynn are divided into septs, 
each of which is headed by a Tsati-bwo, who is 
independent, except in so far ns a dread of the 
Burman king can influence his conduct. The 
next in rank to the Tsau-bwa is called the Paw- 
myne. Both offices are hereditary. The Tsau- 
bwa of Ponlyne, a village to the north-east of 
Bhamo, was the first chief whom Major Sladen 
met. 

TS AYA-DAU. Burm. 'The superior of a Buddhist 
monastery. Every kyoung or monastery has a 
tsaya-daii who regulates its affairs, and attends to 
the religious and moral training of its members. 
Over the kyoungs of a district is a gon-ok or 
bishop, and at Mandalay is a {^triarch styled 
Thathana-boing, who is supreme in all religious 
matters. These orders have fallen into abeyance 
in British Burma. — Fytche^ ii. p. 195. 

TSEANG-KEUN is the highest title bestowed 
on the Manchu; Te-tai is the highest militaiy 
title. 

TSE-FOU-YOUEN-KOUEI. Chin. A Chinese 
encyclopsedia published under the dynasty of 
Song, in the year a.d. 1005. — Huc*s Christianity^ | 

^ feEH-LAN. Chin, A species of iris. InHo-nan| 
in China, the rhizomes of several kinds of iris are 
eaten, or added to the infused tea-leaf to flavour 
it. — Smith. 

TSB-TSB, a fly of Africa, the Glossma mor- 
sitans, Westwood^ is not much larger than the 
common house fly, and is nearly of the same 
brown colour as the honey bee, with three or four 
yellow bfuns across the hind part of the body. Its 
alertness enables it to evade detterously attemnts 
to catch it by the hand. Its proboscis is a dender 
glossy style. Its peculiar buzz is well known to 
Uie ox, the cow, the horse, and dog, for with 
them its bite is death,— they waste away and die ; 
but man, game, and all wild animals, even sucking 
calves, the mule, ass, and goat, are all exempt. 
Its object seems to be to replete itself with blood. 
In the ox, a few days after the bite, the eye and 
nose be^ to run, the coat stares, a swelling 
appears under the jaw, and perhws another at 
the navel ; emaciation followea by flaccid muscles 
ends in death. It abounds on the banks of the 
Zambesi river of Africa. The Ttal-tsalya, or 
Abyssinian spear-fly, is mentioned in Isdah vii. 
18. It is the Tsee-tsee fly of Livingstone, the 
winged Tsal-tsal or spear^fly of Isaiah. It is the 


Zebud of the ChaldsBan version of the Bible, the 
Zimb of the Arabian version, and the Tsal-tsalya 
in the Ethiopian version. 'The Negroes call it 
Tse-tse, and the Greeks give it the name of 
Cynomya. Nearly all the central countries of 
8. Africa are more or less infested with it It 
usually frequents the bushes and reeds on the 
borders of marshes. — David Livingstone, M.D., 
Travels. 

TSHAMPA, a population lying between the 
mouth of the Mei-kong and the frontier of Cochin- 
China. — Latham. 

TSHAT T'SIC, a Chinese festival held during 
the fifteen days* observance of the Shu-yee burnt- 
offerings for paupers. It is held on the seventh 
day of the seventh month, in honour of the seven 
stars, which the Chinese regard as goddesses, one 
of whom visited earth and was married to a cow- 
herd, with whom she lived for a time. 

TSHEN, the third recorded Chinese dynasty, 
began b.c. 1050, lasted 269 years. 'The eropecor 
Yeu-Yang began to reign b.c. 781. Hie sixth 
year was B.c. 776. Confucius lived under his 
dynasty, and he recorded the observations of the 
I solar eclipses from B.c. 481 upwards to 720. 

TSHElf-BYOO-SHENG. Burm. Lord of the 
white elephant, a title of the king of Burma. 

TSIEJf. Chin. A coin called Dehos by the 
Tartars, and Sapek by Europeans, is the only 
currency of the Chinese empire. Gold and silver 
are never coined, but circulate in ingots of 
different weights. Gold-dust and leaf-gold are 
also in use for commercial purposes. — 
Jonrney,^. 63. 

TSIEN TANG, a river of China. The bore or 
eagre on this river, according to a Chinese pro- 
verb, is one of the three wonders of the world, 
the other two being the demons at Tang-chan 
and the thunder at Lung-chan. Sec Bore. 

TSIN, a name of the empire of China, taken 
from the dynasty of this name. Applied to tliis 
country, there has nearly always been some form of 
Sin, Chin, Sinae, China. The region in question 
was known to the ancients as the land of the Seres; 
to the middle ages as the empire of Cathay. The 
name Chin has been supposed to have come to 
Europe through the Malays, like many another 
word and name connected with the trade and 
geography of the far east, and to have been applied 
by them to the great eastern monarchy, from the 
style of the dynasty of Tsin, which a little more 
than two centuries before the Christian era enjoyed 
a brief but very vigorous existence, uniting all 
the Chinese provinces under its authority, and 
extending its conauests far beyond those limits 
to the south and the west. There are, however, 
reasons for believing that the name of China must 
have been bestowed at a much earlier date, for it 
occurs in the laws of Menu, which assert the China 
race to have been degenerate Kshatriya; and the 
name occurs in the Mahabharata, compositions 
ma^ centuries older than the imperial dynasty 
of 'Isin. Marco Polo says, * I ahalf take another 
occasion to establish that the statement in the 
laws of Menu is I^ia^ inie, and that people 
from India mnumd into j&en-sl, the westernmost 
province of China, more than one thoosand yean 
before our era, and at that ttoe formed a state 
named Tsin, the same word as China.*— Xotmm, 
i. p. 857 ; Pantkkr; Marco Poto^ p. 449* 

TSIN, fourth dynasty ruling in ddna, began 



TS’ING-MA. 


TSONG-KBA-BA. 


B.G. 255, and lasted to 207, 49 years. About B.C. century, the Sakya priesthood, known as the 
221, the prince of Tsin, one of tlic vassal states Brug-pa, also Hung-Kiao or the Bed Church, had 
into which the till then feudally governed China introduced marriage, but Tsong-kha-ba preached 
had been divided, made himself sovereign of the the celibate views of Sakya Muni, and insisted 
empire, under the title of Chi-hwang, also written on the adoption of yellow robes. Before his 
Chi-hoang<ti. He was a great conqueror, and death, A.i). 1478, he was the recognised spiritual 
was successful in opposing the inroads of the leader of the Lamaist majority, and was acknow- 
northem barbarians, the Heung-noo or Huns, lodged by the Ming emperor, who gladly welcomed 
one of his measures to withstand whom was the him, because the Red Hierarchy had favoured 
erection of the celebrated Great Wall. Prior to supporters of the descendants of Kublai. Tsong- 
the emperor Chi-hoang, tlie country had been kba-ba left behind him two eminent disciples, on 
under numerous principalities and commonwealths, whom he laid commands, enjoining upon them 
but that warrior emperor brought them all under that they should be born again, generation after 
subjection, and it is supposed to be from his time generation, as hubilhan, to practise the doctrines 
that the country was called China, from Tsin or of the Great Conveyance (Ta'Ch’eng), in ^nskrit 
Chin, the name of his dynasty. It was this Mahayana, the esoteric form of Buddhism. Hubil> 
emperor also who built the Great Wall to keep off ’ban, in Chinese Hwa-shen, means transformed 
the incursions of the Tartars. Jit was done by body, transformation, re-embodiment, 
forced labour ; every third Ubouring man was The two disciples were designated respectively 
compelled to work for his bare food as a remun- Dalai Lama and Pansben I^ma. From that 
cration. It extends from the sea to the most time the spiritual and a large portion of tho 
westerly province of Slicn-si, about 1500 miles, temporal authority in Tibet, which had previously 
It was built of earth faced with brick ; it crosses been engrossed by the Red Hierarchy, has been 
mountains, valleys, and rivers, and was iinished wielded by the successivo re - embodiments of 
in five years. Ito breadth admits of six horsemen Tsong-kha-ba's disciples, whose identity, on their 
riding abreast, and it has a tower every hundred reappearance in human form, has been merged, 
yards. It was Chi-hoang-ti who introduced yellow according to the legends that have subsequently 
as the colour of the royal family’s clothes. The arisen, in the personality of the two most exalted 
Chin dynasty was overthrown by Linpang, of the and revered of the divinities proceeding from the 
Han province, who w^as tho first of the Han essence of Buddha himself. In the senior of the 
dynasty. With the destruction of the Tsin two, the Dalai Lama, the Bodhisattwa Avalokit- 
dynasty, great injury resulted to the Chinese oswara (the Chinese Kwan yin), is believed to 
annals. appear on earth ; and in the person of the second, 

TS’ING-MA. Chin. Fibre of Sida tilisefolia, the Bodhisattwa Manchusri is recognised, this 
also of Bochmeria nivea. deity having preliminarily occupied the form, it is 

TSING-SZE. Chin. The third literary dcCTee also fabled, of Tsong-kha-ba himself. The second 
in China, meaning advanced scholar, equivalent in succession of tho Dalai Lamas, in the course 
to LL.D. The examination for this degree is of a lon^ career, laid the foundation of the existing 
held every three years at Pekin. hierarchical system in Tibet, establishing his seat 

TSING TSING. Chin. A Chinese salutation, of ecclesiastical rule at Lbassa, and organizing a 
meaning I pray you 1 I pray you ! Corniptcd by body of lesser spiritual dignitaries, under the 
Europeans to Chin Chin. designation Hut-ukhPu, who, like the two 

TSG-OAM, a salt lake in Eastern Ladakh, supreme religious chiefs, were to be continued 
Tibet, in lat. 33® 70' N., and long. 78® 84' E., and by a series of re-embodiments. Like tho Dalai 
14,580 feet above tho sea. Lama and Pansben Lania, these spiritual chiefs 

TSO-KUL, or Salt Lidcc, in lat. 33® 33' N., and of the Tibetan priesthood became popularly known 
long. 78° 44' E., in Pankong (referred to Pangur), as Living Buddhas, in Chinese Hwoh Fu, a term 
south of the salt lake Tso-rao-gna-la-ri, and 14,400 by which they are at present commonly desig- 
feet above the Beti.^Cumming. nated. During the latter half of the 17th century, 

TSO-MAPHAN, Manasarowara lake. Gya-Tso, the authority of the Dalai Lama gained entire 
the great lake, tho ocean. predominance throughout the greater portion of 

TSO-MITBAL, a salt lake, in lat, 33* 26' N., TOet ; the Gialbo, or the descendants of the 
and long. 78° 40' E., in Pankong, south of the ancient kings, seem to have gradually faded into 
salt lake Tso-roo-gna-la-ri. It is 14,167 feet insignificance, whilst the authority of the Mongol 
above the sea.— Herm, princes grew more and more direct. Already, at 

TSO-MO-GNA-LA-RI, a salt lake, in lai 33° a somewhat earlier period, Qushi Khan, the 
39' 8" N., and long. 78° 38' 6" E., in Pankong near reigning prince of the Khosbot Mongols, had 
Takung. It is 14,010 feet above the sea. It is supported the Dalai Lama of the period amnst 
divided into two parts by a river delta, analogous the claims of the reigning sovereign, and had been 
to ^e lakes of Brienz and Thun in Switzerland, rewarded with the title of Nomen* Han, or Prince 
The two are about equal in surface, but, according (Khan) of the Religious Law, an equivalent of 
to native information, they differ in height about the Sanskrit Dharma Raja. By the mfluenoe of 
40 feet; tho upper lake, which contains nearly Oushi Khan, the Dalai Lama and Pansben Lama in 
frerii water, aJnost drinkable, being therefore a.d. 1642 were induced to despatch an embassy 

14 050 feet SchL tenders of allegiance to the Manchu sovereiffn, 

TSO-MO-RI-RI, a salt lake, in lat 32° 46' 4** whoso forces were then on the eve of effMang 
N and long. 78° 16' 6" E. (referred to Kama the overthrow of the Minj; dynasty in China ; 
Bingbo, on its soothem border), in Spiti. It Is and from this period relations of intimacy took 
elected 16,130 feet above the sea.— Herm, their rise, developing themselves in time into the 
TSONG-KHA-BA, a Buddhist priest of Tibet, assumption, on the part of the Chinese emperors, 
bom A.D. 1417, at Si-King in Tibet. In the 16th of the sovereign tutelage of the Buddhist papacy 



TSO-KUL. 


TULJAPUR. 


in Tibet This consummation was hastened hr 
the wars undertaken towards the close of the 17ta 
and in the early part of the 18th centuries by the 
Sunji^ar chieftains, for the subyersion of the author- 
ity of the Dalai Lama. The temporal adminis- 
trator who, as regent under the Dalai Lama, 
had long conducted the goyernment of Tibet, 
with the title of Deba, ruler or chief, was invested 
by Kiaog Hi, in a,d. 1694, with the title of Tu- 
peh-t'eh'kwoh-wang, or king of Tibet. But the 
authority thus established was ere Ions attacked 
by an invasion of the Sungars ; and the Chinese 
armies, which were despatched hereupon for the 
liberation of Tibet, remained as conquerors of the 
country. 

For a time the government remained in the 
hands of puppet nominees of the Chinese emperor ; 
but in 1725 an outbreak directed against one of 
these gave a pretext for the appointment of two 
High Coramissioners to control the affairs of Tibet 
on behalf of the Chinese Government. Further 
attempts at revolt led, in 1750, to the entire 
suppression of the temporal sovereignty in Tibet, 
and the government oi the country was placed, 
thenceforward, in the hands of the Dalai and 
Panshen Lamas, aided by a council of four laymen, 
entitled Knlon or Kabion, t.e. Ministers of State, 
under the direction in chief of the two In^rial 
Commissioners or Residents appointed from rekin. 
The government has from that time forward con- 
tinued to be conducted on this basis, the author- 
ity of the Chinese Goyernment being rendered 
the more complete by the long minorities which 
are entailed at each Buccesaive re* embodiment of 
the two supreme ecclesiastical dignitaries, — Mayer ^ 
Chinese Government 

TSO-RUIi, or Bitter Lake, in Ladakh, is about 
fiye miles to the north of Pankong ; its waters 
are very bitter. It is about sixteen miles long 
and two broad. 

TSUNG. Chin. Any species of palm of the 
genera Livistonia, Cfaamserops, Caryota, Raphis. 
Tsung-tsing, a general term for several evergreen 
oleaeeous trees on which the wax insect fe^s. — 
Smith. See Wax Insect 

TSUNG-JIN-FU. Chin. The imperial clan 
court, charged with the registration, payment, 
and jurisdiction of the imperil ffunily. Tsung- 
shih, a court of justice taking notice of oases 
connected with the imperial family. 

TSUNG LING. Tib. Literally Onion moun- 
tidn, the Kara-komm or Kouen Lun moun- 
tains, which, as high as 17,000 feet, are covered 
with wild \ee)u,^Cunningham. 

TSZE KOO. Chin. A vegetable of China, 
which the people believe to be efficacious when 
married women desire female children. — Gray. 

TUAK, A Rajput clan, who claim Anand Pal as 
one of their rajas. They were kings of Dehli 
while the Gahawar were rulers of Benares. 

TUBA of Mindoro, or Tiiac of Timor and the 
Holnocas, the sap of a palm, which is converted by 
disUUatioii or fermentation into spirit or vinegar. 

TUBA. Malay. The seed of the Cocculus 
Indicus, used for stupefying and catching fish. 
TUBER OIBERIUM. 

Truffle, Eko. I Papher,. , • . Hiun. 

Bainpbal, . . . Hind. | Kana kaohoo, , Pakjt. 

The common truffle gjeowB In Europe, Japan, 
Kashmir, mid Ladakh ; lonnd buried in ^e soil 
of woods, especially bee^^woods, sometimea at 


the depth of ten or twelve inches or more. 
Truffle 18 known by its surface being warty, and 
of a black colour. It is one of the few species of 
the fungi that is an article of diet They appear 
to have be6n used by the Greeks and Komans. 
The latter especially considered them a delicacy. 
The truffle when gathered for eating isvibout the 
size of a large walnut, and has a very peculiar 
smell. The flavour resembles in some measure that 
of the mushroom and morel. — Eng. Cyc. ; Steu\ . 

TUBE ROSE is called by the Malays the 
intriguer of the night. It emits its perfume after 
sunset, and in sultry evenings scintiUations of 
electric flame. 

TUEN NIN or Wa Shien, a Chinese festival 
held on the 28th or 29th of the 12th month, in 
which thanks are given to the tutelary deity of 
the house. 

TU-FEH. Chin. Professional robbers, now 
merged into the word Tae-ping. 

TUIIFAII. Aiiab. a rarity, a curiosity. 

TUK. Turk. A flag or banner. Tukluk 
means one provided with flags, a standard-bearer. 
It is the Togluk of Weil, Hammer, and others. — 
P. Arminiw Vamhery. 

TUKHARISTAN, a province of Balkh, lying 
east of the city of that name, and west of the 
JihuD. The chief town is Talikan. It received 
its name from the Tukhara, a northern tribe, pro- 
bably identical with the Saka, by whom Bactria 
was taken from the Greeks. 

TUKHM. Hind., Pers. Any seed. 

Tukhm bslsngu, Lallemsntea Boyleans. 
Tnkhm4-bunj'i*Rumi, Hyosoiamus nlger. 

Tukhm dhalysn, rhus, sp. 

Tukhm khatmi, Althea rosea. 

Tukhm pndab, an astringent seed from Dehli. 

Tukhm khiyarain, Cuoumls sativns. 

Tukhm-i-kutan, linseed. 

Tukhm sipidan, Sinapie Chinensls. 

Tukhm khurma, kernel of Phoenix daotylifera, 
Tukhm-i-balsan, Baleamodendron QUeadense. 

Tukhm - 1 • gawah'zlmii, Berberis lyeium, Aslatioa, 
aristata. 

Tukhm-i-kanaueba, Salvia Moorcroftiana. 
Tukhm-i'karpas, astringent and stimulating seed of a 
plant. 

Tukhm-i'kasus, Hyosciamns niger, Polanisia visoosa. 
Tukhm-i-turb, Baphanus sativns. 

Tukhm-i-wasma, Lndigofera tinetoria. 

Tukhm4'zard alu, Pmnus Armeniaoa, stones. 

Tukhm malanga, Lallemantia Boyleana, Salvia pumlla. 
Tukhm tumma, Ouenmis oolooynthia. 

TUKI. Tam., Tel. A peacock; Diospyros 
ebenaster. 

TUKKORAT or Zer-bum. Hind. Small 
kettledrums ; one is called zer, the other bum. 
TUKKUL, a system of temporary clearing. 
TULIPA STELLATA. Cl^h. 
lAllee waroon, . Hnrix I Nnlkia, .... Hind. 
Myhoiila, ... „ | Peperi, .... Panj. 

This tulip is abundant in the Kanmra valley and 
the Kamaon Hills, whence its bulbs, which are 
edible, are exported. Abo found in the BuUej 
valley between Rampur and Sungnam, at an 
elevation of 5000 to 6000 feet. 

Tulip tree of Australia is the Telopea spedosb- 
Sima, the Waratah of the natives. It grows to 
about six feet high. Another tulip wood of 
Australia is Harpulia pjmdula, Phaneh. Ibe tulip 
tree of India is the Thespesla populnea.^C%- 
Honi’r Panhb, p. 68. 

TULJArUR. in the Hyderabad dominions, has 
a noted Hindu temple. 



TULPUT. 


TULUVA. 


TULPUT. Guj. Govertiment land») called of Oudh, bounded on the north by the lower 
Khalsa in Katra and Alimadabad. range of the Himalayas. All along the northern 

TULSl. In Hindu mythology, Tulsi was a hills stretches the reserved Government forest, 
disciple of Vishnu. Desiring Jbo be his wife, she which is succeeded by a strip of undulating 
excited the jealousy of Lakshmi, by ^hom she WM ground intersected by numerous hill torrents, 
transformed into the Ociinum herb. Ram tulsi is The soil is fertilized by leaf-mould washed down 
the Ooimum gratissimum ; Babuye tulsi, Ocimum from the forests, but the climate of this tract is 
pilosum, and Krishna tulsi is Ocimum sanctum ; very unhealthy, Tlie most singular tribe in the 
only the last and the common tulsi, O. villosum, pargana are the Tharu, with fiat faces, scanty 
are held to be sacred to Vishnu, and used in his beards, and high cheek - bones. They claim 
worship. The tuhi plant is employed in the descent from the Rajputs of Chitore, and with 
funeral ceremonies of the Hindus. O. album is the advance of regular castes they retire farther 
the safed or white tulsi, and O. basilicum is the northwards into the recesses of the forests. They 
kala or black tulsi. 0. sanctum is regarded as are rapidly decreasing in number by emigration 
sacred, and is made inton rosary by the Vaishnava into Nepal, and now amount to barely 3000. — 
Hindus; and every Vaisbnava household has a Imp, Gnz. 

plant in its parterre, which is encircled daily in TULUKAN. Tam. Tulukkar, Maleal. A 
the morning and worshipped. In administering Muhammadan ; a dialectal variation from Turka. 
an oath to a Hindu, a few leaves of this plant, TULUVA, an ancient dominion of Southern 
with some water from the Ganges, is held in the India, lying between the Western Ghats and the 
hollow of the hand of the deponent while the oath sea, and between the Kalyanapuri and Chandra- 
is being administered to him and repeated, and it giri rivers ; lat. 12“ 27' to 13" 16' N., and long, 
is afterwards swolio wed. Tulasi-ke-manke, Hind., 74" 46' to 75° 30' E., with a coast-line of about 
arc beads of the tulsi ; Tulasi ki jar, also Tulasi 80 miles. It is now merely a linguistic division 
ver, Tam., the root; and Tulasi patya, ^Iahr., is of that part of British India. 'Tula is spoken 
a tulsi necklace. by about 446,011 inhabitants of the tract de- 

TULSI BAI was born at Mhysir, a.d. 1790, in scribed above, the centre of which is Mangalore, 
the house of Ajibah, one of the Man Bhao sect. It is considered one of the six cultivated Dravidian 
She grew up to be very beautiful, and was under languages, though it has no literature, and is 
the protection of a Brahman, when a Mahratta written either in the Malealam or the Canarese cha- 
adventurer introduced her to the notice of Jes- racter. Tulu has been to a great extent displaced 
want 1^0 Holkiir, maharaja of Indore. She was by Canarese, the language of the conquering power 
beautiful, handsome, and alike remarkable for about the 1 5th century. It now prevails, though 
her fascinating manners and quickness of intellect, not exclusively, from the north border of Malabar 
Few surpassed her in fluent eloquence and her (Kavai), where it is much mixed w*ith Malealam, 
power to persuade those who ap[)roachod her to to Udapi in the north. Mangalore, Mulki, and 
promote her wishes. She quickly acquired a Udapi arc the chief places where it is siKikcn. It 
great influence over Jeswuiit Rao, w’hich con- is a dialect of the (Janarcse, and closely allied to 
tinued until he became insane, when she was the Toda, Badnga, and Goorg dialects. Malealam 
appointed regent, and, not having any children of is a dialect of 'I'amil. By dialect is here meant 
her own, she adopted a son of the maharaja by that many centuries ago Tulu was tlie same as 
another woman. But her cruelty, her prottigaUi Canarese, and Malealam the same as Tamil, 
character, her appointment of her paramour Tulu, Toda, Badaga, and Coorgi are far more 
Ganpat Kao to a liigh oflice, and having executed closely allied to Canarese, and Malealam to Tamil, 
her prime mini-iter, an old, popular, and faithful than Canarese, Tamil, and Tcliigu are to one 
servant of the State, led to a conspiracy, and, another. 

being suspected of a desire to call in the aid of The Tula people are part of the Dravidian 
the British, the chiefs of the army caused her to race. The law of succession prevailing amongst 
l>e beheaded, on the morning of the 20th December them is called Aliya Santana. This is in force 
1817, on the banks of the Sipra, aud her body amongst the Sudra tribes, and a tiibe that follows 
thrown into the river. She rode with grace, and, it is probably Tulu. The race docs not include 
when on horseback she was always attended by a Brahmans or low castes, who arc mostly imini- 
large party of the females of the first families of grants from the other parts of S. Indi^ though in 
the State. Tulsi Bai and Ganpat liao had been some cases they have imitated the Aliya Santana 
Inclined to the British alliance, but Roslian Beg custom. 

at the head of the disciplined brigades, and Rani In S. Malabar descent to sons is the law ; 
Din who commanded the Mahratta horse, were but in N. Malabar, amongst the Nair, the artisan 
perseveriiigly urmng hostilities. On the 19th castes, carpenter, brass-smith, blacksmith, and 
December 1817, Ganpat Rao and Tulsi Bai were goldsmith, also the Tiar, who are toddy-drawers, 
seized. Ganpat Kao was imprisoned, and the and the Mukwa, flshermcn, are all polyandrists, 
following morning Tulsi Bai was beheaded. Next and descent of propertv goes in the female 
day Ganpat Rao and Tantia Jog were engaged line. In N. Malabar this law of descent is called 
against me British in the battle of Maliidpur, Maruma-katayam, and the Muhammadan Moplah 
on the 2lBt December 1817. — Malcolm's Ctutml has conformed to this usage. In Conora a simiUr 
India: Efphinstone's India, law, called Aliya Santana, or nephew inherit- 

TULSI DAS, a celebrated Hindu writer, who atice, prevails, and is in practice more strictly 
died at Benares in a.d. 1625. He was a follower carried out than in N. Malabar. In N. Malabu^ 
ol Ramanand, and wrote the Ramayana iu Hindi, the adherents to Maruma-katayam form uni^ 
which the Oudh Rajput and the military Brahman family communities termed Tarwaad. The senior 
accept as a religious W)k. — Ongh, p. 118. member of whatsoever branch Is the head of the 

TuLSlPUR) a pargana in the Gonda district family, and is termed Karnaven ; the other mem'** 
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TLTM. 


TLINGUS, 


bcrfl arestyWl Auamlravcr. TIio remotest incmbo.r sealtt'rod »n profusion from Lako Erio to the 
is acknowIefJgecJ as one of the family, and (‘ntitlo<l Gulf of Mexico, and arc found in Texas, New 
to maintenance if living under Ruhordination to Mexico, and S. America; other antiquities also 
the head of the family, and taking jwt in their are found in the valley of the Mis8iRsij)pi. Tumuli 
religious observances. For the women ,,thero is are not numerous in Ohio, but are found in 
nothing analogous to the state of widowhood as Kentucky, and more commonly in Tcmnossec and 
existing elsew here. Whether in alliance with Mississippi. One of the largest is at Cahokia in 
men or not, they reside in their owh families. llUnois, being a i>arallelogram 2115 yards long by 
The Kair marries before ho is ten years of age, 170 broad, and 90 feet high. Cairns and tmnuli 
but though he siipportij he never associateR with are found on the peaks of the Neilgherries. They 
his wife, who receives at her pluiisurc any caste contain agricultural implements; and iron Bpear- 
meii. — Imp. (inz. heads, bells, and sepulchral urns, with figures of 

TUM, a weight in Mysore of 02 lbs., 2 irase. cnile,d snakes, tigers, elephants, dogs, and birds, 
TUMAN, in the Afongol language, signifies ten sickhis and gold rings, have been fouiul buried 
thousand. It was borrowed by the Persians and uiuler the of stones. It is supposed that 
Arabs, and with them means a weight or sum of the Kurumbar ra<‘e formerly inburerl in cairns, 
money, originally equal to tcJi thousand mithkals Over vast wildenu'sses in the northern regions 
or Aral) drachms of silver, in the year 1S71 a of A.sia, along the banks of the Irtish, and beyond 
tinnan of Isfahan was equal to five rupees of the remote Yene.si, innumeraV)le tumuli arc seat- 
British India. — Yule. Cathatf, p. 317. tcred, containing the remains of ancient art and 

TUMAN of the Baluch, a village of tents. In long extinct races of men. Implements of silver, 
Pushtu, a trib(‘. gold, and copper, girdles of the precious metals, 

TUMBA TIIEE BARK w'as used by the Juang bracelets decked with pearls, fraf^ents of porcc- 
women as a loin -covering. lain, have surprised tlie travellers who have seen 

TUMBIYA. Hind. A diinking-cup shaped a few of the tiunuU excavated. Similair tumuli, 
like the gourd of this name ; a vessel used in spread over the north of Europe, contain the 
cupping. remains either of the same peoj)le or of races 

TUMHUDRA, a river of the Peninstila of more barbarous than the Asiatics. Hundreds of 
India formed by the junction of the two rivers tliCRe have been rifled by trea.surc- hunters, or by 
Tunga and Bhudra. Both rise near the S.W. frontier more antiquaries litth' more enlightened, who 
of Mysore, on the eastern slopes of the high range have sought to make collections of curiosities 
of hills which border on South Canara. . Their without any view to promote science or history, 
junction takes place in lat. 14" N., and long. See Barrow; Cairn; CrQmlech ; St’lmjja; Tope. 
75® 43' E., in Mysore, in front of the Brahman TUNAOLI, a tribe of the Peshawur valley, who 
village of Kudali in Shimoga (listrict. The total claim descent from the khalif Abbas, 
length of the Tumbudra is about 409 miles. The TUNGA, river in Mysore, which unites with 
maximum flood discharge at Ilurrihur is calculated the Bhudra to form the Tumbudra. It rises 
at 207,000 cubic feet of water }ier second, the beneath the peak of Ganganiula in the 
ordinary discharge at 30,000 cubic feet.— /in/). Western Ghats, not far from the source of the 
Gaz. Bhudra in Kadur district. The two rivers unite 

TUMBURA. Hind, A sitar (guitar) having near Shimoga. 
catgut strings instead of wire. TUNGANI, a race of military actticrs who 

TUMBUKU. Hind. A celestial musician. cAine originally with conquerors from the west of 
TUMIEN or Ta-men. Burm. The silk petticoat Asia, ami settled down in the country of Yar- 
of the Talaing women. It is of bright hues, kaiid. — CnyJvy. 

TUMKEE, a small circular brass plate, played TUNG CHI, emperor of China, died from small- 
on by striking it with a piece of wood having a pox without issue, 12th January 1875. 
knob at the end. , TUNG-JJN-TANG. Chin. Hall of united 

TUMKOOR, a small village, the chief town benevolence in Slianghai. 
of a district in the Nuiulidrug division of the TUNG-SIIU. Chin. Several trees yielding 
Mysore kingdom, 44 miles from Bangalore, in wood-oils arc so named, such as the Elfcococca 
lat. 13® 20' N., and long. 77® 9' E. yemicosa, E. vcrnicia, and the Paulownia 

'TUMMANUL, a Tamil book on omens, on iinperialis. — H. and S. ; Smithy ]\f. M. C. 
divination by sneezing, crows, owls, asses, lizard.s. TUNG-SI-T JNG, the eastern and western hills 
The Tamil people are great slavey to omens. of China, the site of the imperial mausolea, 

TUMMI. Teu I ^cucaa cei^alotes, 5/)7y»</. ,* those of the Manchu emperor 'Cai Tsung, a.d. 
the Phlomis cephalotesof Roxburgh. The leaves 1027-1043 ; Shun Che, 1644-1001 ; empress 
arc eaU'n ; the flowers are sacred to Siva, and arc Shun Che; King Ling, 1662-1722; and others, 
offered in his temples. But there are many plants — Mayer^x Chinese Government. 
to which the term Tummi is indiscriminately TUNGUS, a general name applied to a popula- 
applied. tion common to a vast area in Siberia and China, 

TUMONGONG, amongst the Malays, a high Their physiognomy connects it with the tribes of 
ofTiccr of state, to whom the superintendence Northern Asia in general, and their language 
of internal police matters is entrusted. A here- forms a transition between the monosyllabic an<l 
ditary elective officer of Johore. — Jonrn. Ind, agglutinate forms of speech.. These tribes under 

Chinese rule, in Manchuria, on the watersl|a4 of 
TUMULUS. Tumuli are met with in Wales, the Amur or Saghalin, are termed Mahohti; and 
Scotland, Ireland, France, Sweden, Russia, the Tungus, unefer the name Manchu, constitute 
Tartary, and Africa. Those in Ireland and in the dominant population of China itself. The Man- 
the plain of Troy lire precisely similar others chu proper hayA' a literature with au alphabet 
,ot the United Staies. In America jhev arc modified from the Mongol, They are agricultural 
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TUPPA. 


and industrial. With two exceptions, the tribes of and long. 88® 56' E. Its crest is 16,100 feet 
the Amur belong to the Tuuguzian stock. The above the sea. The ascent on north-west side, 
language of the Qllyak, on the Lower Amur, gradual, is over a snow-bed and glacier ; descent 
differs from the Tungnzian dialeota along the on north-east steep, but grassy, 
river, but the features of these Gilyak are still TUN-SURANA. Burm. In Burmese Buddhism, 


Mongol ; they have small obliquely-set eyes, pro- 
minent cheek-bones, and scanty bearda AVith 
the Aino on Saghalin, the lan^age differs both 
from the Tunguzian and Gilyak. Their features 
are decidedly not Mongol, and they are distin- 
|mished by a great profusion of hair. The 
Tunguzian tribes either are nomades, keeping 
herds of reindeer or horses, or they subsist upon 
the produce of their fisheriee. The reindeer 
Tunguziaiis are called Oronchon or Oroke, a word 
signifving reindeer-keepers, and are met with on 
the Upper Amur and on Saghalin, and there is 
one triTO along the sea-coast still called Orochi or 
Orochon. The Manyarg, and the kindred Birar 
and Solon on the Nonni, who occupy the vast 
rairics above the Burcya mountains, keep large 
erds of horses. The Goldi, Olcha (Mangun), 
Gilyak, Orochi of the sea-coast, and Aino are 
fishermen and hunters ; and the Goldi, especially 
those settle on the Sungari, cultivate ; but the 
Monchu and Chinese, and the Daurian living 
amongst them, on the Middle Amur, till the 
ground to a larger extent. 


Oronchon of the Upper Amur, . • 260 

Manyarg and Birar, .... 3000 

Daurian, etc., 2000 

Goldi on the Amur and Usuri, « . 3560 

Olcha (Mangun) on the Amur, . . 1100 

Kegidal and Kilo (Sanager), . . 1000 

Orochi of the sea-coaat, . . . 1000 

Oroke on Saghalin, .... 1000 

Qilyak on Lower Amur and Saghalin, . 8180 
Aino on Northern Saghalin, . . « 1000 

Chinese on the Usuri, etc., . . . 1400 


~^Ravcnstein*s Hussians on the Amur ; Latham, 
TUNIA JUM MAHALS, a forest tract in the 
hills of the Chittagong district, which the Clmkma 
race occupy along with Mug, Reaug, and Tiperah 
races, all more or less nomadic. Some one of 
these wild races till lately performed human 
sacrifices annually, and in the year 1862 several 
persons were tried for murder by sacrificing. The 

i dace of sacrifice was a cleared district in the 
ungle, and staked round with bamboos about 
6 feet high. The sacriOcial pole was a ^Phula 
bans ' bamboo, scraped and stripped at the edges, 
the hanmng strips giving a rude notion of o|iia- 
ment. During the celebration of these sacrifices 
at Agartollah, a gun was fired every evening at 
sunset, when every pemon hurried to his home. 

TUNICATA, Uie Tunicarics, class vi. of the 
mollusca, viz. 

Fam, I. Atcidiadie. Disiomus. 

Oen, Molgttla. Diazona. 

Cynthia. Aplidium. 

Peloniea. Polyclinum. 

Chelyotma. Paraicidium. 

PoUonia. Armoroeoinm. 

Fam, tL ClavaUiniclie. Svnoeoium. 

<hn, Olavsllina. Sigilllna. 

Perophora. Fam, iv. Pyrosomids. 

Fam, m, Botryllidae. Cfen, Pyroaoma. 

Cfen, Botryllus. Fam, v. SalpidiB. 

BotiyBoides. Oen, Salpa. 

Didemhhim. Doliolum. 

Bnocaliumt Appendioularia. 

TUNKI. Hind, A very thin chapatti, or flour 
sooue, or cake ; or large wafer mi4e with batter. 
TUNKRA, a pass in Sikkim, In lat. 27® 38' N., 


the three most precious gems, Buddha, the sacred 
books, and the priesthoc^. They are regarded as 
the three refuges, viz. *I take refuge in Buddha; 1 
take refuge in the law ; I take refuge in the asso- 
ciated priesthood.* A novice entering a kyoung 
repeats these three^ also the ten obligations. Sec 
Tnad. 

TUOOZ. Arab. Having recourse to Goct 
against evil. 

TUPAI A, a genus of the mammalia, insect eaters. 
They closely resemble squirrels, are almost con- 
fined to the Malay Islands, as also are Ptiloccrus 
Ijowii of Borneo, and Gymnunis Rafflesii. 

Tupaia Elliotti, Blyth^ the Madras tree shrew, 
occurs in the hills west of Madras, and in Matheran. 
Male, above reddish, brown inclining to olivaceous 
grey on the head, Kmbs, sides, and tail ; the hairs 
grizzled red and brown or olive-grey and brown. 
Chin, throat, breast, and lower parts yellowish- 
white, continued along the underside of the tail, 
and a rudimentary streak of the same on each 
side of the neck, reaching to the shoulder. Ears 
oval, large ; eyes large, dark-brown ; snout elon- 
I gated. Length, 14j inches, of which tail 7J. 
Native name. Karri. 

Tupaia ferruginea, Blyth^ of Arakan and the 
Malay Peninsula, is insectivorous and frugivorous. 
It dwells in rudely-constructed lairs in the highest 
branches of trees; it is very agile, and makes 
enormous bounds. 

Tupaia Javanica occurs in Java. T. murina 
occurs in Borneo. T. Peguana, the Sikkim tree 
shrew, occurs in Pegu. T. tana occurs in Sumatra, 
— Bluth ; Jerdony p. 66 ; WallacCy p. 141. 

TC-PEH-TEH, also Tu-Bod, names of Tibet. 

TUPHA. SanSk. A college. 

TUPHA. Turk. A horse tail ; the tails of the 
horse and of the yak, used as standards amongst 
the Turkoman. 'Tupha, Tugha, or Tau, according 
to Remusat, is the Turkish name of the horse- 
tail standard, but is applied also by the Chinese 
to the yak-tail, which respectively with those 
nations mark the supreme military command.— 
Reck, sur les Langues TartareSy p, 308 ; D'Ohassony 
i. p. 40, in Yule\^ Cathayy i. p. 174. 
i TUPOZ, in Manilla, the intermediate layers of 
the stem of the wild plantain, Musa textilis, of 
which are made web cloths and gauzes four yards 
long, of different degrees of fineness. — Simmonds, 

TUPPA, a mueiaal measure which belongs to 
the North-West of India, beiUg indigenous ae far 
as the Indus and the countries watered by its 
tributaries, and common in Rajasthan, but the 
prefix of Panjabi shows its origin. Colonel Tod 
says he has listened at Caen to the viola or hurdy- 
gurdy, till he could have fancied himself in Mewar^ 
— Tod's Rajasthany i. p. 648. 

TUPPA, amongst the Bhot race, a probationer 
for the Buddhist religion of Tibet The ordinary 
monk or priest in Tibet is the Qylong, above 
whom are Lamas or presidents, and oelow whom 
are the Tohba and Tuppa. The Tuppa is a pro- 
bationer who is admits into the eBtablishment to 
which he would attach himself at the age of 8 or 
10,andreo^veoiDStrucril^,naGqordingly. At 15 he 
becomes a Tohba, and at 24 a Oylong, proyidii^ 
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hw acquironiciitft be gatisfactory. There are two inroad on the Gothic empire of Hcrmanrich, 
necta, the Gyllupka, who dress in yellow, and the made their way, under Bltzel or Attila, into the 
Shammar, in red, the Shammar Gylongs being heart of France. Hordes from the same regions, 
allowed to marry. The Bhot of the Tibetans have under Toglirul Beg, and Seljuk, and Mahmud of 
been extending westward. As a general rule, Ghazni, and Chengiz, and Timur, and Othman,over- 
thc Himalayas divide Hindustan from Bhotland, whelmed the khalifat and the empires of China, 
but there are Bhot in several parte south of the of Byzantium, and of Hindustan ; and lineal 
crest of those mighty mountains in Garhwal and descendants of the shepherds of High Asia still 
Kamaon. sit on the throne of Cyrus, and on that of the 

TUB, a small seaport on the coast of the Gulf Great Constantine ; while the branch which ruled 
of Suez, inhabited by Arabs. To the north of in India under the title known to Europe as the 
the town, at the foot of the low hills, Jabl I laiuam Great Moghul, closed in 1862 by the death at 
and Sidna Musa, are warm sulphur springs, 92® Kangoon of the last emperor of Dehli, then a 
to 94® Fahr. The Bell mountain, Jabl Nakous, is convict prisoner of the British. Until checked 
about 12 miles from Tur. The Wadi Hebran and by the British in India and by the Russians in 
Wadi-us-8lah lead from Tur to the monastery of Central Asia, the race was predominant over 
St. Catherine. tho whole of the countries between China 

TUR AN, the name of a region bordering on and the Mediterranean, and from the Caspian 
Iran, in the north and north-east, which in the southwards to the Ganges and the Persian Gulf, 
remotest times was inhabited by a race who are But they seemed destined to partake only by 
now spread into different parts of the world, and conquest in the higher civilisation of tho siyr- 
aro known to ethnologists as Turanians and rounding nations, older or younger ones, tho 
Mongolians. Tumn and 'rnranian are terms of Chinese presenting the one extrenm, the Iranians 
Persian origin. In their simple system of cthno- the other. Little disposed to learn from them as 
graphy, the inhabitants of Central Asia divide all neighbours or subjects, they become more or less 
the world between two races, Iran and Turan, civilised by being their masters. Tliey cannot 
Iran or Irani meaning themselves, and Turani resist the inward force of the civilisation of their 
meaning everybody else; or, as they express subjects, although they repel it as au outward 
it, Iran and an-Iran, Aryan and non -Aryan, power. 

This was the practice also of the Jews, and of the The Turanian people, but particularly the 
Greeks and Romans, who classed all other races Turko-Tartar tribes, made themselves renowned 
as Gentiles and barbarians, as the Hindus now in antiquity by their martial disposition, and 
reckon all non-Hindus as M’hlecha, and as the by the wild, intractable rudeness of their 
Chinese, who place all outsiders as Fan. In the habits, and they have appeared amongst sur- 
2Jend books, the Turanians are styled the foes rounding nations as spoilers, destroyers, and 
or antagonists of the Aryans. They are Fir- plunderers. The Aryan tendency is to form 
dusi’s Turiya, Turvasu means one who possea^es national and political communities, marry one 
the treasures of his enemy, and Turviisa, one who wife, and worship one supreme and spiritual 
conquers when he pleases. deity. The Turanian tendency is to have little 

According to Cuvier, the probable cradle of the national or political cohesion, to marry one or 
Mongolian or Japhetic race is the Altai mountains, more wives without much sentiment, and worship 
whence they have spread over Northern and gods and heroes without much idea of a spiritual 
Central Asia, southwards ns far as Hindustan existence beyond that implied in the notion 
north of the Ganges, and eastwardly to the Eastern of ghosts and demons. Turanian races have a 
Ocean, where the race is distinguishable in the longing for spiritual excitements. Perhaps as 
Japanese, the Corean people, and those of Siberia, the vividness of religious faith is common amongst 
and their divisions are known in modern times as mountaineers, the simple pastoral and secluded 
Tungus, Turk, Mongol, and Fin. life common to most of tho I’uranian tribes may 

Chevalier Bunsen observes (Report Brit. Ass. impart a tendency to reverie and visionary alxsorp- 
1847) that the researches of our days have made tion. The great horse sacrifice is allowed to have 
it more than probable that the Tartar, Manchu, been originally Turanian, whether derived directly 
and Tungus belong to one great stock ; that from the Sakac, or indirectly from Persia anrl 
the Turkoman, Chad, Fin, Lap, and Mi^ar Media, where the while horse was an important 
(Hungarian) present another stock closely united ; element in a campaign of Cyrus ; and Mr. Atkinson 
and that both these families were originally con- found traces of this sacrifice still lingering on the 
nected with each other. He proposed to call this southern borders of Siberia. See? Aswa Medha. 
whole group of their languages the Turanian, and Mr, Hodgson considers the Tamil, Tibetan, 
in lieu of Indo-Germanic or Indo-European, he Indo-Ohinesc, Tungus, Chinese, Mongol, and Turk 
proposed the term Iranian, following the antitliesis as so many branches of the Turanian family ; and 
of Iran and Turan 6Bt#bliBhed by Heeren and he regards the aborigines of British India as North- 
Carl Ritter. In the vait region extending from men of the Scythic stem, but he remains un- 
the chain of the Altai to that of the Himalaya, decided whether they owe their physiognomy to 
are the pasture lands whei^ during immemorial the Tungus, the Mongol, or the Tuik branch of the 
aps, the nomadic triW 6lHigh Asia have fed Tartars or Scythians, and whether they immigrated 
their flocks and multiplied thoM hordes which from beyond the Himalayas at one peri^ and at 
from time to time descended in immense swarms one point, or at several periods ana at as many 
on the fertile regions of Asia and of Europe. Per- points. But all writers are of opinion that when 
haps the earliest of these invasions of the civilised the Aryans entered India, they found the country 
world was that of the Hiong-nu» expelled from the occupi^ by prior Scythic races, to whom their 
borders of China by the powerful dynasty of the writers apply such contemptuous etpressions as 
Han. These were the people who, after their Oasya, M’hlecha, etc. These prior races seem 
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to have been puehed largely out of Northern 
India into and through the Vindhya mountains 
into the Peninsula of India and Ceylon, where 
their idioms, the Tamil, Telugu, Malealam, and 
Karnatica, arc sister dialects of one speech ; and 
Dr. Pritchard concurs in opinion with Professor 
Kask, who regards the languages of the mountain 
tribes of India, the Bhil, the Gond, the Toda, and 
others, as also of the Tartar stock, and mentions 
that some curious analogies have been observed 
between the Tamil and other dialects of the 
PeniiiHula and the languages of Australia. 

Mr. Logan, however, who had great opportun- 
iti(;s of contrasting and comparing the Dravidians 
from various parts of India, remarks that, phy- 
sically, the pO[mlatioii of Southern India is 
one the most variable and mixed which any 
f'thnic j>rovince displays. A glance at a consider- 
able number of Kling (Teling) and Taiiiilar of 
diff<‘rent c.'istes and occupations, shows that the 
varieties when compared with those of similar 
aK.semblagt‘8 of men of other races, such as Euro- 
peans, Ultra-Imliaus, or Indonesians (including 
Negroes in the last two cases), are too great to 
allow of their being referred to a single race of 
pure blood. Some are exceedingly Iranian, some 
are Semitic, others Australian, some remind us 
of Egyptians, while others again have Malaya, 
Polyiichiaii, and oven Simang and Papuan features, 
'riiis varicil character of the mces of the south of 
th(‘ Peninsula may be seen daily in Madras, to 
which all the races from the south of India resort. 

Turanians now occupy Central and Northern 
Asia, and include, according to modern ethnology, 
the 'I'aihir, Fin, Turk, and Magyar. Turanian 
languages arc scattered over the whole of the 
northern part of Europe and Asia, from China to 
the Pyrenees, and from Cape Comorin across the 
(hiucasusto I^pland. The Hungarian, Lapponian, 
and Finnish dialects are now c.lasscil as members 
of the great Turanian or Tartar family of tongues, 
which is spoken by all the tribes from the Him- 
alaya to Okotsk ami to liapland, and includes the 
Hungarian, Crimean, and Turkish tongues. Farrar 
stiites that the terms Turanian, Nomadic, or 
Allophyllon of Pritchard, are names applied to all 
languages not ))elonging to the Aryan or Semitic, 
and which comprise all languages spoken in Asia 
or Europe not included under the Aryan and 
Semitic families, with the exception of the Chinese 
and its dialects. TJicse are 'rungus, Mongol, 
Turki, Samoyede, and Fin. The writers on this 
class are llask, Klaproth, Schult, Castren, and 
M uller. 1’he Turanian languages occupy by far the 
largest portion of the earth, viz. all but parts of 
India, Arabia, Asia Minor, and Europe ; but except 
agglutination, there is not a single positive prin- 
ciple which can bo proved to pervatle them all. 

The most characteristic feature of the Turanian 
languages is what lias been called agglutination, 
or ‘ glueing together;’ and what distinguishes the 
Turanian languages is, that in them the con jugation 
and declension can still be taken to pieces ; and 
dthough the terminations liave by no ineans 
always retained their signitiaitive power us inde- 
pendent words, they are felt as modificatory 
syllables. 

The 'ruraniau family of languages consists of 
two great divisions, the Northern and the Southern. 
The northern is sometimes called the Ural-Altaic 


tions, the Tungusic, Mougolic, Turkic, Finnic, 
and Samoyedic. 

The southern, which occupies the wuth of Asia, 
is divided into four classes, the Tamilic, the Gan- 

f etic (Trans-Himalayan and Sub- Himalayan), the 
lOhitic, the Taic, and the Malaic. These two 
divisions comprehend very nearly all the languages 
of Asia, with the exception of Chinese, which, 
together with its neighbouring dialects, forms the 
only representative of radical or monosyllabic 
speech. Japanese, the language of Corea, of the 
Ivoriakes, the Kamtskiidales, and the numerous 
dialects of the Caucasus, etc., remain unclassed. 

The Tungusic section of the northern branch 
extends from China northward to Siberia, and 
westward to 1 13°, where the river Tunguska partly 
marks its frontier. The Tungusic tribes in Siberia 
are under Russian sway. 0th (t Tungusic tribes 
belong to the Chinese empire, and are known by 
the name of Manchu, a term adopted after they 
had conquered China iii 1044, and founded the 
present imperial dynasty. 

The original seats of the i)eople who speak 
Mougolic dialects lie near the I ^ake Baikal, and in 
the eastern parts of Siberia, where w'e find them 
as eaidy os the Oth century after Christ. They 
wore divided into throe classes, the Mongol 
proj)er, the Buriat, and the Glut or Kalinuk. 
Chengiz Khan (1227) united them into a nation, 
and founded the Mongolian empire, which in- 
cluded, however, not only Mougolic, but Tungusic 
and Turkic, coiiunouly called Tataric, tribes. 

In India, there are three or four distinct branches 
of this family of languages. In the north are the 
Himalayan dialects, of tribes from Upper and 
Lower Kanawar, on the Sutlej, to the BhuUuii of 
the extreme east. Then we have the Lohitic class, 
comprising, with the Burniese and others of the 
Eastern Feninsula, the dialects of the Naga and 
Mikir tribes in Assam, and of the Bodo, Kachari, 
Kuki, and (raro in Eastern Bengal. Nearly re- 
lated to this class is the Kol or Munda family, 
including the Kol, Santal, and Bhumij of Sing- 
bhum and Western BeugaW and the Munda of 
Chutia Nagpur. The fourth class is the Tamil 
or Dravidian, to wduch belong the Brahui of 
Baluchistan, the Gondi, the Tuluva of Ganara, 
the Karnata of the S. Mahratta country, the Toda 
of the Neilgherries, the Malealam of Travancore, 
the Tamil, and Telugu. 'I'he Kur orMiuisi, and 
the Korku in Hoshangabad, and westward in the 
forests on the Tapti and Narmada, until they 
come in contact with the Bhil of the Vindhya 
Hills, and the Nahal of Kandeah, belong to tiiis 
Kol family ; indeed, Mr. Hyslop held that tlie word 
Kur is identical with Kol. , . » j 

According to Fritchard, the idiom of the islands 
comprised in the empire of Niphon, aa well as that 
of the independent Liu-kiu Archipelago, bcaw 
! some signs of affinity to those of the Ugro- 
Tartariaii nations. Mr. Norris had assured luni 
that the principle of vocalic harmony and other 
phenomena of the Tartar languages prevail in the 
idiom of the Japahclh and Liu-kiu Islafi^. lie 
also observed analogies between the Taimlian and 
other dialects of the Deklian and the languages 
of Austnilia, wiUi which we have ublainea 
acquaintance tlirough the laboui's of Mr. I hrelkelu 
and several otlier missionaries, and from the able 
researclies of Caphnu Gray, 'rurkish is a 1 uraiium 
dialect. Its grammar is purely Tataric or 1 wamaii- 


or Ugro-Tartaric. and it is divided into five sec- 
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The Turks, however, possessed a small literature 
and narrow civilisation before they were converted 
to Muhammadanisin ; but as the language of 
Mahomed was Arabic, a branch of the Semitic 
family closely allied to Hebrew and Syriac, this, 
together with the Koran and their law and 
religion, the Turks learned from the Arabs, 
along with many of the arts and scieucea con- 
nected witli a more advanced stage of civilisation. 
Arabic became to the Turks what Latin was to 
the Germans during the middle ages *, and there 
is hardly a word in the higher intellectual termino- 
logy of Arabic that might not bo used, more or 
less naturally, by a writer in Turkish. — M. De 
CJuirpies ; Sir W, Joues^ iii. p. 72; lie- 

port Jir it As^ioc. ; Wh, 11. ; Pritchard; liumen; 
Muller; Loijan^ in J, Jud, Arch.; Htjslojt^ Jour. 
Aut. Soc. Na(/pui\ 

TUHANJAHIN, l^ersian manna, produixni on 
tht‘ Alhaji maurorum, in I^ersia, Bokhara, and 
Afghanistan. See Manna. 

TGliBAND. 

Tagri, .... Hind. | Dustar, .... Hind. 

The head-dress of the Muhammatlans, from the 
two Versiau words, Sir, the head, and Hand, a 
tie. A principal site of the manufacture of cotton 
turbaiids formerly w'a.s the town of Ariiee, In the 
Gliingleput district, but they are now made at 
Oopiida in the Rajainuiidry district, and also in 
the Madras district. A juincipal site of the 
manufacture of silk turbauds was 8eringapatam in 
Mysore, These are of a pink colour, and are sold 
at from 10 to 25 rupees each, 'rurbaiid pieces in 
cotton, silk, cotton and gold, and silk and gold, 
are those usually manufactured. lu Afghanistan, 
comiuered people pay homage by casting their 
turbauds at the feet of tlio conqueror ; the chiefs 
of tribes often lessen the size of their turbauds 
before appearing in the presence of their rulers, 
Muhammadans of British India, when in great 
distress or in suppHciition, take off their turbauds, 
and lay their heads on the ground, or in the lap 
of the person before whom they appear. For a 
stranger b) take off the turbind of either a Hindu 
or Muhammadan, is an act of great indignity. A 
^luhammadan wife receives her husband, and 
}>luccs his turband in an honoureti ]>art of th(‘ 
houHi*. An exchange of turbauds is th<* symbol 
of fraternal adoption. Ja Tuiklsh biuial phases, 
the tombs of men are indicated by the ligure of a 
turband plac4‘d at the head of the grave. 

TUUBINELLA, a genus of gnsteropodous 
molluscs, family Muricidje. About 70 rectmt and 
:i0 fossil species are known. T. lapa, the chauk 
shell, is used in India as a trumpet, is sawn into 
rings to form bracelets, anklets. It was the war- 
trumpet of the ancient Hindus ; and the idol of 
the Hindu god Vishnu holds a chunk in one of 
his four hands. — Pajasthan. 

TUUBITH, Turpeth, Turbud. Hind. Tho 
cortical part of the root of the Ijxmmea turpethuui. 
It is a longish root, about the thickness of the 
linger, resinous, heavy, of brownish hue with- 
out, and whitish within. It ifl used in medicine. 
•^LeiviJ Mat Med. 

TUKBUZ. Hind. Cucurbita citrullus, water- 
melon, is grown in the beds of livers in the hot 
season, but may be cultivati'd in gunlens duriiig 
tho rains. Its fruit is esteemed by all classes. — 

Hiddrll. 

TUUFAN, on the borders of the desert of Gobi, 


Is the most eastern of the districts of Kashgoria« 
The Ush-Turfan district of Kashgaria lies N.E. 
of the Kashgar district. The Tian Shan mountains 
have for centuries maintained their character for 
surpassing excellence of Turfan wool. 

TUKI dwell in the Fhuls of Dawudputra, 
Beejnote, Noke, Noakote, and Oodur; they own 
and hire out camels, but, like the Bawuri and 
Khengar, are great thieves, and are called bhut 
or evil spirits and sons of the devil. 

TURI, a martial tribe occupying a portion of the 
valley of the river Kurm ; they can muster 5500 
fjgli ting men. They repeatedly leagued with other 
tribes to harass the Meeranzai valley. They would 
sow strife among the Meeranzai people, they 
would harbour fugitives from either party, they 
would encourage all to resist the British, they 
I would attack some villages in force ; they fre* 

I quently committed raids on the Bungush and 
Cuttack villages of the Kohat district. In August 
1853, Captain Coke seized a Turi caravan on its 
way to the salt mines, taking the property as 
.s<‘( urity for repayment of value of plundered pro- 
perty, and the men as hostages for their tribes. 
This measure was soon followed by an embassy 
from the tribe, and an agreement was coiicludiai 
with the tribe from the commencement of 1854. 
The value of plundered property was made good, 
the prisoners wen; released, and five Turi men 
were made over to the Biitish as hostages; but 
within one montli the tribe again gave way to 
evil counsels, and in March 1854 a serious attack 
was made by the Turi with 2000 men (foot and 
horse) on a .Meeranzai village. 

During the wars with Kabul in 1878-1880, the 
Kuril! valley was held by a large British force, 
and the Turi kept (juiet. See Kurm. 

TUJUVA-CARAV. The great Basava or bull 
at Turiva-caray, in Mysore, is a single block of 
Karikallu or blaekstom*, procured from a quarry 
at Caddapully. This stone is an amorplious horn- 
blende containing minute rhombuidal lamellar 
concretions of basaltine. It is obtained from 
detached block.s of stone in this quarry ; the solid 
rock contains many finer pieces. 

TURK. Among the Arabs this wor<l has been 
as vaguely applie^l as the word Seylhiaii was 
among the Greeks. Turk, applied to an Osnianli, 
is deemed derogative; but this name is given by 
the Tamil and Telugu people as the usual desig- 
nation for all Muhammadans, as 'rurka-kara and 
Turks- vadu, and their language the Turka-pesh 
and Turka-bhasha or Turka-iimta. Arabs and 
l^ersians, when alluding to their northcin m*igh- 
bours, always style them Turk, ap}dying that 
term as loosely as Kuropcans do the word Tartar. 

The word Turk lias the same root as that of 
Tumn, the country of the restless, horse-riding, 
numade tribes, the ^reat Turanian and Mongolian 
family, in contmdistinctioii from tho Ar^au, 
Iranian, or Indo-European race, and it is derived 
from the root To-ar, to fly. 

Yambery divides the Turk into Burut, black 
or pure Kirghiz; Kirghiz, properly Kazak; Kara- 
kalfiak, Turkoman, and Uzoak. 

. The region inhabited by 1'urkish races at the 
present time comprises two distinct tracts of 
countiy, one stretening southwards from the icy 
shores of the Arctic (Iccaii to the Hindu Kusit, 
tho other eastwards from the Adriatic, both 
merging into each other in tho eastern portion of 
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Asia, known as the desert of Gobi. The Turk in the 
furthest cast claiina relationship with his brethren 
in the extreme west. The Biinplest Turkoman is 
aware of the existence of kinsmen about Diarbekir. 

Many of the Turk tribes of High Asia rehiined 
tlieir pagan names when accepting Islam. Seljuk 
is said to have been a convert, but his sons were 
called Michael, Israil, Musa, and Yunus. His 
celebrated grandson, however, retained the name 
of Toghrul, and Toghrul’s sou was Alp Arselan. 
The names of most Turkish tribes and families 
are taken from animals: Mang>it means sick dog; 
Kira-it, grey dog ; Oyur-at or Oir-at, grey horse ; 
Kungr-at or Kinghur-at, chesnut horse. 

limny-uu , — The most ancient niirne by which 
the Turk and other of the tribes of Centnil Asia 
were known to the Chinese, was Hiung-nu. These 
Hiung-nu founded an empire (b.c. 200) comprising 
a large portion of Asia west of China. Engaged 
in fr(ujuent wars with the Chinese, they wen* at 
last defeated in the middle of tlie Ist century tvfter 
Clirist. Thereupon they dividetl into a northern 
and southern empire ; and after the Southern 
Hiung-nu had become subjects of China, they 
attacked the Northern Hiung-nu, together with 
the Chinese, and, driving thi'in out of their seats 
between the rivers Amur and Selenga and the 
Altai inountaiiiH westward, they are suppobed to 
have given the lirst impulse to the iuroads of the 
barbarians into Europe. In the beginning of the 
ild century, the Mongolic and Tungubie tribes, 
who had lilled the seats of the Northeru Iliuug- 
nu, had grown so powerful us to attack the 
Southern Hiung-nu, and drive them from their 
territories. This occasioned a second migration 
of Asiatic tribes towards the west. Another 
name by Avbich the ('hinesc designate tlH‘se 
Hiung-nu or Turk tribes is Tu-kiu. I'his Tu-kiu 
is supposed to be identical with Turk ; and 
although the tribe to which this name was given 
was originally but smiill, it began to spread in the 
Gth century from the Altai to the Caspian, and it 
was probably to them that, in 5G‘J, tlu' emperor 
Justinian sent an ambassador in the pei'sou of 
Semarchos. The empire of the Tu-kiu was 
destroyed in the Htli century by the llui-he 
(Chinese Kao-che). This tribe, equally of Turk 
origin, inaiiituined itself for about a century, and 
wag then conquen^l by the Chinese, and driven 
back from the northern borders of China. Part 
of the Hui-hc occupied Tungut, and, after a 
second defeat by the Mongolians in 1257, the 
remnant proceeded still fartlicr west, and joined 
the Uigur, wdiose tents were pitched near the 
towns of Turfan, Kashgar, Hamil, and Aksu. 
These facts, gleaned chiefly from Chinese his- 
torians, show from the very earliest times the 
westward tendency of the Turk nations. In 5G8, 
Turk tribes occupied the couutiy between the 
Volga and tlie Eea of Azof, and numerous roin- 
forcerneuts have since strengthened their position 
in those |)arts. 

Turkoman , — The northern part of Persia west 
of the Caspian Sea — Armenia, the south of 
Georgia, Shir wan, and Dagestan — harbours a Turk 
population, known by the gouenil name of Turko- 
man. They are predatory nomades, and their 
arrival in these countries dates from tho 11th 
and 12th centuries. East of tho Caspian Sea, 
the Turkoman tribes are untler command of tho 
Uzbak khans of Khiva, Fargana, and Bokhara. 


They call themselves, however, not subjects but 
guests of these khans. Still more to the east, 
the Turkoman are under Chinese sovereignty, and 
in the south-west they reach as far as Khorasan 
and other provinces of Persia. 

The Uzbak, descendants of the Hui-ho and 
Uigur, and originally settled in the neighbour- 
hood of the towns of Khotan, Kashgar, Turfan, 
and Hamil, crossed the Jaxartes (Syr-i-Darya) in 
the 16th century, and, after several successful 
campaigns, gained possession of Balkh, Kharism 
(Khiva), Bokhara, and Fargana. In the latter 
country and in Balkh they have become agri- 
cultural ; but generally their life is nomadic, and 
too warlike to be called pastoral. 

Nogai . — Another Turk tribe are the Nogai, west 
of the Caspian, and also north of the Black Sea. 
To the beginning of the 17th century they lived 
north-east of the Caspian, and the steppes on the 
left of the Irtish bore their name. Pressed by the 
Kahnuk, a Mongol tribe, the Nogai advauced west- 
ward as far as Astracan. Peter i. transferred 
them thence to the north of the Caucasian moun- 
tains, where they still graze their flocks on the 
siiores of the Kuban and the Kama. One horde, 
that of Kuiidur, remained on the Volga, subject 
to the Kalmuk. Another tribe of Turk origin in 
tilt* Caucasus are the Bazianes. A third Turk 
tribe in the Caucasus are tho Kuraiik, on the 
rivers Suiija, Aksai, and Koiau. 

Bashkir . — The southern portion of the Altaic 
mountains has long been inhabited by the Bashkir, 
a race considerably mixed with Mongolic blood, 
savage and ignorant, subjects of Russia, and Mubam* 
nuulans by faith. Their land is divided into four 
roads, called the roads of i:^ibcria, of Kasaii, of 
Nogai, and of Osa, a place on the Kania. Among 
tlie Bashkir, and in villages near Ufa, is now 
settled a Turk tribe, the Mescherak, who formerly 
lived near the Volga. 

Karakalpak . — The tribes near the lake of Aral 
are called Karakalpak. They are subject partly to 
Russia, partly to the khans of Khiva. 

Siberia . — The Turk of Siberia are partly original 
settlers who crossed the Aral and founded tho 
khiiuate of Sibir, partly later colonists. Their 
towns are Tobolsk, Yeniseisk, and Tomsk. Separ- 
ate tribes arc tho Uruiriiat on the Chulym, and 
tho Barabas in the steppes between the Irtisii and 
the Ob. 

In the north-east of Asia, on both sides of the 
river Lena, the Yakut form the moat remote link 
in the Turkic chain of lauguages. Their male 
population has lately risen to 100,000, while la 
1705 it amounted only to 50,00(5. Their original 
seats seem to have been north-west of Lake Baikal. 

Southern Sib<*ria is the mother country of the 
Kirghiz, one of the most numerous tribes of 
Turko-Tataric origin. The Kirghiz lived origin- 
ally between the (Jb and Yenisei, wliere Mongolic 
tribes Si'^ttled among them. At the beginning of 
the 17 th century, tho Kuasians became acquainted 
with the Eastern Kirghiz, then living along tho 
Yenisei. In IGOG they bad become tributary to 
Russia, and, after several wars with two neigh- 
bouring tribes, they were driven more and more 
south-westward, till they left Siberia altogetlier 
at the beginning of the 18th century. Tliey now 
live at Burnt in Chinese Turkestan, together with 
the Kirghiz of the * Great Hord<‘,’ near tho town 
of Kashgar, north as far as the Irtisii. 
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Kirghiz . — Another tribe is that of the Western BoldierB, was defeated by Baynzet on the Danube 
Kirghiz or Kirghiz* Kazak, who «are partly inde- in the battle of Nicopolis (1399), Bayazet took 
pendent, partly tributaiy to Rassia and China. Bosnia, and would have taken Constantinople, had 
Of what are called the three Kirghiz hordes, not the same Mongolians who in 1244 drove the 
from the Caspian Sea cast os far as Lake Tenghiz, first Turkish tribes westward into Persia, threat- 
the Small Horde is fixed in the west, between the ened again their newly > acquired possessions, 
rivera Yeinba and Aral ; the Great Horde in the Timur had grasped the reins fallen from the 
east ; while the most powerful occupies the centre hands of Chengiz Khan ; Bayazet was compelled 
between the Sarasu and Yemba, and is called the to meet him, and suiTered defeat (1402) in the 
Middle H<»rde. Since 1811) the Great Horde has battle of Angora (Ankyra) in Galatia Europe 
been subject to Russia. Other Kirghiz tribes, now had respite, but not long. Titnur died, and 
though nominally subject to Russia, aro really her with him his empire fell to pieces, while the 
most dangerous enemies. Osmanic army rallied again unuer Muhammad i. 

The Turk of Ania Minor and Syria came from (1413), and re-attained its former power under 
Khorasan and Eastern Persia, and aro Turkomans, Murad ii. (1421). Successful in Asia, Murad 
and remnants of the Seljuk, the rulers of iVi-sia sent his armic.s hack to the Danube, and, after 
during the middle ages. long-coniinued campaigns, and powerful resist- 

The O.swna// 7 ar/:, who form the ruling portion fiuce from the Hungarians and Slavs under 
of the Turkish empirt;, have the same source, lliinyad, heat last gained two decisive victories, 
They are now scattered over the wliole 'rmkish Varna in 1444, and Kossova in 1448. Ooiistanti- 
empire in Euro|xi, As a, and Africa, and tlieir nople cnuld no longer be held, and the Pope 
number amounts to between eleven and twelve t ndeavoured in vain to rouse the chivalry of 
millions. They form tlio landed gentiy, the Weattun Europe to a crusade against the Turks, 
aristocracy and bureaucracy of Turki'y ; and their Muhammad it. succ<x‘ded in 1451, and on the 
language, the Osmanli, is spoken by persons of 2(ith of May 1453, Constantinople, after a valiant 
rank and education, and by all Government resistance, fell, and became, os now, the capital 
authorities in Syria, in Egypt, at Tunis, and at of tlic Turkish empire. 

Tripoli. In the southern provinces of Asiatic In the region west of a Hue drawn from (^on- 
Russia, along tlje holders of the (Caspian, and stantinople to the mouth of the Gerenis Chai in 
through the whole of Turkestan, it is the Ian- Lyciii, or the region of the six rivers, Bukor ('hai, 
guage of the people. It is heaid even at tlie (Jedoz Chai, Kychyk and Bojzk Menderes, Gerenis 
court of Teheran, and is understood by olHcial Chai, ami Godchai Chai, the population is about 
personages in Persia. The ancestors of the Osman 1,500,001), of whom 000,000 are Turks, 300,000 
Turk ar6 men as well known to European his- nomade mountain Yoruks, 400,000 Greeks, 40,000 
torians as Charlemagne or Alfred. It was in the Chepis (wood-hewers and charcoal-burners, with- 
year 1224 that Suluinian 8hah and his tribe, out any religion, perhaps the remains of the 
pressed by Mongolians, left Khorasan and pushed aborigines of the country), 00,000 Armenians, 
westward iuto Syria, Armenia, and Asia Minor. 40,000 Jews, 15,000 Catholics, 10,000 to 15,000 
Sulaiman's son Ertoghrul aided, and tlicn took gypsies, A nabs, Bulgai's, Croats, etc., and 4000 to 
service under, Ala-iul-Diii, tlie Seljuk sultan of 5000 Europeans other than Greeks, 'riiese Turks 
Icouitim (Niccea), and, after several successful seldom speak any other tongue but their own. 
campaigns against (xreeks and Mongolians, Their chief occupations are agriculture, cattle 
received i)art of I^hrygia as his own, and there rearing, carpet- weaving, saddlery, and other small 
founded what was afterwanls to become the basis industries, aind they greatly delight to act as 
of the Osmanic empire. During the last yeais of canivan guides. I’he strict seclu.‘*ion of the women 
the 13th century the sultans of Iconium lost their tleinaniled by Islatnism seriously hinders them 
power, and their former vassids became inde- from helping the men in their business. On 
pendent sovereigns. Osman, after taking his tln;m alone falls the whole burden of military 
sliare of the spoil in Asia, advanced through the service. At 18 years they marry, and at 21 or 22 
Olympic |>a8ses into Bithynia, and was successful they are taken as soldiers and separated from 
against the armies of the emperors of Byzantium, wedlock for long yeais. Thu women become 
Osman became henceforth the national name of immoral, and these arc the chief causes of the 
his people. His son Or-khan, whose capital was gradual extinction of the race. The Greeks have 
Prusa (Bursa), after conquering Nicomedia (1327) got possession of nearly all the trade and ship- 
and Nicoea (1330), threatened the Hcdlcspont. ping- The Greeks are energetic, diligent, and 
He took the title of padshah, and his court was eager to learn. The (i reeks arc preferred as 
called the ^High or Bublime Porte,* the Bab-ul- physicians, lawyers, teachers, and also as traders 
Makaddas. His son Sulaiman crossed the Helles- ami workmen. They are intolerant, like the Turks, 
pont (1357), and took poo^ion of Gallipoli and but without any inner religious feeling. Yet many 
8estoB. He thus became blaster of the Dardan- Slavs, mostly Bulgars and Wallachs, join ibeir 
dies. Murad i. took Adrianople (I3C2), made it Church, and soon assume the Greek language and 
Lis capital, conquered Macedonia, and, after a Greek names, and become in all respecta Greeks, 
severe struggle, overthrew the united forces of Tajak. — 1’he modern distinction of Turk and 

the Slavonic races south of the Danube, the Tajak, which in its application denotes men of 
Bulgarians, Servians, and Croatians, in the battle military and men of civil pursuits, has existed 
of Kofisova-polye (1389). He himself fell, but frbm the most early ages in this extended country, 
his successor Bayazet followe<l his course, took f/iV/ar.- -According to Vambery, the Uigur are 

Thessaly, passed HiemiOpyhe, and devastatcil the the most ancient of file Turk tribes, and formerly 
Peloponnesus. The emperor of Germany, Sigis- inhabited a part of Chinese Tartary which is now 
mund, who advauce<l at the head of an army occupied by a mixed population of Turk, Mongol, 
composed of French, German, and Slavonic and iCahiuik. They were the first who reduced 
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the Turki language to 'writing, borrowing the 
characters from the Nestorian Christians, who 
came to their country as early as the 4th century 
of our era. The inanuscripte of this language, 
written in the characters mentioned, afford there- 
fore the most ancient and valuable data in 
investigating the history of Central Asia, nay, 
of the whole Turkish race. Rut these inonuinents 
are of great scarcity ; he btdieves he lias collected 
all that lias been discovered of the Uigur language, 
though the Uigur had a literature and were very 
fond of books at a time when the western world 
was involved in ignomnee and barbarism. The 
most valuable manuscript he obtained bears date 
1069, and was writUm in Kashgar; it treats of 
ethics and political subjects, and forms a kind of 
manual of advice to kings how to govern with 
justice and success. It reveals the social con- 
dition of this people, and forms the basis of the 
later regulations by which all I’mks are goverue<l. 
— Malcolm's Persia ; Muller's Lectures ; Perrier's 
Journ, ,* Vambery, Bokhara, 

TURK AN A amongst the Rajputs means 
tribute. It is derived from the wonl Turk, mean- 
ing Muhammadan, races w hoe.\HCted tribute from 
the Rajputs. 

TURkESTAN. The people of Central Asia 
who inhabit the countries which extend north- 
wards to the Ihisbian frontiers, westwards to the 
C'aspiaii Sea, and southwards to Afghanisiaii, for 
the greater pai t are descendants of Turks, and it 
would be more correct to give to all these coun- 
tries the general name of Turkestan, dividing it 
in the following manner : — 

Ist. Northern or Russian Turkoslnn, coin])re- 
hending in it the three tracts of the Kirghiz nation, 
with Bokhara, Khokand, and part of Khiva. 

2d, Southern Turkestan, inhabited by the 
Kin van, Turkoman, and Karakal})ak, and includ- 
ing also Tashkeud. 

ihl. Eastern Turkestan, comprising Little 
Bucliaria, which is subject to China. 

Turkestan races are the IJzbak, Karakalpak, 
Kara-Kirglnz, Kirghiz- Kazak, Turkoman, Tajak, 
8art, Galcha, and Russians. Tlie arable tracts, 
especuvlly in Khiva, Bokhara, and Khokand 
(iWgana), from prehistoric times have been the 
joint liorno of races of Turki and Iranian blood. 

Turkestan lowlands southwards are limited by 
tke western continuation of tlie Hindu Kush us 
far as the Hari-ltud valley, and beyond that point 
by the Kborasan highlands as far as the Caspian. 

Russian Turkestan is bordered on the west by 
the Caspian, the Aral river and inountuins ; on 
the cast by the Pamir plateau, the Tian Shan 
and Altai ranges separating it from the Chinese 
empire ; northwards by the low ridge crossing the 
Kirghiz steppes about the 5l8t parallel, and 
forming the water-parting between the Avalo- 
Caspian and Ob basins. For administrative pur- 
poses, part of Western Siberia, 40,000 square 
miles in exteut, is attached to Russian Turkestan. 
Including this tract, Russian Turkestan has an 
extreme length from the Caspian to Lake Issuk- 
kul of 1400 miles west and east, with a breadth 
of nearly 1000 miles north and soutii, a total area 
of about 1,600,000 square nules, and a population 
of 6,500,000. 

Western Turkestan is conspicuous for the high 
relief of tlio land. Nowhere on the surface of the 
globe are stronger contrasts to bo seen than in 


the Aralo - Caspian depression and the Aralo- 
Caspian basin. In the latter region, the whole 
area of drainage consists of about even parts 
highlands and lowlands. While the lowlands 
fail in the Caspian as much as 85 feet below 
sea-level, the highlands in the culminating points 
of the Tian Shan and Great Pamir rise to 25,000 
feet above it. The nucleus of the whole Central 
Asian highland system is formed by the Pamir, to 
whicli converge the Hindu Kush and Himalayas 
from the south-west and south-east, the Kouen Lun 
from the east, the 'I'ian Shan from the north-east ; 
whilst to the west the plateau itself merges in the 
snowy highlands and ice-fields about the sources 
of the Zar-afshan, between the Oxus and Jaxartes 
valleys. Between the easUTii extension of the 
Tian Shan and the Balkash-kul stretches the broad 
Turkestan plain, bounded to the south-east by 
Kulja, the frontier province and long debateable 
land between the Russian and Chinese empires. 
By nature the richest land beyond the limits of 
China proper, this unhappy province bears witness, 
in its ruined cities and w'asted plains, to tlie suc- 
cessive risings of Zungarian.s and Bunyans, the 
victims of which during more than a century are 
to be reckoned by millions. 

Bokhara is an isolated kingdom in Turkestan 
of Binall extent, surrounded by a desert. It lies 
between lat. IJG" and 4 5*^ N., and long. 61° and 
67"^ E. It is an open champaign country of 
unequal fertility, and intersected by the Oxus 
on its southern border. Its rivers are the Amu 
or Oxus, the Syr or Jaxartes, the Kohik or Zar- 
afshan, and the rivers of Kurshi and Balkh. It is 
rule<l over by an amir, now under Russia, whose 
sway is comprised bidween the parallels of latitude 
and the degrees of longitude above indicixted. The 
Uzbtik are undoubtedly tlie preponderating race 
in Bokhara, not so much from their number, ns 
by the ties which bintl them together. 'J'liey are 
divided into BteinB and sections, like the Kirghiz, 
and have their elders or beys, who enjoy a certain 
consideration among them. The Uzbak branches, 
with some of their subdivisions, are enumerated 
in the work called Nassed Marne ti Uzbakia. 

'I'he Russian acquisitions in (V'ntnil Asia were 
directed to the Jaxartes in tfio first stage of their 
operations, and to the Oxns in the second. With 
the fall of Tashkeud in 1865 the Russians com- 
pleted the first part of their programme, and with 
the annexation of Khiva in 1873, the second. 
With the consummation of these conquests, and 
the subsequent absorption of Khokand, Western 
Turkestan was eonverted into a Russian province. 

Eastern Turkestan^ sometimes called Kashgariii, 
is a name for which there is no authority. 
European writers have called it Little Bokhara, a 
term quite unknown to the inhabitants or the 
neighbourhood. The Chinese call it the province 
of the Nan -loo, or province of the Soutliera Road, 
lying alojig thii south of the Tian Shan range. 
The neighbouring Muhammadans call it Alti- 
sliahr or Jeti-Bhahar, Turki- Persian words for the 
BIX cities and the seven cities, so designated 
acconling to the number of towns which it 
included at the time of speaking. It lies nearly 
due noith of Kashmir. It is a gently undulating 
plain, about 250 miles across from N. to S. near 
Its western extremity, where cultivation is the 
more abundant ; open and gradually widening out 
to the eiist, where the great rainless desert of 
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Gobi extends, and from whence long arms of sand 
and shingle stretch back into the cultivated region 
up to the very walk of the cities and villages. 
Shut in on the S. by the mighty chain which 
forms the true backbone of Asia, various portions 
of which are known as the Kouen Jjun, Kara-korum, 
Mustagh or Ice Mountain, Tagh- dung -bash or 
Head of the Mountiiius. On the west it has the 
extremely elevated plateau of Pamir, and on its 
north is the range known in Turki and Chinese as 
the Tengiri or Tian Shan range, both terms mean- 
ing heavenly, from the northern slopes of which 
the rivers of Siberia rise. The people, numbering 
about 1,500,000, are robust, industrious, frugal, 
of peaceful dispositions, and with strong desires 
to trade. The rainfall, even at the skirts of the 
hills, is limited to a few showers in the winter 
and spring, and the cultivation, which is limited 
to the artiticial irrigation of the bas(3 of mountains 
and the banks of rivers, is carruMi on from the 
melting of the glaciers and the winter snows. 
The rivers ultimately unite in one, which dk- 
appeam in a marsh far removed in the desert of 
Gobi. Wheat, bailey, and Indian corn ai‘e pro- 
duced; fruits are abundant, and of these the 
grapes are celebrated. Goltl is found in the east 
of the Kouen Lun range. Jade, copper, lead, and 
sulphur are found in the Karn-koruia and on the 
spurs of Pamir, and coal in the eastern parts of 
the Tian Shan mountains. 

Eastern Turkestan was subject to China from 
the beginning of tliC (Christian era to the time of 
Chengiz Khan ; and after the middle of the 18th 
century, the Chinese regained possefisioii of it. 
Eastern Turkestan is eminently Muhainiuadun, 
and its rulers had always been Muhammadan from 
the time of Taglialaq Timur, who was, we are told, 
the first MuliammadiUi sovereign of Kasligar of 
the lineage of Clieiigiz. Buddhism indeed was 
found still jjre valent in the cities of Tui*fan and 
Kamil at tlie time of the embassy of Shah Itukli 
in 1411), and probably did not become extinct 
much before the end of the century. But, in the 
western state.s. Mulmnnnadanism Beeins to have 
been univenud from an earlier date, and maintained 
with fanatical zeal. Saintly teachers and workem 
of miracles, claiming descent from Mahomed, and 
known as Khwaja or Khojah, acquired great 
influence ; and the sectaries attached to the chiefs 
of these divided the people into rival factions, 
whose mutual hostility eventually led to the sub- 
jugation of the wliole country. For, late in the 
seventeenth century, Khojah Appak,the leader of 
one of those parties called the White Mountain 
(having lieen expelled from Kashgar by Ismail 
Khan, the chief of that state, who was a zealous 
supporter of the opposite party or Black Moun- 
tain), sought the aid of Guldan Khan, sovereign 
of the Eleuth or Kalmuk race of Dzungaria. 
Taking the occasion so afforded, that chief in 
1878 invaded the states south of the Tian Shan, 
carried off the khan of Kiusligar and his family, 
and established llie Khojah of the Whitt* Moun- 
tain over th<; country, in authority suburtliuate to 
his own. Great disconl for many ycar.s succeeded, 
sometimes one, sometimes another being iqtpcr- 
most, but some supnrmacy always continuing to 
be exercised by the khans of Dzungaria. In 1757, 
however, the latter country was conqueretl by 
the Chinese, who in the following year, making a 
tool of the While party, which was then in opposi- 


tion, succeeded in bringing the states of Turkestan 
also under their rule. 

Hoei i/oci.— -The Chinese and the Manchu races 
call by the name of lloei Hoei all the Muham- 
madan tribes who live under their dominion. 
This term, however, has ceased to designate a 
nation. As the Uigur Hoei Hoei, called simply 
Hoei Hoei under the Mongol dynasty of Yunan, 
were Muhammadans, this name is applied by the 
Chinese to all those of the same religion, in the 
same manner as the RusBians are often chilled 
Greeks, bccaiiRC they are of the Greek Church. 
The inhabitants of the towns of Little Bokhara 
are in part descendants of the ancient Uigur Hoei 
Hoei, and consequently Turks, in part Sarti, or 
Bokharians, who are Bcattered as merchants all 
over Central Asia, and who are Persians. There 
are many of them at Pekin, Hang - chu - fu. 
Canton, and the other commercial cities of Cliina. 
Their mother-tongue is Persian, but they also 
speak the oriental Turki, which is the general 
language of Turkestan, and the most diffused in 
Little Bokhara. 

Lanfjuatjv , — The Uigur writing character was 
the original source of those Btill used by the 
^longol and Manchu, and was itself almost cer- 
tainly dtrive<l from the old Syriac character 
through the Neatorians. The modern Tartar cha- 
racters are written (and, it is presumed, read) in 
vertical lines from top to bottom of the page, the 
lines Bucceeding each other from left to right. 
What Uigur meant with Mongol authors is doubt- 
ful, but the p(‘opU* and language so called by the 
Wesk‘rn Ahiutics were Turkish. Captain Vali- 
kbunofl h}>eaks of the language now in use at 
Kashgar as being Uigur, but it is not clear whether 
he means that this teim is known to the natives. 

Tow7is . — Tlie t.hree principal towns in Turketttan 
are Klchi, in lat. 30° 50' N., and long. 78® 20' E., 
5500 feet; Yarkand, in lat. 38° 10' fs'., and long. 
74'' K., 4300 feet ; Kashgar, in lat. 30° 15' N., and 
long. 7 1® 50' E.. 3500 feet. Klciii is represented to 
have the cohlest, and Kiushgur the hottest, tem- 
perature of the three towns throughout the year. 
iSnow falls at Kashgar, but never remains longer 
than a few hours ; but it is seen lying in Yarkand 
for tbreu or four days together. 

The people of these regions are from two dis- 
tinct flouices, viz. the settled races ; descendants of 
Semitic and Iranian conquerors from the south ; 
and the races who have been occupying the 
country from prehistoric times. The last part of 
the inhabitants have been styled Turko-lWtaiii, 
and arc in their habits the same as they were 
2000 years ago. Vainbery divides the Turks 
proper into Burnt, black or pure Kirghiz ; Kir- 
ghiz, properly Kazak ; Karakalpak, Turkoiuan, 
and Uzbak. 

The Burnt, ])urc or black Kirghiz, dwell on the 
eastern boundary of Turkestan, viz. the valley of 
the Tian Bhaii chain of mountains, and they 
inhabit also Heveia) points on the shores of the 
Issik-kol, close upon tlie frontier chain of luouu- 
taiiis. 'riicy have powerful, thick set, btrong- 
boned figures, but are remarkably agite, and have 
acquired much warlike renown. Their face is 
IcuH flat than the Mongolian and Kalmuk, and 
loss fleshy ; their forehead somewhat higher, and 
their eyes arc less almond-shaped than the Kal- 
myk ; few of them have red or fair hair or a 
white complexion. The Burut are in contact with 
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Kalmuk mid Mongolians, and in consequence their 
langoage has many Mongolian words, and now 
and then they profess themselves more or less 
Muhammadans, but Shamanism largely prevails. 
The Burnt is the wildest and most savage and 
most superstitious of the Turk, but less malicious 
than the Kirghiz and Turkoman. 

The rwr/jowiau is the fourth gradation of the 
Mongolian Turkisli race, and in many respects 
they resemblo the Kazak and Karakalpak. The 
pure Turkoman type, as met with in the Tekke 
and Chadar tribe in the centre of the desert, is of 
middling stature, small oblong head, not high 
cheek -l^nes, somewhat snub noses ; lougish chins, 
feet turned in, with the bright, sparkling, fiery 
eyes of the desert races, but more particularly 
the Turkoman. The blonde colour is common, — 
indeed, the Kelt race amongst the Gorgon Yomut 
are generally half blonde. The Goklen and other 
tribes near Persia evidence an intermixture with 
the Iranian Persian. The Turkoman are slender 
and agile, and they are hardy aod enduring under 
privations. They early separated tiiemsclves from 
other Turko-Tartarian nations, moving from Mang- 
ishlak in the east to the north-west, and thence to 
the south. In their present country, the Salor 
and Sarik are the oldest tribes ; after tliem the 
Yomut, who at one time ranged from north to 
south along the shores of the Caspiau. The Tekke 
were transferred by Timur to Akhal. The Ersari, 
at the close of the 18th century, moved from 
Mangishlak to the shores of theOxus, and recently 
many of the Chadar moved to the other bank of 
the Oxus. The chief avocation has been pillage. 
The men wear long locks till the close of the first 
year of their marriage. The w'ornen are handsome, 
and perfect beauties are to be seen, not inferior 
to the Georgians iu figure and regularity of 
features. The young girls of all nomade tribes 
arc good riders, but Turkonmn women excel all 
others. Turkoman women, amongst the noinades, 
wear heavy silver ornaments. They are the 
labourers of the community, are virtuous, devoted, 
and much respected. Uzbak women go unveiled. 

The Uzbaky though settled in Central Asia for 
centuries jmst, still meditates on robbery and war, 
and if no foreign enemy be found, they attack 
each other in bloody internal strife. The Uzbak 
is honest, upright, has much Turkish open-hearted- 
hesB ; they are proud of their education, and 
represent all the best side of the national character 
of the Turks. 

The nomade Uzbak and Turkoman of Central 
Aoia were largely engaged in a slave trade, stealing 
the Persians and selling them in Bokhara. The 
Uzbaka of Khiva practised it when driven towards 
Persia by the I'urkomau ; and of the Turkoman, 
the Tekke tribe captured the people of Kliorasan, 
Herat, and Seistan, and the Yomut tribe, those 
along the southern shores of the Caspiau, but Uie 
Salor, Sarik, Kara Chadar, and AUeli captured 
Shiah Persians from the territory of the Persians. 

In January 1884, the Tekke Turkoman of Merv 
at their own request became Russian^ subjects. 

The name by which Vambery designates these 
peoples is Turko-Tartar, from amongst whom came 
the warrior peoples known in the west as the 
Hun, the Avar, the Uigur, the Kutrigur, and 
Khasar. And the manner of living, the customs, 
and physical conditions, as then described, of the 
IWtar tribeSy whose arms reached from the Jaxartes 


to the heart of Rome and Gaul, have much resem* 
blance to those of the present inhabitants of Turk-* 
estan ; and the people of Central Asia, particularly 
the nomade trines, are in their social habits the 
same as they were two thousand years ago. In 
the tent of many a nomade chief a similar 
life is observable as that described by Priscus as 
prevailing at the court of the king of the liuns. 
Attila, Cbengiz Khan, and Timur, in historical 
character resemble each other; and Vambery is 
of opinion that energy and good fortune could 
now almost produce on the banks of tlie Oxus 
and Jaxartes one of those warriors whose soldiers, 
like an avalanche carrying everything before it, 
would increase to bundreds of thousands, and 
would appear as a new example of God's scourge, 
if tlie powerful barriers of western civilisation, 
which has great influence in the east, did not stop 
the way. This is a correct view. 

The Turky wherever met with, is ever heavy 
and lethargic in his mind and body, but in his 
resolves firm and stedfast, not from principle, 
but from apathy and aversion to change ; and it is 
from these characteristics that his appearance is 
earnest and solemn, a profound seriousness, a 
marble cold expression ot countenance, with agreat 
inclination to pomp and magnificence. An Uzbak 
or Turkoman has a proud bearing, as if possessed 
with a Belf-coiiBciousiicss of greatness and power. 

The Osmanli Turk’s love of independence is 
boLindleBS. lie considers himself born to rule, 
that hunting and war alone are worthy of him, 
and husbandry is considered ignominious. In 
Central Asia, agriculture is exclusively in the 
hands of the Persian slaves, — commerce and busi- 
ness with the Tajak, Hindu, and Jew. The Turk 
is intellect unlly the inferior of the Irauiau and 
Semitic nations. This defect is noticed by other 
nations, who apply to them the terms Turkluk 
(Turkdomj, Kabaiik (coarBcuess), Yugunluk 
(thickness), and Sadeluk (simpleness) ; and with 
these qualities, as the Oamauli is easily taken in 
by the Armenian, Greek, and Arab, the Turk is 
as easily so by the Tajak aikl Hindu. In trans- 
actions the Turks are regarded as possessing more 
honesty, frankness, and confidence, plalnnesd, 
simplicity, and uprightness. Compared with the 
Peiiiians, the Turk is a faithful servant, attached 
soldier, and upright man. They are more brave, 
j>ersevering, and love more to rule than any other 
Asiatic pei»ple. They are unpolished, wild, and 
uucultivateu, but seldom cruel out of malice. 
They crave riclies, but only to expend them. 
They exact much labour from their subordinates, 
but protect and deal liberally with them. The 
Turk is innately a nomade, and, like other nomades, 
is distinguished for hospitality. 

In Balkh and near Andkhui the harvest is at 
the beginning of Jime; in the oasis countries, in 
July ; iu Kuiigrat and in the north of Khokand, 
not till the beginning of August. Of the rivers, 
the Oxus is the most important, and the Zar-afshan, 
Shahar Sabz, and Jaxartes follow. — Vambery's 
Sketches o f Central Asia, p. 283 ; Russians in Cent, 
Asia; Yuie. Cathay; TimkowskVs Journey to Pekin, 

TURKEY, an empire in the east of Europe, 
south-west of Asia, ond north of Africa, ruled oy 
a race of Othmanli Turk, descended from Otbxnan 
or Usman, who founded the empire in a.d. 1299. 
A pastoral band of 400 Turkish families was 
journeying westw^ird from the upper streams of 
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the river Euphrates. Their armed force consisted 
of 444 horsemen, and their leader’s name was 
Ertoghrul, which means ^ the lii^^ht- Hearted Man.’ 
As they travelled through Asia Minor, they came 
in sight of a deld of battle, on which two armies 
of unequal numbers were striving for the mastery. 
Without knowing who the combatants were, the 
Right- Hearted Man took instantly the chivalrous 
resolution to aid the weaker party, and, charging 
desperately and victoriously with his warriors upon 
the larger host, he decided the fortune of the day. 
Such, according to the oriental historian Neaehri, 
is the first recorded exploit of that branch of the 
Turkish race, which from Ertoghrursson, Othman, 
(iBuian, or Usman, has bt^cn called the nation of 
the Ottoman Turks and the Osinaiili. And 
in this their earliest feat of arms, which led to 
the foundation of their empire, we in«y trace the 
same spirit of haughty generosity that has been 
their chamcteristic <lown to our own tiinrs. The 
little band of Ertoghrul was a fragment of a tribe 
of Oghuz I’urk, which, under Krtoghrul’s father, 
Sulaiman Shah, had left their settlements in 
Khurasan, and sojourned for a time in Armenia. 
After a few years, they left this country also, 
and wore following the coin-se of the Euphrates 
towards Syria, when their leader was accidentally 
drowned in that river. The greater part of the 
tribe then dispersed ; but a little remnant of it 
followcil two of Sulaiinau’s sons, Ertoghrul and 
Duudar, who determined to seek a <l\velling-place 
in Asia Minor, under the Seljuk Turk, Ala-ud- 
Din, the sultan of Icunium. The adversaries 
from whose superior force they delivered him 
were a host of Mongols, the d(‘a(Jliest eueinies of 
the Turk rjice. Ala-ud-Din, in gratitude for this 
eminent service, bestowed on Ertoghrul a prin- 
cipality in Asia Minor, near the frontiers of the 
Rithynian province* of the Hyjuintiiie emperors. 
The rich }»lains of Saguta along the left bank of 
the river Bukaria, and tlie higher district on the 
8lo|x.*8 of the Knneui mountains, became now the 
pasture-grounds of the father of Otliman. The 
town of Saguta or Saegut w'os his also. Here 
lie and the shepherd- warriors who had marched 
with him from Khurasan and through Armenia, 
dwx'lt as denizens of the land. Ertoghrul’s force 
of fighting men was largely recruited by the best 
and bravest of the old inhabitants, who became 
his subjects*, and, still more advantugeouKly, by 
numerous volunteers of kindred origin to bis own. 
The Turk race had been extensively spread tlirough 
JiOwer Asia long before the time of Ertoghrul. 
Quitting their* primitive abotles on the upper 
steppes of the Asiatic continent, tribe after tribe 
of that martial family of nations Imd poured dow n 
upon the rich lands and tempting wealth of the 
southern and western regions, when the power 
of' the early khalifa had decayed like that of the 
Greek emperors. One branch of the Turks, called 
the Scljnkian, from their traditionary patriarch 
Seljuk Khan, had acquired and coiksolidated a 
mighty empire more t^au two centuries before 
tlie name of the Othmans was heard. The *SeIjuk 
Turks were once masters of nearly all Asia Minor, 
of Syria, of Mesopotamia, Armenia, part of Fereia, 
the Western Turkestan ; and their great sultans, 
Toghrul Reg, Alp Arselan, and Malik Shah, are 
among the most renowned conquerors that stand 
forth in oriental and in Byzantine history. But 
by the middle of the thirteenth century of the 


Christian era, when Ertoghrul appeared on the 
battlefield in Asia Minor, the great fabric of 
Seljukian domiui ^n had been broken up by the 
assault of the conquering Mongols, aided by 
internal corruption. 

Population . — Ravenstein and Behm and Wagner 
are the authorities chiefly relied on in enumerating 
the population of Turkey. I'heir calculations and 
the annual Sal-muaahs, with information from the 
British consuls, would sliow' 25,994,000 inhabitants 
in the empire. The Turkish Ministry of Finance 
issued in 1KG7 a statistical notice, in which the 
population of Turkey is placed at 18,500,000 for 
Europe; 1(1,500.000 for Asia, with Cyprus; and 

5.000. 000 for Afi ica; making a total of 40,000,000 
for the empire. But Messi s. Ubicini and Courteille 
put the total population of the empire, exclusive 
of the tributary States, at 28,500,000. These 
are mere estimate.®. ’J’he enqiire of Turkey may 
contain about 11,500,000 of the conquering mce, 
the remaining number being an agglomeration 
of races of different origin, language, and religion, 
some 6,000,000 of them being Muhammadans. In 
European Turkey, however, there are only about 

2.000. 000 of Oamanli, spaisely settled; whereas 
in Asia, and chiefly in Asia Minor, there is a com- 
pact mass of 0,000,000 to 10,000,000. 'i'o the 
same grouji belong some 300,000 Turkomans in 
Asia ami some 200,000 Tartars in Europe from 
the (h'imea. The Greeks do not seem to number 
more than 1,000,000 in Asia and 1,000,0(K> in 
Europe, chiefly along the coasts and in the islands. 
In Eurojiean Turkey there are about 500,000 of 
Armenians, chiefly m Constantinople ami a few 
laige towns, whereas in Asiatic Tuikcy lliero are 

2.000. 000. To the same ethnographic group 
belong 1,000,000 of Ottoman Kurds in who 
are Muhammadan, but often hostile to the Osinanli. 
Lastly, there arc in Europetui Tuikey about 

200.000 Muhammadan gyjisies and more than 

100.000 Jews of Spanish liescent, ami in Asiatic 
Turkey about 1,500,000 of Aiabs and otln rs of 
the Semitic group. 

TUUKlIANI or Turkolani,a tribe that came to 
Sind and were in power from a h. 1)62 to A.ii. 
1021. On the death without issue of Mirza Shah 
Husiuii Arghuii, who ruleil over Sind, that pro- 
vince was divided by two chiefs, — Sultan Muham- 
imid Bukri took Schwan and all to the north, and 
Mirza Esa the remai rider. Mirza Esa, the father 
of Mirza Baki Turkhau, was the first of the 
Turkhan who governed Ix>wer Sind. He died 
A.II. 980, A.i). 1572. The tomb of Mirza Baki 
Turkhan is on the Muklee range of hills near 
Tatta. Mirza Baki assumed the gov(*rnment of 
Lower Sind on the demise of his father Mirza Esa. 
He died a.u. 993, a.d. 1585. The tomb of Mirza 
Jani Beg Turkhan was also built on the Muklee 
range, about a.h. 1009, A.n. 1680. He was son of 
Payand Beg Turkhan, and was the last 'rurkhaii 
who governed Lower Sind, of which Tatta was 
the capital. He had succeeded to the govern- 
ment on the demise of his grandfather Mirza 
Buki Turkhan in A.H. 993, a.d. 1585, ids father 
being iuHaue. He ruled for seven years, till Abdul 
Rahim Klian, ageneia],pf Akbar, conquered Sind. 
Mirza Jani Beg visited Dchli, and was ^aciousiy 
received and the country was restored to him, 
but he was not allowed to return to Tatta. The 
goverumeut was carried on by his agents until bis 
death, which took place in 1008 Hijira, a.d. 1599» 
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TURKOMAN, 


when his son Ghazi Bog was called to DehlL 
Ghazi Beg remained tlicre some years, after which 
he was appointed Governor of ICandahar, oyer 
which province he ruled until his death, which 
took place in 1020 Hijira, a.d. 1611. Both he and 
his father were, after death, carried to Sind, and 
buried in pne tomb. The Tnrkolarn tribe now 
inhabiting the valley of Bajawar (written Bajour) 
number about 10,000 or 12,000 families, and the 
other inhabitants of Bajawar arc about 30,000. 
They are next to the Yusufzai, whom they 
resemble in food, lo<lging, and habit of life. They 
are brave, industrious, cheerful, and fond of 
amusement. They often meet to converse, sing, 
play on the guitar, and they have some of the 
active games of Khorasan. — Lt,-CoL A/ucG'm/or, 
iii. n. 220. 

TURKISH ARABIA, a province of Turkc}'*, 
has an area approximately of 140,000 square miles. 
Its population comprises Arabs, Kurds, Jews, and 
Christians. Baghdad, its capita], is situate on 
both banks of the. Tigris, and is the headquiirlers 
of the Wall in charge of the administration, assi.sted 
by a Muawin, with a general officer, who is in 
direct communication with the War Minister at 
Constantinople. Two of the three districts into 
which Kurdistan is usually divided, fall more or 
loss within the limits of Turkish Arabia. These 
two districts are Central Kurdistan and Pouth- 
Eastern Kurdistan. The former extond.s north and 
south along the Turco-Porsian borders from Lake 
Van to Sulimania ; the latter comprises the Turkish 
districts of Sulimania and Sharizor, the Persian 
provinces of Ardclan or Sehna and Kermanshah, 
and a strip of country, inchuling the plain of 
Zohab, from Kcrmanshali to the extremity of the 
Luristan Hills. The Turkish Kurds in the districts 
of Van, Mo.sul, and Sulimania may number 700,000 
souls. They arc of the Sunni sect of Muham- 
madans, and devoted followers of Abd-ul-Kadir 
Ghilniii, the founder of the Kadria section of dar- 
vesh, whose tomb is at Baghdad. 

The country lying between the towns Kut-el- 
Aroara and Amara, and inland as far os the 
Persian frontier, belongs to the Beni Laam, a 
werful Arab tribe, and they and their ncigh- 
urs, the Fcili Kurds, arc Shiah Muhammadans. 
Amara town is the S.E. limit of the Beni Laam 
territory, and is just above the marshes of the 
Tigris where the river Hud flows out of the Tigris. 
Tlic Tigris and Euphrates unite at Kurna to form 
the Shat-ul-Arab stream. The Turks claim the 
right bank gf its whole course, but the left bank, 
from a point a few miles above Muhaincra and 
titenco to the sea, is occupied by the Kaab Arabs, 
who arc in subordination to Persia. 

Mesopotamia, or the doab between the right 
bank of the Tigris and the left bank of the 
Euphrates, is known to the Arabs as Jazirah, 
meaning island. Its inhabitants are Aral>a Those 
at its upper part are the Sharamar Jarba tribe, 
who migrated from Nejd about the middle of the 
18th century. They are of the Sunni sect, and 
are still nomadc Bedouins, wandering over the 
whole of Northern Mesopotamia. In the summer 
their chief pasturage ground is at Shergot, on the 
Upper Tigris, a short distance below Mosul, and 
in the winter they approach Baghdad to buy 
supplies. They are at feud with the neighbouring 
trioes, the Anezeh, the Dilcin, and the Montefik, 
the last a small population of many Fellah tribes. 


In the lower part of Mesopotamia, the people 
are of the Shiah sect, especially in the neighbour- 
hood of the holy cities Knzinain, Karbila, and 
Najaf. 

British relations with Turkish Arabia date from 
the formation of the East India Company, a 
factory having been formed in Basra under the 
supervision of the Company’s agent at Gambnin 
or Bandar Abbas in the Persian Gulf. Until 
A.D. 1833 the resident officers’ duties were partly 
commercial and in part political, but since then 
wholly of the latter character, under the Political 
Agent at Baghdad, 

The Tigris is navigable at all seasons of the 
year from Mosul, and in the spring floods from 
Diarbekir. The Euphrates is navigable from Balis 
to Kurna, where the two rivers join. From Kurna 
to the sea there is water for vessels of very con- 
siderable draught. — 7V. Chichely t'lowden, 

TURKOMAN inhabit the desert country com- 
prised by a line drawn through Astrabad, Herat, 
and Balkh on the south, the course of the Oxns 
from Balkh to the Aral on the oast, the Caspian 
on the west, and the elevated plateau called the 
Ust Urt lying between the seas of the Caspian 
and the Aral on the north. They must not be 
confounded with the Kirghiz or Kazak. They 
have never been under one head, but have tribes 
(khalk), branches (taife), and tire or clans. 
Some of them are nonmdes, and others are settled 
oil the river valleys. Their tribes or khalk and 
their estimated numbers arc as under : — 

1. Chandor or Chooder, between the Caspian 
and Aral, 12,000 to 20,000 tent^. They have seven 
taife. 

2. Erzari or Orzari, on the left bank of the Oxus, 

50.000 to 100,000 tents. 

3. Alich or Andkhui, near Andkhui, 100 tents. 

4. Kara, a savage, predatory tribe, bctw^eeti 
Andkhui and Merv, 1000 tents. 

5. Salor, a brave, ancient tribe, about the 
Murghab and Merv, 6000 tents. 

6. Sarik, about Panjdeh, on the banks of tho 
Murghab, 9000 or 10,000 tents. 

7. Tekkc, the most warlike and powerful of all 
the tribes. They range from N. of the Goklens 
up to Khiva, and beyond Merv Shah are found 
on the bank of the Oxus. Their two encamp- 
ments are the Akhal Tekke to the E. of tho 
Tajend swamp, and Merv Tekke at Merv. They 
have little of arable land, and lived by robbery and 
enslaving Persians. Their tents number 40,000 
(Abbott) to 60,000 (Vambery), Marvin 50,000. 
Merv is the central position of this tribe, and in 
January 1884, at their own request, Russia 
annexed Merv. 

8. Goklen, a pastoral and agricultural tribe of 
8000 or 10,000 tents in the valley of the Gorghen. 
for 90 miles, till they meet the Kurds. They arc 
mostly subject to Persia. They are at inveteiato 
feud with the Tekke to the N. They have ten clans. 

9. Yomiit are in two branches, the Gorghen 
Yomut on the Gorghen river under Persia, and the 
Yomut of Khiva in the desert on the left bank of 
the Oxus. They enslave Persians. They number 

40.000 to 50,000 tents. 

Population, — According to Major Abbott, the 
total tents of Turkoman are 91,700; according 
to Professor Vambery, 196,000, or respectively 
458,500 and 982,500 souls. The Turkoman have no 
slindow of government ; each is lord of his own 
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tfeni, but th^y show ft little respect to old age 
aud It) Valouft and highly prize purity of Tartar 
descent ill the Eog or free-j^m. Were the trib^ 
to combine, Persia would at their mercy. Their 
average height is 5 feet 7 inches; features irregular, 
beardless, eyes amall and round, with a hold, 
penetrating glance, and a proud military bearing. 
They are honest amongst themselves, though pre- 
datory to strangers, and they are hospitable. The 
men attend only to their horses, liiJtcn to story- 
tellers. Their arms are a curved sabre and long 
spear, with gun or pistol, and the Tekkc have 
cannons. The women are often good-looking, 
and are chaste. They marry early, occasionally 
before puberty, and have the show of attacking the 
bride's camp, to seize her, also the Kokburi 
(green wolf), where the bride, in bridal costume, 
rides off with the carcase of a lamb or goat. They 
are Sunni Muhammadans, but uneducated and 
barbarous. The modern travellers who have 
given accounts of the Turkomans are General 
Petroosevitch, Bfajor Butler, Colonel MacGregor, 
Major Burnaby. 

TURKOMAN HORSES arc a modification 
of the Arab breed. Timur introduced new 
blood by dispersing amongst the tribes 4200 
mares, which he had selected in Arabia from 
the very best breeds. Afterwards, Nadir Shah 
renewed this cross with 600 mares from Ncjd, 
which he confided exclusively to the Tekke tribe, 
and the horses of this tribe are now held in the 
highest estimation in all Turkomania, especially 
those from the district of Akhal. The next in 
reputation after the Tekke horses are those of 
Merv Shah Jahan, the horses of Yomut and the 
Ooklen, and the race of the Murghab, of the 
Hazara, the Uzbak of Maimana, Shibbarghp. 
The race dates back originally, like the British 
thoroughbred, to the Arab, but it is now 
distinct; and, besides being much larger, they 
far excel the Arabs boUi in speed and endurance. 
In appearance they more nearly resemble the 
English thoroughbred or race-horse than any 
other type, and average about the same height, 
perhaps, if any tbio^, standing a little higher. 
Action is usually spoilt by the custom of tying 
the hind and fore leg of the colt on each side 
together, in order to make them ‘ tripplc, ' or 
walk * disconnected * at the fast easy pace in which 
a Turkoman delights* It is at this pace, about 
ftve miles an hour, that they do their long, slow 
journeys, while the quick raids are made at a slow 
gallop. The steppes of Turkomania are very 
favourable to the development of the equine race, 
the pasturage and artificial grasses grow in dry 
soils, having no other nourishment than the winter 
snows. Green food is produced on these steppes 
only in the spring : at that season the Turkoman 
refrain fri>m mucing any expeditions, and this 
state of abnegation continues to the end of July. 
During this period they hare time to gather in 
their crops, and their animals rest tlie limbs which 
have so well done their doty the previous season. 
From the month of Aurat up to the winter they 
are kept on dry food^; this conrists of seven 
pounds of barley per diem, mixed with dry 
chopped straw, luaeme, sainfoin, or clover-hay, 
unless a chapaoul Is coming off, in which case 
the horse is put upon half forage. They are most 
carefully clothed, but stand in the open air. 
They have thick felt coverings made, both as hoods 


and rugs, completely enveloping the wliolo body. 
The thick, heavy hoods wear away the mane, and 
provedt its free growth, and then the Turkoman 
trims or hogs it, A high-class Turkoman is 
nearly always followed by a yaboo, or pony, 
carrying his heavy clothings. Every home is 
carefully tested, and his quality is exactly known 
by tbo tribe; and a horse of extreme merit is 
most closely guarded, and never sold except for a 
very large sum. They are raced over long dis- 
tances, extending to as much as 40 and 50 miles ; 
but they also have shorter races of 6 or 6 miles 
to teat speed. The horses are sedulously prepared 
before being thus tried. Good, hardy, useful 
animals, averaging about 15.2 in height, can be 
purchased for from £15 to £20, whereas a very 
nigh-class horse will sometimes fetch between 
£400 and £500, or even more. The Turkoman is 
quite as gentle as the Arab, and generally more 
quiet and sedate in his ways and habits, whilst 
equally courageous That they would prove aa 
fast as the best English race-horses for very short 
distances, it is difficult to believe, for they have 
not been bred wholly for speed ; but there is no 
reason to doubt that they would hold their own 
in very long races. Their stamina and general 
powers of endurance are certainly far in excess of 
those of the British thoroughbred horse. 

TURMERIC, Curcuma. 


Zur-Bud, Tumr, , 
Hurridra, . . . 

Than -u- wen, , . 

Arsina, .... 
Keang'Whang, . 
Kupeiros Indicos, 

Hallad, Haldi, . 
Daru-ballad (inferior), ,, 
TurtumagUo, . . It. 
Kunir, Kunit, . Malay. 


Arab. 

Beno. 

Busu. 

Can. 

Uhin. 

Gr. 

Hind. 


Kunhet, . . . Malay. 
Mangella-oua, . Malxal. 
Zard'chobeh, . . Pebh. 
Karkum, ... „ 

Cyi>ira berba Indica, Plin. 
Peeta. Haridra, Sansk. 
Haradul, . . . Singh. 
Haran-haba, . . ,, 

Munjal, . . . Tau. 
Pampi, Paisapu, Tel. 


Turmeric derives its name from ‘ terra merita.' 
Turmeric is the ground tubers of Curcuma longa, 
C. rotunda, C. angustifolia, C. viridifolia, and 0. 
zedoaria. It is extensively grown throughout the 
East Indies, China, and the Archipelago, for homo 
consumption and for export. The bulbs are small, 
and furnished with numerous long palmate tubers, 
internally of a deep-orange colour. There are 
two descriptions ot tubers, the one round, the 
other long, but both are yielded by the same 
plant. The odour is aromatic, somewhat analo- 
gous to ginger, but peculiar ; the taste is aromatic. 
When pnewed, it tinges the saliva yellow. Its 
powder is orange-yellow. Turmerio is used in 
dyeing a yellow colour, which is not, however, very 
permanent, and it is also largely used as a condi- 
ment in curries. In 1S82-BB, 63,570 cwt were 
exported from India, value Rb. 3,72,077. Hie 
trade has rMidly decreased. Amba haldi is the 
term applieif to the dyeris turmeric. Turmerio is 
igrown like ginger from cuttings, or sets, which 
ofo little pieces of the fresh root cut up and planted. 
In India, amongst Muhammadans and Hindus, 
after betrotbment and before marriages the body 
is anointed with turmeric. Amongst Hindus, 
when they for the first time wear a new doth or 
dress, they stain its four comers with tanneric, to 
ward off me evil eye and guard agalDit malignant 
^rits. Turmerio is ilijays emmematio of good 
tidings; fora soldier id smear his olq||e8 with 
turmeri^ denotes that he devotes his life as a 
sacrifice. — Mawm; Birdwood; ilf. JE. Jnn 
Pooh; ^mmond^i Poircff. 
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TURNER, LtEitT. SAMUEL. 

TURNER, Lieut, SAMUEL, went as ambaft- 
eador to Tibet. Full particulars of this journey 
were published in 1783 in London, with an accu- 
rate map of the route. Captain Turner’s route was 
from Ruiigpur in Bengal, toTossisudon in Bhutan, 
and thence by the Chiiraulari pass across the 
Himalaya to Teshu Ijunibu. He wrote, Embassy to 
the Court of the Teshu Lama in Tibet, containing a 
Narrative of a Journey through Bhutan and part of 
Tibet, 1800. lie also wrote on the Yak of Tartary 
in Asiatic Researches. lie was deputed by Warren 
Hastings, in 1783, on a second mission to Tibet, 
but was prevented reaching Lhassa by the state 
of the government. 

TURNIP, Brassica rapa, requires a free light 
soil. Turnips are cultivated in all parts of the 
Dckhan, at the commencement of the rains and 
the cold weather. They continue until the 
latter eml of February, and go to seed easily. 
Among the varieties produced by long cultivation 
arc the common turnip, the Swedish turnip, and 
another which is largely cultivated for the oil con- 
tained in its seeds, which under the name of 
colza oil is usotl for lamps. — Riddell; Jaffrey. 

TURNOULI or Tarnawali. The village of Tar- 
nawfil is in the Mangal subdivision, Mansera 
division, of the. Hazara district. It has a popula- 
tion of about 1408 souls, viz. 78 Jadun, 104 Syud, 
248 A wan, and 1008 others. The Turnouli chiefly 
belong to Ibtzara, but they hold lauds on both 
sides the Indus. Tliey leagued with the Jadun 
tribe of the Mahaban. and with the Chagarzai, 
Hasaiizai, and other northern Pathaii tribes ; 
they proved most formidable opponents to the 
Sikhs. 

TUUNOUH, GEORGE, son of the Honourable 
George Tumour, tjtc first Earl of Wintertoii, was 
born in Ceylon in 1799, educated in England, 
and entered the Ceylon Civil Service in 1818. 
He wrote on the Buddhist History of Ceylon, and 
Indian Chronology, in vols. v. and vi. of Bengal As. 
^c, ; a series of essays on the Pali Buddhist ical 
Annals. Hut his great work was his translation 
of the Mahawanso. He died at Naples, 10th April 
1843. 

TURNSOI., the Abd-us-Shams of the Arabs, 
also called by them Daw w^^’Us- Shams. The 
Ansariah tribe regard it as the emblem of the 
deitj , the slave or servant of the sun, who is called 
Hali-uLAlihah, the God of gods.— Cnfq/Vi^o. 

TURPENTINE. 

Ratcuiij-rumi,Butum, An. I Kota, . - . .Nepal. 
Koloii-ka-tel, . . Hini>. | Zungbari, • • • ^ 

Turpentine is obtained in the north of Europe, 
fti America, and in the Himalayas, from species 
of Larix, Abies, and Pinna, fir, pine, and larch 
trees, as also in Canada from trees of the genus 
Pistacoa. Abies cxcelsa, the NorwaJ^ lipruce fir, 
yields the Burgundy pitch of commerce ; Canada 
balsam is from the Abies balsamea ; Venice tur-*- 
pentino is obtained from. Larix Europ®a ; common 
turpentine is obtained from Finns sylvestris, F. 
palustris, P. toeda, and other species of pine and 
nr, as also from the Pistacea terebinthus. Pinus 
morinda of |he Himalayas yields spontaneously a 
very fine resin. Cedrus dcodara is an elegant and 
lofty tree, hardy os the larobi yielding valu- 
able timbehi Its turpentine has been long em- 
ployed in mroicine by the Hindus, and was known 
even to Avicenna, It is the Kelon-ka-tel, and is 
in great repute in the N.W. of India, from its 


TURQUOISE. 

stimulant properties and power of healing deep- 
seated ulcers, as in elephants and camels. ^Id 
and concrete American ^urpontino is often sold as 
frankincense. 

Turpentine Oil. 

Eau de raze, , . . Fa. | Acqna di fASA, . . iT. 
Huilc do tercbenthine. ,, 1 Aguan-Ax, .... 8 p. 

Turpentinol, . . .Gko. j 

The produce from the crutlc article is about 
from 14 to 16 per cent, Sweet oil of turpentine 
appears to be carefully rectified oil. The common 
oil contains some resin, which colours it. Cam- 
pheiio Is rectified oil of turpentine. Turpentine 
18 extensively employed, as the solvent of the 
other resinous bodies, in the formation of var- 
nishes. The rectified oil has been much used as a 
solvent of caoutchouc. That distilled from the 
turpentine of the common long-leaved fir of the 
Himalayas, is of very superior quality. — Hoyle, 
Productive Resources of India* 

TURPIN! A NEPALENSIS. Wall 

Neela of Nkilchkiirikh. I Alla-kirilla, . . SiNOH, 

Kon koombal.i, . SiNOH. | 

A good-sized tree, common on the mountains 
of Ceylon, also all over Darjeeling, and in Hong- 
Kong ; it is occasionally found in very low eleva- 
tions not much above sea-level ; it is particularly 
common about Ootacamund at 7000 feet; it is 
calle<l nccla. — Beddome^ Fl. Sylv, 

TURQUOISE. Eng., Fr. 

Turkiss, .... (rKR. I Turebina, , . * , It. 
Firozah, .... HlNO. ) Turquesa, .... Sp. 

This precious stone is found at Khojend, in 
Mawar-iil-nahr or Transoxiana, at Shebavek, in 
hills near Shiraz, in the Tibet hills, in Kinnan, 
and in a mountain of Azerbijan, where the mine 
was discovered about fifty years before Ahmad 
bin Abd-ul-Aziz composed his Treatise on JeweL. 
He describes the mine about 30 miles from Nislia- 
pur as most celebrated from early ages for that 
particular kind of tiirquobc entitled Abu Isbaki, 
which, says he, averts evil from those who wear 
it, conciliates the favour of princes, augments 
wealth, preserv'es the sight, ensures victory over 
an adversary, and banishes all unpleasant dreams. 
The ancient sages, when first they beheld a new 
moon, immediately after fixed their eyes, says he, 
on the Firozah. The turquoise, from whatever 
source, is apt t-o change colour if brought in con- 
tact with acids, musk, camphor, or other scente, 
and possibly from the state of the weather. Small 
clear Persian stones found at Nishapur in Kho- 
rasan, sell at 6d. to 208. each, whilst a fine ring 
stone will realize from £10 to £40; a perfect stone 
of the size of a shilling and of good depth has 
been sold for £400. It varies from white to fine 
azure blue, but it is only the fine blue stones 
that are of any value. From the Persian 
name Firozah is the colour called Firozah rang, 
turquoise blue. The best are from Nishapur, and 
arc described by Fcrrier as classed into eight 
kinds,— fatalii, azhani, suUmani, zanwi, asinam, 
abd-ul-hamidi, Indalisi, kanjinya. Turquoise of 
Badakhshan is of a blue colour, hut is inferior to 
that of Nishapur. Turquoise is rather ik favourite 
stone witli the MuhRiniiiadaiis of India. Near 
Khojend is a turquoise mine, but the stones found 
there arc of a greenish hue, and far less esteenied 
than those of Nishapur. There is another of in- 
significant note somewhere in Kirman. It is a 
hydrated phosphate of aluminum.— FroaerV Khor* 
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TURTLES. 


OMw, p. 105; Mrif. Harvctfy Tariarif^ etc.y i. p. 
866 General Ferrier; Ouseley's Travels^ i. p. 211 ; 
Emmanuel; Tavernier; Markham\H Emhaesy^ lOS. 

TURTLES arc of two kinda, — of the family 
Trionycida? or fresh-water turtles, and of the 
Chelonidai or marine turtles, viz. : — 

.Fresh water Turtles, Trionjrcidre. 

Emyda granosa, GmiOi.f India. 

£. Oeylonensis, (htnih.^ Ceylon. 

E. yitrata, Petere^ Ooa, 

Trionyx Sinensis, Wiegm.^ China, Chusan, Formosa. 

T. Gangeticus, Nepal, Ganges, Penang. 

T. Javanicus, Schvf.^ India, Java. 

T. ornatuB, Wm//, Siam, Cambogia, Borneo. 

T. Guntheri, Or€ti/f India. 

Chitra Indies, Nepal, Malay, and Eastern Archipelagos. 

Marine Turtles, Chelonidn'. 

Csouana olivocea, Grap, Indian seas. 

C* caretta, Capo sens. 

Chelonia virgata, Gm.i/, Indian coasts. 

Caretta sqiiamata, Guntk., Archipelago, Maldives, 

Ceylon. 

Dermatochclys coriacca, Oivp, all seas. 

Marine turtles form an important article of 
food, and their scales are the tortoise-shell of 
commerce. Four different kinds are distinguished 
at Cape York and the Prince of Wales Islands. 
Three species of these can be identified as the 
green, the bawk’s-bill, Caretta squamata, and the 
loggerhead, Caouana olivacca ; and the fourth, a 
amall one, which is said to be caught by a live 
sucking fish (Echeneis remora) being secured by 
a line passed round the tail, and thrown into the 
water in certain places known to be suitable for 
the purpose. The fish while swimming about 
makes fast by its sucker to any turtle of this small 
kind which it may chance to encounter, and both 
arc hauled in together. 

The green turtle is of so much consequence to 
the natives of the Archipelago, that they have 
distinguished it by a special name taken from the 
animal itself (Sulangi, from Sular). The season 
of the year when it is most plentiful at Cape 
York usually extends from about the middle of 
October until the end of November, but the limits 
are not constant. During the season they are to 
be seen floating about on the surface of the water, 
often in pairs, male and female together. A few 
are caught at night on the sandy beaches, but 
the greater number are captured in the water. 
The canoes engaged in turtling, besides going 
about in the day, arc often sent out on calm 
moonlight nights. When a turtle is perceived, 
it is approached from behind as noiselessly ns 
possible ; when within reach, a man in the bow 
carrying the end of a small ro^ jumps out, and, 
getting upon the nnimafs back, with a hand on 
each shoulder, generally contrives to turn it and 
secure it with the rope before it has got far. 
This operation requires considerable strength and 
coura^, in addition to the remarkable dexterity 
in diving and swimming possessed by all the! 
blacks of the north-east coast of Australia and 
Torres Strait. There arc some favourite look-out 
stations for turtle, where the tide runs strongly 
off a high rocky point. At many such places, 
distinguished by large cairns of stones, bones of 
turtles, dugonn, etc., watdi is kept 4Bring the 
season, and when a turtle is perceived drifting 
t with the tide, the canoe is manned and sent 
chase. At the islands of Talen-Tolen many 
thousands could be easily procured. The MaUvs 
watch during the night, to ascertain where the 


turtle deposits her eggs, for as soon as she has 
finished her task, she covers them with her flippers 
with, sand, and immediately retires into the sea. 
A piece of wood is then put up as a mark for the 
nest, which is rifled as occasion requires. It is 
said as a curious fact, that the male turtle never 
lands. On the south-western coast of Ceylon, at 
certain seasons, the flesh of turtle is avoided as 
poisonous. At Pantura, to the south of Colombo, 
twenty-eight persons who had partaken of turtle, 
in October 1840, were immeaiately seized with 
sickness. The hawk's-bill turtle, which supplies 
the best tortoise-shell, was nt former times taken 
in p^eat numbers in the vicinity of Hambangtotte 
during the season, when they came to deposit 
their eggs. This gave rise to the trade in tortoise- 
shell at Point de Galle, where it is still manufac- 
tured into articles of ornament by the Muham- 
madans, but the shell they employ is now almost 
entirely imported from the Maldives. If taken 
from the animal after death and decomposing, 
the colour of the shell becomes clouded and 
milky, and hence the cruel expedient is resorted 
to of seizing the turtles as they repair to the 
shore to deposit their eggs, and suspending them 
oyer fires till heat makes the plates on the dorsal 
shields to start from the bone of the carapace, 
after which the creature is permitted to escape to 
tlie water. At the period of breeding, the iden- 
tical tortoise is believed to return again and again 
to the same spot, notwithstanding that at each 
visit she may have to undergo a repetition of this 
torture. In the year 1826 a hawk's-bill turtle was 
taken near Hambangtotte, in Ceylon, which bore 
a ring attached to one of its fins that had been 
placed there by a Dutch officer thirty years before^ 
with a view to establish the fact of these recurring 
visits to the same beach. The finest tortoise-shell 
is exported from Celebes to China. The natives 
kill tne turtle by blows on the head, and immerse 
the shell in boiling water to detach the plates. 
Dry heat is only resorted to by the unskilful, who 
frequently destroy the tortoise-shell in the opera- 
tion. Mention is made of a carapace about seven 
feet in length. 

The mtdas turtle is said to lay from ten to 
twelve dozen of eggs, and Dermatochelys cori- 
acea from eighteen to twenty dozen at once; 
but many of the marine turtles lay from one 
hundred to tw^o hundred and fifty. The eggs arc 
generally hatched by the sun in three weeks. 
On escaping from the eggs, the young are of a 
white colour, and in size a little larger than a 
rupee, but few survive the attacks of sea-birds, 
herons, and storks in their way to the oceon, and 
the sharks and slnark-toothed ^hes when there. 

The flesh of the hawk's-bill turtle is not held in 
esteem, but the plates of its shell being thicker, 
stronger, and cleaner than those of any other 
species, it is of great importance as an article of 
trade. When heated in ootling water, it softens, 
and by pressure can be made to assume any form, 
or two pieces can be made to adhere. In this 
state, gold, silver, and other metals are made to 
adhere to tortoise-shell. 

The loggerhead turtle, Oaouima caretta, is 
common in the Mediterranean and the Atlantic 
Oceans, less so in thd Indo-Pacific. Of no com- 
mercial value, as its flesh is not esteeiled, and its 
tortoise-shell of inferior quality. --- i/orii^visd. 
Arch,f Ihtnenl^s Ceylon; OHutheFe Eipillee; 
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TURTUR. 


TUSSAH. 


Macgillivray^i Voyage; MarryaCs Ind, Arch; 
Mr, J, RohdCy Mss, ; Darwin^ p. 647. 

TURTUR, a genus of birds, tbe turtle dotes, of 
the sub-family Turturinss, and order Oemitores. 
Their generic name in the Urdu is Fakhta. The 
Indian species are«~ 

T. rupieolui,.Pa/{a«, of N. and N.E. Asia, Himalayas. 

T. meena, all British India. 

T« Cambayensis, (7m., all British India. 

T. Suratensia, (7m., all British Indisu 

T. risoria, Zmn., common ring dove, Africa, Malay 

Peninsula, Java^and Archipelago. 

T. humilis, TVmm., British India, Archipelago. 

T. bltorquatus, IVm., of Java, Timor. 

T. brevicaudatus, Bljfth, 

T. maerodactylos, Stride, 

T. Dussumieri, Tern., Archipelago. 

T. ugrinus. 

T. anritus. 

T. orientalis. 

T. Chinensis. 

T. vivaceus. 

‘ TURTlfUATI, female, Chatway (Ghatua), male 
hawks, natives of Sind, with black eyes ; they are 
let loose after tbe season. Bee Hawking. 

TURTURI. Hind. A inustcal instrument, a 
trumpet. 

TURUSHKA, a name of the Scythi who, under 
Kanishka, invaded India. A Hindu name for the 
Muhammadans of India, Tartary, and Kabul. 

TURVASA, son of Yayati by Devayani. He 
refused to bear the curse of pi'emature senility 
passed upon kts father, and so his father cursed 
him. — Dowson, 

TURWEEAH, the eighth day of the Muham- 
madan month Zeehuj is so called. 

TUB or Tus. Hind. A bark upon which, in 
addition to leather, the ancient Persians wrote, 
and seems also to have been anciently used in 
Northern India. In Hiwen Thsang’s time, the 
early Buddhist scriptures of Kasyapa’s council 
were written on the leaves of the tala piUm. In 
the nth century, according to Alburini, paper 
was used. In the south of India tbe leaves of 
the palmyra are still (1884) used, but in the 
provinces of Central and Northern India they 
nad long used the inner bark of a tree called 
tux, ana it was the bark of a tree of the kind 
called bhoj, a species of Morus or Betwa, with 
which they covered their vessels, supposed to be 
bark of the Betula bhojputra. 

TUB, an ancient city of Khoraaan, two marches 
N.B. from Nishapur, and a little to the north of 
the modem town of Meshed. It consisted of 
two towns, Tabaran and Nukan, and was once a 
place of considerable importance, but it was 
devastated by the Uxbaks in 996 a.h. (1588 A.P.), 
and its place has been taken by Meshed. 

TUB or Tush. Hind. Wool, shawl-wool. The 
flrat quali^ of shawl-wool is called shah-tus or 
asb-tus. Tus kbud rang or grey tus is the second 
quality of shawl-wool, its name meaning wool of 
natural colour. Raw pashm of the Tibetan ^t, 
used in the msnufseture of Kashmir shawls ol the 
kind called tusha, ie produced in Tibet 

Tusi Is a fine doth of Kashmir, used as a lining 
for shawls, also for stockings and gloves. R I® 
woven from the soft under-fleece, called Asah T^us, 
of the Capra dbirica or Himalayan i^x, whiA 
are ahot and smured in winter in Chini, nw me 
SuUei vaUey, and in the Haiti valley ^d Ladakh. 
No %ol is eo rich, so soft, and so full 

TUSKI, a lake in Ladakh, about two miles long 


and half a mile in breadth ; its waters are highly 
impregnated with soda. No fish are obtained in 
the lake, nor in the fresh>water streams which 
run into it A mountain barometer makes the 
lake 16,000 feet above the sea-level. It is fre- 
quented by herds of mahoor or wild sheep, and 
several heras of kiang. — Adams, 

TUSSAH, a silk cloth, prepared from the silk of 
awild worm, and woven, in some districts in Bengal, 
into cloth of a fine description, much used for 
ladies' and children's dresses, and in most parts of 
India for native use, being worn by Hindus for 
certain ceremonies and while bathing. It is an 
article of export In the Dekhnn, the tussah 
worm-breeders are a class quite distinct from the 
weavers, and are either Teling^ of low caste or 
Qonds ; the former reside principally at Chilpore, 
Madapore, and Chinnorc. At Maclapore, which 
may be regarded as the centre and headquarters 
of the tussah breeders, there are at least seventy 
families. The tussah breeder never thinks of 
keeping up the breed of the insect throughout 
the year. When the leaf is off the tree about the 
middle of March, he deems his occupation gone, 
and he loaves the object of his former excessive 
care to shift for itself, thinking of nothing but 
the present ease, which may be summed up in a 
few words, — sloth, a bare subsistence, and an 
occasional debauch in hia nectar, palm toddv. 
But with the rains returns his toil, and some HtUe 
difficulty is experienced in procuring insects for 
a fresh campaign. If he can gather a doxen of 
promising cocoons, which his experience tells him 
are of females, he is quite satisfied. Carefully 
does he watch the bursting of the cococjn, and 
much care does he take of its winged inmate, 
having previously prepared for it a house of teak 
leaves dried. The male is not tardy in approach- 
ing. Impregnation takes place, the male dies, 
and in four days after laying her eggs, the female 
also. The eggs are in number about sixty ; of 
these one -half prove abortive, while the others 
are hatched in ten days. The small insect is fed 
on the tender leaves of tbe Carcya sphaerica, and 
in six weeks spins its cocoon. The first brood 
are spared, and allowed to burst their cocoons to 
supply a sufficient quantity of ova for the tussah 
harvest. The same process as described is again 
gone through, with this exception, that the young 
worms are at this time fed on the leaves of the 
Pentaptera tomentosa, l>ecau8e those of the Caroya 
sphserica are by this period of the season sup- 
posed to have acquired some influence noxious to 
the insect. It is during the progress of the worm 
from tbe egg to the formation of the cocoon that 
every energy of the tussah breeder is 
action for the preservation of bis (dia^e. 
animal, footed, winged, and creeping, is said to be 
the enemy of tlie tussah grub. Ants destroy 
them, kites and crows prey on them, sn^cs 
devour them, and squirrels are »id to make a 
repast of them. To protect them first frona their 
ins^t enemies, the tussah breeder wfends the 
* muddy * tree (Tcrminalia tomentosa), the leaves 
of which are tbe insect’s food, every b^h ho 
carefully clears of the different species of ants by 
which iUj may be infested, preventing the access 
of others by surrounding tbe trunk of the tw at 
its foot with ashes. The other enemies are kept 
off by sbouibg, throwing stones, firing ^ns, etc. 
Their life at this time would appear by their own 
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TUSSAH. 


TU-TA-BAT. 


account to be one of the most unremitting toil, to Transactiorife, described the preparation of the 
devote themselves to "which they forswear not tuasah silk of Bengal, derived there from two 
only every indulgence but every comfort ; and it different species of Saturnia. One, called Bughy 
rouses the apathetic peasant of Telingana to by the natives of Birbhum, impears to be the 
eloquence when he recounts what privations ho same as the Madras species (6. paphia), and is 
UDdergoes, what pleasure hp derives hiniself, and stated to feed on the ber tree andf on the asana, 
what incessant labour he incurs, while watching Pentaptcra glabra. The other, termed Jaru by 
the rearing of the worm, and the perfecting of its the natives of the same province, is the S. cynthia, 
work. The tussah butterfly is a species of Saturnia, and is domesticated. The caterpillars are fed on 
probably the paphia, described by Dr. Heifer as the leaves of the castor-oil plant (Hicinus), whence 
the most common of the native species. From it is called the arundy or arundi silk-worm, but it 
four to five hundred of the cocoons are sold to also cats the leaves of the zizyphus and Tcrminalia 
the banya and weavers for one rupee; the moth tomentosa. Colonel Sykes, writing in the 3d voL of 
is killed by means of heat. There are three the Trans. Roy. As. Socy. Lond., on the cocoons of 
tussah harvests, one at the end of the rains, the S. paphia found by him in the Dckhan, under the 
other two in the cold season. The winding of designation of the kaliswar silk-worm, stated that 
the silk is accomplished by boiling the cocoons, it is met with on the her tree, Tcrminalia glabra, 
separating the floss, of which no use is made, and teak tree, and common mulberry. The Cliincse 
twisting eight or ten filatures from as many tussah is said to be obtained from Saturnia atlas, 
cocoons on the middle of the thigh with the left which is also to be met with in Southern India, 
hand of the workman, anil to be wound on the Another species of Saturnia (S. selene), the 
instrument. This instrument, the middle bar of posterior wings of which are prolonged into a tail- 
the wood, is held lightly in the hand of the work- like process, is common in Southern India. The 
man, and made to move in a .s(3micircle. An caterpillar may be observed feeding in consider- 
ounce and a quarter of silk is the average daily able numbers on the Odina wodier, or Be-shann 
winding of a single workman. His wages are at tree, in f^^bruary and March. Its chrysalis is 
the common rate of one pice for winding the silk enveloped in a silky covering, so like that of S. 
of fifty cocoons, about three pice a day, as he paphia that it would probably be found to yield a 
cannot wind more silk than from a hundred and strong and useful thread. It might be worth while 
fifty cocoons. The pice, however, are large, and to direct attention to the silk spun by several 
go there by eight to the rupee. The only dyes smaller specimens of Bombyx moths, found on 
used for the tussah silk, so far at least as observa- different species of cassia, acacia, and phyllan- 
tion or inquiry has gone, are the flowers of the thus. A gregarious caterpillar (a species of 
Butea frondosa and turmeric. By the former Lasiocampus) may be observed clustering in great 
the usual familiar colour is produced ; by the numbers on the stem of the guava, the jamoon 
latter, golden-yellow is brought out after the (Syzygium jambolanum), and probably other 
threads are for some time immersed in a solution trees. The silky covering of these also seems 
of ashes. The warp threads are stiffened with deserving of examination. — TennenVs Ceylon^ p. 
rice congee. Tussaii is made into the sarec, pun- 427 ; Dr. Walker in Madras Jour. Lit. and Science; 
chee, and scarfs, at several towns of the Circar of Jury Hep. Madras Exh.^ 185t5 ; Mr. Rohde's 
Warangal. Butin the Dekhan, the chief seat of MSS.; Major Cuth.; Davidson; Rapport da 
the tussah manufacture is the town of Madapore, Science, Jury mixte InternaJonal, p. 54. See Silk, 
on the right bank of the Godavery, in the Kamghnr TUSSAWOi >F, the theology of the Sufi Muhain- 
Circar, where the moth that yields it is carefully madans, also the Sufi sect, an order of religious 
reared, and from whence raw tussah silk is sent devotees. Mysticism, contemplation, 
to other parts to be woven into cloth. The tussah TUSSILAGO FAKFARA. Linn. Colt’s-foot, 
cloths produced at Madapore are, in durability Eng. ; AVatpan, Hind. This is not uncommon in 
and fineness, very inferior to the cloths of the many places in the Panjab Himalaya, at from 
same kind manufactured in Bengal. They are 5000 to 11,000 feet. It grows also in Persia, in 
dyed the same colour, and with the same materials chalky soils in England, and is found in many 
as the silks, of which they are about onc-half the parts of Europe. The plant is mucilaginous and 
price. The Satumi^ which is most commonly slightly bitter, and may be employed as a demul- 
met with in Southern India, appears to be S. cent possessed of a little tonic property. Its 
paphia. The caterpillar feeds on the leaves of the leaves are sometimes applied to wounds. It may 
country almond tree, Terminalia catappa, whence be prescribed in the form of an infusion or decoo- 
it is often called the almond moth. It is also tion, one or two ounces to a pint of water.-—* 
found on the leaves of the ber tree, Zizyphus Royle; O'Sh.; Stewart. 

jujuba, the casuarina, etc. The cocoons are in- tU-TA-BAT. Burm. On the annexation of 
geniously attached to the twiggy branches of the Pegu by the British, the king of Burma lost the 
zu^phnuB by a long stalk terminating in a ring, toyal garden, which is a few miles out from the 
encircling tibe branch. It does not appear that village of Twantay, in which the celebrated tu- 
silk in any quantitv has been obtained from ta-bat tree growa In that locality there are 
this source in the Madras Pteridency. There, some dozen or more of these trees, which furnished 
the only use to which tibe cocoons appear to the royal table with the tu-ta-bat fruit. The 
be tum^, is that of a ligature for native match*^ appearance of the tree is not unlike that of the 
locks. They are cut spirally into long narrow common jack. It is fuiid to be the Sapodilla 
bands, with which the barrels are tiS to tbe plum, which grows in abundance in the West 
stocks, Oonsiderable quantities of the small silk Indies, and has a most luscious taste. The 
cloths worn by Brshtnans at their meals are im* Burmese tu-ta-bat is about the size of a 

into the Northern Oiroars fiom Cuttack, guava, and resembles it in shape. When rip^, it 
Roxbuigbi in the 7th rob of the Uomeen ' has a green*oliye oolbur, and inside are four long 
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bean-like seeds of a dark-brown colour, whicb arc 
Bttrrounded by a mealy pulp. The taste of the 
pulp is not unlike a doorian, but it has none of 
the smell of that well-known fruit. It leaves a 
little astringency and pungency on the tongue 
and palate. The flavour is that of a ripe mellow 
plum. This fruit is scarce, and is presented 
mostly as offering to the Phoungyes. The keep<ir 
of the Twantay Garden and all liis children were 
formerly charged not to eat a single plum, on 
pain of immediate execution. All the fruit was 
picked and sent up to the capital, by express 
boats, for use in the palace. If a Burman only 
pointed his finger at a tree, he would be severely 
punished for it. To point a finger at one was to 
spoil fruit intended to be eaten only by the king 
and members of the royal household. 

TUTENAGUE, Shan-tung, Chin., or China 
spelter, is an alloy of iron, copper, and zinc. It 
is harder than zinc, though less so than iron, 
sonorous, compact, and has some malleability. 
The fresh fractuio is biilliarit, but soon tarnishes. 
Till superseded by spelter from Silesia, it wjis 
clandestinely exported in large quantities (more 
than 50,000 cwt. annually) to India, but is now 
seldom or never shipped, spelter being, on the con- 
trary, imported to compete with it in China. For 
boxes, dishes, household utensils, and other similar 
purj)ose8, tutenague is W(‘II adapted. Its export 
price used to be alxuit 14 dollars a pikul. One 
proportion is said to be 8 parts of copper, 8 of 
nickel, and of zinc, which gives a fusible 
alloy, very hard, and not easily rolled, but well 
adapted for casting, — SimmoiM Dirt. ; Morrison. 

TUTI, Hind., is the long, silky, hemp-like fibre 
of three species of Abutilon, the A. tomentosum, 
A. polyandrum, and A. Indicnm. 

TUTICORIN, an important town on the Indian 
side of the Gulf of ^fanaar. Its neighbouring 
banks yield the pearl oyster and chank shells. 
Its harbour is sheltered by a line of low islands, 
but is only fit for small vc8.sels. The Dutch 
obelisk light is in lat. 8® 47' 17" N., and long. 
78® 11' 17" K. It is inhabited mostly by the 
Parawa race, who arc fishermen. Trade has much 
increased since the opening, in 1875, of the South 
Indian Railway, of which Tuticorin is a terminus. 
The lighthouse on Hare Island was built in 1874. 
The pearl and chank (conch) shell fisheries have 
been noticed under Tinnevelly district. The port- 
master is superintendent of pearl fisheries. — 
Findlay; Imp. Gaz. 

TUTIYA. Hind.,Pers. A metallic salt. Nila- 
tatiya is the sulphate of copper, or blue vitriol. 
Hira-tutiya, also called Hira-kasis, is the sulphate 
of iron, or green vitriol ; Safed-tutiya is the sulphate 
of zinc. 

TUZAK-i-BABARI or Wakiat-i-Babari, com- 
mentaries of Baber, — Elliot. See Baber. 

TWASHTRI, a deity of the Rig Veda, the 
analogue of Hephaistos and Vulcan, a skilful 
workman, the vivifier and bestower of long life, 
who imparts generative power, and bestows off- 
spring. He oevelopcs the seminal germ in the 
womb. He has given form to all life. His son 
Viswa-rupa or Tn-siras was slain by Indra. His 
daughter Saranytt was married to Vivaswat, and 
was mother of tlie Aswins. It is also written 
Twaahta.— -Potrsom See Visrakarma. 

TWBKDDALE. Arthur Hay, ninth Marouh 
of Tweeddole, was the second son of the eighth 


Marquis of Tweeddale. Born in 1824, and died 
in 1878. In 1841 he entered the Grenadier 
Guards. He Bcrve<l on the staff of Lord Hardinge 
in India, being aide-de-camp through the Sutlej 
campaign (1845-46), and was present at the 
battles of Ferozeshah and Sobraon, and after the 
peace he travelled in India, visiting Ladakh. Ho 
served with liis regiment during the Crimean 
War, but in 1860 he obtained his colonelcy, 
and six years later he retired from the army, 
having exchanged into the 17th Lancers. By the 
death of his ehler brother, Lord Gifff)rd, in 1862, 
he became heir to the Marquisato of Tweeddale, 
but, in deference to the feelings of his brother’s 
widow, he assumed the second instead of the 
senior title in the succeasiou, and took the style 
of Viscount Walden. He brought together a 
fine collection of birds, and was reckoned among 
the foremost ornithologists of Europe. At his own 
expense hc‘ sent out colh'ctors to the Malay and 
J^hilipfiine Islands; and in the Ibis and in the 
Procet^dings f)f the Zoological Society, of which ho 
was president, he publislujd important memoirs. 
From 1870 to 1878 h(‘ was very constantly 
engaged in ornithological work, and he was 
always ready to give to others both advice and 
information. 

TWENTY -FOUR PARGANAS form the 
meti'opolitcn district of the laeutenant-Governor- 
Bhij> of Bengal. It forms the south-western dis- 
trict of the Presidency division. 1881, 1,618,420, 
exclusive of the town and suburb of Calcutta ; or, 
inclusive of that city, 2,303,078 souls. The 
administrative headquarters of the district are 
at Alipur, a southern suburb of Calcutta. The 
seven principal rivers arc the Hoogly, Bidyadhare, 
Piali, Kalinni, Janiuna or Ichhamati, Kholpatua, 
and Kabadak, all navigable by the largest native 
boate throp.ghout the year ; besides the great 
estuaries in the Sunderbans. The British ob- 
tained it from the Muhammadans by the treaty 
of the 20th December 1757, by which the Nawab 
Nazim of Bengal, Mir Jafar, ceded it to the East 
India Company. Rice forms the staple crop of 
the district. 

TWICE BORN. wSee Dwaija. 

TWINING, WILLIAM, a medicai officer of 
Bengal, who was long employed in the General 
Hospital there, author of Clinical Illustrations of 
the more important Diseases of Bengal, with the 
Result of an Inquiry into their Pathology and 
Treatment, Calcutta 1832 and 1835; A Practical 
Account of Epidemic Cholera, and of the Treat- 
ment requisite in the various Modifications. 

TWINS. The human female has usually one 
child at a birth. Twins occur once in 150 to 
200 births. The Saliva Indians on the Orinoco 
believe that a woman who bears twins must have 
been guilty of iwiuUery. In the island of Bali, 
twins are regarded as an unlucky omen, and all 
the family are placed outside the village for a 
month. Amongst the Ehasiya race, one of the 
twins was immediately killed. The same custom 
holds amongst the Aino of Japan. At Arebo in 
Guinea, the mother and her twins are all killed. 
At Nguni, near Unyanyembe, one of the twins is 
killed . — Peschel 

TYCOON, Zeogun, or Kobo, the great temporal 
ruler of Japan. It was a title assumed ny the 
ruling prihoes of TokuMwa ShoijpuiB* Tai-kuu 
signiles grent or oxaltea ruler,«^5ir J, S».R€ed, 



TYEB. 


TYPHOON. 


TYEB. Arab. That part of the Muham- 
madan creed containing the words, There is no 
deity but God, etc. 

TYE-TINCO, the refuse of opium, used by the 
poorest Chinese in Singapore. 

TYLOPHORA A8THMATICA. W. amt A. 
Asclepiag asthmaticA, i2ox5. 

A vomitoria, Koen. 

A. pubeflcens, Wall. 


Tylophora pubescent, Wall. 
T. vomitoria, Voiyt. 
TJntamol, . . . Hind. 
Kodigam, . . , Tak. 
Knrinja, 


Ojnanchum ipecacuanha, 
Willd. 

0, vomitorium, Sinn. 
Hova planiflora, Wall. 


Kaka pala, . 
Kukka pala, 
Verri pala. 


Tam., Tkl. 


Grows abundantly in the south of India and 
in Bengal. The root is of many long, thick, 
whitish fleshy fibres, issuing from a small woody 
head. The dried roots of this article afford an 
excellent substitute for ipecacuanha,' if given in 
rather larger doses. It is said to be valuable in 
dysentery. This plant yields the kurinja fibre of 
Tanjore, which affords a good substitute for flax, 
is of fine quality, white, strong, and silky. Un- 
tamol, bark of the root of Tylophoi*a asthmatica, 
must not be confounded with Ununtanuil, the 
root of IlemidesmiiR Indicus. — O'Sli. 

TYPHACE^. D. C. The bulrush tribe of 
plants, including marsh or ditch plants, comprising 
the two genera Sparganium and Typha, known 
in Sind as Pun and Buri. Of the former, one 
^ecies occurs in Kashmir, and three species of 
Typha occur in India. At Tricli i nopoly . figures 
and architectural models are carved in the pith of 
the Typha elephantina. The attitudes of the fibres 
are stiff, but the draperies are characteristic/ 
There arc j:)ith models of the pngodas of Trichino- 
poly and Salem, and pith-work made from the 
rushes called Nultee in Tanjore, with a model of 
the pagoda. Cibotium Billardieri (the Dicksonia 
Antarctica of I^ Billardierc) contains an edible 
pith or bread-fruit, eaten by the natives of Aus- 
tralia. Typha bread is prepared in Sind from 
the pollen of the flowers of the Typha elephant- 
ina, and in New Zealand from anotner species of 
bulrush, Typha utilis. — Powell ; Voigt ; Hoxh . ; 
Stewart: Hoyle. 

TYPHA ANGUSTIFOLIA. TAnn. 

Typha latifolw, Willde. 


Boi Bear. 

Buiruah, Cat's-tail, Eng. 


Reed mace, 
Pit*, Yira, 


Kashmir. 


Dipa, Dab, 
Kundar, Patira, 


Panj. 


Reree, 

Lakh, 


Sind. 
TranS'Ikdvs. 


This species is common in marshes, etc., in 
moist parts of the Panjab plains, at about 4000 
feet in Kulhi, and up to the Kashmir valley 
(6000 feet). The roots are eaten in Kashmir; 
and on the Sutlej the lower succulent part of 
the stem is used for clearing the water of the 
swollen river, which it does speedily and effect- 
ually. In some places, also, they are made into 
boat ropes, which it is said will last a month; 
also the leaves are woven into mats and baskets. 
In Peshawur, and probably elsewhere, the down 
of the ripe fruit (not the flower, as mentioned 
by Vigne) is nsed to bind mortar for wall plaster. 
— Stewart; PowtU; RoyU. 

TYPHA BUNGEANA, Tatarinov^ Hiang-pM^ 
Chin., is a bulrush of the south of China. 

TYPHA ELEPHANTINA. Baxh. Dib grass. 

• • • • Brno. | Patera, DiK . , Sind, 

Blndiant graai, . Eno. Bur, Bari, Bori, , „ 

Pan, . • , , Paw# | Jamma gaddi^ , , Tin. 


This bulnish grows along the river banks and 
margins of tanks ; its leaves, called pun, are 
employed in making mats and baskets in North- 
West India, also rude boats (tirhd). The pollen, 
like Ijycopodium, is inflammable, and is collected 
in Sind, and there called Buri. The term Bori 
is, however, also given to a sweetmeat of Dehra 
Ghazi Khan, a curious substance in yellow lumps, 
consisting of the pollen of the dib grass, of the 
Typha elephantina, and of T. angustifolia col- 
lected and kneaded together, perhaps with the 
aid of a little treacle or sugar. Its long, tortuous, 
and strong roots penetrate the soil to the depth 
of 6 or 8 feet, and hold it together. Mr. Murray 
says the lower succulent part of the stem is used 
to clear turbid water. — Murray ; Powell; Hoyle. 

TYPHON, one of the Egyptian triad, brother 
of Osiris and Horus. 

TYPHONIUM ORIXENSE. Schott. 

Arum orixenne, Jtoxb. | A. trilohatum, Lour. 
Ghet-kuchoo, . . Beno. I Suri-kanda, . , . Tel. 
Ohekool, .... Tkt,. | 

Grows throughout the East Indies, common in 
the shady mango groves near Sainulcotta, and 
where the soil is dry and fertile. The other 
species are T. divariratum, T. flagelliforme, T. 
sylvaticum, and T. trilobatum. The root of T. 
flagelliforme (Ghas-kuchoo) is boiled in milk, and 
given in consumption. The roots of T. orixenso 
are used in poultices as a counter-irritant. The 
tubers are exceedingly acrid while fresh, and arc 
nsed as an application in snake-bites. They are 
likewise given internally in doses of from 20 to 
30 grains. Roxburgh describes this Arum as a 
most powerful stimulant in proper hands. A 
poultice of this Orissa arum, bruised t-o pulp 
with tepid water, is a stimulant rubefacient 
and counter-irritant, applied to i idolent buboes 
and tumours by the native practitioners, and 
with frequent advantage. — Voigt; O^Sh. 

Typhoninm sylvaticum, Schott. 

Amorphophallus sylvat- I Arum Rvlvaiicum, JHoxb. 

icuR. I Ailavi chama, . . TXL. 

TYPHOON, from Typhon, the north v^ind. 
Tufan, . Arad., Hind, ) Zephon, .... Her. 
Ti-fan, Ty-fung, . Chin. Bagui, , . Philippine. 
wfmt Gr. I 

The original meaning of the storm wind, 
Zephon, is north wind. Typhoon is, however, 
said to be a word of Chinese origin, from Ta, 
great, and Fung, tempest. It may, however, 
also be from the Arabic Tufan, a storm, and 
that from the Arabic root Taof, he did turn. 

Typhoon is the European name of riie frightful 
equinoctial gales which vex sea and land about 
the tropics, in the Eastern Archipelago, and down 
as far as to 10 degs. from the equator. The whole 
Malayan Archipelago is excluded from their 
sphere, while the whole of the Philippine is 
within it, the island of Mindano alone excepted. 
Typhoons, cyclones, and tornadoes are great 
rotatory winos that move along a curved line in 
increasing circles, sometimes centripetal. In the 
northern hemisphere, the rotatory movement 
follows a direction contrary to that of the hands 
of a clock ; while the opposite takes place in the 
southern hemisphere. They occur in the northern 
part of the China Sea, along the southern and 
eastern coasts of China, near Formosa, the 
Bashee Islands, the north end of Lnehnis^ and 
to the eastwards of these islands, and betwixt 
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Formosa and the Japan Archipelago. They are 
dangerous tempests^ seldom reach beyond lat, 
14® N. They generally blow with the greatest 
fury near the Jand, and most violently in June 
and July. They occur in both monsoons; and 
though between December and May they are 
rare, furious gusts occasionally occur in Novem- 
ber, and in August, September, and October 
they likewise occur. For several years, when 
tlie change or perigee of the moon has coincided 
with the 2l8t and 22d September equinox, violent 
ty-fuugs occurred. They frequently coiniuence 
without warning. The marine barometer affords 
the best indication, and its fall has been noticed 
to extend from 29*65® to below 27®. They 
usually commence between N.W. and N., and 
veer suddenly to N.K. and E,. raising the sea in 
turbulent pyramids, which infringe violently on 
each other ; as the wind veers to the south, the 
gale moderates. Near the coast of Cliina a 
contrary motion often takes place, veering to tlie 
N.W. and W., changes to the S.W. In Keung- 
chow (Hainan) and tlio ojjposite peninsula called 
J.ni'chew, or the region of thunder, temples are | 
dedicated to the typlioon, the god of whicli they 
call Kew-woo, the typhoon mother. — Horshunjh. 
See llurriciine ; Winds. 

TV'UE. The Hv‘brcw writer, speaking of Tyre, 
8iiys, ‘ Arabia, and all the princef of Kedar, they 
occupied with thee in lambs, and rams, and goais : 
ill these were they thy merchants. The merchants 
of Sheba and iiaamuL, they were thy merchants : 
tliey occupied in thy fairs with chief of all spices, 
and >yith all precious stones and gold. Haran, 
and Caimeh, and Eden, the merchants of Sheba, 
Asshur, and Cliilmad, were thy merchants ’ 
(see Ezekiel xxvii. 21-23). 

According to Justin, the ancient city of Tyre, 
the most celebrat<‘d of tlie cities of Phoenicia, 
and once the emporium of the world, the modern 
Sur, was founded by a colony of Sidonians, who 
fled thither when the king of Askelon captured 
their city, and the date of its fouiidi tion was the 
year before the sack of 'iToy. The prophet Isaiah 
calls her * the <iaughter of Sidon.' ‘TTadunt 
hifitorue,’ says St. Jerome, ‘ quod Tyrus colonia 
Sidoiiis sit.* 

According to Herodotus (lib. 2, c. 44), Tyro was 
founded u.c, 2760. Hut the first year of New 
Island Tyre was n.c. 1251. Its total destruction, 
which had been foretold by the prophets with 
extreme minuteiieiis, was effected by thfe Assyrians 
under Nebuchadnezzar, u.c. 573, after 1.3 years’ 
siege, one of the longest recorded in history. 

Subsequently, Alexander the Clreat made him- 
si*lf master of the whole of Syria and a part 
of Plta;uicia, but Tyre (the insular town) still 
offered an obstinate resistance to bis victori- 
ous arms. Irritated by several unsuccessful 
attempts to storm it by sea, ho conceived the 
bold design of filling up the channel which 
serrated it from tne continent This was 
enected by sinking piles into the sea, and 
throwing into the intervening space immense 
blocks of stone. The ruins of the ancient city 
afforded ready materials for Ihe purpose. The 
whole was covered witli sand, yet it was only 
after seven months’ close siege that the inhabit- 
ants, atta^ed simultaneously by sea and by land, 
and the town being set on fire, surrendered to 
the Macedonian chief* When Tyre fell into the 
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hands of Alexander (d.c. 332, and about 260 
after the time of Ezekiel), that city was in full 
possession of the Indian commerce. It recovered 
Its commeroia* importance, and was a flourishing 
city under the successors of Alexander. Nor did 
it cease with the Homan conquest. The emperor 
Hadrian repaired the fortifications, and mfde it 
the metropolis of a province, giving it all the 
advantages of a Roman colony. From the 
dominion of Rome it subsequently fell into the 
hands of the Saracens, about a.d. 639, who 
remained a long while in possession of it. It 
was taken by the Crusaders in 1124, after five 
months* siege, but they were forced to surrender 
it in their turn to the Mandiik of Egypt. 
Frederick the First, suniamed Harbarossa, was 
interred here. Tyre was the birthplace and 
residence of many persons celebrated iu history, 
Hiram, one of its kings, was the friend of David 
and Solomon. He contributed to the construction 
of the great temple. The place is now known to 
the nanves by its ancient Hebrew name of Sur, 
corrupted by the Greeks into Tyrus, ami by the 
liornans into Serra. — Robinson's Travds^ i. p. 200. 

TZE-FAN, a district not far from Tadi-fu. 
The Tze-fan tribe inhabiting it closely resemble 
the Chinese in feature, dress, and mod(; of life, 
Aithougli industrious cultivators, they bear an 
evil renown as treacherous and mai tial banditti. 

TZEKEMIkSII are the origiiial inhabitants of 
the provinces of Cnzau and O-se-ta-our-han. 
After the Uuj..siaijs had made tliemselves masters 
of aU these places, this people still continued to 
occupy the country to the left of Cazau, but 
they have been in Bubjection to the Kussiaus for 
a hundred year.s. They reseinblo the TarUii’s in 
their external appearanct, and lliey also wear 
their hair short, but their language is totally 
distinct, ami they spring from a different origin. 
— Staunton a Narrative^ p. 126. 


U 

U is the 2 1st letter and fifth vowel of the 
English alphabet. Us piiiuary sound in Anglo- 
Saxon Wits the sound it still retains in most of 
the languagcis of Europe, as in the letters oo in 
cool, tool. This sound was changed to that of u 
in the words use, tube, etc., and it h«« now two 
other sounds, as in the Englusli words but uud 
bull. The sounds of the letters u and v arc 
confounded in many languages. Dr. Gilchrist 
proposed for the Urdu and other tongueg to use 
a snort u for the sound of the letter a short. 
This has been followed by many writers on India 
and its products, but, though congenial to the 
practice in the English language, with many and 
great inconveniences, the greatest being that of 
employing the letter u to represent the a of other 
tongues. The English letter a, as represeniiug 
this short vowel, constitutes a stumbling-block 
in the way of English articulation, which it is 
almost impossible to overcome. It is very diffi- 
cult, almost impossible, to induce an English 
reader to pronounce Man as if written Mun ; 
Fan iw Pun, Silb as Sub, T’bilg as T’hug; aud 
the only mode of learning the correct pronunci- 
ation is to hear the tongue spoken. The English 
letter u is> of all the lettcm of that alphabet^ 
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UDAYAGIKI. 


tho moat difficult to utilize in writing a foreign 
tongue^ the sounds of u being like and of u 
being like oo. In this Cyclopaedia, therefore, being 
a book of reference, some words may be found 
given twice over, with the initials A and U, and 
medial letters a and u. Dr. Gilchrist's plan was 
by far the best, so far as pronunciaUon was con* 
cerned, but the worst in a scientific point of view. 

UBALA CHAWAL or Oobala Cfiawal, Hind., 
lit. boiled rice, is rice which has been bcnled in 
the husk, and Uien husked. All Muhammadans 
and many Hindus in the Feuinaula of India use 
ubala chawal. 

UBHATA, a Hindu physician who compiled a 
medical work, principally from the writings of 
Charaka and Susruta. It is known in the West 
Peninsula of India as the Ashtanga Hirudayam, 
and there his name is written Babhata. He was 
a native of Kashmir. His commentary is written 
in a clear style, and he gives explanations of 
obscure passages in the original authors. He is 
supposed to have lived in the 12th or ISth 
centuries a.d. 

UBO. Buum. a worship day, of which in a 
month there are four, viz. at change and full 
moon, and at eighth of waxing and waning. 

UGHH, an ancient town in Bahawulpur State, 
Panjab, situated on tlie eastern bank of the 
Panjnad river, 70 miles south -south-west of 
Multan, and 40 miles north-east of the present 
confluence of the Panjnad with the Indus at 
Mitbankot, in lat, 29° 13' N., and long. 71° 9' 
£. (?) General Cunningham has identified Uchh 
with the city which Alexander the Great built 
near the meeting of the Paujab rivers. He 
believes that it is also the town mentioned by 
Rashid -ud- Din as the capital of one of the four 
principalitieB of Sind under Ayand, the son of 
Kafand, who reigned after Alexander. Uchh 
was captured by Mahmud of Ghazni, and by 
Muhammad Ghori, and was the chief city of 
Upper Sind under Nasir - ud - Din Kubuebah. 
Uchh is now an agglomeration of ruins repre- 
senting successive cities built at widely different 
dates. It contains the tombs of many sanctified 
Muhammadans, from which it gets the title of 
Uchh-i-Sharif, and one of the ruined towns is 
styled Pir-ka-Uchh. — Imp, Gaz. ; Mvhun Laly 
Tr,p. 463. 

UGH W ALA, a spirituous gruel of Sikkim, 
made from Eleusiue oorocana. 

UI). Aeab. Any wood or timber frankin- 
cense, from species of tho Aquilaria genus of 
laiits, also the fragrant wood yielded by them, 
nown as aloes- wooa, eagle- wood. 

Ud-i-farsi, Aquilaria agallocha, Persian eagle- 
Wood. 

Ud-i-Hindi, eagle- wood of India. 

Ud-i-Kimari, agallocha- wood, eagle-wood of 
the hills. 

Ud-i-Samudri, eagle -wood of the sea. 

Ud-i-bukhoor, eagle-wood. 

Ud-i-Chini, eagle-wood of China. Ud in 
India is the name applied to benjamin ; and in 
Persia, to wood-aloes. Ud-batti are pasiilee 
made of various fragrant vegetable substances, 
wood - aloes, sandal - wood, benjamin, Lichen 
rotundatus, patchouli, talisputxee (Flacourtia 
cataphraeta), gum mastic, sugar-candy, and gum, 
pounded fine and formed into pastiles. They 
are made in every large town, and burnt for 


the fragrance they give out Ud-batti-ka-ekka, 
a metallic receptacle for pastiles. Ud-batti-ka- 
jbar, a tree formed of benjamin pastiles. Ud-dan, 
a box for holding frankincense. 

Ud-i-balessan, Hind., is supposed to be the 
wood of Balsamodendron kafal, a tree of Arabia, 
an article of considerable tiuffic. 

UDAI, the people known to the Binua of 
Jahore as the Oran Pago. See Kedali. 

UDAIPUR (Oodeypore), capital of the Native 
State of Mewar, in Rajputana, in lat 24° 35' 
19" N., and long. 73° 43' 23" E. Udaipur means 
The City of the Sunrise. See Mewar. 

UDAIPUR, a Native State in Ohutia Nagpur, 
in Bengal, between lat 22° 3' 80" and 22° 47' 
N.. and long. 83° 4' 30" and- 83° 49' 30" E. ; area, 
1061 square miles, and a population (1872) of 
I 27,708 souls. Udaipur is Imunded on the north 
I by Sirguja ; on the east by the British district 
of Raigarh in the Central Provinces, and the 
State of Jufihpur ; on the south by Raigarh ; 
and on the west by the district of BilMpur. 
Gold and iron are found in small quantities ; and 
within the boundaries of Udaipur lies a portion 
of one of the most extensive coal-fields in India. 
In 1860, the State was conferred on a brother of 
the raja of Sirguja, for good service during the 
mutiny. — Imp, Gaz, 

UDAIPUR TOWN, in Hill Tiperah State, 
Bengal, in lat 23“ 31' 25" N., and long. 91° 3P 
10" E., on the south or left bank of the Goomti,. 
a few miles lower down the river than Old 
Udaipur, the former capital of the State, and the 
ancient residence of the rajas. — Imp, Gaz. 

UDAIYAR. Tam. Generally written Waddi- 
yar. A title borne by some Hindu tribes ; it was 
that of the rajas of Coorg. 

UDAKA-KRIYA. Sansk. The ceremony 
amongst the Hindus of offeriog a libation of 
water to deceased ancestors, as far as the four- 
teenth in affinity. 

UDAKEA, a musical instrument of the Sin- 
ghalese, the beating of which is prohibited, by a 
local ordinance, between the hours of 8 i*.M. and 
8 A.M. ; the Indian tom-tom. — Sirr't Ceylon, 

UDAN, sacred dialogues on the attributes of 
Buddhas. 

UDAN A VARGA is the northern Buddhist 
version of the Dharnma pada. It is in the 
Tibetan language, and has been translated into 
English in 1883 by Mr. W. W. Rockbill It is 
well known in the ^uthem Canon under the name 
of Dharnma pada. 

UDASl. Sansk., the dejected, a sect of de- 
votees, one of the sects of the Sikhs, establbhed 
by Dbarmachand or Sri Ohand, son of Nanak. 
The sect is widely diffused, and all are proud of 
their connection with the Sikhs, and are, among 
Sikhs, similar to Sanyasl among Hindus. They 
reside in monasteries, and eat what is cooked by 
other persons. The Udssi are recruited from 
all Hindu castea The ceremony of dtsclplesblp 
is similar to Hiat existing among goaains. Like 
bairagi and gosaio, they have five akhara or 
places of assembly in Benares, known as Niran* 
Jani, Nirbaoi, Oudar, Sukbar, and Rukhar. Like 
them, also, some of their number are termed 
Naga (from Nanga, naked), beeause they go 
mdied.— -As. JKss. xviii. p. 282 ; Hindu 

Tribzi^ p. 268. 

UDAYAGIRl and Khandgiri, two towns in 
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Cuttackf celebrated for their Buddhist caves, 
separated from each other by a narrow gorge. 
They are five miles W. of Bhuvaneswar, and 
contain numerous inscriptions. In the older 
inscriptions the language is Old PaU, and 
character Old Lat ; they were prior to the 2d or 
3d century, and make mention of Buddhist 
saints. The caves are stated to be excavated by 
Kalinga rajas. Five of the einblcrua found on 
the Buddhist coins are met with in these inscrip- 
tions, and a new form of the Bo Tree. Some of 
the more modem inscriptions are in Sanskrit, 
and are of the 5th or 6th century a.d. One of 
the 10th century, Samvat 9, which, if of the Gaur 
era, would be a.d. 1132. The character used in 
inscriptions is Kutila. The inscription of the 10th 
century, in Sanskrit, speaks of an equitable 
prince having the cave excavated within the 
sacred precincts of Jaganath for the holy ascetics. 
In the 10th and lltn centuries, therefore, Jag- 
anath was worshipped. One cave at Udayagiri, 
known as the Tiger Cave, stands out from the hill 
in the form of a beast’s jaw, with the teeth 
overhanging the entrance to the cell. — Imp. Gaz. 

UDIKI or Wudiki. Karn. Marrying a widow, 
allowed by the low castes. 

UDIPI, in South Canara district of the Madras 
Presidency, in lat. 13® 20' 80" N., and long. 74® 
47' E. ; pop. (1871), 3857, is considered by 
Hindus to be the moat sacred spot in the Canarese 
country, and is much frequented by pilgrims 
from Mysore, There are eight maths or Hindu 
monasteries ; and the management of the temple, 
which is very ancient and largely endowed, is 
held by the heads of these maths in rotation, for 
two years each. — Imp. Gaz. 

UOPSAGAB, a lake of liajputana. There are 
in reality three lakes, one at the villa of Suhailea- 
ki-bari, then the Peshola or inner lake, which 
is 80 feet above the Udi-sagar lake, the outlet 
of which is the Bairis river. The Peshola is fed 
from the little lake at Suhailea-ki-bari, and the 
Peshola is the feeder of the Udi-sagar. Both 
the Peshola and Udi-sagar arc from 12 to 14 
miles in circumference, and some places 35 feet 
deep, and, being fed from tho perennial streams 
of the Aravalli, they contain a constant supply 
of water. It would be easy and inexj>en8ivc to 
lead a channel from the IJdi-sagar to Chitore, 
AS the fall is alight, and few locks would be 
required. The Bairis river issues from the Udi- 
Bagar lake of liajputuna, and passes within a 
mile of Chitore. There are thus two grand 
reservoirs within 6 miles of each other, the Peshola, 
or internal lake, having an elevation of 80 feet 
above the external one ; and the Udi-sagar, whose 
outlet forms tho Bairis. Tho Peshola may be 
called tho parent of the other, although it is 
partly fed py Uio minor lake at the villa of 
ouhailea-ki-bari. — Tod*s liajasthan^ ii. p. 627. 

UGRADHANWA, one of Nanda's younger 
sons, who succeeded his father. He was cursed 
by a Brahman, lie ordered all the brothers of 
Ohandragupta to be put to death, — Am. Res. v. 266. 

UGRO-ALTAIC, a family of languages, which 
have been also designated Ural-Altaic, Ugro- 
Japanese (Logan), Ugro-Tartarian, Ugro-Turau- 
ian, and Turanian. Its limits are not settled. 
Dr. Edkins connects Chinese with Mongol roots. 
Others question the affinity of Mongol itself to 
the Tatar- Finnic languages. 


The term Turanian is used in opposition to 
Iranian, and is applied to the nomrao races of 
Asia as opposed to the agricultural or Aryan 
races. The Turanian family or class consists of 
two great divisions. The northern is sometimes 
called the Ural-Altaic or Ugro -Tartaric, and it is 
divided Into five sections — the Tungusic, Mon- 
gol! c, Turkic, Finnic, and Samoyedic. The 
southern, which occupies the south of Asia, is 
divided into four classes, — ^the Tamilic, or the 
languages of the Dekhan; the Bbotiya, or the 
dialects of Tibet and Bhutan ; the Taic, or the 
dialects of Siam ; and the Malaic, or the Malay 
and Polynesian dialects. 

By the term Ugro- Japanese, Mr. Logan desig*« 
nates the principal languages from the Fin and 
Magyar on the west to the Japanese on the east, 
and which have many phonetic characters in 
common, particularly that of vocalic harmony. 
They are tne Fin, Hungarian, Turkish, Samc^ede, 
Yenisian, Corean, Koriak, Tungusian, Kamt- 
schatka, Mongol, Yukahiri, Japanese, Aino- 
chukchi, Uigur, Manebu. 

The Ugro-Tartarian languages of High Asia 
and other regions, which other writers style 
Turanian, are those of Dr. Pritchard’s second 
group of nations belonging to tlie same great 
family, and include the various hordes who have 
been known under the names of Tartar, Turk, 
Mongol, Manchu, and Tungus. All these nations 
appear, from the result of late researches, to be 
allied in descent, though long supposed to be 
quite separate. In the vast region of High Asia, 
extending from tho chain of Altai to that of the 
Himalaya, are the pasture lauds where, during 
immemorial ages, the nomadic tribes of that 
region have fed their flocks, and multiplied those 
hordes which from time to time descended in 
immense swarms on the fertile regions of Asia 
and of Europe. Perhaps the earliest of these 
invasions of the civilised world was that of the 
Hiung-nu, expelled from the borders of China 
by the powerful dynasty of the Han. These 
were the people who, after their inroad on the 
Gothic empire of Hcrmanrich, made their way, 
under Etzel or Attila, into the heart of France. 
Hordes from the same regions, under Toghrul Beg, 
and Bcljuk, and Mahmud of (Ibazni, and Chengiz, 
and Timur, and Othman, overwhelmed the khali* 
fat and the empires of China, of Byzantium, and 
of Hinilustan ; and lineal descendants of the 
shepherds of High Asia still sit on the throne of 
Cyrus, and on that of the Great Constantine. As 
a branch of the Ugro-Tartarian, Dr. Pritchard 
speaks of some of the insular nations to the 
eastward of Asia and near the coast of the Pacific 
Ocean. I'he idiom of the islands comprised in 
tho empire of Niphon, as well as that of the 
independent Liu-kiu Archipelago, bears some 
signs of afiinity to those of the Ugro-Tartarian 
nations ; and he adds that Mr. Norris had assured 
him that the principle of vocalic harmony and 
other phenomena of the Tartar languages prevail 
in the idiom of the Japanese and Liu-kiu Islands. 
As a seventh group of his Ugro-TarUrian, he 
classes the aboriginal iubabitants of India, who, 
he supposes, were expelled from HinduBtan by the 
llriihmans and the Aryan people who accompanied 
them across the Indus, and retireil, as it is sup- 
posed, on apparently insufficient proof, into the 
Dekhan. They still occupy the greater pait of 
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that peninsula, and a portion at least of the Vambe^ believes he has collected all that lias 
island of Ceylon. Their idioms — the Tamil, the been discovered of the Uigur language, though 
Telugu, and the Camatica of the Mysore — are the Uigur had a literature and were veiy fond 
sister dialects of one speech ; and he considered it of books at a time when the western world was 
likely that the languages of the mountain tribes involved in ignorance and barbarism. The most 
of India, the Bhil, the Qond, the Toda, and valuable manuscript he obtained beafs date 1069, 
others, belong to the same stock. Dr. Pritchard and was written in Kashgar ; it treats of ethics 
adds that Professor Rask had conjectured that and political subjects, and forn^ a kind of 
these nations are also of the Tartar stocks Their manu^ of advice to kings how to govern with 
language has some of the peculiarities of structure justice and success. It reveals the social oon<* 
which have been pointed out. Ho also observes dition of this people, and fonns the basis of the 
that there are some curious analogies between the later regulations by which all Turks are governed. 
Tamilian and other dialed of the Dekhan, and — Vamhery ; Rusnans in Central Asia, p. 67; 
the languages of Australia, with which we have Yxile'e Cathay^ i. p. 206 ; 7'mkow$kV$ Journey to 
obtained some acquaintance through the labours Pekin^ i‘ pp. 6, 378, 879 ; Captain Valikhamff, 
of Mr. Threlkeld and several other missionaries, UJA, third son of Seoji, a lUhtor Hajpiit of 
and from the able researches of Captain Gray. — Kanoin, in a foray on the Saurashtra peninsula, 
Sayce, i. p. 57 ; Logan, slew Bekumsi, the Clmmara chieftain of Oka- 

UIGUK, a tribe of Mongol Tartars, called mundal, and established himself there. From 
Hiung>nu or Hioung-nou by the Chinese, and that act his branch of the Ifahtor became known 
known in Europe ns the Ouighour, Ougre, as the Badhail. 

Hunigur, Hoiigre, or Hun, They are the present UJJAIN or Ujjaiyini, a town in the Native 
inhabitants of Kashgar. They dispossessed the State of Gwalior, the dominions of the maharaja 
Yu-chi about b.c. 200, but about B.c. 60 became Sindia, in Malwa, situated on the right bank of 
subject to China. In a.d. 94 the Chinese annexed the river Sipra, in lat. 23® 11' 10" N., and long, 
the country. According to Prof. Vamhery (Bokh- 7.5® 51' 45" K. Ujjsin was in ancient times the 
ara, p. 81), the Uigur are the most ancient of capital of Malwa, was one of the seven sacred 
the Turkish tribes, and formerly inhabited a part cities of the Hindus, and the spot which marked 
of Chinese Tartary, which is now occupied by a the first meridian of Hindu geographers. It is 
mixed population of Turk, Mongol, and Kulmuk. stated to have been the seat of the viceroyalty of 
The great Uigur horde in Pkistern Turkestan the famous Asoka during the reign of his father 
became Muhammadans in a.d. 966. The Chinese atPataliputra(circ. B.c. 263), but it is best known 
call them Hoieke, Oihor, and Hoai Hoai. Towards in history as the capital of Yikramaditya. The 
the close of the 8th century a.d., the emperors neighbourhood of the city was, in 1658, the scene 
of the Tang dynasty deported about a million of the decisive battle between Auraugzeb and bis 
of Uigur families from the neighbourhood of brother Dara. The ruins of the ancient city are 
Kashgar, and settled them at ICan-su and Shen- situated about a mile to the northward. It is also 
si. About A.D. 906, these families embraced called Visala and Poshpakarandini. It is the 
Muhainuiadanism, and under their chief Satuk ancient Avanti, a city noted in verses 28 and 31 
they conquered Tiansoxiana, aud carried away of the Megliaduta. Hindu geographers make it 
captive an immense number of Turks of the Uieir first meridian, and calculate their longitude 
Turghai tribe. In 972 the majority of these from it. But the present city was preceded by an 
captives were allowed to return to tlieir homes, older one, now in ruins. Hunter supposed it had 
but many remained, and they were styled 'fur- been overwhelmed by a shower of earth, Malcolm 
gbaui or Tunghani, signifying remnant, and cor suggested it had been destroyed by a fiood, but in 
rupted into Dungen, but known to the Chinese as the tradition of the people it was overturned by 
Uigur or Hoai Hoai. They are all Muhammadans, an earthquake. 

but dress like Chinese. They are abstemious. The surface of the hill (of the old city), where 
religious, quarrelsome, using the knife, but it has not been ploughed and picked, is strewed 
honest and fond of trade. with fragments of stone, just as would be expected 

The Uigur writing character was the original in a place which had once been covered with 
source of those still used by the Mongol and bouses ; the broken pieces of trap being parts of 
Manebu, and was itself almost certainly derived walls of which the larger pieces have been taken 
from the Old Syriac character through the Nes- away as materials for other buildings, 
torians. The modern Tartar characters are written The ruins furnish so large a quantity of antiques, 
(and, it is presumed, read) in vertical lines from that the natives call the place Roza-ka-Ssdabirta, 
top to bottom of the page, the lines succeeding and it is in truth a never-failing charity for the 
each other from left to right. Captain Yalikh- industrious poor. In the idle days of the rains 
anoff 8x>eaks of the language now in use at the digging begins. The principal things found 
Kashgar as being Uigur, but it is not clear are glass, stone, and wooden beads, small jewels 
whether he means that this term is known to the of little value, seals, (agate and cornelian), and a 
natives. few women's ornaments ; copper coins are nunier*. 

They were the first who reduced the Turkish ous; next in number are the acoased silver Gujerati 
language to writing, ^rrowing the characters ones. Pure silver rupees seem scarce, and gold 
from the Nestorian Christiana, who camo to their mohurs are cither secreted and melted when found, 
country as early as the 4th century of our era. or they but rarely reward the searcher. The 
The manuscripts of iliis lan^age, written in tlie pilgrims carry away with them as relics what has 
characters mentioned, are therefore the most been dug out of the Junagarh, and merchants mix 
ancient and valuable data in investigatiiig tlie with the real antiques every. old bead or piece of 
history of Central Asia, — nay, of the whole Turkish copper which has an ancient look, and pass them 
race. But tbeac monuments are of great scarcity, oft as genuine on the unsuspiciotui natives* 
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There are caves in the neighbouring hills known 
as Raja Bhirtri's hermitage, and a well near known 
as that of Bibi Mako. — Dr, Bui»t in Trans, of 
the Bomb. Qeo^ Soc. pp. 139»767 ; Jour, of the 
Asiat. Soc. of Bettg.; Williams^ Story of NalOf p. 
116; Captctln Warren ;Imn, Gaz. 

UJLA, or pure white Bbil of Mewar, will eat no ' 
white aniraal^and their grand abjuration is by the 
white ram. 

UKHARA, Saiva mendicants, who drink spirit- 
uous liquors and eat meat; they appear to be the 
refuse of the mendicant Gudara, Sukhara, and 
Rukhara sects, who are said to be in general of 
mild and inoffensive manners. See Udasi. 

UKKU TUNDU. Can. The term Applied to 
the steel ingots called wootz by Dr. Heyne. 

ULEMA, plural Arabic of Alim, learned men ; 
but particularly applied to a body of learned men 
of Turkey, who with a mufti are clergy and 
lawyers. — Catafago. 

ULI and Uri is puri with p elided. — Growse. 

UL-KUDI. Tam. Literally inside cultivators, 
whose ancestors hod acquired a prescriptive right 
to their holdings. 

ULMUS, the elm genus of plants of the 
natural order Ulmacese. Nearly species of 
elms have been enumerated, of which 5 occur in 
India. 

ULMUS ALTERNIFOLIA. Roxb. Tha-lai, 
Bukm. One of the largest trees in the Pegu Pro- 
vince. It is found a^ut towns and villages in 
the Prome district. Along with the rest of the 
class, this tree furnishes a valuable timber of a 
red colour, strong, and adapted for house-buildiug. 
^M^Clelland. 


ULMUS CAMPESTRIS. Z. 

U. WalUohiana, Planch. 

Marun, Hembar, . Bias. I Brari, Breri, . Kabhmik. 
Marazh, Marari, ChkmaS. Brankul, ... ,, 

Kain, Kai, . . Juelvm. | Imbir, Shko, . Sutlej. 

This elm tree is common, wild, in many parts 
of the Paxijab Himalaya, up to the Indus, from 
3500 to 9500 feet. It grows to a large size. Dr. 
Steaart saw one more than 16 feet in girth ; and 
Dr. Clegborn ckivs that Uiere are many flue trees 
in the upper parts of Kulu, 30 feet in girth, and 
that the wood is esteemed, but not that of U. erosa. 
Dr. Stewart says the wood is not valued by natives ; 
but it is tough, is used in Kanawar for ark poles ; 
and in Hazara it is light, strong, and useful for 
the panels of dog-carts, etc. The bark is very 
tough, and is used for bed string, and sandals 
made from it will last for tw^o days under hard 
work. The leaves are a favourite fodder, and 
the trees are often very severely lopped on this 
account. — Stewart^ Panj. PI.; Cleghorn*s Panj. 
Rep. 

ULMUS EROSA. 


Manyi, Mautiu, . . Bbas. 
Mem, Chipal, . Gbsnab. 
Manu, Mannu, . Jhilum. 
Bren, Bran, . Kashmxa. 


Himburoh, . . . Kulu. 
Yuinbok, . . . Ladakh. 

Maral, Ravi. 

Haldung naorufi, Sutlej. 


This elm tree of the N.W. Himalaya is frequently 
seen planted near villages, etc. It reaches up to 
100 feet in height, and from 20 to 30 feet in girth, 
on the Beas. It grows at from 2500 to 10,500 
feet in Ladakh ; the wood lias not any special use ; 
spines project from the wood of the trunk into the 
inner surface of the bark, as iii Populus Euphratica. 
In parts of the Jhelum basin, gun-fuse is made 
from the bark.— Panj\ 


Kachara . . of Ambala. 
Khuleo, Eajaiii, . Beas. 
Thalai, .... Bukm. 
Papii .... of Drhli. 
Wowlee, .... Mahr. 


ULMUS INTEGRIFOLIA. Roxb. Cor. PL 

Holoptelosa integrifolia, Planch. 


Dada-birilla, . . SiNOH. 
Aya maram, . . Tam. 
Tambacbi, Kancby, ,, 
Navili, TEL. 


This fine large elm grows in Ceylon, throughout 
the Pepinsula of India, in Hindustan, in the Pan- 
iab and N.W. Himalaya, and in Burma to the 
latitude of Prome. 1 1 s wood is of a reddish colour, 
is strong, much used for building purposes requir- 
ing toughness and strength, for carts, door-frames, 
spoons, and roof planks. The wood yields a 
peculiar odour t6 boiling water, which, when 
mixed with boiling arrack, imparts to it the 
flavour of the more expensive palmyra arrack. 
The forks of the branches are used to protect straw 
from cattle. — Roxh. ii. p. 68; Wight; Stewart; 
Thu\; Beddome ; P'frgusson. 

ULSOOli, an artifleial lake in Bangalore. Water 
is pumped from the tank by steam power into 
filtering cisterns, and allowed to flow by gra- 
vitation into n pure water basin, whence it is 
again lifted to the summit of a stand-pipe on the 
Ulsoor rock, sutflcicotly elevated to command 
effectively all the points at which it is required to 
be delivered. 


ULTRA-INDIA, a term applied by geographers 
to the countries east of British India ; tlie ninter 
Indies of Carl Hitter ; also called Further India. 

I LTRAMARINE. 

Bleu d’outreus^er, . . Fr. i OUramari&o, . . . .It. 
Ultramarin, Gbr. , Bus. Ultramar, .... Sr. 
Lajvurtl, . . Guj., Hind. | 

A very flno blue pigment made from the lapis- 
lazuli, and highly prized by painters. It is now 
artiiieially imitated in Vtirious Faulkner ; 

McClelland. 

ULUGH BEG, called Mirza Muliammad Targai, 
was a grandson of Timur. He was born a.d. 1394, 
kiUed 1449. 

ULUS. Turk. A large family, a clan, a tribe, 
a sect. Applied in Afghanistan either to a whole 
tribe or to one of their independent branches. 
The word seems to mean a clanish commonwealth. 
An ulus is divided into several brandies, each 
under its own chief, who is subordinate to the 
chief of the ulus. The chief of an ulus is called 
khan. He is always chosen from the oldest 
family of the ulus. In cases, the selection rests 
with the ruler of the country, who can remove a 
khan at pleasure, appointing one of his relations 
in his stead. — Klphinslone's CaubuL p. 159. 

ULVA RETICULATA. Forsk. A very beautiful 
reticulated sea-weed of the Eastern Archipelago. 
See Algae ; Sea- Weed. 

ULWAK or Aiwar, capital of a Native State 
of the same name, in Hajputana, situated in lat. 27^ 
34' 4" N., and long. 76'^ 38' 28" E., nearly in the 
centre of the State. The area is about 3000 square 
miles; population (1871), 778,596, of whom 
180,225 were Musalmans, 38 Christians, and the 
rest Hindus. Of agricultural castes, the Meos are 
bv far Uie most numerous. Its subdivisions or 
districts are Itahi, the Wal, with portiona of 
Narukhand, of the Rajaw at country, and of Mewat. 
llaht is tlie country of the Chauhan Rajputs, the 
head of whom claims to be the living representative 
of Prithi-raj. The Wal is on the west border, 
and is occupied by Rajputs of the Shekhawat clan, 
which is so uxiportant iu Jeypore. 
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Ulwar State ia compoaed of petty chief- 
ships, which, till the middle of the 18th century, 
owed allegiance to Jeyporo and Bliurtpur. The 
southern portion was usurped during the minority 
of the maharaja of Jeypore by Partab Singh, of the 
clan of Murookha Rajputs, about 1780. Macherry 
was conquered from Bhurtpur. Partab Singh was 
succeeded by his adopted son Buktawur Singh, 
with whom the first relations of the Britisii 
Government were formed. Ahmad Buklmli Khan, 
the Ulwar vakeel, joined Lord Lake at the com- 
mencement of the war with the Mahrattas, and 
received the grant of Loharoo from Ulwar, and of 
Pcrozpur from Lord Lake, as « reward for his 
services. As a reward for the assistance which 
Ulwar rendered in the campaign, the diatricts 
which had been granted to Bhurtpur, and after- 
wards resumed, W'ere conferred on the niaharao- 
raja by a sunnud from Lord Lake. In 1805 an 
exchange of territories was effected with Ulwar 
for mutual convenience. The State pays no tribute 
or contribution to local corps or contingents ; it 
maintains an army of 2000 infantry and 1500 
ciivalry. The chief has received the right of 
ailoption, and he is entitled to a salute of fifteen 
guns. It was decided in 1862 that Neemrana is a 
fief of Ulwar. — Treaties^ iv. p. 141. 

UMA, a Hindu goddess. In the Kena Upani.sh- 
iul, she is first mentioned as a mediatrix between 
Brahma and the other Hindu gods. She is called 
Uma Haiinavati It is supposed that she was the 
personification of divine knowledge, which came 
from Himavat, where scholars used to go and live 
to acquire this knowledge. Uiua had several 
names. The Kurnara Sambhava of Kalidasa gives 
an account of her birth and marriage. She was 
known as the Mountain Maid, and had taken a 
strong liking to Siva. She used to retire from the 
company of her parents, and, being sequestered in 
a ‘ bosky shade,’ dedicated her soul to penance and 
prayer, in view to her union with Siva. On hear- 
ing of this, Siva sent a proposal to her father 
while she was seated with him. She blushingly 
consented to the proposal, and ‘ there were lotus 
petals in sweet maiden’s guile.’ She is known as 
a model wife. 

Uma is the same with the Maya, Sakti, Piakriti 
of the Hindus, and with lo, Isis, Astarte, Ishtar, 
Myletta, Sara, Maia, Mary, Mariam, Juno, Venus, 
Diana, Artemis, Aphrodite, Hera, Rhea, Cybele, 
Ceres, Eve, Erea, Frigga of other nations, every- 
where representing the femal6 principle in creation, 
the universe, the mother of the gods, the spouse 
of god, the queen of heaven, and so forth, and 
the motlier of god of the Mariolaters. One of the 
representations of Uma was as Kali, a nude female 
of a black complexion ; and for her counterparts 
we have Diana of the Epliesians, Isis, Hecate, 
Juno, Melcs, Ceres, Cybele, and Venus Melainis, 
all of whom were represented black. In the 
cathedral at Moulint, at the chapel at Loretto, at 
the churches of the annunciation, St. Lazar’s and 
St. Stephen’s at Genoa ; at St. Francisco at Pisa, 
at Brisen in the Tyrol, and one in Padua ; in St. 
Theodore at Munich, in the cathedra) and church 
at Augsburg, in the Borghese chapel of Maria 
Maggiore, in the Pantheon, and in a small chapel 
of St. Peter’s, — are to be seen (in Augsburg as large 
as life) a black virgin and a black chihl (Inman, 
ii. p. 263). There is a close analogy between the 
conception of Uma, the mother of the universe. 


and that of the Egyptian and Grecian goddesses, 
as also that of the Gnostics, the Rosicrucians, 
Mariolaters, and other mystics, whose influence on 
Christianity is still manifest in the traces they have 
left on the Roman Church . — Calcutta Review^ No. 
109, p. 29 ; Garrett, 

UMAR, the second khalif after Mahomed, Ma- 
homed’s successors having, according to the sect of 
Sunni Muhammadans, been Abubakr, Umar, Usman, 
and All. Ho conquered Syria, aud in a.d. 637 he 
besieged and took Jerusalem, after a defence of 
sever^ months. In 638 he led a powerful army 
into Egypt, the conquest of which country was 
completed by the taking of Alexandria, 640. He 
instituted the era of the Hijira, or flight of Ma- 
homed, and Muhammadans now use it. It began 
A.D. 16th July 622. He was assassinated by a 
Persian slave, a.d. 644, at Jerusalem, where his 
tomb is still shown. His memory is held in 
the highest veneration by the Sunni sect, but the 
Shiahs regard him as a usurper. It is Umar of 
whom the statement is made that he ordered the 
Alexandrian library to be burned. 

UMAR II., grandson of Umar i., was the eighth 
khalif of the Uinmiades. He succeeded the Khalifa 
Soliman, a.d. 717. He laid siege to Constantinople, 
but was forced to raise it, because of a violent 
storm which destroyed a great part of his fleet. 
He was poisoned a.d. 720. 

UMAR-ibn-ul-FAltID, a devout Muhammadan 
of Cairo. He was the author of many poems, 
which arc remarkable both for their ninstery of 
language and their subtle and beautiful thoughts. 
He was of moderate stature, but of very imposing 
presence; he was handsome, with a rather ruddy 
complexion, and when he took part in a zikr (^.v.), 
or beeniiu* ecstatic, his features lit up, aud a copious 
perspiration would cover his body. From early 
life he was ac(!ustoine(l to seek the solitude of 
Mount Mokattam, near Cairo ; but, yielding U) a 
vision, he went to the vicinity of Mecca, with his 
headquarters at ten days’ journey from it. HU 
poems are said to have been coiiiposetl while in 
the ecstatic state. When excited, he would rush 
naked into the streets and reciU^ portions of them, 
dancing as he did so wildly along, joined at every 
step by votaries who imitated his excited cries and 
gestures. 

UMAR KHAYYAM, the astronomer poet of 
Persia. Several editions of his writings have been 
printed. He held that the outward forms of 
religion are matters of indifference. He says, 

‘ Kaba or idol shrine, ’tia Hia house of prayer ; 

Even ringing bells invito us to His shrine ; 

Mi>s(|ue or church, He is present there ; 

Crescent or cross, ’tis Allah’s sign.’ 

UMARKIIER, chief town of a pargana of the 
same name in ihisim district, Berar, lat. 19° 36’ 
N., long. 77° 45' E. ; population (1867), 6753. 
It has a police station, a dispensary, and a good 
school. An action was fought here in 1819 between 
the Hatkar chiefs and the Nizam’s army. — Imp, 
Gaz, 

UMARKOT, a town in the Thar and Parkax* 
district of Sind, lat. 25° 21' N., long. 69° 46' 
E. It lies on the confines of the saud-hills form- 
ing the vastern desert ; and a canal, known as the 
Unmrkot branch, leading out from the Nara, now 
reaches the town, tailing off into a large tank. Its 
historical importance is duo to its position on the 
main route from Hindustan to Sind. Akbar, son 
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of Humayuo, then on hU way to Afghanistan, was 
born here, October 1543. The presumed spot of 
Akbar’s birth is marked by a stone slab v/ith an 
inscription. Akbar marched through this town 
in A.D. 1591, to conquer Sind. In 1813 Umarkot 
was captured by the Talpur Mirs from the raja 
of Jodhpur, in whose possession it had been for 
some time; and after their downfall in 1843, it 
came into the hands of the British. 

This stronghold or kotc of the Umar 
tribe, was the capital of the Soda dominions, 
which extended, in the 17th century, into the 
valley of Sind, and east to the Luni ; but the 
Rahtor of Mara^ar and the Talpur family reduced 
the sovereignty of the Soda to a very confined 
spot, and thrust out of Umarkot (the last of the 
nine castles of Maru) the descendant of Sehria, 
who, from Arore, held dominions extending from 
Kashmir to the ocean. Umarkot, during the opu- 
lence of the Soda princes, contained 5000 houses, 
but in the beginning of the 19th centurj^ it hardly 
reckoned 250 huts. The old castle, to the north- 
west of the town, is built of brick, and the bastions, 
said to be eighteen in number, are of stone. It 
is a place of some strength, and was considered 
BO inaccessible from the desert that surrounds it, 
that the amirs of Sind allotted it as a place of 
security to deposit a part of their treasures. The 
old Rajput family of Umarkot is stated by Tod 
(Rajasthan, i. pp. 92, 93) to have been Pramar or 
Powar Rajputs. — Tod' a Rajasthan p. 313; Pot- 
tiiiffer's Trs, p. 401 ; Imp. Gaz. 

UMAT-SURI, a mercantile festival held about I 
the middle of July. It is a procession of trades 
and an exliibition of their wares, amongst which 
the wax-workers are very prominent. 

UMBALLA, properly spelt Ambala, a British 
district in the Lieutenant-Governorship of the 
Panjab, lying between lat. 29° 49' and 31° 12' N., 
and between long. 76° 22' and 77° 39' E. Area, 
2627 Sfjuare miles; population in 1881, 68,238. 
Umballa and its neighbourhood are intimately 
associated with the earliest dawn of Indian history. 
The strip of country included between the Sarsuti 
(Saraswati) and the Ghaggar is the holy land of 
th<‘ Hindu faith, the first permanent home of the 
Aryans in India, and the spot where their religion 
took shajHi. Its banks are everywhere lined with 
shrines, but the towns of Tlmnesar and Pihoia 
form the chief centres of attraction, aud a tank 
filled by the Sarsuti at the former place is annu- 
ally bathed in, as a religious purificatory rite, 
by some 300,000 persons. The country teems 
with traditions of the great conflict between the 
Pandava aud the Ksurava, whose exploits are 
detailed in the Mahabharata. Hi wen Thsang, 
the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim of the 7th century, 
found it the scat of a flourishing and civilised 
dominion, having its capital at Srugna. Srugna 
continued to be occupied down to the time of the 
Muhammadan conquest of the country. In 1872, 
Jat numbered 175,385, of whom 161,967 are 
Hindus or Sikhs, and 13,808 Musalmans. In the N. 
parganas the Jat form the chief proprietary bcsly, 
and keep up their usual reputation for industry 
and frugality. TheOhamars, 125,638, Hindus ; its 
members may be found in all menial positions. 
The Gujars (48,695) are almost equally divided 
between Hinduism and Islam. As elsewhere, they 
are fonder of cattle-breeding than of agriculture, 
and show the ancestral tendency towards a wild, 


lawless life. The other leading tribes are the 
Banyas, 39,093 ; Kainbohs, 9847 ; Syuds, 8490 ; 
Khattris, 7893 ; and Pathans, 7877. The inhabit- 
ants of the Kotaha pargaua, in the hill country, 
are a simple, quiet race, clinging almost without 
exception to the Hindu faith of their forefathm, 
deeply devoted to their homes, and seldom visiting 
the plains. A family may be absent for a hundred 
years, yet their name will be held in remembrance 
and their descendants may return at any time to 
reclaim their possessions without a remonstrance. 

UMBBLLlEERiE. Juss. The Apiace® of 
Lindley, the celery tribe of plants, were called 
Umbellifer® from the arrangement of the flower- 
stalks in head or umbels. There are about 
1500 species, all herbaceous, and abounding in 
temperate climates. The products of the group 
vary much in character. Celery, fennel, parsnip, 
carrot, and parsley are all familiar esculents 
belonging to the order. Upwards of a hundred 
species occur in the mountains and plains of India. 
Some are acrid and virulently poisonous ; some 
abound in resins, containing a large quantity of an 
essential aromatic oil, and act as aromatics and 
stimulants ; others yield foetid gum-resins. 

The laser or sUphion of the ancients is secreted 
by plants belonging to this order ; and asafoetida, 
galbanum, gum - ammoniacum, oppoponax, and 
bagapenum are much used as stimulant medicines 
in nervous diseases at the present day. — Voigt. 

UMBILICUS MALACOPHYLLUS. Smith. 
T»oh, Ych-ho-taau, CHIN. | Uh-yu, Wa-sung, . Chin. 

Tliis kind of house-leek is found in China on the 
tops of old houses. Its juice is employed to wash 
the hair of the head. — Smith. 

UMBRELLA. 


Payong, .... Bi’UM. 
KettUol (paper urnbrullaii). 
Chin. 

Parapluie, .... Fa. 
Chatri, . . GOJ., Hi.nd. 


SongBong, Paying, . Jay. 
Bawat, ..... „ 

Payung, . . . Malay. 
Kodayal, .... Tah. 
Godugulu, . . . Txl. 


Umbrellas are employed as a shade against the 
heat of the sun and rain ; a smaller kind, the 


parasol, being used chit Hy by ladies, either while 
walking or riding in open conveyances. The 
kettisol or paper summer head is extensively 
manufactured in China, wdience it is largely ex- 
ported to various parts of the world. In India, 
ml in leaves Bprea<l over bamboos are largely used. 
The umbrella of the Lepcha in Sikkim consists of 
a framework of bamboo enclosing broad leaves of 
Phrynium. The umbrella has been a symbol of 
rank in eastern countries from the most ancient 
times. Ch’hatra-pati, lord of the umbrella, one 
of the titles of the ancient Persian kings, is sup- 
posed to be the word from which the Greeks and 
Romans obtained the title of Satrap, the Eka- 
ch’hatra, the vaulted horizontal sunshades, being 
reserved for royalty. Carpini notices that um- 
brellas, Solinum vel Tentoriolum in hasta, were 
held over the Tartar nobles and their wives when 
on horseback, and this is still an Indian custom. 
Adrian speaks of the Skiadia. 

In moat eastern countries, the right to use an 
umbrella is bestowed bystivereigns. ifntil recently, 
no native of India would have presumed to keep 
bis umbrella spread, or his slippers on, while 
approaching a European, nor pass a European 
sentry with It. Those bestowed by sovereigns 
are of various sha^ies, and have various names. To 
use an umbrella at all, amongst Malays, or rather 
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to Itave it carried over oue, for no native carries 
an umbrella himself, is a mark of rank, and its 
quality implies the degree of that rank. The 
sovereign alone uses one which is gilt throughout 
In Java, a small umbrella, called a bawat, is the 
special badge of the higher nobility, called by the 
Sanskrit title of bopati. This is not made use of 
to protect from sun or lain, but carried by a re- 
tainer before the party. 

A white umbrella is the emblem of sovereignty 
in Burma. Its use is restricted to the king, and 
to being placed over the images of Gautaina. ^he 
king is supposed never to move except with the 
white umbrella held over him. 

Aftab-giri of the Muhammadans of India and 
Persia is a round vertical pamsol, carried at imtive 
courts to shade the sovereign. It can be used by 
other persons there only by the special grant of 
the sovereign. 

Umbrellas of shite in ancient Buddhist monu- 
ments of India are represented. In the Bharhut 
tope, there is represented a relic casket, over 
which a seven -headed Kaga raises its head, and 
over it an umbrella of state. 

State umbrellas of the Chinese are worn by' 
those to whom they are granted ; they are variously 
marked. China people of humbler rank can use 
paper uinbrelhvs only. 

Mark Antony was censured for having united 
the eagles of Rome with the state umbrellas of 
Cleopatra. 

* Interquc sigua (tur|>e) niiliiaria 
8ol uMpicit cornupeurn.’ 

Umbrellas are imported into India to the number 
of two or three millions annually, of value 19 to 
23 lakhs of rupees, two-thirds of them from the 
United Ivingdom, and tbisir price on the average 
is 12 annas. — Ferffusson. See Titles, p. 899. 

UMilREIiUA TREE, a name applied to the 
Acacia planifroiis, which grows straight and then 
spreads its branclies horizontally ; a few of these 
are growing in the (iantouiuent of Rellary *, the 
name is also applieil to the Paiulanus odorutissimus, 
which throws down aeriivl roots, 

UMBRINA RU^SEELII. Cur,, Wil. 

Ikaii gukma, . . Malay, i Qiialar katchclce, . Tam. 

ToUd length, six iuohes U> one foot? Inhabits 
sea of Penang, Malayan PeuinsuU, Singaix>re, 
Vizaga}»aiaui, Indian and China seas. Its isinglass 
in considered of good quality. — Uusttell; Cuntot, 

UMUAT. AuAit. A pillar, a support, a prop ; 
part of a Muhammadau title ; Uindat-ud-Dowia, 
Umdat-ul-Uinra. — (\itaj\ujo, 

UMMIADES, a dynasty of khalihis who ruled 
A.D. 60 1-2 to 744-5. Abd>ul Malik, the fifth khalif, 
reigned 21 years at the close of the 7th and 
beginning of the 8th centuries. He was very 
penurious.— ORq/hf/o. Sec Khalif. 

UMM-ul-KHAlK, a title of Rabia, native of 
Basra, a holy Muliamtnadan woman who passed 
her life at Jerusalem. She died a.i>. 752-753, a.h. 
135. 

UMRA, plural of Amir, ineuus nobles ; it forms 
part of the titles of Muhammadan courts, as Amir- 
ul-Umra, noble of nobles. 

UMHER, town in Nagpur district, Cential Pro- 
vinces, lat. 20*^ 18' N., hjiig. 79" 21' E. ; 28 miles 
south-east of Nagpur city. The Uinrer dhotis 
bonsist of very fine cotton cloth with embroidered 
silk borders from an inch to a foot and a half wide, 
— iiap. Oaz. 


UMRITSAR, an administrative division of the 
Panjab, comprising three districts of Gordaspore, 
Amritsar, and Sialkote. The district takes its 
name from the chief town, Amritsar, situated 
nearly half-way between the rivers Boas and 
Ravi, in lat. 31" 40' N., and long. 74" 45' E., and 
contains 151,896 inhabitants. It is 86 miles £. of 
Lahore. It is a holy city of the Sikh religionists. 

UN AO, chief town and administrative head- 
quarters of the Unao district, Oudh, situated 9 
miles north-east of Cawnpur, on the road to 
Lucknow, in lat. 26® 32' 26'' N., and long. 80® 32' 
£. Except where the country falls as it approaches 
the Ganges, a uniform dead level prevails; rich 
and fertile tracts, studded with groves, alternate 
with stretclics of waste laud and plains of barren 
usar, the whole intersected by small streams. 
There arc several large marshes and slieets of 
water (jhils) in parganas Jhalotar, Ajgain, Par- 
saudan, Unao, and the northern parts of Harha 
and Mauranw^an, in which fish abound, and water- 
nut (singhara) is grown. According to local 
tradition, Maiiranwan, Purwa, and the northern 
part of Harha were occupied by the Hhar, and the 
rcbt of the district by low- caste tribes of Lodb, 
Ahir, Thathera, etc. The must numerous inces 
are Ahir, 86,087 ; Chamar, 85,230; lAxlh, culti- 
vators, 83,118; Piisi, 55,139; Murao, vegetable 
sellers, 35,683 ; Kori, weavers, 24,552 ; Nao, 
barbers, 22,430 ; Gaiaria, shepherds, 22,312 ; Tcli, 
oilmen, 18,408; Kurmi, cultivators, 17,791 ; Dhobi, 
washermen, 13,670; Barhai, caipenters, 13,107; 
Mala, boatmen, 12,436; Kumbhar, potters, 10,944; 
and Kahar, palanquin - bearers, 10,763. The 
most important sections of the Muhammadans 
are Pathaus (12,800) and Shaikhs (8121). Syuds 
number 2281. — imp, (iaz, 

UNCARIA GAMBIR. Hoxh. Terra Japonica. 

Tiau Pants . • . Chin. I TJnkoodoo Tel. 

Oambif, . . . Malay. | 

One of a genus of plants belonging to ilia 
natural order Rubiaceie, a native of Penang, 
Sumatra, Malacca, and Ceylon. The extract from 
the leaves is called gambier, and is manufactured 
in' Siak, Mahicca, and Bitang. A gambler planta- 
tion has much the appearance of brushwood of 
three years’ growth, with small, smooth leaves of 
a dark -green colour. The leaves are collected 
three or four times a year, and boiled in a 
caldron, from which a strong decoction is poured 
into square boxes, which, when cool, hardens, and 
is cut into small cubes of about 1^ inches. As 
brought to the market, it resembles in appearance 
and consistency little square blocks of yellow luud, 
hence one of its names, Japan earth. The plants at 
Singapore are 6 feet asunder. The cropping of tho 
leaves may commence when about eighteen mouths 
old, but the plant is at its full growth when two 
years old, and its leaves and young branches may 
then be cropped once in two mouths. The crop- 
pings are thrown into a large caldron of hot 
water, and boiled for six or at^veu hours, till all 
the extract be inspissated into a thick pasty fluid. 
This is now poured into shallow troughs a Utile 
more than an inch deep, and allowed to cool and 
dry, when it is cut up uito little inch blocks, and 
lis then ready for the market of Siam, Cochin 
China, China, and the Archipelago, where, along 
with betel-nut, in a leaf of tlie pi|>er betel (Siri), 
it is largely chewed as a masticatory, as natives of 
India use the betel- nut of the Areca catechu. Thq 
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fiveraf^o size of the Singapore plantationa afe of Bpccied. This is a rambling shrub, a native of 
thirty acres, and when in full bearing employ Amboyna, etc.; the roots and bark are also used 
eight men. A plantation becomes exhausted and medicinally. — Voigt ; Eng. Cyc. 
worn out in 15 years from its commencement. UNSRI. In the Hindi of Upper Sutlej, Rubus 

As a preservative for timber, dissolve three parts fiavus, the blackberry; in the Sutlej valley it is 
of garobier in twelve of dammer oil over a slow Rubus fniticosa, and R. flavns, yellow raspberry, 
fire. Then stir in one part of lime, sprinkling UPANAYANA, in the Hindu ritualistic cere- 
over the top, to prevent its coagulating and monials, is the investiture with the sacred thread, 
settling in a mass at the bottom. It must be or Upaveta, which constitutes the second or spirit- 
well and quickly stirred. It should then be taken ual birth. It is practised by the Brahman, the 
out of the caldron and ground down like paint K^^riya, and the Vaisya, who are from this called 
on a mnller till it is smooth, and afterwards re- Dwija or twice born. With a Brahman, it should 
turned to the pot and heated. A little oil should be carried out in the 8th and not later than the 
be added to make it tractable, and the. composi- 10th year, for a Kshatriyain the llth and not later 
lion can then be laid over the material with a than the 22d, and for a Vaisya in the 12th and 
common bruah. As a protection against the not later than the 24th year. When five years 
teredo, black varnish or tar arc substituted for old, the Hindu father fixes on an auspicious day, 
dammer oil, omitting the grinding down, which and entrusts his son to a teacher. The instructor 
would not answer with tar. Gambier is largely writes the alphabet, or rather engraves it with an 
imported into Britain, and it is used in tanning, iron style, sometimes set in silver or gold, on a 
From 1846 to 1850, the average quantity entered leaf of the palmyra tree, which is then coloured 
was 1200 tons, priced at £18 to £14 the ton. It with turmeric. The leaf is placed on unhnsked 
is duty free. Roxburgh (i. p. 517) describes also rice spread over the floor, and the teacher, what- 
U. Rcida, U.cirrhiflora, U. fcrniginoa, U. Imvigata, ever the sect or caste of the pupil be, invokes the 
U. ovalifolia, U. pcdicillata, U. pilosa, U. sessili- god Vigneswara to smooth the difficulties in the 
folia, U. scssilifructus, and U. scl^rophylea. — way of the child’s studies. Then, holding the 
Thn\ En. PL Zeyl.^. \{S?^ \ Aimlic ; O’NA. p. 398 ; boy’s forefinger, he thrice traces with it the 
Crawfurd ; Journ. Ind, Arch,; J*oole. forms of the vowels in the rice, teaching the boy 

UNDAAHLLI, on the south bank of the river their sounds. The pedagogue is presented with a 
Kistna, a mile from Bezwara, has a rock-cut new cloth and some money, and dismissed, after 
temple, originally a Buddhist vihara, but now a which relatives and friends are entertained. On 
Vaishnava shrine dedicated to Anantasena, a the seventh or ninth year, the Upanayanam is 
name of Narayana. performed, on which occasion the family priest, 

UNGIRA, father of Vrihaspati and Angirasa, Upa-d’hayya, Sansk., Upadhialu, Teu, causes the 
was a Hindu philosopher, ana author of a law boy to offer a burnt-offering or Homa to the 
treatise known by his name, and still extant.— entire pantheon of gods, by pouring ghi (clarified 
Ward^ iv. p. 25. butter) over the fire. He then invests the youth 

UNGULATA, an order of mammals, consisting with the zandiyam, the zonar or sacred cord, 
of 1 sub-order, 3 tribes, 9 families. See Mam- letting it fall from over the left shoulder to the 
malia. right side. He subsequently teaches the Gayatri 

UNIONIDiE, a family of mollusc.^, comprising to the boy, if he be of the Brahmanical order, as 
the genera Aitherea, Anodon, Castalia, Iridina, also the morning, noontide, and evening prayers, 
Mulleria, Mycetopus, and Unio. Unio flavidens, the due attention to which is considered sufficient 
Benson^ and Unio marginalia, L*im., are found at to remove all sins committed during the day and 
Bhandarda, a lake or jhil near Berhampur. They night. The Gayatri or Gayatri-mantram of the 
yield pearls. B^raauical or priestly order is never pronounced 

UNJUN. Hind. Lamp-black, antimony ; also aloud ; and it is exceedingly rare that any Brah- 
thc term for one of the sorceries of the Maham- man can be induced to divulge it. Its literal 
madans in India, in which the diviner applies translation is, ‘ Om ! earth, air, heaven, Om ! Let 
lamp-black to the palm of a child or adult, and us meditate on the supreme splendour of the 
bids him stare well at it, and the person then divine Sun ; may ho illuminate our mindSi* It is 
divines. The Urt’h-iinjun is used to discover considered the most vtinerable text of the Vedas, 
stolen property ; the Bhoot-unjun, for ascertaining and the common belief in and reverence for it is 
the state of the sick ; the Bhanna-unjun, to dis- the bond of union amongst the entire Brahman 
cover hidden treasure; the Sarwa-uniun, for all order. With this ceremony the boy is considered 
purposes ; and the Alope-unjun, appli^ to the to be bom again, and he is of the Punar Janma 
eyes or forehead of a person, renders him, wher- or twice bora. This is the spiritual birth of the 
ever he be, invisible to others, while they remain Hindu, or his regeneration, for until this time the 
visible to him. uninitiated youth, though of the Brahmanical 

UNONA, a genus of plants belonging to the class, is only, so far as his right to perform 
natural order Anonacese. Several species are religious ceremonies is concerned, regarded in the 
known to occur in South - Eastern Asia. U. light of a Sudra. If the youth who has now been 
longiflora of Sylhet is an elegant tree, with smooth, imtiated into the mysteries of the Brahmani^l 
pointed, and undulate leaves, which is much culti- order, be set a^t for the sacerdotal office of the 
vated in some parts of India to form avenues and priesthood, he is farther marked on the muwular 
to afford shade. It is sometimes called deodara, part of both arms by being branded with or 
which is properly the name of the celebrated Him- chank and cbikram or disc of \ iuiuu. This is 
alayan pine, Cedrus deodara ; the U. odorata has called the Chakrankitam. 

large orange-yellow flowers. U. musaria has been ever, he is ranked as a Brahmachan, or of rae 
so called xrom its bark being used for making order of bachelors, for he has now enterea on his 
mui^cal instniinent8,as is indeed also^st of another religious life, the whole of the days of a spiritual 
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Brahman being apportioned into four religious 
stages, Tiz. that of the Brahmacharyam, or 
bachelorhood ; Grahaatasramam, or the married 
state; Vanaprastam, the living in solitude with 
his family ; and Sanyaaam, or the abandonment 
of all worldly matters. A bachelor’s dress differs 
from that of a married man in so far as he does 
not wear the dhoti, but only a wrapper round the 
lower part of the body ; he is prohibited from 
eating betel, and continence is enjoined. Among 
other Hindu castes, the Brahmachari ceremony is 
performed at any time prior to the celebration of 
marriage, but their Gayatri is from the Puranas, 
not the Vedas. — Wilson. 

UPANGA, holy books of the Hindus : Purana 
or history, comprising the 18 Puranas; Nyaya, 
logic and the principles of knowledge ; Miniansa, 
religions principles and duties ; Dharroa Shastra, 
law, human and divine. See Vidaya. 

UPANISHAD, a class of sacred books belong- 
ing to the Hindus, containing doctrines of the 
Vedas explained and enlarged according to the 
Vedanta. They are the best books after that 
school. Their theology is monotheistic, a pure 
theism, and Brahm, in the neuter gender, is used 
for the deity ; the dogma of one Supreme Being, 
detached from matter, maya or sacred. The 
Upanishad, therefore, may be described as treatises 
on the unity of God and the identity of spirit. 
Some of the shortest were translated into English 
^ Ram Mohun Roy, Dr. Carey, and SirW. Jones, 
lliey were also rendered into Persian by order of 
Data Shekoh, the son of Shah Jahan, and were 
thence rendered into Latin by Anquetil du Perron, 
a summary of whose works in the French has 
been published by M. Lanjuinais. In 1882, Mr. 
A. E, Gough, Principal of the Calcutta Mad- 
rassa, has treated on their philosophy and ancient 
Indian metaphysics, and the translations of five 
of them are given in Max Muller’s Sacred Books 
of the East, The whole number of Upanishads 
known at present is 138, of which only 11 have 
been published. According to the theory laid 
down in the Mahavakya Ratnavali^ there are 1180 
Upanishad, equal to the number of Vedaic schools, 
one Upanishad belonging to each school. This 
theory, however, is fanciful. According to the 
received definition, the Upanishad are such parts 
of the Vedas as embody their metaphysical and 
theological views, which may be compressed into 
the formula that the finite soul is essentially the 
same with the infinite spirit or Brahma; and 
though the various Upanishads widely differ from 
each other, all maintain this identity of the finite 
and infinite spirit. Dr. Weber arranges the 
Upanishad into — (1) those which belong to the 
three first Vedas, as forming the A^edanta system ; 
(2) those comprising all the Atharva Upanishad, 
and referring to the Vedanta system in its entire 
development; (3) the Upanishad in which the 
meditation has become crystallized, and is limited 
to the mystical word A urn ; (4) those treating 
on the order of the Sanyasi ; and (5) the last 
division, which includes the sectarian Upanishad, 
in which the Atma is worshipped as an inde- 
pendent deity. 

The Taiavakara Upanishad has the follow- 
ing fine thoughts concerning the nature of 
God 

‘ Canst tbou conceive the vftst Eternal Mind, 

To rock and cave aan idhyun wasto confined T 


I Is there a place which God would call his oWn 
Before a virtuous mind, his spirit’s noblest throne ? 
Why seek we further ? lo ! above, around, 

AVhero’er thou wanderest, there may God be found ; 
And prayer from every land is by his blessing crowncA’ 

— Thomas' Prinsep's Antiquities ; Taylor ; Hind, 
Th, ii. p. 13 ; Darwinism in Morals^ p. 200. 

UPAjPATAKA. Sansic. A crime iu Hinduism, 
such as killing a cow, selling a daughter. 

UPA -PURANA are 18 m number, viz. Sanat- 
kumara, Nara-sinha, Naradiya or Vriha-Naradiya, 
Siva, Dur - vasasa, Kapila, Manava, Ausanasa, 
Vanina, Kalika, Samba, Nandi, Saura, Parasara, 
Aditya, Maheswara, Bhagavata, and Vasishtha. 
They are Hindu religious books. — Dowson, 

UPARAVADA or Upera-Wandlu. Tel. Dra- 
vidian people who, along with the Wadra-wandlu 
or Wadtlar race, arc employed in digging tanks, 
salt-making, and road-making. Their implements 
are the guddapara or crowbar, the mamotee, 
phaora or hoe ; women make baskets and tattoo 
figures on the arms of Hindu women. 

UPARICIIARA, a Vasu or demigod king of 
Chedi. He had five sons by his wife, and by 
Adriki, an Apaaras, condemned to live on earth 
in the form of a fish. He had a son named Matsya, 
and a daughter Satyavati, who was the mother of 
Vyasa. — Dowson. 

UPAS, in Japanese, poison or venom, is the 
term applied to the saj) of some plants of the 
Malay and Philippine Islands yielding poisonous 
juices, which, by concentration, produce a poison 
of considerable activity, and is sometimes em- 
ployed by the ruder natives to render their 
weapons deadly. The most potent of these plants 
in Java are the anchar, the Antiaris toxicaria, 
a large forest tree, and the chetek, Strychnos 
tieutc, a climbing shrub. In all these cases, the 
poison, even when fresh, is far less active than 
that of the cobra snake, for the most powerful 
will take an hour to kill a dog, which the venom 
of the hooded snake would certainly accomplish 
in half the time. To effect a fatal purpose, too, it 
is necessary that the poisoned wc4apon should be 
left in the wound, and not withdrawn, so that the 
probability is that few human beings have ever 
lost their lives by means of these poisons. — Cra»r- 
furd ; O'Sh a tighnessy. 

UPASAMPADA, the rite of ordination into the 
Buddhist priesthood. 

UPAS ANTI A R, the Upas tree or Anchar. 

Antiaris toxicaria, Leach, j Ipo toxicaria, Pers. 

A native of Java, where it grows in the forests, 
often over a hundred feet iu height. It was first 
described by Mr. Foersch, a surgeon of the Dutch 
E. I. Co., in vol. iv. of Pennant’s Outlines of the 
Globe, and was then reprinted in the London 
Magazine for September 1785. Dr. Darwin cele- 
brated it in poetry, where he says, — 

* Fierce in dread silence, on the blasted heath 
Fell upas sits, tho hydra tree of death.’ 

Dr. O’Shnughnessy mentions that the tree grows 
in Java in a valley filled with carbonic acid, into 
which it is therefore highly dangerous to descend ; 
and he supposes that this probably originated the 
stories as to the deadly innuence of the tree. The 
tree itself is often over 100 feet in height; its bark 
pale, smooth ; its leaves oval, coriaceous, hairy. 
The poison is prepared by mixing the gummy 
resin (into which the bitter viscous juice con- 
cretes) with the seed of the Capsicum frutescetU' 
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and various other aromatics. This poison at first 
acU as a purgative emetic, then as a narcotic, 
causing death by violent fits of tetanic convulsions. 
The arrows are small and slight, and arc discharged 
with accuracy from the sum pi tan or blow-pipe by 
the mouth. — Voigt ; O^Sh,; Crawfurd; Eng, Cyc,; 
Wathen's Voyage^ p. 165. 

UPA VEDA, religious books of the Hindus. 
There are four,— the Ayush or Ayur, medicine ; 
Gandharvn, music, dancing ; the Dhanush or 
Dhaniir, warfare ; and the Sthapatya, mechanics, 
architecture. The third Upa Veda was composed 
by Viswamitra, and treats of the fabrication and 
use of arms and implements handled in war by 
the Kshatriya tribe. These are sciences which 
have no connection whatever with the Sruti or 
revealed Veda. — Thomas' Prinsep. 

UPA-VITA. Sansk. The thread or cord worn 
by the three clas.ses of Ilin<lus over the left 
shoulder and under the right arm, and worn also 
by the five Kansala or artisan races. It is called 
Zandiam in Tclugii and Piinal in 1'aniil. That of 
the Brahman should be of cotton, the Kshatriya 
of flax, and the Vaisya of wool. 

UPAZEN, Buhm. The regular monks of a 
Burmese monastery, who are ruled by the Phoun- 
gye or superior. — } w/c, p. 182. Sec Monks. 

Malay. The outer envelope of the stem 
of the pinang or Areca catechu palm, below the 
bunches of fruit. It is used in the Archipelago 
for making sifters (timba), for packing goods, 
making torches, etc. 

UPPER GOUAVERY, formerly applied to a 
separate British district in the Madras I^'csid- 
ency, bounded on the south and west by the 
Godavery and Pranhita rivers. Population, in 
1872, 52,120 ; area, 1085 square miles. Cromlechs, 
kistvaena, and cairns scattered in forests and 
on hillsides, excite the curiosity of the inquirer. 
The moat numerous of the aboriginal tribes are 
the Gonds (15,876); the remainder consist of 
Bhils, Bhilals, etc. The Gonds are subdivided 
into Gote and Koi or Koitor. Though identical 
in customs and in language, these do not eat 
together nor intermarry, and the Koi claim a 
superiority over the Gote. Among the Hindus, 
Brahmans numbered 705 ; the mass consist of 
Dher or Mhar, Dhimar, Kurmi, and othel* culti- 
vating or inferior castes ; native Christians, 236. — 
Imp. Onz, 

UPPER SIND, a frontier district, consists of 
i narrow strip of level plain, lialf of which is 
covcied wuth jungle and subject to annual in- 
undation. The Begari canal flows along the 
south of the district to Khera Garbi in the ex- 
treme west ; total length, 85 miles ; width at 
mouth, 57 feet. Five canals — the Nurwa, 40 
miles long ; Sonwa, 19 miles ; Mirzawa, OJ miles ; 
and i ludwa, 4 miles — branch from the Begari. The 
Jesert canal, formerly known as the Maksudwa, 
i'uns 35 miles into the desert west of Kashmor. 
rhe border tribes are the Mazari, Burdi, Khosa, 
.famnli, Jatai, Dumki, Jakrani, and others. The 
j^>rcd:vtory Mazari inhabit the country on the 
right bank of the Indus, between Mithankqt and 
3ur('ika. The Burdi reside chiefly in the district 
callei after them 41urdika, which He.s on the 
wosl'^rn bank of the Indus, between the Mazari 
district on the north and the Sind canal on the 
south. The habits of this tribe were formerly 
wholly predatory, and up to 1847 the tribe made 


frequent marauding inroads on their neighbours 
in Kachhi and in the hills, as well as in Sind. 

UPPU SANAGA. Tel. Cressa Indica, Retz, 
so called from frequenting salt lands near the sea, 
where it has much the look of young chenna, the 
Cicer arietinum or Bengal gram. 

UPPUTERU, a river flowing out of the Oolair 
lake. There are several streams running into it, 
the principal of which is the Fummilair ; there is 
but one river flowing out of it, the Upputeru or 
Salt River. It is a tidal river, and makes its way 
into the sea some miles south of Nursapore. The 
course of this river from the Colair to the sea, 
forms the boundary bc'.tween the Krishna and the 
Godavery districts. This river being the only 
outlet to the Colair, there are great facilities for 
irrigation. For by throwing a bund across the 
river, the waters of the lake can find no exit, 
and consemiently can flood an immense tract of 
country. This, however, cannot be done every 
year, as under certain circumstances it might do 
more harm than good. But when the ordinary 
cultivation has failed, this expedient may be re- 
sorted to with very great advantage both to the 
cultivators and to Government. 

UPKEE, a Mahratta revenue term to designute 
R tcnant-at-will ; a non-freeman of a Mahratta 
village, a sojourner, a temporary resident who has 
not earned a right of settlement. 

UPUPA EPOPS. Linn. Upupa Indica, Ilodgs. 

Hoopoe, Eno. I Hudhud, .... Hind. 

Epoj>H, . . . (iR., Lat. 1 Kat-kuto, . . . SlND. 

The hoopoe of Europe, Asia, and Africa is a 
common winter visitant in Lower Bengal, but is 
generally replaced by a nearly aflincd race in 
Upper Hindustan and South India. This bird 
was often alluded to by Greek and Latin autbors, 
and Ovid makes Tereus be tiunsformcd into it. 
It belongs to the Upupidm, a family of insessorial 
or perching birds. Its long crest of parallel rows 
of white, yellowish brown, and black feathers, is 
frequently erected, and when seen flitting in a 
dense forest, it looks a very handsome bird. It 
is easily domesticated, and flits about a room. Its 
long curved bill enables it to search for worms in 
the ground. It builds in holes in old walls. It is 
to all appearance a bird of fluttering and feeble 
flight, but it has repeatedly been observed, during 
its seasons of migration, at altitudes considerably 
above the limits of vegetation. ‘ On the western 
side of the Ladakh pass, about 16,500 feet, I saw 
a hoopoe,' writes Major Cunningham ; and at 
Momay (14,000 to 15,000 feet elevation), under 
the lofty Donkia pass in Northern in 

month of September, Dr. J. D. Hooker observed 
birds flock to the grass about Momay ; larks, 
finches, warblers, abundance of sparrows (feeding 
on the yak droppings), with occasionally the 
hoopoe ; and waders, cormorants, and wild ducks 
were Bometimes seen in the streams, but most of 
them were migrating south. — Hooker., Him, Join\; 
Cunningham's Ladakh. 

UPUPA NIGRIPENNIS. Gould, 

U. minor, Sykes, Jerdon. | U. Scncgalcnaia, Blyth, 
Indian hoopoe, . Kno. I Knkudeu guwa, . TSL. 
Hudhud, .... Hind. I Kondah pitta, . . . „ 

The Indian hoopoe is found throughout india ; 
its builds in old walls, and eats insects. 

UQEEQA. Ar\b. a sacrificial rite amongst 
the Arab Muhammadans, consisting of an offering 
to God on the chutthee or chillah, the fortieth day 



URDU. 


UR. 

after delivery, of one, if a girJ, or two lie-goata, if dneod the raore civiliaed Uraofi to slavery, drove 
a boy. — fferk\ the wilder Kol into revolt, and evontnally forced 

UK, also Pura. IItnd. A town, as Bangalore, them to mimte to the southward and eastward 
Narsingapur. into the land of the Bhuiyan. The more northerly 

UR of the Chaldees is the modern Mugheir ; it of the eastern emigrants passed out into the low 
lies between the eastern confluents of the Chaboras country, and, mixing with the Bhumij and Bhuiyan 
and Tigris. Tt was founded under the second natives, formed the class of Tamaria. The more 
ruling dynasty of Berosus, to which is assigned seutherly moved into Singbhum and Kolehan, 
the date u.o. 2286. The great structures of Ur living at peace with the Bhuiyan pre^occupants 
rose in terraces, the surfaces of the walls were until the intrusion of Hindus from Marwar, who 
decorated with blue enamel, polished agates, first leagued with the Bhuiyan against the Kol and 
alabaster, pieces t>f marble, mosaics, copper nails, then with the Kol against the Bhuiyan, and Anally 
and gold plates. Rafters of palm-woocf supported appropriated Singbhum, leaving Kolehan or Ho- 
the roof, though there were also early attempts at desam to the Kol or Ho, as this southern tribe call 
arched vaults. The tombs contained sarcophagi, themselves. Remnants of the Kol are still found 
consisting of two eartiienware vessels fitted to- to the northward nearer Ghutia Nagpur, and they 
gether, and at the side of the dead are found appear to be also spread to the northward towards 
polished flint utensils, bronze implements, gold Rnjmahal The Mal^ are now confined to the 
ear - rings, and brass armlets. The cylindrical N.E. extremity of the Vindhya, whore the Ganges 
fignct-ring of king Urech has been found, and washes and bends round the chain, and are separ- 
bns proved the existence then of a written ated from the south Dravidian nations by the 
character. Eroch, the modern Warka, Nipur or Kol. The explanation is probably to be found in 
Calneh, the modern Niffer, and Babel, now Hillah, the circumstance of the Uraon and Male originally 
and Borsippah were the oldest towns known to forming nn uninterrupted extension of the Gond 
the writer of Genesis. — Peschel, p. 498. tribes and dialects that extended from the Goda- 

URANIA SPECI081A. Tr. Travellei's tree, very to the north extremity of the Vindhya. 
Ravenala of Madagascar. This elegant tree, UR ARIA PlCTA. Desv. 

a native of Madagascar, since 1802 has been Doodia picta, Rox6. I Saiikr juta, . . . Bxno. 
cultivated in India for ornament. Its short, A shrubby plant of Coromandel and Bengal, 

solid trunk resembles that of the palm tribe, with small red flowers. 

but its leaves those of the plantain, and M’hen UJt-BHUI, Tf.l., also called Ur-bhui-wanlii, 
growing it forma a perfect screen. It !»carR a are mercenary soldiers who serve native sovereigns, 
smnll fruit like the drupe of a plantain, which is They are never found in the ranks of the British 
of a bluish colour. The juice of this plant has the army. There arc a few of them in every largo 
property of rendering water or milk, either hot or town in the Peninsula of India. Their name is of 
cola, mucilaginous, without altering the taste, Telugu origin, and means town-bliui. 
colour, or smell of the liquid in its former state. URCEOfjA ELASTICA. Itoxb, 

Butter-milk and water is often thickened with the Vahea gnmmifera, Jloxb. | Tabcrniemontana ela»t. 
juice of this plant. It is propagated by seeds and The India rubber tree, or caoutchouc vine, 
suckers. The plant attracts attention from the In Sumatra and Pulo Penang, a large woody 
fan-like arrangement of its ample leaves, the climber, yields caoutchouc of the finest quality in 
sheathing bases of which contain, even during the great abtiitdance. Dr. Hooker mentions that a 
most and season, pure fresh water. Mr. Ellis plant which grows in the forests east of Chitta- 
says, ‘ One of my bearers struck a spear four or five gong, the milk of which flows in a continuous 
inches deep into the thick firm end of the stalk of stream resembling caoutchouc, is probably the 
the leaf, about six inches above its junction with Urceola clastica, which yields India rubber. The 
the trunk, and on drawing it back, water gushed milky juice of the plant oozes out through wounds 
out. It was cool, clear, and perfectly sweet.’ — made in the bark ; on exposure an elastic coagulum 
Madagascar ; Jioxhurgh ; CoUwgwood ; separates from a watery liquid ; the coagulum is 
Riddell ; Mason, caoutchouc or India rubber. — Itoxh, 

URAON is lUike the name and the language URD’HA-BAHU. Sansk. From Urdha, above, 
of a race. Theirs is an uncultivated idiom, and Bahu, the aim. A sect of ascetic Hindus, 
and contains so many Dravidian roots of primary solitary mendicants, who extend one or both arms 
importance, that it is considered by Dr. Caldwell above their heads till they remain of themselves 
as having originally been a member of the Dra- thus elevated. In some of the creeds of the 
vidian family. The Uraon vocabulary of Colonel Hindus, personal privation and torture is of great 
Oitseiey (Hodgson’s series) has so much resem- efficacy, and the Urd’ha-babtt are individuals who, 
blance to the Maid that it may safely be set down urged by credulity or knavery, have adopted this 
as a dialect of the same language. It frequently mode of distorting their limbs. They also close 
agrees with the Maid where it differs from the co- the fist until the nails grow through the hand, 
^ects with which it is now in contact in Ghntia They subsist on alms ; many go naked, but some 
Nagpur. This mav be considered as confirming wear a wrapper stained with ochre. Under British 
the tradition of the Uraon that their original rule all sucm clasaes have disappeared. — Wilson, 
country was Botas and parts of Rewah, or the hills URDU. Hind., Tart. Literally a camp. The 

along the nor^ern ^nk of the Sone (to the south- term given to the new tongue generally styled 
ward of Benares). According to the tradition, Hindustani, which originated in the Moghul camp 
they were driven acibss the ^ne by the intrusion at Dehli. A basis of Sanskrit and with a 
of Qangetic Hindus into their native land, and cc^dous influx of Arabic, Persian, aisd Turiciah 
ultimatdy settled in Chotia Nagpur, the countiy words, but following the grammatical inflexion of 
of the Kol tribe of Munda or ;Ho. At a later the Hindi, with occasional slight modtficatbns. 
period, Hindus pushed into this territory, re- i Urdu poets are innumerable ; to write Urdu 
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URENA LOBATA. 


UIISIDAO. 


poetry ia the fashionable accompliahment of every 
educated Muhammadan in India. Urdu is spoken 
by about 82,497,1 68. Urdu poetry follows the pro- 
sody of the Arabic and Persian. A verse is called 
a bait or house ; the hemistich or half verse, a 
misra or door. A rubai ia a poem in which the 
stanzas consist of four misra or hcmistichs ; a 
inukhammas, one of five hcmistichs ; and the raus- 
addas, of six. Qafiya means to follow, and is used 
to designate rhyme, Dobaiti, or two-versed, is a 
short epigrammatic poem. Qhazl corresponds to 
the sonnet or ballad of the English language. 
Masnawi is the heroic poem. It has all its bait 
or verses composed of the same metre. Diwan is 
a collection of poems. Bahr is metre ; Bahr-i- 
Mutagarib, pleasant metre ; Bahr-i-Saria, rapid 
measure ; Bahr-i-Khaflf, short measure ; Bahr-i- 
Kamil, perfect measure. 

URENA LOBATA. Roxh, 


Kangya, Kanguya, Beno. 
Ban*ocbra, Bkno., Hind. 
Wet-khyae pai-nai, Bunn. 
Kai-iai-nai, ... ,, 


Uren, .... Maleal. 

Piliya, Tkl. 

Tslia mankona, . ,, 


This malvaccous plant, as also U. sinuata, is 
common in most parts of India, and along the 
coasts of Amherst and Tenosscritn. The bark of 
U. lobata yields a strong and tolerably fine sub- 
stitute for flax. It ia an annual, flowering in 
December. It is the pest of Rangoon and its 
neighbourhood, springing up spontaneously wher- 
ever the jungle is cleared, and rapidly forming a 
dense mass of luxuriant vegetation. The fibre is 
manufactured by simple maceration, and after- 
wards beating the stalks. Very good gunny has 
been made from it, and it is bclievedi that the 
fibre might, if treated with due care and skill, 
prove valuable. Any quantity of the plant may 
DC had for the mere trouble of gathering It. — 
Royle; Roxb.; Mason; McClelland. 

tjRGUJJA. Hind. A yellowish-coloured per- 
fumed powder, made of several scented ingredients, 
sandal -wood, wood -aloes, rose-water, attar of 
roses, civet - cat perfume, and oil of jasmine. — 
Herkhts, 

URlAIi or Oorial, the Panjab wild sheep, Ovis 
cycloceros, Hutton, The burhel or blue wild sheep 
is 0. nahura. 

UKI KULURU KRADU. Tam. Sir J. E. 
Tennent (ii. p. 468) gives this as the Tamil name 
of a musical mollusc of Ceylon, and which he sur- 
mises to be Littorina Isevts, or Gerithium palustre. 
The Tamil for crying shell, however, ia Kuchil- 
podu-kira-kilinjal. 

URIYA, a language which prevails in the N. 
part of the Ganjam district, as far south as Itcha- 
pore. In the southern division the Telugu prevails. 

URMUK, a cloth of earners hair, but occasion- 
ally made of shawl-wool. Also a product of the 
Kashmir looms resembling strong nankin. 

UROOS. Arab. Oblations, offerings to a saint, 
the anniversary of wbo^ death is called his Uroos, 
as Kadir Wali ka Uroos, the festival day of Kadir, 
the saint. 

URORA, a Muhammadan tribe on either aide of 
the Indus, south of Kalabagh, and around Multan. 

UROSTIGMA, a genus of plants, formed from 
the genus Ficus. 

Uroatigma Amottianum, Mig* 
Kappooioo-bo-gsM, ... * * SiNOH. 

Grows in the hot, drier parts of Ceylon. It is 
not Ficus lttcida.-*»T^f(t. 


Urostigma Bcngalcnsc, Mig, 

Fioui Bengalsnsis, Linn. | F. Inilica, Linn, 
Maha-nooga-gais, .... BinoH. 
Grows all over India, and in the hotter parts of 
Ceylon, probably not indigenous. — Thw. 

Urostigma Ceylonense, Mig. 

Fiens infectoria, Willd, I TJ. tjakela, Mig. 

U. fegeirophyllum, Mig. | Kirri-palla-gats, . SiNOH. 

Common in Ceylon up to an elevation of 2000 
feet. The Singhalese sometimes use the bark of 
the tree instead of the areca nut, to chew with 
their betel leaf. — Thw. 


Urostigma Mysorense, Miff. 

Ficus Mysorensis, Roth. | Ficus citrifolia, Willd. 

Boonooga-gass, iSlNOH. 

A tree of the Peninsula of India, not uncoininon 
in Ceylon up to an elevation of 2000 feet. — Thw. 
Urostigma rcligiosum, Mig. 

Ficus religiosn, Linn. 


Ashwertha, . 
Pipal, . . 

Arealu, . . 

Pippula, . 


. Bbno. 
. Hind. 
Maleal. 
. Sanbk. 


Bo, Bo-gaha, . . SiNoir. 
Bo'gass, .... ,, 

Arasam maratn, . . Tam. 
Raya-manu, Ragbi, . Tel. 


The holy fig tree is to be seen in all parts of 
Indio. It is much admired by Europeans for its 
elegant form and the constant movement of its 
leaves. It ia the Bo Tree of the Singhalest^ 
Buddhists, and is to be met with in that island 
wherever there is or has been a Buddhist temple ; 
but the most famous Bo Tree is at the temple at 
Anaradnpura. It was grown from a cutting sent 
from Hindustan, and in A.D. 1900 it will be 2200 
years old. It is held in ^at estimation by 
Singhalese Buddhists. The frequency of F. rell- 
giosa and F. Indica depends very much on the 
proportion of Hindus among the population. In 
some parts, where the latter is almost entirely 
Muhammadan, these trees are very rare, even 
allowing for differences of climate. — Roxh,; Thw. 

Urostigma retusum, Mig. 


F. nitida, Tkwnh. 

F. Benjaminea, Roxh. 
F. pallida, Wall 


XJ. nitidum, Mig. 

17. ovoideum, mig, 

XJ. pisifenim, Mig. 

Ficus retusa, Ztnn. 

A frequent tree in India, and common in the 
Central iVovince of Ceylon up to an elevation of 
6000 feet. — Thw. 

Urostigma tsiele, Mig, 

Ficus tsiela, Roxh. i F, amplissima, Linn. 
Datira, .... Mahr. Ichi maram, . . . Tam. 
Eichie marani, . . Tam. | 

A tree of India, common on the Bombay side, 
in ravines of the gbats, but not on open forest 
land. There is a noble specimen of this tree m 
the Royal Botanic Garden, Ceylon, whose branches 
spread over an area of ground 120 yards in dia- 
meter. — Roxh.; Thw. 

Urostigma tomentosum, Mig, Ficus tomentosa, 
Roxh, A tree of India and Ceylon.— 7’Afc. 

Urostigma Vogelii, Mig, The African rubber 
tree of W. Africa. 

Urostigma XVightianum, Mtg, U. persemfolmm, 
Mig. Common in the Central Province, Ceylon, up 
to an elevation of 6000 feet,— TA mi. 

URSIDiE, the bears, a family of carnivorous 
mammalia. The following are synonyms 

Riksha, . . . Sansk. 

Karadi Tam. 

Gudelgu, .... Tkl# 


Dub, . . Arab., Pebs. 
Arktos, . . • 

Rich. , . # . Hind. 

Ursus, Lat. 

Four Indian species 


are known, viz. Ursus 
3 Q 
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tJRSUS IPABELL!NUS< 


URTICACEJi). 


lBal>elIinuB of Horsfield; U. labiatiis of Blaiu- 
Title ; U. Mi^ayensis of Rafites ; and U. Tibetamia 
of Oavier. U. iBabcllinus is, according to Gray, 
the U. Smaotts of Hemprich and Ehrenberg, and 
is that imown to Himalayan sportsmen as the 
brown, red, yellow, white, grey, silver or snow 
bear or .Tibetan snow bear, and the harput of 
Kashmir, for it inhabits Tibet and the snowy 
regions of the Himalaya, and high Central Asia 
generally. ^ 

U. labiatns of Blainville, tl)e black boar, is 
found all over India, Ceylon, and Assam, and is 
the Bhalu or Rich. It has received several 
scientific synonyms, attaching it to the genera 
Bradypus and Mclnrus, and its names in English, 
five-fingered sloth, sloth bear, and ursine sloth, 
have varied correspondingly. It is readily domes- 
ticated. When wild, it Jives on roots and honey. 

U. Malay anus occurs in Arakan, Malay Penin- 
sula, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and in Indo-Chinese 
countries generally. 

U. Tibetanus, the black bear of Himalayan 
snortsmen, inhabits the forest region of the 
Himalaya, and is very rare in 'Pibet, though met 
with in its eastern forests. It seems identical 
with U. Isabellinus. — Blyth^ Cat 

Ailorus fulgens, F. Cmw., Hard. 

A. ochraceus, Jfodfjt. 

Wahdonka, . . .Bhot. Nogalya-ponya, . Nepal. 

Sunnam, . . . Lepcha. Wah, .... „ 

Buknam, ... ,, 

Red cat bear, S.E. Himalaya, Nepal, Sikkim. 
URSUS ISABELLINUS. Ilors/., Blyth, 

TT. Syriacus, Jffempr. 

Snow, brown, red, yellow, I Bhalu, .... Htnd. 

grey, or silver bear, £no. Hart>ut, . . « Kash. 

Bim>ka-riioh, . Hind. | Drin-nior, . . . Ladakh. 

The brown bear inhabits the Himalaya moun- 
tains, but Dr. Adams says its distribution is not 
so general as that of the black species, Helarctos 
Til^tanus, which is spread over the whole extent 
of the lower ranges of the Indian Himalaya, 
whereas the brown bear is confiDcd to districts, 
and prefers high and rugged mountains near the 
confines of perpetual snow; and nowhere is its 
fancy better gratified than among the noble chains 
which surround Kashmir, especially the secluded 
glens, such as the Wurdwuii valley and its off- 
shoots. Bears wore at one time very abundant 
there, but every year shows marked diminution 
in their numbers, so that before long wc may 
eimot to hear of the almost comjilete extermin- 
ation of the species in the Kjuhmir ranges. Dr. 
Adams says th^ if not a vnjjiiety, it is certainly 
very closely allied to that df Europe, Northern 
Alda, and arctic America. In Asia, the bear of 
Siberia and the Altai, U. arctos, is called the 
^wn bear; but this species is said to frequent 
the Himalayas only. Dr. Horsfield named it 
U. Isabellinus, from a single skin brought from 
Nepal, but in colour two specimens are seldom 
exactly alike.— Drr. Adams, Jtrdon. 
uiraUS LABIATUS. Bfatn,, BfyM, EU, 

Bradypiis uzslniis, Shaw* I Mslursut lymus, Mtyer, 


Kaddi, Ksraddi, . Oak. BMu, . , . • Hikd. 

Bieh Dcxh. Banna, .... Kol. 

Sloth bear, . • , Bko. Aswail, , . • Hahb.,' 
Indian black bear, „ Rikaha, . . . Sansk. 

Horte-tboe bear, . „ KaradI Tam. 

Yerid, . . • . Qokd. Blugu, ..... Txl. 


This bear has a white V-shape mark on its 
breast; it inhaUis Ceylon and fdl British India 
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and Kashmir. It lives on fruits, seeds, honey, 
and ants. It is easily tamed, taught to show 
antics, and is led about to be exhibited. — Jerdon* 

URSUS MALAY ANUS, U. euryspilus, Malayan 
bear, is perfectly identical in Borneo, Java, 
Assam, Arakan, Tenasseriin, etc. — Wailace. 

URSUS SIWALENSIS, a fossil bear, dis- 
covered by Sir P. T. Cautley in the Siwalik Hills. 

URSUS TIBETANUS. F. Cuv. 

U. torquatui, Schinz* | Helarotos Tibetanus, 

U. ferox, Jtobinton. | Adams. 

Bhalu, Bhalak, . .Brkg. I Himalayan black bear. 
Thom, Bhot. | Sona» .... Lepcha. 

The black bear's favourite haunts are in the woods 
and jungles of the lesser ranges of the Himalayas, 
where it lies all day, to issue forth at nightfall 
and feed in fields and gardens. The black bear 
is not uncommon along the foot of the barrier- 
chains of Kashmir, and during the froit season 
may be found in the valley, where its depredations 
among the apple, walnut, and mulberry trees 
are frequent, and whole crops of Indian corn 
are sornotimes completely destroyed by these 
unwelcome intruders. Although said to attack 
sheep at times, this species is eminently a vege- 
table feeder, and so expert in climbing trees, 
that it may fr^uently be seen on the topmost 
branches, standing erect, and seizing the branches 
with its fore paws. — Adams* 

URTICACEiE, the nettle tribe of plants, are 
trees, shrubs, or herbs ; about ,300 species of them 
are known to occur in the East Indies, in the 
following 16 genera, viz. : — 

59 Urtica. 11 Boehmoria. 1 Antiaris. 

1 Parietaria. 1 Cannabis. 1 Brouttonoiia. 

2 Oonocephalus. 13 Morus. 1 Dorstenia. 

1G7 Ficus. 1 Lepurandra. 1 Epicarpurui. 

14 Artocarpus. 2 Batis. 

2 Trophis. 21 Procris. 

Many of these plants are lactescent. The 
genera Urtica, Bochrneria, and Cannabis all 
furnish useful fibres ; the genus Moius, the 
edible mulberry, and its leaves, are the favourite 
fruit of species of silk-worm ; the bark of the 
Broiissonctin is manufactured into a strong paper 
material ; the genera Ficus and Artocarpus, the 
fig trees mnd jack trees, yield edible fruits. The 
cow tree belongs to this natural order, and 
apparently to the genus Bresimum. When 
wounded, a milky nutritious juice is discharged. 
It is described by Humboldt as being peculiar to 
the Cordilleras of the coast of Caracas, particu- 
larly from Barbula to the lake of Mnracaybo, near 
the village of San Mateo, and in the vicinity of 
Caucagua, three days* journey east of Caracas. 
In these places it bears the name of Palo do Vaco 
or Arbol de Leche, and forms a fine tree resem- 
bling the star apple of the West Indies. Species 
of Urtica and Girardinia abound on the Neil- 
gherries and other localities, and yield a long and 
silky fibre like the true rhea or China gram. 
The two plants of the Urticaccsc that grow on the 
Neitghenies arc the Urtica heterophyila dr com- 
mon Neilgherry nettle, and the Girardinia Lesoh- 
enaoltiana of Dr. Wight's leones, a superior 
kind of nettle, yielding a very fine strong fibre. 
The latter plant grows In abundance on the Ani- 
mallay range, and in great quantities at the foot 
of the Ounur Ghat, at a level of only 1000 feet 
above the sea. In the Sikkim Himalaya the fibres 
of some of the various nettles are twisted for 
bowstrings, others as thread for sewing and 
'8 



uimcACE;^:. 


URTIOA TTETKllOrilYLLA. 


weaving ; while many nettles are oaten raw and 
in soups, especially the numerous littlo succulent 
species. When preparing for the Great Exhibition 
of 1859, Dr. James Taylor named several plants 
in Bengal adapted for the manufacture of textile 
fabrics. A species of Urtica, of whose fibres the 
much admired gross cloth of China is made, is 
cultivated in Hungpur ; and either it, or an allied 
species, the rhea, is grown in Assam and 
Cachar. It is now known as the Boehmeria 
nivea, Gandichaudy and seems to bo the U. nivea, 
Linn.f and U. tenacissiraa, Roxh,^ and yields the 
Rami of Assam and Rhea of commerce. En- j 
deavours have frequently been made to utilize 
the rhea plant of India for the production of 
textile fabrics, but without general success. The 
Indian Government have, within the past fourteen 
years, twice offered a price of £5000 for a machine 
to effect its profitable decortication. This prize 
has been twice competed for, and twice withdrawn 
in consequence of all the mechanical means sub- 
mitted for trial having faile<l to meet the require- 
ments of the Goveniment A machine has been 
constructed which effectually separates the fibre 
from the woody stem of the green rhea, and at 
the same time cleanses it from all extraneous 
adherent matter, producing it in good condition 
for the market, and this without any previous or 
subsequent treatment. This mnchinc, which is 
the invention of Mr. H. C. Smith, consists of an 
iron framing about 3 feet high, 2 feet wide, and 
3 feet deep from front to back, carrying a re- 
volving drum about 18 inches in diaiiu tor and 12 
inches wide. The drum is fitted with a scries of 
beaters, which pass near to the edge of a small 
feeding- tabic about 12 inches wide, the drum 
being covered in with an iron hood. From 
beneath the feeding-tablo a thin sheet of water 
is made to play in a constant stream against the 
drum at a certain pressure and angle, and this 
constitutes the whole of the apparatus. The fibrous 
plants are fed in by hand on the fecding-tablc, 
and are simply held up to the beaters by a 
cushion or backing of water, by which means j 
the whole of the extraneous matter is removed, 
and the fibre produced in a remarkably short 
time, and in excellent condition. In the tests, 
116 stems of the French rhea were treated by 
the operator, and the fibre produced clean and 
free from all adherent particles in three and three- 
quarter minutes. Besides the foregoing, several 
varieties of fibrous plants were put through the 
machine, including the Fourcroya gigantea, an 
Indian ^oe, the Sansevicra Zeylanica, or bow- 
string hemp as it is called by the natives, tho 
yucca, and the Phormium tenax, or New Zealand 
ffax* All these were successfully treated. There 
were shown some samples of fibre of tho Four- 
croya gigantea, and Moorva or Sansevicra Zey- 
lanioa. Khea fibre has brought in England 
£80 the ton,- and never sold under £46. The 
Chins grass-cloth, a beautiful fabric made in the 
Canton Province, is largely exported to Europe 
and America. The Boehmeria (Urtica) nivea 
plant, which is supposed to produce this, is abund- 
antly grown in Kiang-si and other provinces. 
Fabrics of various degrees of fineness are made 
from this fibre, but none are so fine as that made 
about Canton; it is also spun into a very strong 
and durable thread. There are said to be two 
T9tf distinct varieties of this plant common in 


Chc-kiang, — one cultivated, the other wild. Tho 
cultivated variety has larger leaves than tho 
other; on the upper side, they are of lighter 
green, and on the under they are much more 
downy. The stems also are lighter in colour, 
and tho whole plant has a silky feel about it 
which the wild one wants. The wild variety 
grows plentifully on sloping banks, on city walls, 
and other old and ruinous buildings. It is not 
prized by the natives, who ^say its fibre is not so 
fine, and more broken and confused in its structure, 
than tho other kind. The cultivated kind yields 
three crops a year. The best fibre is obtained 
from young shoots. Urtica argentca is a nettlo 
of the Society Islands, the fibres of which are 
converted into cord. Urtica dioica, Roxh,^ Sin- 
ma. Chin. The plants are thrown into the streams 
to poison fishes. — Smith; Roxb.; Hooker^ //. J. i.p. 
293; Jiii\ Rep. Exh.^ 1851; Royle^ Fib. Plants; 
Fortune ; Williaim^ Middle Kingdom ; llogg^ 
Veget. Kingd. 

URTICA CRENULATA. Roxb. 

Chor-patta, . . .Bbng. I Daoun-shaitan, . TiMon? 
Mialim-ma, . . Sikkiu. | 

A gigantic stinging nettle, a native of the hills 
and valleys on the east of Bengal, at Luckipur, 
Pundua Hills, and Assam. Dr. Hooker mentions 
that where the ground is swampy, this gigantic 
nettle abounds. It ho.*! an erect shrubby stem, 
with oblong acute leaves, having the margins 
crenulate or slightly dentate, both sides alike, tho 
bark armed with acute burning hairs. The sting 
produces great pain, extending to the armpit; 
abates after two or three days, but does not dis- 
appear entirely for nine days. Major Hannay 
says of this and another gigantic stinging nettle, 
that they afford a quantity of fine white fibre, 
but apparently of no great strength, and, by re- 
port, not very lasting. Some of tho hill tribes 
use the fibre for fabricating coarse cloths. Accord- 
ing to Dr. O’Sbaughnessy, it stings so terribly that 
it has sometimes occasioned very formidable 
symptoms. Another Urtica, tho Daoun-sbaitan, 
or demon nettle of Timor, is still more dangerous 
iu its effects. — 0\Sk. ; Roylc^ Fib* PI. p. 66-; 
Hooker, II. J. ii. p. 339 ; Roxb. iii. p. 591. 

URTICA IIETEROPHYLLA. Roxh. 

Urtica palmatn, Fortk. I Girardinia Leschenault- 
I iana, Wall, 

Hutu, .... Assam. Alu, Hind. 

An, Jan, Kal, . of Bbah. Biohua (scorpion), . „ 

Henpn, Serpa, . . Bhot. Kori * . . of JBlLUM, 
Bet ya, . . . BuuM. Ani ahorinigam, Malral. 
King! ... of Chehab. Ein, Sanoli. . . of Ravi. 
Theng mah, . . . CHIN. Karla, Bhabar^ of Sutlej. 
Keilgherrj nettle, . Eno* 

This is a fine tall nettle, with immense toves 
and a vigorous sting. It is the most widely 
diffused of the large Indian nettles, being found 
in Burma, in Assam, in South Konimn, along the 
Malabar coast, in M^ore, the Neilgherries, in tho 
valleys of the Himalayas, along the foot of the 
hills to the Dehra Doon, the northern valleys of 
the Himalaya, and in many places of the Panjab 
Himalaya as between Kampur and Snngnam, at 
2500 to 7000 feet, where stems are often em- 
ployed for making twine and ropes by the dry 
process; but in &e N.W. Himalaya these are 
not pi^d, as they perish quickly from wet It 
is'on annual, with erect angular stems, marked 
with smaU white specks, in which are inserted 
stiff, most acute bristles, which produce intense 
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URTICA HYPERBOREA. 


USHAS. 


pain. The bark abounds in fine white, glossy, 
Bilk > like Rbres, but these probably differ with 
the locality in which the plant is grown. To 
the Exhibition of 1851, specimens were sent by 
Dr. Wight, prepared in a rude way, by boiling, 
by the Todawar of the Neilgherry mountains. It 
was a beautifully fine and soft flax-like fibre, 
which the Todawar race use as a thread material, 
and, if well prepared, fitted to compete with flax 
for the manufacture of very fine textile fabrics. 
Mr. Dickson, by passing it through his machine 
and liquid, rendered it like a beautiful, soft, silky 
kind of flax, of which the tow would be useful 
for mixing with wool, as has been done with the 
China grass, and the fibre used for the finest 
purposes. Major Hannay says the Assamese use 
the fibre extensively in the manufacture of cloth. 
The Chinese prize it for the softness of its fibre, 
as well as for its strength. The plant grows 
wild all over the Neilgherries, it is well known to 
the natives, and its cultivation might be readily 
extended. The value put on the fibre was £70 to 
£80 the ton. As the seeds are quick of vegetation, 
the cultivation of this plant can be carried to any 
extent, and the supply might be largely increased, 
as the plant is abundant and widely distributed 
over the Indian Peninsula. The fibre from the 
bark of old wood was steeped in cold water for 
about six days. The bark of young wood was 
Bteeped in hot water for about 24 hours, when 
the fibre was found to separate readily from the 
pulp. — Great Exhib. q/*1851; Jioylc^a Fib. Plants^ 
p. 67 ; Stewarty P, PL ; Cleghorny P. Rep. p. 68 ; 
Mr. Wlvor in M. E, J. Reports. 

URTICA HYPERBOREA. Jacq. 

Zatud, Dzatsult, Stokpo, Tsodma, . . Ladakh. 

A small species common in parts of Ladakh 
from 11,500 to 17,000, and occasionally to nearly 
18,500 ifeet. Its young leaves are eaten as a 
pot-herb. — StewarL P. 216. 

URTICA INTERRUPTA, This large animal 
grows wild during the rains. The whole plant is 
covered with stinging hairs, like the common 
neltle. — RiddeU. 

URTICA JAPONICA. In Japan, its bark is 
made into lines, cordage, and clotn. 

URTICA TUBEROSA. Roxh. 

Chundur-muli, . Bxno. | Chih ma, Tien ma. Chin. 

A nettle of Bengal, China, and the Moluccas, 
with very small greenish flowers. Its roots and 
shoots are eaten raw, boiled or roasted, and are 
]iutritiou8.<~Por5. iii. p. 583 ; Foi^f, p. 280. 

URUMEAH. The very ancient city of Uru- 
meah, Thebarroa of Strabo, and supposed birth- 
place of Zoroaster, is situated in a noble plain 
fertilized by the river Sbar, and on the south-west 
of the lake to which it gives its name. This town 
is 32 ^rsang from Tabreez, and contains a popu- 
lation- of 12,000 souls. — Malcolm's FerstOy ii. iSs. 

URUS. Arab. The festival day of a Muham- 
madan saint, on whidi oblations are offered at 
the tomb; also oblations or offerings to a saint; 

called Chnraghan (lit. lamps or illuminatioDB). 
Ums-i-baba budun, anas Hyat qalandar, Urus- 
i-bawa Fuqqur - ud - din, UrtM-i-tabber-i-&lam, 
ere Muhammadan ceremonies. 

URUSAH-DAR PARDA. Pebs. lit. ‘the 
bnde m a veil.’ The Indian gooseberry, Physalis 
Peruviana. 

URUVILWA, or Badh Gaya, the town at whidi 


Gautama Buddha remained long in a state of 
abstraction under a Bo Tree. 

URVA. The Aryans, in their migration, made 
their seventh settlement in Urva, the modern 
Kabul. The Record (in viii. verse 11) alludes to 
Urva, proved by Haug to be K&bul, the identity 
of which was previously unknown. 

URVA CANCRIVORA. Ihdgs.y Bhjih. 

Gulo urva, Hodgson. | Viverm fusca, drag, Hard. 

The crab mungoose ; it belongs to a genus of 
carnivorous mammals, of the family Viverridcc, 
and Bub-family Viverrinse. It inhabits Nepal, 
the S.E. Himalaya, Assam, and Arakan, and, 
according to Mr. Hodgson, it dwells in burrows 
and is carnivorous. — Jerdon. 

URVA-PUNDRA. Sansk. An upright mark on 
the foreheads of the Vaishnava Hindus, made with 
bright red, yellow, and white colouring substances, 
to represent the footprint of Vishnu. 

URVASl, a celestial nymph who incurrc<l 
the displeasure of Mitra and Vanina, and de- 
Bcendefi to live with mortals. She became en- 
amoured of Puhiravas. Urvasi is the most 
famous among the courtesans of Deva-lokuin, 
the heaven of the gods. She is the analogue of 
Daphne of the Grreeks. Urvasi is the nymph of 
the drama Vikrainorvasi by Kalidasa. — Dowson. 

URYA, the language of Orissa. The original 
site of the Or or Urdu tribe appears to have had 
very narrow limits, viz. along the coast-linc from 
the Rasikulia river near Ganiam, northwards to 
the Kans river near Soro, in lat 21° 10' ; but in 
the process of migration and conquest, under the 
Ganga Vansa line, the limits of Orissa (Or-dcs) 
were extended to Midnapnr and Hoogly on the 
north, and to Rajamundry on the Goclavery to 
the south. It is a tolerably pure dialect of Ben- 
gali. In the direction of Bengal, it follows the 
coast-liac as far as the Hijilli and Tutnluk divisions 
on the Hoogly. On the western side of the Midna- 
pur district, it intermiugles with Bengali near the 
river Subunreka. To the westward, the Good 
and Urya languages pass into each other, and at 
Sonapur half the people speak the one and half 
the other language. Almut Ganjam the first 
traces of Telugu or Tcling occur, though the Urya 
still prevails 45 miles south of Ganiam on the 
lowlands of the sea-shore, beyond which Telugii 
begins to predominate. At Chtcacole the latter is 
the prevailing dialect ; and in Vizagapatam, Telugu 
only is spoken in the open country, though Urya, 
in the mountains, runs farther down to the south. 
The Urya people are a tall, fair, somewhat slender 
race. Their country, Orissa or Or-desa, is 
bounded on the north by Bengal, on the south 
by the Northern Ctrears, on the west by Gond- 
wana, and on the east by the Bay of Bengal. 

U8ARA-REWAND, Hind., from Stalagmitis 
ganibogioides, is real gamboge, imported into 
Ajmir via Pali ; considered and used as a violent 
cathartic. The punsari or druggists suppose it to 
be the extract of Mirabilis jalapa root ; the dose 
given is sixteen grains ; one seer costs four rupees. 
— Gen. Med, Top. p, 148. 

USHAS, in Hindu mythology, the dawn, by 
Hie ancient Hindus regarded and worshipped as 
a goddess, now supplanted by Aruna. As 
the dawn, the early morning, the first pale flush 
of light, Ushas is compared to a mother awaken- 
ing &r children ; to a lovely maiden awakening 
a sleeping world ; to a young married maiden 
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USHIRA. 


UTRASUM. 


* like a youthful bride before her husband, thou | frontier ; and at the eastern extremity of this 


uncovereth thy bosom with a smile.* As a god- 
dess, she is styled the (Rig Veda, i. 123, v. 


range stands the Mora mountain. Between this 
range and the frontier, however, intervene two 


2) mighty, the giver of light ; from on high she tracts, named Ranizai and Lower Osman Khel, 


beholds all things ; ever youthful, ever reviving, both quasi -dependencies of Swat The best of 
she comes first to the invocation : the passes leading into Swat is one named Mulla- 

‘ Hail, ruddy Uihoi, coldengoddeM, kund, which opens from Ranizw. A little 

Upon a shining oar thou comsst, borne like farther to the eastward of Ranizai, also, there 

A lovely maiden by her mother decked, are some passes, leading into the Lunkhor valley. 

Disclosing coyly all thy hidden graces ^hicU belong to British Yusufzai. These latter 

To oiu* admiring eyes. passes are not available for pasiuge from Swat to 

Ushas, the dawn, the of the Greeks and British territory, because, leading into Lunkhor, 
Aurora of the Romans, with the Hindus is the they can be stopped by any party holding that 
daughter of heaven and sister of the Adityas, and valley. The passes via Ranizai and Usman 
is c^led Ahana and Dyotana, * the illumer.* She Khel, if the people of those tr^ts accord a 
is one of the most beautiful myths in the Vedas, passage, lead straight on to the British plains of 
— Downon, Hashtnagar. Above the Lunkhor valley, just 

USHIRA, a philosopher mentioned in the beyond the British frontier, is the strong village 
Padma Purana. His parents were Durvasa and of Pulli. The subdivisions of the Peshawur 
Raka. He lived as a jogi at Sri Saila, and district, adjoining the tribes above described, are 
taught that the gods have no visible form, but Lunkhor or north-west comer of Yusufzai, and 
are to bo worshipped in the prayers and incanta- then Hashtnagar. Ranizai and Lower Osman 
Uons of the Vedas. — Ward^ iv. p. 44. Khel tribes are subordinate to Swat. — Elphin. 

USHTERANI, an Afghan tribe, considered Cauhul,p, 353. 
one of the most warlike of the tribes in the USNEA, a genus of plants belonging to the 


Khel, if the people of those tracts accord a 
passage, lead straight on to the British plains of 
Hashtnagar. Above the Lunkhor valley, just 
beyond the British frontier, is the strong village 


taught that the gods have no visible form, but Lunkhor or north-west comer of Yusufzai, and 
are to bo worshipped in the prayers and incanta- then Hashtnagar. Ranizai and Lower Osman 
Uons of the Vedas. — IPorcf, iv. p. 44. Khel tribes are subordinate to Swat. — Elphin. 

USHTERANI, an Afghan tribe, considered Cauhul,p, 353. 
one of the most warlike of the tribes in the USNEA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
Sulaiman range. About the year a.d. 1840, they natural order of lichens. The Usnea plicata, 
colonized in the skirt of the hills, where they in common with the Roccella tinctoria and other 
hold perhaps 20,000 acres of arable land. They lichens, is used as a dye.— Eny. Cyc, See Dyes. 


had been constantly engaged in feuds with the USTAD. Himd. A teacher, a schoolmaster ; a 
Kusrani, a tribe less warlike than themselves, master, especially in the shawl trade, 
but still by no means contemptible in spirit and USTAGHFAR. Arab. Deprecation. Ustagh- 
eutemrise. — Jlecords of OovL of India, No. 11. far Allah, God forbid. 

USH-TURFAN, a small town, or properly USTUKHUDUS. Hind. An odoriferous 
settlement, consists of scattered habitations, pos- labiate plant, which has generally been attributed 
sesaing neither walls nor fortresses. Its district to the Lavendula stoechas, but it is a species of 
is said to have forty Yuz-Bcgi or centurion chiefs. Prunella. — Powell, Handbook, i. p. 320. 
consequently about 4000 houses; but according UTAK AMAND, Ootacamund, or Ontikalmanda, 
to other sources 6000.— in Central Asia, a municipal town in the Neilgheny Hills district, 
p, 161. Madras, lat. ll^^ 24' N., long. 76^ 44' E., con- 

USIJ, R handmaid of tlie queen of the Kalinga taining 10,319 inhabitants. Ootacamund is the 
raja, with whom the sage Dirghatamas associated, chief sanatorium of the Madras Presidency. It 
and their son Kakshivat was born. lies 7228 feet above sea -level; annual rain- 

USITA, the father of Sagara, who, on being fall, 44*88 inches ; mean temperature, 58° F. 
pelled by hostile kings of the Haihya, the Tala- Botanical Gardens (51 acres) were opened during 
ngha, and the Susuvindha races, fled to the the governorship of the Marquis of Tweeddale 
inivat mountains, where he died, leavingiiis wives (1842-48). It is approached by four ghats,— 
egnaut, and from one of tliese Sagara was born. Coonoor, Seegoor, Kotagheny, Neddiwutturo, 
was to preserve the Solar race from the de- and Goodaloor. Ootacamund is nearly in the 
ruction which threatened it from the prolific centre of the table-land of the NeUgherries at 


expelled by hostile kings of the Haihya, the Tala- 

i 'ungha, and the Susuvindha races, fled to the 
linivat mountains, where he died, leavingiiis wives 
pregnant, and from one of tliese Sagara was born. 
It was to preserve the Solar race from the de- 


ft was to preserve the Solar race from the de- 
struction which threatened it from the prolific 
Lunar race, that the Brahman Pars w a Kama 
armed, evidently proving that the Brahmanical 
faith was held by the Solar race, while the re- 


the foot of the western face of the peak of Doda- 
betta, and except to the N.W. the station is 
completely suiTOunded by grow -covered hills. 


iigion of Buddha, the great progenitor of the Houses are scattered about, with gardens and 
Lunar line, still governed his descendants. This plantations of Eucalyptus and Acacia, and the 
strengthened the opposition of the sages of the broad, excellent roads are bordered by Cassia 


Solar line to Vishwamitra or Buddha of the I.unai* glauca bushes, honeysuckles, foxgloves, geraniums, 
line obtaining Brahmanhood.— Kajasthan, roses, and masses of the tall Lobelia excelsa. 'The 
j, p, 30^ population consists of Europeans, East Indians, 

USMAN, the third khalif successor of Mahomed, but mostly migratory. Every European house has 
A.I). 644 to 656. three of four fires daily. Ice forms in December 


I p. 36. 

USMAN, the third khalif successor of Mahomed, 
A.I). 644 to 656. 

USMAN or Othman, founder cif the dynasty 
ruling in Constantinople, was at first the chief of 
a small territory in Bithyuia; but in a.d. 1299 
he invaded the whole country of Nicma, and sub- 
sequently extended his country as far as the Black 
tSea. He was styled Al-Ghazi, Born at Sukut 
in Bithynia a.d. 1259, died 1326 .— Co/o/liyo. 

USMAN KHEL. Towards the lower ex- 
tremity of the Swat valley, a formidable range 


and January mornings in the hollows and valleys, 
scarcely half an inch thick, but sufficiently con- 
sistent for all freezing purposes. On the Neil- 
gherries, coffee, tea, and chinchona can be grown 
to any extent. 

UTRARHI, a Sudru caste of Bengal, who at 
their feasts throw away all the food that is set 
before them. — Ward, iii. p. 977. 


UTRASUM. 


Jtrasum beads are seeds 


of hills bounding the valley runs for many iiiiles of Elaeocarpus ganitrus and of Eljsocarpus lanceo- 
from east to west, nearly |iaiiillel to tlie British latus. 



UTRICULAHIA. 


UZBAK. 


UTRICULARIA, a genuH of plants of the 
natural order Piuguieulaccin of Lindicy. They 
are watery or mai'shy herbs, and about 22 species 
are known to occur in tlie E. Indies. In British 
India, U. diantha, fasciculata, nivea, reticulata, 
and Btellaris. According to Walton, one species 
grows in the. Pliilippine Islands, from the joints of 
which issues a tenaril like that of a vino, at the 
extremity of Avhich is placed a small receiver 
resembling a cruet with a neck, and on the top 
is placed a valve, which serves the place of a 
stopper. The receiver always stands erect, and is 
fillea with a sweet and pleasant water, except at 
certain hours, when the valve naturally rises to 
give room for evaporation ; otherwise the reple- 
tion could not take place. The contents of tour 
or six of these little vessels are snfhcient to quench 
the thirst of one person. This plant is found in 
the province of Bisaya, in the island of Luzon ; 
it is evidently one of the pitcher plants. — Itoih, 
i. p. 143 ; Walton's State, p. 121. 

UTRICULARIA BIFLORA, noxh. Chota 
jaiiji, Beno. A leafless floating plant, grows near 
Calcutta, at the end of the cold and beginning 
of the hot season, in stagnant water, along with 
TT f 

UTRICULARIA FASCICULATA. Roxh. 

Jaiiji, Beng. I Natsao, Tel. ' 

Found floating in stagnant water in the 
vicinity of Calcutta, at the end of the cold and 
beginning of the hot season. 

UTRICULARIA STELLARIS. Linn. Buro 
janji, Beno. A floating water plant of the still, 
sweet water lakes of Egypt, Ceyloji, and of most 
parts of India. Its roots become distended with 
air, and these raise the plant to the surface till its 
flowering is over, when it settles down to deposit 
its seed in the ground. — Roxh. i. p. 143. 

UTTARA NAISHADA CHARITA, a poem 
by tSri Harsha on the Life of Nala, king of 
Nishada, written about a.b. 1000. — Dowson. 

UrrARA RAMA CHARITA, a drama by Bhava 
Bbuti, descriptive of the latter part of the life of 
Rama. The drama is based upon the U ttara Kanda 
of the Ramayana, and was probably written about 
the beginning of tlie 8th century. It has been 
translated twice, viz. by Professor Wilson, and by 
Professor C. H. Tawuey. — Dowson, 

UTTAR-PUJA. Hind. A Hindu ceremonial, 
dispossessing an image of the deity. 

UTTARUKURU, the northern regions. 
According to Hindu geographers, the continent 
noHh of Maha Meru. See Aryans. 

UTTFA. Arad. A large camel howdali, used by 
the Roala and Ibn Haddal and Ajmau Bedouin 
tribes, when expecting a pitched battle. It is a 
huge cage of bamboo, covered with ostrich 
feathers. A girl is placed in it, who sings 
during the flght, and encourages the combatants. 
Fonnerly each large Bedouin tribe had ofle of 
these. — Lady Anne Blunts ii. p. 14G. 

UTTHAlrfAIKA-DASI. Sansk. The day on 
which Vishnu is supposed to arise from his four 
months* sleep, being tbe close of the rainy season. 

It is the 11th lunar day, which sometimes falls in 
Kartik, sometimes in Agrahayona. 

UVARIA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
order Anonacese or custard apple tribe. About 
42 species belong to the E. Indies ; those growing 
in Burma, the Pad -da-gnan, the Ta-mot, the Tau- 
ka-dat-gnan, and Tha*myo-pra*tha, have not as 
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yet been speciflcally determined. U. bicolor, 
Roxh.^ and U. bracteata, Roxb.^ ai’e trees of Bylbet ; 
U. heteroclita is a plant of the Garo Hills ; U. 
eloDgata, Roxb.. is a plant of Chittagong; U. 
ventiicosa, Roxh.y is found in Tiperah, and U. 
macropliylla in Sylhet and Chittagong. A species 
of Uvaria, Karce, Hind.? a tree of Jubbulpur, has 
wood used by natives for making toys. Another 
Uvaria, Beti-goonda, Can., grows in the Canara 
and Siinda forests, and in tlie jungles inland of 
Nilcoond, with wood of rather superior quality, 
being straight and tough. Another species of 
Uvaria, Thub-bor, Bunn., a large tree of Tavoy, 
has a wood used for boat-building ; and a fourth 
species of Uvaria, Hoorn, Mahr., occurs in the 
Canara and Sunda forests, in jungles cast of 
Kursuli or Black River. It runs tall and 
straight, wood strong and useful, but is not much 
known. Dr. Roxburgh described 22 species, but 
several have since been referred to other genera. 
— Dr. Gibson ; Voigt^ pp. 14, 15 ; CaL Cat, Kx., 
18G2 ; Mr. Blundeil. 

UVARIA GRANDIFLORA. Roxh. 

U. purpurea, Bi. | Unona graudiflora, Lcich, 

A shrub of Burma, Teiuisserim, and Sumatra, 
with largo crimson flowers, changing to dark 
purple. Its fruit has the taste and appearance of 
the North American pawpaw, and they are mem- 
bers of the same natural family. — Roxb. ii. p. G65 ; 
Mason ; Voigt. 

UVARIA NARUM. Wall. 

Uvaria Zcylanica, Lain. | Unona narium, D.C, 
Narum panclof Malabar, a greenish, sw^eet-smell- 
ing oil, which is used mediciually as a stimulant, 
is obtained by distillation from the roots. The 
roots are employed in the Mauritius in decoction 
as tonic and stimulant, and iu*e externally ajmlied 
for destroying y ermiii. ^Simmonds ; Eng, uye, ; 
O'Shaughnessy, p. 193. 

UVARIA ODOKATA. Lam, Unona odorsta, 
Don. A small tree of Bunna, Martaban, the 
Tenasserim Provinces, Sunda, the Moluccas, and 
China. — Voigt ; Dr. Mason, 

UVARIA TOMENTOSA. Roxb, Pedda chilka 
dudugu, Tel. This has a very strong yellow 
wood, much similar, but superior, to Nauclea 
cordifoUa. The carrying shoulder sticks or cowar 
are made from it, also used in house-building ; it 
does not warp. — Roxh. 

UVARIA TRIPETALA. Roxb, Unona tripe- 
tala, D.C, A tree of the Moluccas. Its largish, 
greenish-yellow, inodorous flowers appear in 
March, April, and May. — Roxb, ; Voigt 
UVULAUIA GRANDIFLORA, Hoffman and 
SchuUZf the Pei-mu and Hiang-ming of the 
Chinese. A plant of China. Its corma are dug 
up in spring and in autumn, and are of two 
kinds, — a larger which is the cheaper, and a 
smaller, the latter named by the Chinese mother- 
of-pearl. — M, M, C, 

UZBAK or^zbek, a Turanian race found on 
the Oxus, in Balkh, Kunduz, Khoat, Inderab, 
Talikhan, Huzrut-Imam, Andkhu^' Shibbarmm, 
and Bokhara. In all those districta the Uimak 
are mixed with Tajak, the latter being the 
older inhabitants. The Uzbak are the resident 
civilised inhabitants of Central Asia. Their phys- 
ical form has become eonsidembly changed from 
being intermixed with ancient Iranians, and with 
many slaves from Persian Iran. The typical 
Uzbak in Khiva has a broad foil face, low flat 
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forehead, large mouth ; while those of Bokhara 
are less marked. In the neighbourhood of Kash- 
gar and Aksu, the colour is from yellowish-brown 
to blackish ; in Khokaiid brown, and in Khiva 
white. Timur was an Uzbak Tartar, but Uzbak 
power rose on the ruin of the Timur dynasty. 
The Uzbak considers himself more orthodox than 
the Afghan. As an ocular demonstration of God's 
blessing upon their nationality, he points out 
the numerous tombs of saints scattered all over 
Turkestan. He invites the Afghan to show him, 
in his turn, the number of his saints ; to enu- 
merate, if be can, how many men of his tribe have 
won the grace of God and become saints. He 
taunts the Afghans, who are Sunnis, with having 
no saints of their own, and being therefore 
obliged to go in pilgrimage to the Shiaite city, 
Mashed. They have i32 chief divisions, all known 
by names, many of them similar to those amongst 
the Kazak, and from this Varnbery supposes the 
Uzbak to bo a colonizing tribe. The Uzbak are 
Muhamroadans. In Khiwa and some parts of 
Chinese Tartary they are brave and warlike, and 
in this respect they are distinguished from all the 
other Central Asiatics. Although settled, they 
retain noinade customs, building houses for 
stables and granaries, but preferring the raised 
tent to dwell in. Uzbak men have pretty thick, 
but never long, beards. Tlie women long retain 
their white complexion, and, with their large eyes, 
full face, and black hair, they are not displeasing. 
In Central Asia, they are highly renowned for 
their beauty. The Uzbak of Balkh arc simple, 
honest, and humane. Uzbaks arc fond of racing 
at festivals. The Uzbak horses and the horses in 
Bokhara and Mayniena possess more strength 
than Sj)ee(l. The brirlo retires to a screened part 
of the tent, and is followed by tiie groom. 

Mouravief supposes Uzbak to be derived from 
Uz, his or himself, and Bek, master, thus mean- 
ing master of hinmelf, or indepemlent. Klaproth 
derives it from the people called Ouz or Gouz. 
By the Arab historians, these were the same as 
Uigur, a Turkish tribe which formerly inhabiti'd 
the countries to tike south of the Celestial 
Mountain, that is, Little Bokhara. At the com- 
mcncemoikt of the IGth century, the Uzbak passed 
the Sihou or Jaxartes, procei'ding westward. 
Everywhere they spreiui terror and desolation. 
They are at present in Balkli, Kharazm or Khiva, 
Bokhara, Fargana, and Home countries in the 
neighbourhood of Mount Belur Tagh. The Uzbak 
tribes who inhabit Khiva are the Uigur, Naimaii, 
Kangli-Kapchak, Kiat-Koiikrad, and Noikious- 
inangood. Varnbery says the term was in use 
among the ancient Hungarians as a titular term. 

When Uzbak Khan was lord of Uasht-i-Kap- 
chak, he introduced the religion of Islam into 
his dominions. On the death of Uzbak Khan in 
1842, his SOD, and afterwards ,.hia grandson, 
followed him ; but in 1860, Urus KKan, descended 
from a younger son of Jojy, became sovereign of 
Kapehak. Tl^ seventh in succession from Jojy 
was much reVbred by his subjects, and from that 
time, according to Abul Ghazi Khan, who is partly 
supported by Khondemir, they called themselves 
Uzbak; and eventually the uzbak expelled the 
descendants of Timur from Mawur-un-nahar, and 
they stiU retain possession of Khiva, Bokhara, and 
Khokand. 

Uzbak arc the dominant tribe in Khiva. In the 


16th century they came from the east of Bokhara, 
and wrested Khiva from the Sart They are 
settled as agriculturists, gardeners, fishers, amd fill 
the highest offices, own the little strongholds, and 
possess all the lands. The wealth of the Sturt is 
ill their houses ; the rich Uzbak buy arms. The 
Uzbak wealth is in land and slaves. He is a hard 
master, of a sullen and joyless disposition, prone 
to gross and brutal indulgences. His intellect is 
dull. They have 32 taif4 or tribes, — Akbet, Alt- 
chili, Atchmayli, Az, Balgali, Boikulak, Bugurlu, 
Dorinen, Ichkili, Jagatai, Jelair, Kandji-galay, 
Kanli, Karakursak, Kenegoz, Kettekeser, Kbitai, 
Kiet, Kipchak, Kulan, Kungrat, Manghit, Ming, 
Mitten, Nay man, Nogai, Noks, Sayat, TaZjTyrkysh, 
Uigur, Ushun. 

Mouravief estimated their numbers at 30,000 
families, E. Kuhlivein, together with the Sarts, at 
400,000, and Abbott at 100,000. The Kataghan 
ti'ibe of Uzbak iniiabit the Kunduz province of 
AfghaniatHii, north and south of the Oxus. They 
number 42,000 families. — Collett^ Khiva; Fam- 
hery^ Bokhara^ p. 244 ; Dr. WolJTs Bokhara^ i. p. 
312; Klaproth, Note; Mouravief, Bokhara, p. 
395 ; Ferrier's Journey, pp. 89, 90 ; Markham^ 
Fvihassy, p. 35 ; MacGregor, p. 627. 


V 

V. In the English language this letter has only 
one sound, as in gave, give, love, dove; but in 
the oriental tongues the initial v is often changed 
into b or w, and the final v into u. In Sanskrit, 
V has the satne sound as in English ; but in 
Bengali and Uriya, tlko Sanskrit v is always 
changed into b, as bari for vari, barsha for varsba ; 
and the same change often occurs in Hindi, as 
baras for vaiRha, sainbat for samvat ; in Bengali, 
also, which has no v, u is a usual substitute for 
V ; in Gujerati this is reversed, and v is written 
for b, as vighu for bigha, vimo for bima. Also, 
in all dialects, particularly amongst the illiterate, 
there is a tendency to approximate the sound of 
v to that of \v, or to substitute w for v. In Tamil, 
the change is not uncommon even in the written 
language, and varam is frequently written warani. 
The letter wau of the Persian is often pronounced 
vuu; and in the Urdu or Hindustani the pro- 
nunciation of the wau is as often that of w as of* 
V, as wakil, vakil ; wazir, vizir ; clarwesh, darvesh ; 
and all Hindus frequently change the wan into a 
b, as wnlaiti, balati ; nawab, nabab, the nabob of 
the English. In Mahrati there are both sounds 
for the same letter, the one exactly like w, the 
other more like v. — IViUou. 

VACClNA'riON, the process of inoculating with 
the virus from the pox of the cow, in I.<atin vaccus. 
The natives of India usually designate it as Tika 
dalna, to affix the tika, or Sitla nmalna, to remove 
the small-pox. The British Indian Government 
keep up great establishments to carry out vaccina- 
tion, but it has not yet found general favour 
amongst the natives. Masson says that the camel 
in Baluchistan is liable to variola, and that the 
milkers who take this disease are exempt from 
small-pox attacks. Dr. Cullimore at Mandalay was 
informed by intelligent natives that a second 
inoculation is occasionally necessary, and that 
there arc some who, from the hereditary infiluenoe 
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of the disease or some occult causes, are never | 
susceptible to variolous inoculation. Dr. Huillet, j 
late of Pondicherry, undertakes to show that 
vaccination was known to a physician, Dhanwan- 
tari, who flourished before ilipj^crates. 

VACCINIUM LESCHENAULTII. Wight, Jc. 

V. srboreutn, LescK | Agftpete» arborea, Dun. 

Andromeda symplocifolU, W, | Andoovan, . Nkilou. 

A small or middling-sized very pretty tree, 
abundant on the Neilgherries at the hinher eleva- 
tions, and on the Aniinallays, PuTneys, and 
Ceylon mountains. The fruit is about as large as 
currants. It is an agreeable acid, and makes 
good tarts. The wood is rose-coloured, with a 
red heart, wavy-grained, and pleasant to work, 
and would be excellent for caoinet-work. The 
Vacciniacem, or bilberry tribe of plants, arc small 
trees or shrubs, of which about 13 species are 
known to occur in the south and east of Asia, in 
the Neilgherry and Khnssya mountains, Tavoy, 
and Java, in tie genera Vaccinium, Gaylussaccia, 
and Thibaudia. — Beddome, FI Sylo, 

VACH, the Hindu goddess of speech. She is 
variously described in the Brahmaniis, Upan- 
isbads, the Mahabharata, and the Puranaa, and 
is identified with Viraj, Sat^irupa, and Suras- 
wati, styled the divine Vach, queen of the gods, 
mother of the Vedas, the daughter of Kunia, 
spouse of Brahma, and mother of wisdom and 
eloquence. Vageswari, another name for the cou*- 
sort of Iswara, and the goddess of speech. Iswara, 
ill this character, is called Vagiswara or Vagisa, 
the lord of speech. He is also called Siro Deva. 
— Moor ; Colemav ; Oarrrtt. 

VACH ASP ATI MISKA, author of the law 
book Vivada Chantaiuini, of the Mithila school. 

VACIIELLIA FARNESIANA. W. and A. 


Mimosa Karncsiana, Roxb, 
M. ludica, Fair, 

.hiU mara, .... (Jan. 
Ouya babula, Beng. , Kin d 
Iri babool, . . . Mahk. 

Urimeda, Sami, . Sakse. 


Acacia FarneHiana, 

A. Indica, Drat'., 1) C. 
Vad.iy vflili muraiii, Tam. 
Tuiniiiii, Kasturi, . Tki.. 
Ariincdaiau, . . . 


This aimed shrub grows throughout South- 
Eastern Asia, from Sind and the Himalaya to 
Malacca, is very common in the Dekhau, Mysore, 
and Coimbatore. It furnishes a good, hard, 
tough wood, greatly resembling that of the 
bal^ol or Acacia Arabica, but the size is very 
small. It makes excellent ship knees and tent 
pc*gs, aud it exudes a useful gum-arabic freely 
and in considerably quantity, from 5 to 12 lbs. 
annually. The small, deep-yellow, powerfully- 
smelling, globular-headed flowero, under the name 
of wattle-flowei’S, are much employed in per- 
fumery for their delicious fragrance. — Wight; 
M, E, J, U, ; Voigt ; Mason ; Rohde. 

VADA, also Wara. Guj., Mahk. A ward or 
quarter of a town, as Bahman-wara, the Brahma 
quarter; Dher-wara, the Dher quarter. 

VADA. Tam. North. Vadagalai, lit. the 
northern branch, a sect among the Tamil 
Vaishuava, Ute other sect being the Tenkalai or 
Houtlicrn sect. (See Vaishnava.) The Vadagalai 
sect place two white oblong marks on each side 
of their foreheads, made of a white earth ca)le<i 
teruman, to represent the feet of Vishnu, and 
in the centre of each imirk a red spot or teru- 
ehurnam (holy |>owdcr) made of rice flour, to 
represent Lakahini, the wife of Vishnu* The 
marka of the TenkaVi are similar but broader, 


and with a little spot over the root of the nose. 
The ceremonials of the Vadi^lai are more 
numerous than those of the Tenkalai. Their 
religious teachers are not celibates. Their upper 
arms are branded with the chank (aauka) and 
disc (chakram). They travel with their families, 
visiting and instructing their disciples. See Left- 
Hand Caste ; Right-Hand Caste ; Vaishnava. 

VAGHARl or Wagri or Bagri. CuJ. A race 
of fowlers who snare with nets. 

VAHAN. Sansk. A vehicle of the Hindu 
gods. An animal is appropriated as the vahan or 
vehicle to each of the mythological personages of 
modern Hinduism. The swan, eagle, and bull 
appertaiu respectively to Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva, aud are severally denominated Hanaaa, 
Garuda, and Nandi. Ganesa, eldest son of Siva 
and Parvati, the elephant-headed god of prudence 
and policy, rides a rat, supposed to be a very 
sagacious animal. Kartika, their second son, the 
generalissimo of the celestial armies, mounts on 
a peacock. Indra, the powerful regent of the 
Armament, tlie Jupiter Piuvius of the Hindus, 
rides the elephant Airavata, symbolical of might. 
Vanina, genius of the waters, bestrides a fish, as 
doth also Ganga, the prime goddess of rivers. 
Kama Deva, the god of love, is carried by a lory 
or parrot. Agiii, god of fire, has au ai^deiit 
nun. The Hanasa of Brahma is a goose or swan ; 
Vishnu’s Garuda is huM man, half bird, and now, 
in Southern India, identified with the Haliastur 
I Indus, Bodd.y or Brahmany kite ; Vayu or Parana, 
an antelope ; Yama, a buffalo ; Mungula or Mars, 
a sheep ; Budli, a lion ; Shuni or Sani (Saturn), 
a vulture ; Rama, a monkey ; Durga or Parvati, 
a lion and bull ; and the other goddesses, the 
vAhans of their respective lords. Kuvera has the 
horse ; Parvati as Durga aud Kali rides on the 
Hon and tiger. — Coleman; Moor; Paterson; As. 
Res. vii. p. 48. 

VAIJA YANTI, a law book, a commentary by 
Naiida Paudita on the Vishnu Smriti. — Doivsou. 

VAIKUNTH A or V’^aibhra, in Hindu mythology, 
is the paradise or celestial abode of Vishnu, where 
he enjoys beatitude in the elysium of Lakahmi’s 
lap. Vaikuntha has been located in the frozen 
ocean , and sometimes in a subterranean sea of milk . 
The heaven of Vishnu is described as entirely 
of gold, and 80,000 miles in circumference. Its 
edifices, pillars, and ornaments are composed of 
precious stones. The crystal waters of the 
Ganges form a river in Vaikuntha, where are 
lakes filled with blue, red, and white water- 
lilies, each of a hundred and even a thousand 
petals. On a tlyponc, glorious as the meridian 
sun, resting on water-lilies, is Vishnu, with 
Lakshmi or Sri, the goddess of abundance, the 
Ceres of the Egyptians and Greeks, on his right 
hand, surrounded by spirits, who constantly cele- 
brate the praise of Vishnu and lakshmi, who arc 
served by his fotaries, and to whom the eagle 
Garuda is door-keeper. — The Mahabharata ; Ward, 
Hindoos, ii. p, 14 ; Mvor*s Pantheon, p. 23. 

VAlMANlKA, one of Uie four clslses of divine 
beings reckoned by the Jains. — As. Res. xvii. 274. 

VAIPKKN. In the year 1341, the sea threw 
up the small island of Vaipecn, on the north side 
ot Cochin. The waters, breaking through the 
bunks of the river Cocci, swept away the village, 
and formed a largo river and backwater, aud so 
spacious a harbour, that large ships can lie safely 
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at anchor in the river ou the uorth-oatit aide of The Charau Dasi worship Krishna and Hadha. 
the town of Cochin. Vaipecn is thirteen miles It was founded by Charaii Das, who lived in the 
Jong, and one broad. The natives date their era reign of the second Alaingir, and was a merchant 
from the period of its origin. It is called the of the Dhusar tribe, a resident of Dehli. His 
Poodooveypa, from two Malealam words, Poodoo, followers are both clerical and secular. At Dehli 
new, and Veypa, foundation. is the Samadh or monument of the founder. 

VAISAKHA. Sansk. The first month of the The division of Gocalast'ha, or worshippers of 
Hindu solar year (April — May), the second of the Gocal or Krishna, is subdivided into three; — 
luni-solar. 1. Exclusively worslup Krishna as Vishnu 

VAISALI, a famous ancient city of India, himself ; this is generally deemed the true and 
founded b^ Visala, son of Trinabindu. It is a orthodox Vaishnava. 
lace of bakya’s labours. Its site is now un- 2. Exclusively worship Radha as the sakti of 
nown. General Cunningham has supposed it to Krishna or Vishnu ; tliis sect is called Radha 
have been 27 miles N. of Patna, on the left bank Vallabhi. 

of the Ganges. It has also been supposed to be 3. Worship Krishna and Radha conjointly, 
the modern Allahabad. It is not Visala, which is As the Saiva has a fourth undivided sect in the 
the modern Uj jay ini (Ujjaiii), Ganapatya, so the Vaishnava has a fourth un- 

VAISAMPA YANA, a learned man who assisted divided sect in the Bhagavata, who recognise all 
Vyasa in arranging the Vedas. divinities equally. 

VAISESHIKA, one of the two great divisions Most of these comprise a number of sub- 
of the Nyaya philosophy catablishod by Kaaada, divisions, and besides these acknowledged classifi- 
who taught that light is the visible form of God ; cations, many individual mendicants are to be 
that spirit and animal life are separate ; that when found all over India who can scarcely be included 
the desire of creation arose in the divine mind, he within the limits of any of them exercising a sort 
first gave existence to water, and then to in- of independence both in thought and act, and 
numerable worlds floating on the waters like the attached very loosely, if at all, to any of the 
mundane egg ; that in tliese primeval eggs water popular schismatical sects. 

was contained, on which lay Vishnu, from whose In the south of the Peninsula of India, the 
navel issued a lotus, in which Brahma was born, Vaishnava have separated into the Tcngala and 
who, receiving instructions from God, created the Vadagala sects. The Tengala follow the precepts 
woild first from his mind, and then with the of Manavala Manumi or Ramyaja Matri, and 
printary atoms. — Garrett. the Vadagala claim Vedantacharya or Vedanta 

VAISHNAVA, Hindu sectarians, followers of Desika as their expounder. Both of these holy 
Vishnu. All Vaishnava sects identify Vishnu men were pupils of the same teacher, Ramanuja- 
with Brahma. The subdivisions of the sect are Charya. Both sections speak respectfully of the 
the Hliakta, Bhagavata, Vaishnava, CImkrina or other ; both sects w orship Vishnu, and, with some 
Pancha Ratrava, ^''aikhauasa, and Karinahiiia; minor differences, use the same rites; neverthe- 
each of these again being divided into a practical less occasionally, at the great festivals, disputes 
Karina and a speculative Inyana or G’niana between the two sects often run high, with rioting 

1 )ortioii. The great teachers have been Ramanuja, and bloodshed ; also, if of the same caste, they 
tamaiiand. Kabir.Asanand, R-'ii Das, Sena, Dhunna, eat together and ii.termarry, so that the points of 
Pipa, bur Das, Tulsi Das, Harischaudra, Vallabha- 
charya. ^^i8hnu is believed to have become re- 
j>eate<lly incarnate. Vishnu is now but seldom 
worshipped, and the sects attach themselves to 
the worship of Rama and his wife bita, and to 
Krishna with his mist: ess Radha, and to local 
deities wlioui the worshippers believe to be incar- 
nations of this deity. 

The four principal sects were foundetl by 
Madluiva, Chailaiiya, and Vallabha. 

!'he Ihuiianuja sect was again divided into two 
suit - sects, VadagaUi and Teiikalai, The Vai- 
iabha sect hold that the way to salvation was make the causes of dispute intelligible, but all 
through (‘Hting and drinking and enjoying the castes uf Hindus are acuustomeU, by marks ou 
goul things of life. In opposition to this seiisual their foreheads, to indicate the sect to which they 
view of religion, a modern refoniiei*, bwami belong. Accordingly, ail Vaishnava mark a 
Narayana. founded a new sect, and wrote his trident-like longitudinal mark ; but the Tengala 
Siksbapatri, consisting of 212 precepts, which commence the middle line a little way down the 
give a good idea of the purer side of Vaishnaism. nose, and the Vadagala only from the root of the 
Amongst Vaishnava Hindus, in the south of nose. Vaishnava women do not make a trident 
India, the 8uttutbavan,*TAn., are rigid Vaishuavi ; mark, but only a single upright line from the nose 
are to the Vaishuavi what tlie Vira Saiva are to to the hair. The Tengala or Southern Veda sect 
the Saivavi. They are fiower - selling minstrels are the most numerous in the southern provinces, 
^^nd vagrant mendicants. They are said to have Vaisliuava riiissionaries have largely taught in 
a coouuuniam of women, but if so, the practice is the w omen’s apartments of Calcutta. The finest 
«iDknowu to their neighl^urs. temples in Northern India uwo tlieir origin to this 

In Bengal, one-fifth of the population are* sect, who have come to regard themaelves as a 
worshippers of Vishnu in the foim of Krishna, distinct caste. They are known in Bengal as the 
and the followers of Kamauand and Kabir are the Balsnab, a dialectal change of Vaishnava, apper- 
pnnci|)al subdivisions of this sub-sect. tainiug to Vishnu, but they are not a numerous 
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‘nee apparently cannot be of vital import 
ance, but among no ot]if‘r sects have the quarrels 
been so frequent and ao bitter. Since A.i>. 18210, 
in Madras city, owing to the care bestowed by 
Mr. Edward Elliot, the chief magistrate of police, 
violence lias been put a stop to. The wurds 
reiicalfi and Vadacalei mean Southem Veda and 
Northern V’^eda. and it is surmised that the dis- 
putes originated from the assumption by Northern 
Brahmans tif autiunity over the Soutiu'rn Vaish- 
nava, and atteiiipls to interfere with theii customs 
and rites. The sects themselves are unable to 
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Beet ; iu Bengal they have only 428,000 followers; 
in Southern India, followers of Ghaitanya are 
known generally as the Satani, which is supposed 
to be a variation from Ghaitanya, or taken from 
Sanatana, one of Chaitauya's most celebrated dis- 
ciples; in the soutliem part of India, they are 
almost all of the Teling-speaking people, but they 
have not become numerous. 

The most deplorable part of the Vaishnava 
worship of the present day is that which has 
covered the walla of temples with indecent 
figures, and has filled their temples with licentious 
rites. 

As a rule, the dead of the Vaishnava Hindus 
are burned. As death draws near, a lamp is lit 
at the bed-head, and a homa sacrifice performed 
with camphor and a cocoanut; and as life dies 
away, the five elements arc dropped into the 
mouth of the moribund from a tulsi leaf. Within 
two or three hours the body is lifted, and this is 
done early, as none of tlie household nor any of 
the neighbour can partake of food until the 
remains bo disposed of. The pile of wood or 
cow-dung cakes used is about two feet high, and 
on it are placed some tulsi leaves, a little sandal- 
wood; and the deceased is laid with his feet to 
the north. When laid on the pile, a cloth is 
placed over the face, and raw rice is placed on it 
over the mouth. The heir of the deceased places 
a charred bit of saiuhd-wood or a tulsi branch at 
each corner of the pile, and a Vityau sets fire to 
tile mat, using fire taken from the sacred lire lit 
at the bedside of the dying man. On the follow- 
ing day the heir and friends visit the pile, remove 
the skull and the bones, on which ho and all with 
him pour water and wash them, — wash them with 
the sikai, anoint them witii oil and honey, and 
clean them with milk, and place them all on 
plantain leaves anointed with butter. A young 
cocoanut shoot is then placed on the skull, ami 
the whole put into au unburned earthen pot, and 
taken or sent to a river or to the seu, the peisoii 
who conveyed it returning to the temple, where 
he pronounces aloud the deceased's name, and 
adds ‘pray for him.* Often they are sent to a 
holy river, even to the Gauges at Benares. The 
adult male relatives shave. The hair of tlie 
Brahman widow’s head is shaved. The body is 
not always carried through the doorway of the 
house. If it be nn inauspicious day, or if the 
house door be so placed that tlie courtyard has to 
be crossed, then the remains are carried through 
au opening broken in the wall. Tiie remains are 
unclothed for the last rites. Ghildreii under eight 
years of age and unmarried girls are buried, ns 
also arc all who die of small-pox, as the belief is 
that this ailment is a manifestation of the presence 
of the goddess Ammun, Mariathi, or Kali, and the 
auger of the goddess would revert to the family if 
the body were burned. — WiUon, 

VAISYA, also Vais, or Bais, or Vesia, the 
third of the four grand social divisions of Hindus ; 
commonly merchants, traders, cultivators, but 
individuals of tlie three others are found prac- 
tising the duties supposed to bo exclusively 
allotted to the Vaisya. 'riieir industry and eco- 
nomy is striking. The natural duty of the Vaisya 
is to cultivate the land, tend cattle, and buy and 
sell. Amongst the earliest dissenters from Indra 
were the Yadti rnet% under Krishna’s iiiflueiice. 
The retisous leading him to this are not known, 
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but the Mahahbarata makes him say to Nareda, 
his father : 

‘Why worship Indra as the supreme god? 0 
father, we are Vaisya, and our cattle live upon 
the pastures: let us therefore cease to wor^ip 
Indra, and pay our devotions to the mountain 
Govardhana.* 

Up to that time it is to the heaven of Indra 
that the good who die proceed. 

Vaisya comes from a Sanskrit root, which is 
found m many Aryan tongues, — San&krit, Vesa, a 
house; Oikos, Greek; Vicus, Latin; Veihs, Gothic; 
German, Wich. Dr. Hunter says the Vaisya caste, 
literally the vis or body of the Aryan settlers, were 
in ancient times the tillers of the soil. They have 
gradually abandoned this laborious occupation to 
the Sudra and mixed castes, and are now the 
merchants and bankers of Indio.— -/nip. Gaz. 

VAITAKANI. 8ansk. To be crossed ; the 
river to be ci ossed before the infernal regions can 
be entered. 

YAIVASWATA, Yama, or Dharraaraja, also 
V'aivaswata ^fenu, * The man, son of the sun,’ 
the seventh Menu. He was the son of Surya and 
father of Iksliwakii, the founder of the Solar race 
of kings . — TiuVn Rajasthan, i. )>. 24. See Deluge. 

A'^AJRA. Sansk. The thunderbolt of Indra. 
It is a circular weapon, with a hole in the centre ; 
others say two cross l)ars. Vajra-nablia, the discus 
of Krishna. Vajra-pani, bearer of the Vajra. 

VAJUA SAKHA, the divisions of the Jains 
established by Dasajiurni \'ajraswami, the founder 
of the Mahauisitha sect. — As. Res. xvii. p. 287. 

VAKIL, an attorney, an iimbassador or agent. 
It is pronounced also Wakil, and in Baluchistan 
is a person who trunsacts every kind of business 
for another. In Hersia, the Vakil is still an officer 
iu tlie courts of justice, lUilled Vakil -ur-liuya, or 
‘ the julvocatc of the, peojilo.* In the justiciary 
courts t>f the Britisli in India a Vakil is a pleader. 
— Malcohn*s Persia, ii. p, 453 ; PotliinjePs Tr. 

VAKll.A, a weight used in Arabia for spices, 
etc., consisting of 10 coffola and nearly oz. 
English ; in llussora, the heavy vakilii is 4833 lbs., 
and the light weight for spices, etc., 11G6 lbs. — 
Shninoiuls' Diet. 

VAl.AI. ’I'am. SiluruH boalis of Hamilton, a 
fish of the reiiinsula. The Valai takes equally 
well during nil the uRmths of the year ; the best 
time to lish for it is from dayligiit until the sun 
gets hot, and from four in the aheriiooii till sun- 
down ; but where weeds or water-lilies exist, the 
middle of the day is ei^ually as good a time. 
This fibh takes best of all, however, on moonlight 
nights, 'file most killing bait is a live bait of 
about four inches in length, and Kowlie (HlNf>.) 
are the strungest and liveliest among the many 
available sorts to choose from. The Valai is to 
be found in still, running, deep, niid shallow 
water, but generally in the centre of the sU'eain 
by day and near the banks at night. This fish, 
like many others, bites freely after rain when the 
water is coloured. Its mode of rearing its young 
differs from that of the cat-fisli. The fry swim 
about near the top of the water while the parents 
keep watch about a foot below. The Valai is 
not the Silurus wallagoo of Russell, but the 
Silurus boalis of Hamilton. The Olai Valai is not 
the sword-fish ; some of these fish are to be seen 
at any time in the different fish markets. 

VALA KHILYA or Kharwa, In Hindu 
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mythology, 60,000 pigmy sages sprung from the 
hairs of Brahma. They are guards of the chariots 
of the sun. Professor Wilson supposes them to 
be connected with the character of Dauiuling, 
Thaumlin, Tamlane, Tom-a-lyn, or Tom Thumb. 
— Dowson. 

VALANGANY, about six miles south of Nega- 
patam, has a chapel dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
and under the jurisdiction of the Goanese priest* 
hood. According to tradition, an enceinte woman 
was wandering on the barren plains of Velangany. 
In her hour of need a lady appeared, and told her 
where she would find a tree thick with cool and 
shady foliage, on the brink of a pool of water. 
She found ^e shelter, and was delivered of a 
beautiful child. Some days after, the lady re- 
appeared and told her that she would meet on her 
way an old man, to whom she was to mention that 
at the bed of the pool there lay a statue. She 
met the old man, and he found an image of the 
Virgin Mary. The chapel was soon after built, 
the image placed in it, and a prettily-devised altar 
erected by a Portuguese ship captain, in conformity 
with a vow made by him when caught in a storm 
off the port of Negapatam. The Velangany fes- 
tival attracts a large number of people from 
Madras to fulfil their vows and present offerings. 
Many heathens take part in this festival, make 
their offerings as if they were Christians, and pray 
to the Virgin for her protection. Some of these 
people go through acts of boclily penance, such as 
rolling their naked bodies for a long distance over 
hot sandy plains under the noonday sun. 

VALANKAI or Valangai, in the south of 
India, the right-hand caste of Hindus, of which 
there arc 18 sections, viz. : — 

1. Banijaga or trader. 

2. Okhalaga, cultivator. 

X Jotiphaiia, oil maker, employing the bullock. 

4. Hangijiva, dyer or calico-printer. 

5. Ladaru, Muhammadan traders and artificers. 

6. (fujurati, Oujerai merchants, bankers. 

7. Koiiiati, ahi)pkeei>er, traders of the Vaisya. 

8. JainaorJain. 

9. Kuruhar, shepherd and wool-worker. 

10. Kimibara, i>ottor. 

11. Agasa, washerman. 

12. liestn, fisherman, palamiuiu-beartT. 

13. Ihulma shulayss, a kind of weaver. 

14. Naindu. 

15. Upparadu or tank-digger. 

16. Ohiiragaru or painter. 

17. Golla or cowherd. 

18. Waliya, Bareyan, or rariah, who' is tho fighter 

of tho others. 

Theso vary. — Wilson's Glossary. 

VAIJENTIA, GEOKGE, Viscount, author of 
Voyages and Travels to India in 1802-6. Along 
with Captains Keys, Court, and Maxfield, he 
aided in the survey of tlie coasts of the lied Sea. 
la July 1805, Mr. Salt, his secretarv, was sent from 
Arkceico on a mission to the ruler of Tigre at 
Antalo. Mr. Salt was accompanied by Captain 
Uudland of the Bombay army, by Mr. Carter, and 
two European bovs, Pearce and Cofiin : the latter 
rose to be an Abyasiiiiau chief, and forty years 
later reappeared at Aden. The mission waa sue- 
ceaiffuL Ci^tain Court died at Calcutta in 1823, 
as Marine Surveyor-General at Calcutta .— L 
Marine Surveys^ pp. 18-71, 

VAJLBNTYN, FRANCIS, tlie author of an 
Account of Netherland India, from the Cape of 
Good Hope to Japan, lie was a Lutheran clergy- 


man, born in 1660 at Dordrecht, arrived iu 1686 
nt Batavia as a minister, resided at Japara near 
Samarang, and then at Amboyna for 12 years, 
and returned to Holland. He remaiued in Europe 
for 11 years, and sailed again for Java iu 1705, 
stayed there 2 years, then in the Spice Island 7 
Years, and in 1714 he finally returned to Holland. 
i>om that time he was engaged arranging his 
notes, and his first volume, Cud en Nieuw Oost- 
ludien, appeared in 1724. This was followed by 
seven others, all fully illustrated, the last appear- 
ing in 1726. — Bikmore^ p. 147. 

VALERIAN, a Roman emperor who was con- 
quered by Shahpur at Odessa iu a.d. 260. Being 
taken prisoner, he is said to have been treated by 
Shahpur with great severity, and eventually flayed 
alive. 

VALERIANACE^, Xind., of the valerian 
tribe of plants in the East Indies, are species of 
Nardostachys, Valeriana, and IViptostegia. Nar- 
dostachys jatamansi, IJ. C., is the true spikenard 
of the ancients. It is highly esteemed in India 
for its perfume, and for its medicinal properties 
08 a remedy in liystei ia and epilepsy. The jata- 
mansi or balchur is au efficient substitute for the 
European article, and is a very useful atimulaut 
I and antispasmodic remedy, chiefly employed in 
hysteric cases. Dose, one to two ounces three 
times daily. The true valerian, Valeriana officin- 
alis, is a remarkable feline stimulant. V. Celtica 
is largely employed by eastern nations as a sub- 
stitute for Nardostachys jatamansi. Wight ^vea 
Valeriana, Arnottiaua, Brunoniana, Hookeriana, 
and Leschenaultii, and a kind of valerian takes 
the place of Asarabacca. The V. Wallicb^ana ia 
called dala, wala, bala, char-bala rnushk, chor- 
goilur, also probably tagir or takar. — Powell^ p. 
354 ; O'Sh. ; Murray ; Beng. Phar. p. 305. 
VALERIANA HARDWICKII. Wall. 

Asarun, l^ala, . . HiND. | Nah’ani ... of Kavi. 
Taggar, . . . . „ | Char . of Trans-Indus. 

This vah^rian grows in various parts of the 
Pan jab Himalaya and beyond the Indus, at from 
6000 to 12,000 feet; the root is put among 
ch>thes to keep off insects. — Dr. J. L, Steivart. 

VALERIANA WALLICHII. J). C. 
Mushkwali, . . Hl.su. { Bala, . lIlND., Jhelum. 

Grows in the N.W. Himalaya at 5000 to 
11,000 feet, up to the Indus. Its roots are 
exported to the plains to be used medicinally,-— 
Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

VALKYNE, the fatal sisters of the Suevi or 
Siebi, arc the analogue of the twin sisters of the 
Apsarases, who summon the Rajput warrior from 
the field of battle, and bear liim to the mansion 
of the sun, equally the object of attainment 
with the children of Odin in Scandinavia, and of 
Budha and Suryu in the plains of Scythia and 
ou the Ganges, like the Elysium of the Heliodss 
of Greece. — Tod's Rajasthan^ i. p. 67. 

VALLABHACHAUYA was born a.d. 1479; 
ho was the son of a Telugu Bi-ahman, and origin- 
ated the worsliip of the Bala Gonnla, the infant 
Krishna, and the sect thus founded have the name 
of Vallabhacharya or Hudra Sampradayi. The 
worship of the Bala Gopala is widely diffused 
amongst all rauka of Indian society, particularly 
in the northern parts of India, but is perhaps best 
known sa the religion of the Gokulsatha gosaiosi 
the title of its teachers. He taught that privation 
tmd asceticism is not sanctity, and that it is the 
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duty of the teachers and their disciples to worship 
the deity, not iu nudity and hunger, but in costly 
aj^rel and choice food ; not m solitude and mor- 
tiucation, but in the pleasures of society and the 
enjoyments of the world. The gosaius or teachers, 
like Vallabha, are always married men, always 
clothed with the best raiment, and fed with the 
daintiest viands by their followers, over whom 
they have unlimited influence. Zealous disciples 
devote to the guru, tan, man, dhan, body, imnd, 
and means. The temples and houses of the sect 
have pictures, and metallic, often gold, images of 
Gopal, of Krishna, and Kadha, and other deified 
forms connected with the incarnation. The idol 
is richly decorated and sedulously attended in 
daily ceremonies. Besides their public demon- 
strations of respect, this sect, before sitting down 
to any of their meals, take care to offer a portion 
to the idol. Those of the disciples who have 
performed the triple Samarpana, eat only from' the 
nands of each other, and the wife or child that 
has not exhibited the same mark of devotion can 
neither cook for such a disciphe nor eat in his 
society. This part of their tenets has been sub* 
versive of all morality, and in 1862 was notori- 
ously brought before the public in a trial for libel 
instituted in Bombay by one of the teachers, 
when it Avas shown tliat the women of the 
wealthiest of this sect deemed it an honour to 
receive the priest's attentions, ho selecting one in 
the midst of and from amongst hundreds of her 
fellow-worshippers, and allowing visitors to be 
present while associating with her. In 18CS, in 
Bombay, during the Holi festival, indecent pan- 
tomimes were shown by this sect. 

Vallabha was the author of the Bhagavat, also 
of a Bhashya, of one part of Vyasa's Sutras, and 
of other Sanskrit works, on Avhich the w^orship of 
the sect is founded. 

Vittala Nat'h, the son and successor of Vallabha, 
bad seven sons, all of whom were teachers, and 
tlieir followers, though in all essential points the 
same, form separate communities. Those of 
Gokul Nat*h, however, look on their own gosains 
as the only legitimate teachers of their faith. The 
worshippers of this sect arc very numerous and 
opulent, the merchants and bankers, especially 
the Bhattia race from Gujerat and Malwa, belong- 
ing to it. Their temples and establishments are 
numerous all over India, but especially at Ma- 
thura, and many hundreds at Briudaban. But at 
Sri Nat’h Dwar at Ajniir is the most celebrated, 
the most highly venerated, and niost richly 
endowed of all the Gosain establishments. It is 
a matter of obligation with members of this sect 
to visit Sri Nat’h Dwar at least once iu their lives, 
aiid the head gosain presents them with a cer- 
tificate to that effect. Gosains are constanUy 
travelling over India under the similitude of 
pilgrims, but reconcile to themselves on these 
occasions the profits of imde with the benefits of 
devotion. 

BitthalNat’h’sdesceudonts settled inSaiiibat 1 585 
at Maliaban or Gokula, a town 5 or 6 miles beloAv 
Mathura. His descendants are now the gosains 
of the temple there. The law members are called 
Sevakan ; their systeai of doctrine is called Pushti 
Marg, or way of happiness ; and its practice aa 
Daiva Jan, or divine life. — 6Voiiw, p. 264. 

VALLAITI ERA and the Bengal era were 
established by Akbar. Thai of Bengal began on 


the Ist of the month Baisakh 963 + 593 = 1556. 
The Vallaiti-san was used in Orissa, where it was 
called the Auel-san, and began on the let of the 
month Aswin 963 + 592 = a.d. 1555. 

VALLAM, a small town in the Tanjore district, 
Madras, 7 miles from Tanjore city. Vallam waa 
captur<^ by the British under Captain Joseph 
Smith in 1771. The quartz crystals found here 
are made into spectacles. — Jmp, Gaz, 

VALLARIS DICHOTOMA. Wall 

Eebites diohotoma, Roxb, | Pala malle tivva, . TiL. 
Hapurmali, . . . Beno. | Putta podara yarala, „ 

A plant of most parts of India and of Burma, 
with white fragrant flowers^ — W. Ic. 

VALLARIS PERGULANUS. Airm. 

Pergularia glabra, L. i Floa i>ergalaiiua, 

Echites hircosa, Roxb, | Emericia pergularia, jhna. 
A plant of India and the Archipelago, flowers 
with the smell of a goat. — Roxb. ; Voitft, 
VALLISNERIA, a genua of water plants 
belonging to the natural order Hydrocbaracem. 
They are dioecious; the male flowers are seated 
on a spadix ; the corolla is monopetalous, with 
three segments. They grow at the bottom of the 
W'ater, and yet the male and female flowers are 
separated, and the mode by which they are 
brought together affords a singular instance of 
adaptation. These plants generally grow in running 
waters, and thus render the difficulty of the con- 
tact of their flowers greater. The female flower 
has a long spiral prolongation, which, a few days 
before the flower is ready to be fecundated, rises 
to the surface of the water, where it floats. The 
male flower has a very short peduncle, which 
cannot extend, but the stamens are enclosed in 
small transparent globules, which detach them- 
selves from the |>edunclo and become free. Small 
white pearls tlien rise to the surface of the water, 
which open near the flowers. When the fecundation 
is effected, the female flower again rolls up and 
sinks to the bottom of the water, where the seeds 
in the ovarv mature. 

VALLISNERIA SPIRALIS. Linv. 

VallisneriH spiraloidos, R. I derpicula verticellata, L» 
V. verticellata, L. Udora verticellata, Spr, 

V. Jacquiniann. | lluttonia serrata, Will. 

Saivala, .... Hind. | Punatsu, . . . Tki.. 

A plant of America, Kuio^^, and India. It 
groM's in clear, standing, sweet water, flowers 
during the cold season, and consists of simple 
filiform roots, and a number of fine filiforni- 
jointed shoots or stems, some cree])iijg, some 
floating below the surface of the water ; branches 
solitary, axillary. The sugar-refiners throughout 
India use this herb while moist to cover the sur- 
face of their sugar, as clay is used in the West 
India islands ; and in two or three days the opera- 
tion is finished exceedingly well. The Vallisneria 
is supposed to possess cooling powers. Thus 
Madbava says : 

* The gentle pressure of her heaving bosom 
Has spread delightful coolness through my frame, 
As if combined upon my skin were strewed 
Handal and camphor, Saivala and pearls, 

Tiie lotus fibre on the moonstone’s dew'.' 

Hydrilla verticellata also is employed by sugar- 
refiners to clarify sugar.— L p. 306 ; /&x5. 
iii. p. 751 ; Wilson's Hindu Theutre^ p. 71. 

VALLUVA, also VaUuvadu. Tkl. A Pariah 
race, engaging os priests of Pariah families ; the 
priests of the Pariah race of the south of India. 
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VALMIKI is Bupposeil tolmve been born in the 
kingdom of Kosala, of which Ayodhya was Uie 
chief town. Ho is said to have resided on the 
banks of the Jumtia, near its confluence with the 
Ganges at Allahabad. lie is the reputed author 
of the Rami^ana, a poem written in the Sanskrit 
language. The framework of the story relates to 
an exilo frotn Hindustan named Hama, combined 
with a hero who fought in the south of India, 
aided by the people, who were delineated as bears 
and monkeys. Valmiki is said to have been of 
the predatory Hadlmk tribe, and some of bis 
verses arc thought to intimate that lie was a 
robber, and explain the origin of his name. It 
is a current belief in many parts of India that he 
was a Thug ; he is also said to have been con- 
verted when robbing a shrine, which is constructed 
into a story of considerable effect in the works of j 
Chand. Valmiki is said to have settled at Chitra- { 
kata at the time of the exile of liama, but at one 
time to have resided at Hithul. Tradition has 
marked a bill in the district of Handa in Bundcl- 
khand as his abode, where he eventiially received 
Sita, wife of Rama, when banished by him, and 
where her two sons, Kiisa and Lava, were born. — 
WatyVs Hinthox, iv. \Vilson\K Iliudu Thentre^ 

i. 313 ; YVid’s* Jinjasthav, i. 20 ; Garrett. 

VAIiONIA, the acorn cups of Querciis jegilops, 
or prickly- cupped oak, growing in the Morca. 
About 2 lbs. of valonia arc required for the pro- 
duction of 1 lb. of leather, which w said to be less 
permeable to water than that made with oak bark, 
and so heavy os to make valonia tlie cheapest of 
all tanning materials except catechu or terra 
japonica. A mixture of valonia and oak bark 
may be used with good effect. 

VALTA-KADEN, a subdivision of the Kair 
race, 

V AM ANA, the fifth incarnation of Vishnu 
in the form <»f a Hrahman dwarf. The four first 
avatara are said to have occurred in the earliest, 
or Satya, age of the Hindus, corresponding in 
character with the golden or virtuous age of the 
fabulists of other regions. The fifth happened in 
the second or Treta-yuga. Maha Bali, though 
a virtuous monarch, was still so elated by his 
grandeur, that he omitted essential ceremonies 
and offerings to the deities ; and Vishnu, finding 
it necessary to check the influence of such an 
example, resolved to mortify and punish the 
arrogant raja. He therefore condescended to 
become the son of Kasyapa and Aditi, and the 
younger brother of Indra, and assumed the form 
of a wretched Brahman dwarf. Appearing before 
the king, he asked a boon, which being promised, 
ho demanded as much land as he ooiila pace in 
three steps ; nor would he desire further, although 
urged b^ Bali to demand something more worthy 
of a king to give. Vishnu, on obtainiug the 
king’s promise, required a ratification of it, which 
is performed by pouring water on the hand of the 
appKcant. As soon as &o holy stream had reached 
his hand, the form of the dwarf began to expand 
itself, and at length became so enormous that it 
appeared to extend itself up to heaven ; then with 
one stride he encompassed the earth, with another 
heaven, and with the third was about to obtain 
patala, when Maha Bali, convinced that the pre- 
tended dwarf was no other than the god himself, 
fell prostrate in adoration before him, and yielded 
it up. From this incident of Vamana, Vishnu is 


also called Trivikratna or the thre^-stepper. It 
is maintained by other Vaishnava that the ratify- 
ing stream poured on the band of Vishnu in this 
avatara was the river Ganga, which, falling from 
the hand of the miraculous dwarf, descended 
thcncc upon his, now Vishnu’s, foot, whence, 
gushing as a mighty river, it was received on 
the head of Siva. In M. Ic GentiPg Voyage 
aux Indes, a rough map or plan is given, from 
a native original, of the course of the Ganges, 
in which it issues from the foot of Vishnu, 
and, falling on the head of Siva, flows in the 
style commonly seen through the cow’s month. 
Vamana Piirana, a Hindu religious book, about 
the 15th century, containing an account of 
Vishnu’s incarnation ns a dwarf. It divides its 
homage between Siva and Vishnu. — Downon ; 
Moor. 

VAMBERV. Arminius Vambery, a traveller 
in Central Asia, and oriental scholar. He is a 
Magyar. Ho considers the Turanian nations as 
not less capable of improvement than their Ayran 
neighbours, but admits that, as a matter of fact, 
their cultivation has been chiefly derived from the 
latter. He altogether discredits the theory of an 
ancient Altaic civilisation, from which the refine- 
ment of Western Asia was derived. This question ^ 
as he intimates, has an important bearing on the 
I theory which ascribes a Turanian origin to the 
people by whom the A ccadian or original language 
of Assyria was spoken, and thus virtually refers 
the civilisation and mythology of Assyria to a 
Turanian source. His books of travels have all 
appeared in English, and had a wide circulation. 

VAMPYRIl).?E, a family of mammals, compris- 
ing the bats, in the following sub-families : — 

Suh-Fam. Mcgadermatlnse. 

Mcgaclerma lyra, Jeidon, 

M. Carnatica, Ell, I M. schisiocea, Hodg,^ 

I Horn/, 

Long-cared vampire bat, over all India. 

M. tpectrum, Jerdnn, Kashmir vampire bat. 

M. Hur*fieldii, Blyth^ of Tenafserim. 

M. spasms, Linn.^ Oylon and Malayans. 

Sub'Fam. Rhinolophinac, Leafy-nosed bats. 
Rhinolophus pemiger, Jerdony Bodg.y Blyth. 

R. hictuH, Tcmm. j Large leaf bat, . . Eno. 
Nepal? Malabar? Java? Darjeeling. 

R. mitratus, Bhjthy Chybassa, Mussoori ? Central India. 
R. tragatus, Hotlg.y Blyth, Nepal, Mussoori. 

R. Pearsonii, Hornf,^ Blyth^ Darjeeling, Mussoori. 

R. afiinis, Honf.y Blyth, 

•R. rubidus, Kclattrt. | R cinerascens, Ktlaart. 
Malabar? Ceylon, Burma, Malayans. 

R. rouxi, Tm., Blyth, 

R. lepidui, Blyth, j Rufous leaf bat, . Eno. 
Malabar, Calcutta, Oolgong, Mussoori. 

R. macrotis, HodQ,^ Blythy Himalaya, Nepal, Mussoori. 
R. lubbadius, Hodg,y Blythy Nepal, Himalaya. 

R. brevitarsus, Blythy Darjeeling. 

Several other species of Rhinolophus occur in the 
Malayan Islands, China, and Japan. 

Hipposideros armiger, Ham, Bn. 

H. nobilis, ran, Blyth, j Large horse shoe bat, Eno. 

Nepal, Mussoori, Darjeeling. 

H. lankadeva, JTe/., Ceylon. 

H. nobilis, CantcTy Burma, Ceylon, and Malay Penin- 
sula. 

H. speoris, BLy BIL 

H. apioulatus, Gray, I H. Dekhanensis, Sylrt. 

H. penicillatus, Orav, | Indian horae-shoe bat. 
India generally, Ceylon, Archipelago. 

H. cinerascens, Bfyth, Panjab, Salt Range. 
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H. murinus, Jerdon. 

KhinoIonhuB f uigena, Ml. | Little horse-ahoe bat, Eko. 

S. India, O^lon, Nicobai*!, Burma, Malayana. 

H. larvaitis, Sors/.t Burma, Malayana, Sylliot. 

H. nobilif, Canior^ Malay Peninsula. 

H. diadema, Cantor, Malay Peninsula. 

H. galerituB, Cantor, Malay Peninsula. 

CcBlopa Frithii, Blyth, tailloss bat of Sunderbana. 
Khinoporoa Hardwiokii, Oray, Blyth, the long*tailcd 
leaf bat of all India, Burma, Malayana. 

Nyoteris Javanica, Geoff., Java, Malacca. 

VAN, A province of Asiatic Turkey, with a 
town, in lat. 88° 29' N., long. 48° 10' 36" E., and 
a lake of same name. The population of the city 
of Van is about 12,000, chiefly Muhammadan 
and Armenian fannlics. Van is the modem 
name of the town of Semiramis. 

Lake Van, a salt lake about 40 miles long and 20 
to 80 broad, surrounded by a beautiful outline of 
mountains, whose tops are covered with perpetual 
snow. The old, ruined, stone-built town of Ar- 
dische is situated on a narrow strip of land run- 
ning into the lake. The borders of the lake about 
it are low and swampy, and abound in wild-fowl 
and various other kinds of game. On the N.W. 
and E. of 1.4ike Van dwell the formidable He wan - 
doozi tribe. They amount to upwards of a hundred 
thousand families. In the winter they live amongst 
their embattled rocks, but in the milder months 
roam about, pitching their tents from valley to 
valley. The wild Amadi and HitHsi tribes are 
their near neighbours. They and the entirely 
lawless Rewandoozi may be regarded as the most 
legitimate representatives of the ancient Car- 
duchians, and probably neither in manners nor 
language are much changed since Xenophon 
travel*^ their country on his way to Armenia. 
—Power’s T'ravels, ii. p. 471. See Iran; Kurd- 
istan 

VANA. Sansk. a grove, a forest ; hence Van, 
Wan, and Ban, wild. Vaua-Chara (mas,), Vane- 
Ghari (fern.), fauns, dryads, sylvan guardians, lit 
wanderers of the woods. The names of the Ban- 
jari and of the Sunderbaos are supposed to be 
from this word. 

VAN ABASSI, a kind of moire made in the 
province of Van. 

VANA-BHATTA, author of the Kadam-bari, 
a highly-esteemed Hindu poem. — Ward, iv. 

VANAPRAj^HA, in Hinduism, a man who 
has gone through his scholar and householder 
)ife,;.lu^d has entered the third Asraroa or hermit 
life, has gone prastha to the woods (vaua). It is 
the Hylobios oi the Greeks. According to Menu, 
when the father of a family perceives his muscles 
become flaccid, and his hair grey, and sees the 
child of his child, let him siSek refuge in n forest, 
abandoning all food eaten in towns, and his 
household utensils; let him repair to the lonely 
wood, committing the care of his wife to her sons, 
or accompanied by her if she choose to attend 
him. — Wilson, 

VANDA CCERULEA. Near the village of 
Leniai on the Jaintia Hills are oak woods, on 
which Vanda coei^ulea grows in profusion, waving 
its panicles of azure flowers in the wind. This is 
the rarest and most beautiful of all the beautiful 
orchids. The dry grassy bills which it inhabits 
are elevated 3000 to 4000 feet The trees arc 
small, gnarled, and very sparingly leafy, so that 
the Vanda which grows on their limbs is fully 
exposed to sun, rain, and wind, and its roots 


sprawl over the dry, rough bark. The atmosphere 
is on the whole humid, extremely so during the 
rains, and at the flowering season the temperature 
ranges between 60° and 80°. There is much sun- 
shine, and both air and bark are dry during the 
day. It is under these conditions that all the finer 
Indian Orchidese grow, of which are to be found 
Dendrobium, Farmori, Dalhousianum, Devoni- 
anum, etc., with Vanda coorulea; whilst the most 
beautiful species of Ooelogyne, Cymbidiiim, Boblo- 
phyllum, and Cypripedium inhabit cool climates 
at elevations above 4000 feet in Khassya, and as 
high as 6000 to 7000 in Sikkim. Wight gives V. 
pulchella, Roxburghii, spathulnta, and Wightiana? 
Several are found in Borneo inferior to none of 
those from India. One gigantic species introduced 
into England Dr. Lindlcy named V. Lowii, the indi- 
vidual plant fetching a price varying from £3 to 
£10. — Hooker, Jour. p. 319 ; Low's Sarawak, p. 
64; ir. Tr. ; Mason\s Temtsscrim. 

VANGUERI A, a genua of plants belonging to 
the natural order Ginchoniacct'e, small trees or 
shrubs having ovate or oblong pctiolate leaves 
with lanceolate stipules, solitary on both sidos. 
The fruit of V. edulis is eaten by the natives of 
Madagascar and the Mauritius, where, as well as 
into the Peninsula of India and into China, it 
ha.s been introduced. V. spinosa, Mayna, Benpi., 
which is found in many parts of the plains of 
India and China, is a distinct species, though 
united to the alwvc by Sprcngel in his Syst. 
Vcgctabiliuni. The fruit is eaten. V. macro- 
pbylla occurs in Chittagong. 

VANGUERIA EDULIS. Vahl 


V, oymosa, Gcci’tn. Vavanga edulis, VahL 

V, Comersoni, Vetif. V, Chinensif, 

V. MadagascAriensiSyt^mef. 

A native of Madagascar, but introduced into 
Mauritius, India, and China. — Eng. Cyc. ; Roxh. ; 
Voigt. 

VANGUERIA SPJNOSA. Roxh. 


Alu ... of Bombay. 
Bangari ki lakri, . Hind. 
Voa vanguier, . Madaoa. 


Vadanik 
Chega gi 


. Sanhk. 
. Tam. 
. Tkl. 

• ti 


A bush or small tree which grows to the height 
of 25 feet, with a circumference of IJ feet. Tlie 
bark is employed medicinally in fever. The dried 
berries are given to cattle, and the fresh berries 
are sometijmes eaten by people . — GenL Med. 7 op.; 
Captain Macdonald ; Roxh.; Voigt 

VANILLA plant has been introduced into 
India, Bourbon, and Mauritius during the 19th 
century. It adapts itself readily to the climate, 
can be easily propagated and cultivated, ocenpies 
very little space, and the fruit is valuable. All 
the coffee districts are admirably adapted to the 
vanilla, but In Ceylon and in parts of the Neil- 
gherrics and the Wynad, the plant will not grow 
in the shade, as it does in Mexico and Brazil, and 
when trained on trees it soon gets out of reach, 
which is inconvenient, as the flowers require to be 
artificially impregnated. 

Vanilla has grown well in the Lai Bagh, Banga- 
lore. It was planted in a mixture of leaf -mould 
and sand, and trained to climb stone pillara seven 
feet high and throe feet apart, with cross pieces 
atop to form a lattice -work for branches to 
cling to. Rough bark trees, such as the mango, 
will also servo as supports lor the plant* It 
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VANII.LA AROMATICA, 


VARANES. 


flowerft tlie third year of planting, but does not 
produce fruit unlesB artificially fertilized. 

In its native country the plant continues to bear 
from thirty to forty years, and yields, in ordinary 
seasons, from forty to fifty pods annually, or, say, 
half a pound weight, so that each plant may be 
considered eq^uivalent in value to twenty rupees 
per annum. 

M. Gen6ve of the Mauritius found the plants 
grow better when supported by ,the Moringa 
ntcrygosperma, the Avocado or alligator pear, 
Fersca gratissima, and the Bixa orellana. 

The pods should be carefully dried, by exposing 
them on cloth to the sun’s rays, and, while warm, 
they should bo wrapped in woollen, which pro- 
motes evaporation, and at the same time absorbs 
the moisture. AVhen thus treated, the pods 
blacken and put on a silvery lustre. On this 
appearing, they must be again exposed to the 
sun and tlioroughly dried. A fully-developed 
and properly-ripened pod should be from six to 
seven inches long, about throe-eighths of an inch 
in diameter, and of a very dark -brown colour, 
almost approaching to black. They should also 
be moist, and if properly ripened before being 
packed, they become after a time covered with a 
circular crystal, which adds to their appearance 
and marketable value. 

VANILLA AROMATICA. Swz. 

Epklendron vanilla, Linn, | Flore viridialbo. Plum, 
Menaes geroes . . of Brazil. 

Vanilla aroinatica is said by Martius to yield 
the true vanilla, but the best Mexican vanilla is 
the produce of V. planifolia, of which Pereira 
mentions V. sativa and V. sylvcstris as two 
varieties. It is used in confectionery to flavour 
chocolates, creams, liqueurs, etc. The vanilla 
genus of plants belongs to the natural order 
Orchiacese, of which V. aphylla, V. aroroatiea, V. 
planifolia, V, Walkerise, V. VVightii are grown 
m the East Indies. Dr. Falconer discovered a 
species while on his visit to the Tcnasscrim Pro- 
vinces in 1849. — WighCs leones; Voigt, 

VANN AN, a caste of washermen in Malabar, 
who can only wash the clothes of inferior castes. 

VANNIAK, of Telingana, oil-presscrs. 

VANNIO, a race in Gujerat, seemingly ident- 
ical with the Banya or Banyan ; they itre of the 
Jain religion. It is the Vani or Wani of the 
Mahrattas, and is doubtless from the Sanskrit 
Vani. In Gujerat they arc classed is Vafshnava, 
or as Jain Vannio, both of whom are shopkeepers, 
merchants, bankers. 

VANSA or Bansa. Sansk. A race, a tribe, a 
family. 

VAR or War, a Hindi syllable largely used in 
oom|)OBition, meaning according to, after the 
manner of. 

VA’RA or Va'sara. Sansk. A week of seven 
natural days, named after the planets, and arranged 
in the same order as thev are in the European 
week. The names of ea<m day (beginning wi^ 
Sunday, and adding vara to each) are, 1. Ravi, 
2. Soma, 8. Manilla, 4. Budha, 6. Gura, 6. 
Snora, 7. Sani. The tabular notation of the 
ferim, or days of the week, is 0 for Sunday, 1 for 
Monoay, and so forth to 6 for Saturday, 7 being 
aooonntM aero. — Wbrrvii*# Kala Sankalita, 

VAllAGON is an inferior sort of rice, cultivated 
largely in the French settlements, as well as in 
the interior of the Madras Presidency. It Is 


round, and of a grey colour. When cooked, it 
becomes a paste, and is often made into an 
inferior kind of bread. 

VARAHA, or the Boar. In this, the third 
avatara of Vishnu, he is generally represented 
four-handed, armed as usual, and with the head 
of a boar, on whose tusks rests a cresamt, con- 
taining in its concavity an epitome of the earth, 
which had been immerged in the ocean as a 
punishment for its iniquities. So that this, as 
well as the first and second avatara, seems to be 
a repetition of the story of the deluge. The 
second combines with it a portion of astronomic:^! 
allegory, and none of the other of the ten avatara 
have any apparent reference to the catastrophe, 
BO pointedly indicated by the three first, which 
are understood to have occurred in the earliest 
ages. In Hindu legends, as well as in the mytho- 
logical romances of Greece and Egypt, the boar 
is an animal very frequently introduced. In an 
ancient legend, relating to the destruction of the 
city of Mahabalipuram, and the seven pagodas, 
on the coast of Coromandel, by an earthquake 
and inundation, it is stated that Hirancheren, a 
gigantic prince or demon, rolled up the earth 
into a shapeless mass and carried it aown to the 
abyss, whither Vishnu followed him in the 
shape of a boar, killed him with his tusks, and 
replaced the earth in its original position. See 
Boar. 

VARAHA LANCH’HANA. Sansk. The boar 
signet, a symbol of royalty in use by the Ghalukva 
dynasty whilst ruling at Kalian. It was the 
most celebrated of all their badges. It was the 
symbol invariably represented on their money 
and on their seals. Sometimes, in the latter, 
accompanied by the conch shell, the drum, the 
pcacocK fan, or a lotus, an elephant goad (ankus), 
candelabra, a seat or stool, the swastika cross 
and latterly a sword. Rajputs at the vernal equinox 
hunt the wild boar, and at a few places Hindus 
worship the image of the boar. In the south of 
India, the coin called by Europeans a pagoda, the 
hun of the Muhammadans, received Hindu 
name from the people from having on it the figure 
of a boar, hence Varaha-mudra, boar-stamped. 
The boar was invariably stamped on all Cbalukya 
coins. — 7r, Hind, i. p. 328. See Titles. 

VARAHA MIHIKA, an astroiioracr, author of 
the Vrihat-sanhita and Brihaj-jatika, who was 
born at Ujjnin a.d. 530, died a.o. 587 (Saka 609). 
He made some remarkable observations on the 
moon aud on eclipses. He had, however, a 
strong taste for astrology, and fell into the error 
which Aryabhata hid exposed. Telugu astro- 
nomers consider that Varaha Mihira flourished in 
the 8600th year of the Caliyug (a.d. 499), i,e, at 
the close of the second Fadah of the Avanansa, 
when the sun, moon, and equinoctial TOints 
(according to the doctrines of the Sufya Siddh- 
anta) were in the first point of the Hindu 
sidereal zodiac; or, in other words, when the 
Rishi were in the first point of the solar sign 
Mesba r, and in the same of the lunar mansioa 
Aswini.— Warren, 

VARAHA MIHIRA, another astremomer, 
thought by many to have been contemporary 
with the emperor Akbar, but whom writers are 
apt to confound with Varahachaiya and others 
of the same name. 

VARANESyUlso Vaianus, Mie Roman designa- 



VARANIDit;. 


VARNISHED WARE. 


tion of tho name of Rabram, which was borne by 
five of the Sassanian kings. 

Varsnes I. A.n. 274 (Sm.), 271 (Morat.), tho 4th king. 

Varancs ii. „ 277 (Srn.)# 274 (Mordt), the 5th king, 

Btyled Segan Shah. 

Varanes iir. ,, 294 (Sm.), 291 (Morat.), the fith king. 

Varancs iv. „ 390 (Sm.J, 389 (Mordt.), styled Ker- 

man Shah. 

Varancs v, „ 420 (Sm.), 420(Mordt.),8tyled Bahram 
Gor. 

See Bahram ; Sasaaoian Kings. 

VARANIDiE, the varanians or water lizard 
family of reptiles of the order Sauria, comprising 
the two genera Varanus and Hydrosaurus, of 
which the following species are known to occur 
in the East Indies: — 

Varanus Dumerilii (Monitor Dumerilii, ^futIer), 

Brown, with obscure cross-bands, with a black 
spot on side of neck. Shields of the head and 
over the orbit nearly equal, moderate. Scales 
large^ convex. A native of Borneo. 

Varanus heraldicus (Monitor heraldicus, Gray), 

Black, with cross-rows of pale-eyed spots, pale 
beneath, black -banded. Shields over the orbits 
small, sub-equal. It is a native of India. 

Varanus lunatus. Nostrils large, nearly central, 
shields over the orbit small, sub-equal. Dark- 
brown, with lunate bands directed backward on Tho resins or gums and the solvents may be 
the neck and forwards on the body, and with used either singly or combined. One of the most 
cross-bands on the tail ; belly and under side of desirable qualities in a varnish is durability, which 
tail whitish. Found in India. depends greatly on the comparative insolubility 

Varanus nebulosus (Monitor nebulosus, Gray ; of tho resin employed, its hardness, toughness, 
M. nebulatus, Scklegel)^ the coloured varan, and permanence of colour. The art of the varnish- 
Nostrils large, rather nearer the orbit than the maker requires, for its successful prosecution, a 
end of the muzzle : orbital shield with a large considerable amount of chemical knowledge, and 
series ; back of neck with convergingdark streaks, the greatest care. 

A native of India, Bengal, and Siam. Amber resists the action of ordinary solvents, 

Varanus ornatus, the Philippine varan. Nostrils and requires to be fused at a high temperature, 
large, central ; shields over orbit small, sob-equal. It is hard, and moderately tough, and its colour 
Olive ; neck and front of the body with pale- is scarcely acted on by the air. The objections 
spotted, broad, black cross-bands ; the binder part to amber are its costliness, and the length of time 
of the body and tail with pale spots. A native of required for amber varnish to dry. It does not 
the Philippine Islands. become full hard under many weeks. 

Varanus rudicollis. Nostrils large, nearer the Those recognised by British varnishers are 
orbit than the end of the muzzle ; shields over classed as cabinet, copal, carriage, wainscot, spirit 
the orbits nearly square, the hinder central ones and turpentine, white hard and brown hard 
rather larger. Scales of the back triangular, varnish. Copal, mastic, and amber varnishes are 
keeled ; of the neck large, prominent ; muzzle much employed by the artist and by the photo- 
elongated. Black, with white streaks on back of gr^her. 

neck, and bands across the back. Found in the The Semecarpus anacardinm yields a resinous 
Philippine Islands. juice, which is known as the black vamisb of Sy Ihet. 

Other Indian species are Varanus fiavescens. The black varnish of Malabar is from Holigarna 
Aferr., Ganges, Indus, Penang ; Y. dracseni^ Ibngifolia. In China and Siam, Augia Chinensis 
Bengal to Ceylon ; V. nebulosus, Bengal, Siam ; yields a varnish ; and in Japan, blMk vamiahes 
Hydrosaurus salvator, Lour,^ Cevlon, Siam, China, are obtained from Rhus vemix, R. succedaneum, 
— Gunther^ Reptiles. See Reptiles. and R. vemiciferom. In India, a yamiah is 

VARARUCHI, supposed to be same with obtained from the Buchananta latifolia, and 
Ratayayan^ a celebrated Brahman, son of Soma- another from the Odina wodier. The Ma^ban 
datta, distinguished for his wonderful memory, varnish is obtained from Melanorrhma usitatis- 
wbich enabled him to recite perfectly any dts- sima. Staraaria vemicifolia yields the Japan 
course be had once beard. He instructed rly^i, lacquer. Blacdc varnish of Moulmem is used as 
and both of them were writers of note on philo- first coat before gilding, on lacquered boxes and 
logical subjects. They were contemporaries of on pagodas . — Local CvmmiRee, Moulmein. 

Nanda, who reined at Patalaputra in the 4th VARNISHED WARE. In the Burmese pro- 
century before Christ, and was one of the pre- cess of making this ware, a wooden frame, of 
decessoia of Ghandragupta. Vararuchi la one of wood covered with strips of bamboo wove** to- 
tbe earliest commentators of Panint. He was one gether so as to form a basket, is Uie framework 
of the nine gems (Nava Khanda) of Vikramaditya's m the intended cup ; the weaving Is like that of 
tcf^^Garreti, See Nava Khanda ; Pali. a lady’s work-hasxet, and csre is tidceo that it 

VARAVARAHA. Sansx. Anoutcaste, a man shall be as thin and light as possible, as upon this 
with curly hair, a barbariau, tgfd supposed the matter the beauty and delicacy of the ware wUl 
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fiolvents. 8olid3. Colours. 

Oil of nuts. Amber. Elemi. OAmlmTO. Annoito. 

Oil of linseed. 4nime. Benxoin. Drsgoirs Red 

Oil of tnriM*ntine. Copal. Colophony. blood. Banders. 
Oil of rosemary. jLac. Mastic. Aloes. Cochineal. 

Alcohol. painmer. Resin. BafTron. Indigo. 

Ether. ISandarach. iTunneric. 


source of the Greek Barbaros, the Roman Bnr* 
barus, and the Barbarian of the British. 

V ARENA. Ghilan is a district known to the 
ancient Aryans as Varena. It was their thirteenth 
settlement, and the curse of Ahriman there was 
irregular menstruation . Ghilan formed the nucleus 
of the ancient possessions of the Aryans in Media. 
* Varena with the four corners/ Haag has shown 
to be Ghilan. 

VARI. Hind. A turn, a man’s turn to work ; 
a joint-owned well. 

VARNA. Hind., Sansk. Colour; hence a 
tribe, a class, a caste. Varna saokara, Sansk., 
the mixed caste of Hindus. Varna, colour, is the 
term used by Hindus to indicate the race. — W. 

VARNISif. A varnish is a solution of a resin 
or of a gum -resin in a liquid, which being spread 
over a surface, evaporates, and leaves the solid in 
the form of a brilliant, transparent film. The 
principal substances used in varnishes and their 
solvents are the folio wine : — 
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depend. Towards the edges, the weaving is of a between them ; the grinding is performed on the 
^rser nature, and the bamboo is m^e as fine as lathe, as in Nos. 4 and 5 , but instead of pumice- 
nay. The varnish is named thit-tsi (wood-oil), stone the workman employs first a piece of smooth 
and may be gathered at all times, but if taken sandstone, then a rag with charcoal and water 
during the flowering season, which is at the and lastly a piece of moist cloth. The cup is 
Damning of the year, it does not harden well, dried well in the sun before the varnish is laid on 
It appears U> be in many of its properties analo- which is done with the finger. ' 

gous to China varnish, and it affects in a similar In the next step, the cup receives a second 
way the health of those who prepare it. Those coat of varnish, and is quite black and glossy, 
uniycuyomed to it frequently find their hands but not even on the surface. Thus far all the 
bustled, and their arms and faces swollen with Burmese ware goes through the same processes, 
ite effects. All who use it take certain precau- whatever may be the style in which they arc to be 
tions against accidentally swallowing any portion, finished, whether black or red, plain or figured, 
and they are careful to touch it with the right In the ninth part of the process, the cup is 
hand ^ly, while they take their food with the simply polished in the lathe. This is performed by 
left, some peraons are more seriously affected turning first against a piece of smootn stone as in 
by the varnish than others, and its injurious effects No. 7 , then by moistened rice husks held in the 
appear m blotches so much resembling leprosy hollow of the left hand against the cup while 
that the otocr Burmese refuse to hold intercourse turning ; thirdly, by a rag dipped in well-pul- 
wyh the affected person. The varnish is laid on verized teak wood ; and lastly, by the hand smeared 
vnth a brush, to spare the hand as far as practic- with a peculiar polishing powder, said to be m^e 
able; but m all future operations on the same of the petrified wood of a tree. The ware thus 
vessel, It 18 laid on with the hand, both in order to furnished is like the black japanned ware used in 
procure a fine surface, and to enable the workman Britain. 

to rcie^ the minutest particles .of dust. AVben In red colour ware, the colour used is said to be 
firet laid on, the varnish looks of a light-brown superior to the best Chinese vermilion ; it is 
n rubbing with the hand turns it to a moistened with an oil called shazi, extracted from 

fine bl^k. ^ AVhen the cup is varnished, it must the kunyen (Dipterocarpus turbinatus), and then 
be carefully shut up in a box, to exclude the dust, mixed with thit-tsi varnish. The mixture is laid 
and then deposited in a deep cold vault This is upon the cup after it has gone through the two 
said to be essential to ite proper setting, and with first operations, and nothing more is required than 
one of which every manufactory is provided. The giving it a polish with the hand, umess extra- 
cup 18 kept in the vault at least three days. ordinary lustre is desired, when a mixture of 

In the third process, the cup is covered over shazi and thit-tsi is applied, 
with a thick black paste, which is intended to Siamese. — In cups executed in Shan or Siamese 

stop up all holes in the baskets, and to give the style, the engraving is done with great ingenuity 
ware a body. Different pastes are used for this and rapidity, although the only tool is a needle 
purpose, but all agree in being composed of some tied to a stick and whetted on a bit of slate, 
fine pov^er mixed up with thit-tsi ; in one sort, The artist holds the cup on his knees with his left 
the powder is that of calcined bones ; in another, hand, and keeps his graver almost motionless in 
the fine sawdust of teak wood. In all cases the his right; he then dexterously turns the cup by the 
f^te is dabbed on with the fingers, so as to hide help of his knees to meet the graver. The Shan 
too basket as far as the workman is able to do. style consists in engraving a piece of black ware, 
proc^, as well as after every other in and filling up the hollows with vermilion ; if any 
which too varnish is used in any shape, the cup is figures are represented, they are left in relief, in 
returned to the vault, where it must remain at the manner of wood engraving. The vermilion 
least three dare before any subsequent operation is laid on, and after drying several days is rubbed 
can be proceeded with. off on the lathe wito wet bran held in the hollow 

In toe fourth and fifth prwesses, the cup is of the hand. The operation is generally repeated 
ground smooth inside and outside. The operation to ensure a complete filling up cw all hollows, and 
is performed on a clumsy lathe, which is turned the cup is afterwards varnished and polished, 
baokwurds and forwards with a stick and leather A more expeditious method, called the Bur- 
string like a drill-bow, The workman smears the man style, consists in engraving upon a red 
cup with water mixed with an ochrey red earth, cup, and filling up the hollows wiui different 
turns toe lathe rapidly with his right hand, and colours, usually yeUow or green. Somespedm^s 
presses a piece ojf pumice-stone held in his left are engraved wito grotesque Chinese-looking 
hand against the inside of the cup ; this process figures, and with the lines filled with yellow or 
soon rubs down the rough surface of the paste, primrose. The engraving is first prepared by 
and is continued until it » quite smooth. being varnished over, and the colour is imme- 

Sizthl^, the cup is covered on the inside with diatdy rubbed in with the finger untO it is quite 
an additional quantity of paste of finer quality, dry. When the cup is finished, sometimes a small 
which is laid on bjy the worxman after the outsiae quantity of indigo is mixed with toe orpiment, 
is greund smooth, and dried, in order that it which produces a green colour. The beauty of 
tni^t receive an a^itional polish on a subsequent toe engraving consists chiefly in the contrast of 
dav. bright colours, and the regular interladog of 

In the seventh part of the process, the cup is minute lines, in which some specimens resemble 
covered with fine paste on the outside as well as our eogine-turning ; taste in drawing Is totally 
on the inside. In this stage the cup Is ground out of the question. 

outside and in, and has also reoeiveda coat of fine Othermodesof preparing the vamitoed ware are 
vamkh. This is the result of two successive foUowed. The finer sorts are sometimes fini^ed 
operations with the interval of at least three days with gilding or tMth raised figures or mouldings. 
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ThcBc arc formed of teak-wood paste, which is 
pressed when soft into tin moulds, and when dry 
it becomes as hard as the wood of which it was 
originally made. Europeans have found this 
paste an excellent material for making the raised 
work on picture frames and similar objects. 
Some articles artj diversified by leaving portions 
of the basket-work uncovered by the varnish ; in 
this case the weaving is of the finest quality, and 
the open parte being of different patterns, the 
effect is very good. Larger works are made of 
wood joined together with teak paste, and after- 
wards covered in the same way as the basket- 
work, the only difference between the processes 
being that in the wood-work the first varnishing 
is omitted, the solid and flat surface of the woo<i 
taking the paste at once without preparation. 

Chinesf. — Mr. Williams says that the beautiful 
appearance of the lacquered ware of China owes its 
lustrous colouring to a composition of lamp-black 
and the clarified juice obtained from a species of 
sumach called Rhusvernix or R. vcrnicia. Wood- 
oils are obtained from other plants of the same 
family, and the different qualities of lacquered 
ware are owing to the use of these inferior in- 
gredients. The real varnish tree is about Ifi feet 
in height, and when seven years old furnishes 
the sap, which is carefully collected from incisions 
in the trunk opened in summer nights. The 
body of the ware is wood partially smoothed, or 
pasteboard, upon which two or three coate of a 
composition of linic, paper, and gums are first 
laid, and thoroughly dried and rubbed. The 
surface of the wood is also hardened by rubbing 
coarse clay upon it, and afterwards scraping it off 
when dry. Two coatings of lamp-black and woo<l- 
oil, or, in the finer articles, of lamp-black and 
varnish, are laid upon the prepared wood, and 
after drying the clear varnish is brushed on, one 
coating after another, with the utmost care, in 
close and darkened rooms, allowing it to dry well 
between the several coats. The articles are then 
laid by to be painted and gilded according to the 
fancy of customers, after which a last coating is 
given them. The varnish is brought to market 
in brownish cakes, and reduced to its proper 
fluidity by boiling ; it is applied to many purposes 
both as a varnish and paint, when it is commonly 
mixed with a red or brown colour. A beautiful 
fabric of lacquered ware is made by inlaying the 
nacre of fresh and salt-water shells in a rough 
mosaic of flowers, animals, etc., into the com- 
position, and then varnishing it. Another kind, 
highly prized by the Chinese, is made by covering 
the wora with a coating of red varnish three or 
four lines in thickness, and then carving figures 
upon it in relief. The great labour necessary to 
produce this ware renders it expensive. A common 
substitute for the true vambh are the oils of the 
dryandra, jatropba, croton, and other members 
of the euphorbiaceous family, expressed from their 
seeds. 

In PentMular India^ the varnish used by moo- 
chee men for palan(][ain6, etc., is prepared by 
melting sandarus (a kind oif copal or anime, called 
by Dr. Ainslie sandarach), and mixing it with 
boiled linseed oil, rendered dry by litharge*: they 
do not usually add spirits of turpentine in the 
way prescribed for making copal varnish in Eng- 
land. Condapilly moochees, for ornamenting boxes, 
palanquins, etc,, dissolve a ti^lo aloes in the 


varnish which is laid over it. A very good var- 
nish is prepared by moochees with shell-lac and 
wood-oil* heated in small quantilies. 

Wood varnish for teak and Chittagong wood 
may be prepared by melting three or four hits of 
sandarus of the size of a walnut or small egg, and 
pouring upon it a bottlcful of boiling linseed oil 
previously rendered dry by boiling litharge or 
other drier, and after boiling them together for an 
hour, gently adding, while cooling, a teaspoonfnl 
of Venice turpentine. If too thick, it may be 
thinned with spirits of turpentine. It slunild be 
rubbed on the furniture, and after a little time, 
during which it may be exposed in the sun, 
rubbed off; the rubbing should be continued 
daily, and the jx)lisli should not be again applied 
for cig. or ten days, after which it may be 
slightly applied every one or two months. Water 
does not injure this polish, and any stain or 
scratch maybe rubbed over with the polish, which 
cannot bo done with French polish. — Hohde^ AfSS.; 
Fovtum^'i Residence^ p. 146; WWiams^ Middle 
KinrjdoWy i. p. 121 : Journal Jloyal Asiatic Sociefi/. 

VARNISH TREE. This name is applied to 
the Dryandra cordata; that of f'liina is the 
Elajococca vernicia ; also Rhus acuminata, 

R. snccedanea, Linit. The black varnish tree pf 
the Chinese is the Mclauorrhjrausitatissima, IFn//., 
of Munipur, Pegu, Tenasscrim, and Tavoy. It is 
very extensively used for paying the bottoms of 
river boats. 

VAKSIIA. Sansk. The tiiinl season of the 
Hindu Rf)lar year, comprehending the months of 
Sravana and Rhadrapada, when the sun is in tho 
signs Carcata and Sinha, answering to the Tamil 
months Adi and Avani. 

VAR8HA. Eansk. A region. Of these, nine 
arc named as situated between tlu^ great moun- 
tain ranges of the earth, viz. Hharata-v- India, 
Kunpurusha or Kinnara, Ilari, Hamyaka, Hiraii- 
maya, Uttaru Kuril, Ilavrita, Bhadraswa, and 
Ketu-niala. 

VARTHEMA. Ludovico di Varthema, a Bolog- 
nese, travelled in India and the Eastern Seas from 
A.D. 1503 to 1608. First he sailed to Alexandria, 
and, entering on the Nile, arrived at Cairo. Then, 
returning to Alexandria, he took ship to Baruti 
(Beyrut), and travelled by Tripoli to Aleppo. 
From Aleppo he went southward by A man 
(Hamath) and Menin (near Hclbon) to Damascus. 
On the 8th of April 1503, he set out from Damascus 
with the Haj caravan to Medina and Mecca, and 
he is the only Christian to this day who ever 
succeeded in reaching these holy places by that 
route. There he heard of the arrival of the 
Portuguese by the Cape of Good Hope, in the 
east, from a Moor who traded with Venice and 
Genoa, and who complained bitterly to him that 
articles of merchandise were not arriving at 
Mecca as usual, and of the king of Portugal as the 
cause. From Zida (Jiddah), tho port of Mecca, 
be' took ship and went on to Chameram, (^ezan, 
and Aden, the strongest city that was ever seen 
on the level ground. It has walls on two sides, 
and on the other sides there are very large moun- 
tains. On these mountains there are five castles, 
and the city contained about five or six thousand 
families. Here some Moors who had escaped the 
barbarities of the Portuguese denounced Varthema 
as a spy. But he was sent to the Sultan at Hhada, 
who ultimately released him, and he re-embarked 



VARUNA 


VASU-DEVA. 


at Aden for Diu Bandar in the Persian Gulf, when the like merriment and affusion of coloured 
and Diu in India. He visited Goa (Gogo ?), and powder or water takes place. In the south of 
thence returned to Gulfar in the Persian Gulf, and India, Kama is worshipj^d at this period also, 
onwards to Muscat and Ormuz. He visited Eri which still further identifies the origin of the 
under the ruler of Khorasan, and returned via festival, although it has undergone some important 
Shiraz to Ormuz. Failing to reach Sainarcand, m<^ifications in date and purpose. — 

ho sailed from Ormuz to Cambay, and visited Hind. Theat. ii. p. 268. 

Chaul, Dabui, Gogo, Bijaput, and all the ports on VASCO DA GAMA with three vessels sailed 
the west coast, then up along the Coromandel from Lisbon on the 8th July 1497, touched at 
coast to Coveiong and Coromandel, and S. to Melinda, on the African coast, and anchored off 
Ceylon, and again N. to Pulicat and Bengal, Pegu, Calicut on the 22d May 1498. On first landing, 
Malacca, Siam, Sumatra, Borneo, Java, and the the Zamoriu of Calicut received him with cordiality 
Moluccas, and returned to Negapatam on the and kindness, but afterwards, on the representa- 
Coromandel coast, where ho met twenty - two tions of the Muhammadans, Gama was forced to 
Portuguese. He went to Quilon and Calicut and set sail for Europe, and he re-entered the Tagus 
Cannanorc, where he entered the service of the on the 29th August 1499, after an absence of 26 
Portuguese, and was present in their great sea months. After him, Cabral commanded an ex- 
fighi in 1506 with the Zamorin fleets. Finally, pedition, and Da Gama, in 1502, again visited 
he returned via the Cape of Good Hope to Lisbon, India. He called on the Zamorin for satisfaction 
where he was warmly welcomed by Don Emanuel, for an insult to Cabral, and it being refused, he 
king of Portugal. fired on the place, and went to Cochin, where he 

VAKUNA, one of the oldest of the gods of the left Pacheo with a few men, and returned to 

ancient Hindus, of the times of the Vedas. He is Portugal. 

the god of the waters, the analogue of Neptune. VASIIISHTA, a famous rishi or sage of the 
He is regent of the west, and lord of punishment, Vedic ages, one of seven rishi, husband of Anin- 
in which latter capacity he resembles Yama, and, dhati, author of several of the hymns in the Rig 
like him, holds a snaky cor ' or noose with which Veda, also of a law book. He was the family 
he binds incorrigible offenders under the water, priest of Nimi, son of Ikshwaku, who was the son 
His vahana or vehicle is the fabulous fish called of Maiiu Vaivaavata. Vashishta and Visvamitra 
roakara. Varuna is Uranos {Ovpuvo^) of the are historical persons, and two modern schools 
Greek mythology, the vault of heaven personified, were named after them. There are many legendfi 
Two hymns in the Rig Veda are addressed to him. regarding Vashishta in the Rig Veda, the Aitareya 
He gave a son to king Harischandra, and required Brahinana, the Mahubharata, the Vishnu Purana, 
the same as a sacrifice. Varuna is rain, the sky, the Markandeya Purana. — Ward's Hindoos^ iv. 19. 
or hemispheric firmament, resting on the waters, VASTU YAGA, a A^edic rite practised by 
and has obvious analogies with the Grecian Hindus to sanctify a new house ; without its per- 
Uranos. To this god, singly or associated with formance, no bouse can be occupied. Each vastu 
Mitra, are offered the rare andperiunctory prayers or home is supposed to have a protecting snake, 
for protection from sin, which appear in one or the Vastu sarpa. The rite consists of offerings of 
two of the Vedic hymns. A common medium water, fruits, flowers, on a sacrificial altar or 
between the Grecian and Aryan mythology may vedi, and prayers. On the morning of the day 
be inferred, and that Mena and the Aswini, Anna previously fixed for entering a new house, tho 
and Varuna, were not (so to speak) indigenous. Hindu owner performs the usual morning prayers 
VARUNI, a festival on the 13th of the latter and ablutions, and, having thus purified himself, 
half of Chaitra, in honour of Varuna. If it fall on he presents, according to his means, pieces of 
a Saturday, it is of especial sanctity, and is termed gold to Brahmans, a waterpot is filled with water, 
Maha-Varuni. and on it are placed fruits, flowers, and mango 

VASANT’HI, amongst the Rajputs, is spring leaves. — Elliot, Sup. Glos. 
personified, as the consort of Har, and is wor- VASU, in Hindu mythology, a name of eight 
shipped by them. On the first spring day, the semi-divine beings, personifications of natural 
Rajput princes and vassals open the season with a phenomena, whose names are variously enumerated, 
^eat boar hunt. On that day personal danger in the Vishnu Purana they are thus given ; — 1. 
is disregarded, as want of success is deemed A’pa, water, or, according to others, Ahar, day ; 
an omen that, during the year, Oomia, the great 2. Dhruva, the pole-star ; 3. Soma, the moon ; 
mother, may refuse all petitions. 4. Dbara, earth ; 5. Anila, the wind ; 6. Anala or 

VASANTOTSAVA, Madhot8ava,or Kamotsava Pavaka, fire ; 7. Pratyiisha, dawn; 8. Prabbasa, 
is a festival held on the thirteenth and fourteenth light. They are represented as always attendant 
of the Hindu month Chaitra, at which Kama Deva, on their leader, Agni or Fire, and in their relation- 
the god of love, was formerly worshipped. The ship to this deity and to the worship of the sun 
season was one of much merriment, and the ana light, seem to belong to the Vedic period of 
general influence of returning spring was hailed Hindu mythology. — WilHam^ Nala, p. 215 ; 
wirii music and jollity. Part of the amusement WiUon*n Vishnu Purana^ p. 120. 
of the people consist^ in splashing each other, VASU-DEVA, sou of Sura, of the Yadava 
by means of syringes, with water or fine* powder, branch of the Lunar race. He was father of 
coloured with saffron. A missile commonly used Krishna, and Kunti, the mother of the Pandava 
in some places is rose leaves, large baskets and princes, was his sister. He married seven daughters 
trays of which are prepared for that purpose, of Ahuka, and the youngest of them, Devaki, was 
The festival of Kama Deva holds its place in the the mother of Krishna. After the death of 
calendar, but its obeervance is restricted to a few Krishna and Bala Rama, he also di^, imd, accord* 
pUoes. In fact, it seems to have merged into the ing to the Mahabhsrata, lour of his wives burned 
rhalgunotsava or Holi, celebrated a month before, themselves with'his corpse ; but the Vishnu Parana 
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VASUKI. 


VATHEK. 


•elveB At Dwamka. 


and is usually translucent. Specimens arc some- 
times seen, in which, from the desiccation having 


VASUKI, in Hindu mythology, a serpent which been improperly conducted, the resin is nioro 
the Hindu gods used ns a rope or thong when opaque, of a dull-groen colour, and full of air 
they chum^ the sea of milk to obtain the amrita. bubbles, presenting the appearance of having 
He was called also Sesha, also Ananta, and was undergone a partial fermentation. This resin may 
king of the serpents who live in Patola. be recognised by its cellular appearance and 


He was called also Sesha, also Ananta, and was undergone a partial fermentation. This resin may 
king of the serpents who live in Patola. be recognised by its cellular appearance and 

VASUNDA, a festival for Andal, goddess of balsamic smell ; this latter, however (which is, of 
the Hindus, in the Natagasalai Teppakulam, course, due to the volatile oil it contains), is grailu- 
Strivilliputur. In front of the tank is erected a ally lost by long keeping or constant exposure to 
paudal, decorated with plantains, sugar-canes, the air. What is called East Indian copal, and 
and garlands of flowers, and illuminated with sold in England os gum-anime, exudes abundantly 
lanterns, globes, and lustres. Early in the mom- from this tree. Candles are made of this resin in 


ing she is placed on the middle mantapum of Malabar, which Dr. Wight informs us diffuse in 


the tank, and young and old come to M^orahip the burning an agreeable fragrance, give a fine clear 
goddess. At night the goddess is taken to the light with little smoke, and consume the wick 
temple in a long and pompous procession through without snuffing. These candles were at one time 
the streets of the town, which are studded with introduced into England, but a very high duty 
pandals. having been imposed, the trade ceased. A solid 

VATERIA, a genus of plant of the East Indies, oil is prepared from the seeds, and is called piney 
of the order Dipterocarpaccas. There are four tallow or dupada oil, Piney yennai, Tam., which is 
species known, V . Zeylanica, Wight, of Ceylon ; used for lamps, but is very suitable for soaps and 


V. lancemfolia, Roxh, of Assam and the Khassya candle-making. The oil from the seeds becomes 
mountains; V. Roxburghiana, /cow., a tree perfectly solid even in hot climates, and is pro- 

of the Peninsula of India; and V. Indica, of the pared by cleaning the seed, then roasting and 
western coast of Peninsular India and Mysore, grinding them into a mass. To 5 seers of seed 
A species of this genus, theliC-toakof the Burmese, add 12 seers of water, and boil until the oil rises 
is plentiful in the Tenasserim Provinces. It is a to the surface. Remove the oil, stir the contents 
handsome wood, suited for cabinet-work, the of the vessel, and allow it to stand until the 
purposes of the turner, and other purposes requir- following day, when more oil will be observed on 
ing a wood of dense structure.— Aiq/or Benson ; the surface, which may be collected and the pro- 
Wight's leones; Roxh. ; Voigt, cess repeated.— TAm?. Rntint, PI, Zeul, ; M, E, J, R, : 
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VATERIA CEYLANICA. W, III, p. 88. 
StemonoporuB Wightii, Thw, A large tree in the 


Roxh, Flor, Indica ; Voiqt, 
VATERIA LANCEiEFOLIA. 


forests between Galle and Ratnapura, and at middling - sized tree is common in Sylhet, and 
Palmadolla near the latter place; wood not grows in Assam and the Khassya mountains, 
known.— TViin, En* PL ZeyL p, 37. It has entire, smooth, coriaceous leaves, and 

VATERIA INDICA. Linn, temainal panicles of white flowers. It flowers in 

V. Malabarioa, B/. | Ohloroxylon dupadR.^lm#. April and May, and fruits in July and August. 

Dupa mara, . . . Can. Payani, . . . Malxal. H is valuable as a timber tree. It exudes a clear 

Piney varnish tree, Eno. Habgass, . . . SiNOH. liquid from wounds, etc., in the bark, which soon 

• • *^‘^**' hardens into an amber-coloured resin. From this 

smellmg resin called Chooa, also Chova, Hind., 
This large and stately tree grows to the height and sell it and gond or gum, which the Brahmans 


Ohloroxylon dupada, 
Payani, . . . Malxal. 

Habgass, . . . SiNOH. 

Piney maram, . . Tam. 
Vellay, Kungilium, „ 
Dupada chettu, Tel. 


of about 60 feet It has entire, smooth, coriaceous 
leaves, and terminable panicles of white flowers. 
The young shoots and all tender parts, except the 
leaves, are covered with fine stellate pubescence. 


use as an incense. — Roxh, ii. p. 601 ; Voigt ; 
Royle's Him, Bot. ; Eng, Cyc. ; Mason, 

VATERIA ROXBtJRGHIANA. Wight, JIL 
Common in some of our western coast forests. 


It is common in the hotter parts of Ceylon, up to particularly in the South Canara jungles, and 
an elevation of 2000 feet; it grows in Canara and planted in avenues, etc., in Travancore ; also 
all along the Malabar coast; it is found also in indigenous in Ceylon, where it is called Mendoiu. 
Mysore. Its wood weighs 26 lbs. to the cubic Its timber is much valued in Ceylon, but is not in 
foot, and its timber is said to lost ten years. In use in India; the tree produces a gum-resin.— 
Ceylon, its timber is used for packing-cases, ceil- Beddome, FI, l^lv. viii. p. 05. 
ini, coffins, eta; on the western coast of India, VATESWARA DATTA, according to some 
it IS said to be an excellent building timber, not authorities, is the name of the father of Pritbu 
liable to be attacked by the teredo, and much Prithwi, or Prithi-raj, but by other writers his 
employed in ship-building. The dupada resin is father was named Someda or Vigraha Deva, and 
used as a fragrant incense m temples; the quantity his grandfather Saruga Deva or Viaala Deva. 
procurable is very considerable. It is obtained The term Datta is also more appropriate to a man 


by wounding the tree, and in commerce occurs of the Vaisya tribe than a Rajputrbut then Vat- 
either in smiOl lumps or iu large masses, generally eswaiaiacalledaSamanta, a term espei^v imply- 
of a shining appeimce and balsamio smelL It ing a wasrtor and a chief, and, as in the case of 
has a very ceUnlar stnicture, which is attributable the Jat, the agricultural tribes ocoasionaUy follow 
to the mode of collecrion. Notches being cut in a ipilitary Ufe. These considerations, however, 
the trunk of the tree sloping inwards and down- leare the individuality of the author very doubt- 
wardsi the resin collects in the cavity, and is Rmarehes. xv. p. 407; Thtnsae-^ 

either permitted to dry on the spot, or is collected thns of Boual AsiaHc Saektv: Hindu Tksnirp 


either permitted to dry on the spot, or is collected 
and dried by the application of heat It is of all 
shades, from light-green to light-yellow or white, 


lioffs of Royal AaUtHc Soekiy; Hindu Theatre. 
fa. p. 164. 

VATHEK, tlw hero of (ho tale bgr Ur. Bwk- 



VATIOA LACOIPERA. 


VATSYA. 


ford, who is made to visit the Takht-i- Jamshid. 
Accordiug to the work called Khalassut - ul- 
Akhbar, vatbek died of dropsy in the month of 
Zehiij, 232 Hijira, or a.d. 846. 

VATICA, a genus of plants of the East Indies, 
of the natural order Dipterocarpese. They are 
litfge trees of great economic value, and the recog- 
nise species are V. faginea, graudillora, Helfeii, 
and scaphula, jDyer ; V. laccifera, obtusa, robusta, 
and tumbuggaia, and A* They are useful as 
timber trees and for their resins. 

VATIOA LACCIFERA. W. and A., W. Ic. 

Sborea talurs, Boxb» I S. robuita, Moth, not Moxb. 

S. laccifera, Jffeyne. | Talurs, .... Tau. 

A large timber tree of Mysore and of the Bala- 
ghat mountains, Naikenary, Nundidrug, Palghat, 
where it blossoms during the dry winds, and ripens 
its seed in June. It is veiy abundant in the hill 
forests of Cuddapah and l^rth Arcot, and is also 
found in the MudumalH forests, Animallays, 
Wynad, Mysore, etc. Its timber is very useful 
for house-building, panels of doors, and various 
other purposes ; it has a ready sale in the Cud- 
dapah district, and is largely imported into Madras. 
A species of lac is procured from the tree. — 
Beddomc^ FI, Syh. ; Jioxb. ; Captain Puckle in M. 
Ex. of 1 862 ; useful Plants ; W. and A. 

VATICA ROBUSTA. W. and A. 

Shores robutiia, Moxl, 

Saj, Akab, Sala, Sanbk. 

£iug-gyin, . . . Burm. Uswukunida, . . 

Sal tree, . . . Eno. Quggalam ohettu, . Tkl. 

Sal, Hind. Salwa, Soringhi, Uriya. 

Its Resin, 

Ral, Rala, Dhoonn, Hind. | Ouggala, .... Tkl. 

This valuable timber tree is alluded to in ancient 
Hindu writings. In the Hindu Theatre (ii. p. 
100), Madhava, speaking of the coming rainy 
season, says — 

. . . . 'The days approach 

When the long line of clouds shiill shed on earth 
Their amaranthine drops, trembling in the breeze 
That from the east comes powerful, and embued 
With the rich odours of the Sal and Arjuna.’ 

Forests of it extend over a narrow belt from 
Kainaon to Assam, and the dammer of Bengal is 
the resin exuded from it. It grows in the Palghat 
mountains and to a limited extent on the west 
coast. West of Burliampore and Russelcondah, 
the sal forests are the most valuable tract of wood 
on the eastern coast of Peninsular India. In the 
taluk of Guinsurand in the zamindariof Bodogoda, 
the sal forests are important and accessible, for 
these districts are traversed by rivers, and during 
the short freshes timber can bo rafted to the coast 
Captain Beddome found it abundant on the In- 
diawati. Captain Sankey says that the sal of 
Nagpur, I'esenibling bejasar somewhat in colour, 
dift'cia |>eculiarly from it in the 'construction of its 
grain, and in its freenesa from the faults to which 
the other is so subject Ju strength, size, and all 
the qualities of good timber, it appeared to him 
to s^id first of all those procurable in the Nagpur 
territories for a tie beam or rafter wood. The 
sal forests of Northern India, according to Dr. 
Falconer, extend in a nearly unbroken belt along 
tlie Terai from the Gauges at Hardwar to the 
Burhampootur ; and it occurs also in the Moruiig 
Hills, and in Assam ; but in many parts at the 
foot of the Himalayas, the forests are said to have 
become much exhausted. 


Its seed has the utmost susceptibility of ger* 
minatioD, with a vitality so limited in duration that 
it will not survive many days unplanted. It 
ripens at the commencement of the rains, and 
after the first shower falls actually sprouting from 
the tree. In consequence, young plants come up 
in the utmost profusion, forming patches of forest, 
which are literally impenetrable till thinned by 
the woodman. The tree Vatica robusta furnishes 
the best and most extensively used timber in the 
north of India. In Pegu, the tree is found chiefly 
I on the Shan side of the Touughoo district, and in 
I the forests north of Toungboo, and it is abundant 
inland in the Amherst and Tavoy provinces. Sal 
timber suffers much from exposure, splitting and 
warping greatly. The wood is hard, of a Tight- 
brown coTour, and is in great repute ; it is most 
valuable for house and ship building, as vats for 
liquids, door-frames, and for the rails and battens 
of doors. It is not suited for planks ; it twists, 
shrinks, and warps whenever the surface is re- 
moved, even after many years* seasoning. This 
wood is in general use for building purposes in 
the Gan j am and V izagapatam districts. Compared 
with teak, its siren^h is about 1121 to 869. In 
the Hadras gun-carriage manufactory, it is used for 
beams of gun and howitzer carriages, light field 
axle-cases of all kinds, all parts of carts, transport 
carriage checks, handspikes of all sorts, perches 
of waggons, poles, short perches, braces, framing 
and splinter-bars of limbers, gun and waggon, 
and framing of all carts. The bark is employed 
by tanners, and yields an abundance of resin or 
dammer, which is used as a substiiute for pitch, 
and burnt by the natives as incense, and an 
aromatic oil is procured from the resin by dry 
distillation. It is called Sal and Salwa in Gumsur, 
and Googul in the Godavery forests. Colonel 
Beddome is not sure that the Burmese tree called 
Eiijg-gyhi is the same species. 

VATICA TUMBUGGAIA. TK. and A. 

Shorea tumbuggaia, Moxb, | Sal tumbuggaia, Moxb, 
Congo'wood tree, . Eno. | Tumbuggaia, . . . Tkl. 
Thambngam, . . . Tam. j 

A large timber tree, a native of the Balaghat? 
mountains, which blossoms in the begiiaiing of 
the hot season, and ripens its seed in June. In 
the Bulpalli jungles, in the Cuddapah district, the 
tree abounds, particularly on the ridges of the 
hills from Balpalli to Yerra Gunta Cottah, and 
over all the ridges of the hills in the Cuddapah 
district, growing to a height of from 30 to 35 
feet, and from G to 7 feet in circumference. It is 
there chiefly used for house-building purposes, 
being much prized by the natives of tl>e district 
on account of its durability. Its wood is used for 
fuses ; it is a strong, heavy wood, close-grained 
but splintery, superior in strength and finer in 
gi-aiii than sal, too heavy for gun-carriages, but 
would answer for all purposes where great strength 
is necessary. It yields a large quantity of 
resin called dammer, which is employed in marine 
yards as a substitute for pitch, out used also os* 
benzoin in temples for incense. — Roxh, ; Voigt, 
VATSYA, a learned Hindu who wrote in the 
Sanskrit language, about the beginmng of the 
Christian era. Ills book is the Kama Sutra, or 
Aphorisms of Love, and is the st^dard work on 
love and on social and domestic life in that lan- 
guage. It was composed by him whilst a religious 
student at Benares. He alludes in it to the* 
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writings of seven earlier authors. He inculcates 
the necessity of education and cultivation of the 
(14 arts. Dowsou alap says that he wrote the 
Nyaya Bhasha, and that he was known under the 
name of Malla Naga. 

VATTEZ BATTU, an ancient Tamil writing 
character, still in use by the Moplah in South 
Malabar. 

VAYPI, an island near Cochin, which was 
thrown up from the sea in the 14th century, and 
gave rise to a new era, Puduvepa, new intro- 
duction. 

VAYU. Sansk. Air, wind, iEolus, the atmo- 
sphere ; one of the gods of the ancient Hindus ; 
the god of winds and the regent of the north- 
west. 

VKDA. The religious books of the Hindus, 
known as the Vedas, arc four in number, — the Jlig 
Veda, the Yajur Veda, the Saina Veda, and the 
Atharva Veda, but the last of these belongs to a 
much later age than the rest. Of the four, the 
Kig Veda is the oldest, and the Yajur Veda, 
Siuna Veda, and the Atharva Veda follow in suc- 
cession. 

Each Veda is subdivided into three parts, — 
Sanhita, Brahmana, and 8utra. 

The Sanhita of the Itig Veda is purely a lyrical 
collection, comprising tla* store of songs which the 
Aryans had brought with them from their ancient 
settlements on the banks of the Indus, and which 
they had used in their invocations fur prosperity 
on themselves and tlioir Hocks, in their adoration 
uf the dawn, in celebration uf the struggle betwt^en 
the god who wields the lightning and the (iarkness, 
and in rendering tiiunks to the heavenly beings 
for preservation in battle. 

The songs are here clasHified according to the 
families of the jxiets to which they art^ ascribed. 
This is a purely scieutiiic ariangcinent, in/espective 
of their date., 

It is known that the sacred books k,u(»wii as 
Vedas were iiumerou.s, a ml tlie tradition is that 
their arrangement into their present form was 
nunie by a person who is designated Veda-Vyasii, 
literally Veda-coiiipiler. 

Tlie Sanhita of the Sania Veda, and both the 
Sanhitas of the Yajur V''cda, consist of verses re- 
lating to the Soma offtTiiig which have been ex- 
tracted from tlie Kig Veda; and the extracts 
I'urtning the Sama Sanhita seem to have been 
made prior to those of the Yajur Veda. 

The object of the Brahinuims is to connect the 
sacriliciul songs and formulas with the Bacrificiul 
rite, by pointing out, on the one hand, their 
ilirect inutnal relation ; and, on the other, their 
syndiolicjil connection with each otlicr. 

The Sutras or Aphorisms arc founded on the 
JiralimaJuiH, and must be considered as their 
necessary supplement, as a further advance in the 
l>iith' struck out by the latter in the direction of 
inorc rigid system and formalism. 'I’hey are the 
Kalpa Sutra or Srauta Sutra relating to ritual, 
and the Oriha Sutra or SmarU Sutra relating to 
domestic ceremonial. 

The BmaiUi Sutra exhibit the complete stand- 
point of Brahmanism. 

The language of the Vedas is not Sanskrit in 
the strictest sense of the term, but there is not 
KuOieient <liiTerence between it and classictd 
Sanskrit to authorize its being called a separate 
lungunge. The difference is not so great as be- 


tween Anglo-Saxon and modern English^ but it 
is greater than between Homer's and Demosthenes' 
Greek. The names of the rishi or composers are 
not always given in the body of the hymns, and 
there is nothing to guide the historian or chrono- 
logUt as to their dates. Nevertheless, good 
scholars are of opinion that Vedic hymns were 
composed mostly about the fifteenth or seven- 
teenth oenturies before Christ, but not committed, 
to writing, and therefore not collected, until the 
eighth century B.c. 

The .Veda offers one of the best illustrations of 
the manner in which ancient literature was pre- 
served in early times. The art of writing was 
unknown in India before the end of the ancient 
Vedic literature, about B.c. 800. Now the oldest 
Sanskrit manuscript wo possess cannot be much 
older than a.d. lUOO; but the sons of the three 
higher castes were required to learn by heart the 
sacred text. At the present day, youths in some 
of the Brahmanic families caii repeat the'whole of 
the Kig Veda, learned, as their ancestors acquired 
it thousands of years ago, from the mouth of a 
teacher, so that tlie Vedic succession should never 
be broken. Various readings from these * walking 
liig Veda manuscripts' are being collected for an 
edition which is to be published in the Sacred 
Bot»ks of the East. 

Veda is derived from Vedali, contracUul Velti, 
he knows, one of the verba commonly used 
ill Sanskrit, and from which several words are 
derived of frequent occurrence, as vidya, learn- 
ing ; vidivan, a learned man, etc. This verb, also, 
has been preserved as vidanti, Sansk. ; eidonta, 
(»U. ; vident, Lat. ; witon, Anuu) - Baxon ; 
and wit, Enu. The body of A'edic literature is 
inmiense, Jn the Brahmana, moral recepls, reli- 
gious instruction, and information are conveyed. 

77i(iV — Good scholars are of opinion that 

tlic \ edic liyiniiK were com posed after the 17th 
century n.c., but not collected until later. I'lO- 
fessur Wilson sujiposed them to belong tt» the 8th 
century before C'hrist. But another view has 
been tiiut the Sanliita or hymns were collected 
about n.c. 120b or lOOU, .•md that the Brahmana 
wius written about !i.c. 700 or 800 ; while Krofessor 
Max Muller fixes the yoai's GOO and 200 ii.c. as the 
limits of that age during which the Brahmanic 
literature Avas curried on in the strange style of 
the Sutra. According to Colebrooke, at the epoch 
of the Vedas the suininer solstice was in tlie 
middle of As’lcsha, the 9th Imr.if mansion ; there- 
fore Kegulu.s was half a lunar mansion that is 
15^ 40' ea»t of the sumiiKT solstice, at that time. 
On Ist January 18, *>9, the longitude of I^egukis 
was 147" 52' 90", hence liegiilus was at that date 
57" 52' 90" cast of the summer solstice. The 
summer solstice had therefore retrograded through 
4-2" 12' 90" — 42" 20' 8" since the epock of the 
Vedas. And as the equinoxes and solstices move 
backward on the ecliptic at the rate of 1" in 72 
years, it must have occupied 70'" X 4 2" 20' 8" 9099 
years to effect the change. Hence the age of the 
Vedas was 9039 on the 1st January 1859, or their 
date is B.c. 1181, t.e, the early part of the 12th 
century before the Christian era. 

(hily a comparatively small jiortionof the Vedas 
has ever been translated, nor ts it ever likely tiiut 
the whole mass of Vedie literature Avill ever seo 
the light in a modern language. ludeetl, Both 
calculated that the mere Banliita or metrical 
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portion of the Vedas, as distinguished from the 
Brahmana or later ritual appended to each, con- 
tains not less than 30,000 couplets, of which 
11,000 go to the Rig Veda. The Rig Veda com- 
prises 1017 short poems, containing 10,680 verses. 

Portions of the Rig Veda yrere translated by 
the late F. Rosen, the late M. Longlois, and by 
Professor H. H. Wilson ; and Dr. F. Max Muller, 
who undertook to produce a complete one, has 
unwcariedly devoted much of his useful life to this 
object. With all their difficulties, they furnish 
much information regarding the origin and early 
state of some of the races who are now called 
Hindus. From what has been published, it is known 
that during the period through which the Vedas 
were being produced, the people were progressing 
in moral culture and in social and politic^ con- 
dition. In the earliest period of their migration, 
they had no money. Their wealth consisted of 
cattle, horses, sheep, goats, and buffaloes ; the 
cow was the medium of barter. Cow-stealing 
was a great crime, but from the Rig Veda it is 
evident that the cow was not reverenced ; they 
had apparently no temples nor images, and they 
were a cow-eating and spirit-drinking people. In 
later hymns there is mention of cities, of commerce, 
of weapons, of chariots, and even of the vices of 
primitive civilisation. Women throughout held a 
high social [JOhition. The rishi and his wife con- 
versed on equal terms, went together to thesacrUice, 
and practised austerities together. I .ovtjly maidens 
joined in processions, and grown-up daughters 
remained without reproach in their father’s house. 

The religion of the Aryans, an shown in the 
Vedas, differs in many very ujaterial points from 
that of the Hindus of the present day. The 
worship they prescribe is, with a few exceptions, 
domestic, consisting of oblations to lire, and in- 
vocations of the deities of fire, of the iirinauient, 
of the winds, the seaHons, the moon, the sun, who 
are invited by the sacriticer, if a Brahmaiq or by 
liis family priest, if he is not a Brahman, to be 
resent, and accept the offering, either clarified 
utter or the fermented juice of the soma, Siir- 
custoina brevistigma, which are poured upon the 
sacrificial fire, in ndurn for which they are suij- 
plicat(‘d to confer temporal blessings upon the 
worshipper, riches, life, posterity, which constitute 
tlie sum of lieathen prayer in all heathen countries. 
The second hymn of the Rig Veda thus invokes 
the gods India, Mitni, Vayu, and Varuna: — 

‘1. Approach, O Vayu, bo viHible ; this soma juice 
has been )»repaied foi thco ; ai»proach, drink, hear our 
invocation. 

*2'. 'i'hoae who praise thee, Vayu, cclebruto thee witJi 
sacred songs, provided with store of soina juice, and 
knowing the season suitable for their oblations, 

*3. Vayu, tliy assenting voice comes to the saciificer ; 
it comes tQ many tlirough tin* offering of the libation. 

M. Indn^ ami Vayu, this juice has been prepared; 
vToiue with benefits for us ; verily the libation desires you. 

‘ r>, Vayu ami Jiulru, observe the libations, being 
present iu the offerings, come ipiickly. 

‘ Vayu and Iiulra, mighty men, uiiproaoh the priest 
of the Bacriftcer cpuckly, on account ot iiis prayers. 

‘7. I invoke Mitra, the source of purity; 1 invoke 
Varuna, able to destroy ; both cherishing earth with 

* 3, Mitra and Varuna, be pleased with this proiiilia- 
tory offering ; for to Jrou, assuredly, do Baenhees owe 
their success, as the waters do their abuiidaiicc. 

‘y. Mitra ami Varuna, all-wise divinities, formed for 
the benefit of multitudes, and nmltituilinously present, 
give efficacy to our acts.’ 


Thus the hymns indicate primarily a worship of 
the elements, for other Deva named are Agni 
(Ignis), lord of fire ; Surya, the sun ; Marut, 
stotins ; jprithivi, the earth ; Ap, the waters ; 
Ushas, the dawn ; Varuna (Ovpotm)t the heavens ; 
and to them the hymns are addressed. 

Indra, as god of the firmament ; Varuna, god 
of the waters ; Yama, the judge of the dead ; 
Agni, god of fire ; Surya, the sun ; Soma or 
Chandra, the moon ; Vayu, the god of winds ; the 
Marut, the Aditya, — all of them mere personifica- 
tions of the powers of nature, — were invoked for 
aid or their wrath deprecated. 

The gods of the Vedas were 33 in number, and 
some of them are not unknown to later systems, 
but at first perform very subordinate parts ; whilst 
those deities who are the principal objects of Hindu 
worship of the present day, are either wholly un- 
named iu the Vedas, or are noticed in an inferior 
or different capacity. The names of Siva, of 
Durga, of Kali, of Rama, of Krishna, so far as 
research has gone, do not occur in the Vedas. 

On the other hand, these sacred books contain 
iminy passages indicative of a purer thought. 
Sometimes they expand in glowing adoration of 
the attributes of the deity invoked, the ^ one king 
of the breathing and awakening world,’ whose 
greatness * the snowy mountains and the sea pro- 
claim,’ ‘ whose shadow is immortality ’ (i. p. 29). 
Somctimei^ they embody the confessions of the 
penitent craving for forgiveness. ‘ Through want 
of strengtli, thou strong and bright God, have I 
gone wrong ; have mercy, Almighty, have mercy ! * 
(i. p. 39). ‘ Whenever we men, 0 Varuna, 

commit an offenc.e before the heavenly host, 
whenever wc break the law through tUoughtless- 
iiess, have mercy, Almighty, have mercy ! ’ They 
pray that the ‘ adorable liglit of Savitri may illu- 
mine (or rouse) the spirit of the worshipper.’ Now, 
they recognise a power from whom 119, secrets are 
hid. ‘ If stand, or walk, or hide ; if be lie 

down or get up ; what two people sitting together 
whisper, king Varuna knows it ; he is there as 
the third ’ (i. p. 41). They long for a site ‘ where 
life is free, where the worlds are radiant, there 
make me immortal.’ But the Vedas yet fancifully 
play with the phenomena of nature. Ihe dawn 
is a young bride, gold-coloured, daughter of the 
sky, motlicr of the cows (the mornings), leading 
the white and lovely steed (the sun), bometimett 
their thoughts on the mystery of the universe 
clothe themselves in solemn words, as in the hymn 
which Mr. Colcbrooke has translated • 

‘ Nor aught nor nought existed ; yon bright eky 
AVhb nut, nor licavun’M loved workBloutstrotcbcd above. 
What covered all V What aheUored ? What conceulod ? 
Was it the water’H futUoinlebK abyss ? 

Tlicro was nut dcatli,"—yet there was nought iimnortai » 
There was no ci>nfinu hotweeii day uiid night, 

The only One hivathod breathless by itself, 

Otlicr tham it there n»»thing niiico haw been. 
iJarkiiess there was, anal all at first was veiled 
In ghium i»rofouml, :th ocean withutit light. 

Then first came buve uiu»n it. 

The Vcdic Aryans certainly had neither temples 
nor idols. Even now, in Imlia, images of thedcified 
elements are uiiworshipped, ami, except images of 
the «uu, they are never made. The personifica- 
tion of the divine attributes of creation, preserva- 
tion, and regeneration, Brahuui, V^ishuu, and Siva, 
which are now almost exclusively recognised, 
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there is no reason, from the invocations addressed 
to them in common with the air, water, the seasons, 
the planets, to suppose that they were ever wot- 
shipped under visible types. Indeed, ministration 
to idols in temples is held by ancient authorities 
infamous. Menu repeatedly classes ^e priest of 
a temple with persons unfit to be a<hnitted to 
private sacrifices, or to be associated with on any 
occasion; and, even yet, the priests who attend 
upon the images in public are considered as of a 
scarcely reputable order by all Hindus of learning 
and respectability. The worship of images is 
declared to be an act of inferior merit even by 
later authorities. It is almost certain, therefore, 
that the practice of worshipping idols in temples 
was not the religion of the Vedas. The dwelling, 
house of the householder was his temple ; if quali* 
fied, he was his ovm priest ; but as they more ex- 
tensively engaged in secular avocations, it became 
almost universally the practice to retain a family 
priest This is still tlie custom. Instead, how- 
ever, of being a Brahman of learning and character, 
he is vexT commonly illiterate, and not always 
respectable. Tlie office has also undergone an 
important modification. The family priest was 
formerly also the guru or spiritual adviser of the 
family. The priest now rarely discharges that 
function ; he merely conducts the domestic rites ; 
and the guru, to whom extravagant deference, 
such as is due to deity alone, is paid, is very 
usually a member of some of the mendicant orders 
that have sprung up in comparatively modern 
times. 

In 600 hymns translated by Professor Wilson, 
the following is the number of Sakta allotted to 
each, viz. Indra, 178 ; Agni, 147 ; Aswini, 28 ; 
Marut, 24; Varuna, 20; Mitra, 17; LTslms, 11; 
Vayu, C ; Surya or Savitri, 6 ; Rudra, 3 ; Vrihas- 
pati, 2 ; Vishnu (none in the first Astaka), 2 ; 
and San^wati, 1, In the Vedas, Kudra is the chief 
of the winds, collecting the clouds as a shepherd’s 
dog does the sheep, and attending on bis master 
Indra ; but in the present day amongst tlio Hindus 
he is identified with Siva. In the Vedas, how- 
ever, with the single exception of an epithet, 
‘Kapardi,’ with braided hair, of doubtful signi- 
ficance, and applied also to another divinity, no 
other term applicable to Siva occurs, and there is 
not the slightest allusion to the form in which, 
for tile last ten centuries at least, he seems to have 
been almost exclusively worshipped in India, that 
of the lingam, priapus, or phallus; neitlier is 
there tlte slightest hint of another important feature 
of later Hinduism, the trimurti or triune com- 
bination of Brahma, Vislinu, mid Siva, as typified 
by the mystical syUable O’m (a-u-ra), 

Indra and all the gdds are everywhere repre- 
sented os unable to perform any great exploit 
without the inspiration of the soma juice. *Sit 
down, Indra,’ says Yiswamitra, *on tlie sacred 
gi'ass, and when thou host drunk the soma, then, 
Indra, go home * (iii. p. 84). ‘ Drink, Indra, the 

soma that is effused for thy exhilaration,* sings 
iwhi Hharadwaja; ‘stop the friendly st^s, let 
them loose ; sitting in our society, respond to 
oiir hymns* (iii. p. 464). * Who buys this, my Indra, 
witJi ten milch kine V when he shall have slain 
(your) fOTSytlien let (tiie purchaser) give him again 
to me ’(iii. p. 107). ‘ The purifying soma, like the 

rolling its waves, has poured forth songs, and 
hyiims, and thought.* Queh worsliip seeins to 


explain the Greek story of Bacchus, and shows 
that it was not an invention merely to flatter 
Alexander. 

Professor Max Muller says it we must have a 
general name for the earliest religion of the Vedio 
Indians, it would be neither monotheism nor 
polytheism, but only Henotheism, that is a belief 
in and worship of those single objects in Vrhich 
man first ausj^cts the presence of the Invisible 
and the Infinite. This is unintelligible. 

The Vedic, in common with other religions, was 
conservative, and the morality, the ethical con- 
ceptions, and social and political condition of the 
Aryans, moved in advance of the ideas in the 
earlier hymns. During the period embraced in 
the composition of the Vedas, Professor H. H. 
Wilson thinks (Rig Veda, i. 69, 65, i. xxiv.) ‘ it 
is inferable from some passages that human 
sacrifices were not unknown, although infre- 
quent ; * and the Satapatha Brahmana relates 
now men ceased to be the offered victims ; first 
the horse, then other animals, and finally rice and 
barley and barley cakes, were successively sub- 
stituted. The ninetieth hymn of the tenth book 
of the Rig Veda tells how all things were made 
out of the mangled limbs of Purusha (man). In 
the Purusha Sakta, a hymn of the Yajnr Veda, 
the gods sacrifice Purusha. .The Vedic concep- 
tion of the creation of animal life is rude. 

The Satapatha Brahmana discloses the wildest 
of cosmogonies, — how Purusha differentiated him- 
self into husband and wife, and these into all 
forms of animal metamorphoses. There are two 
hymns in the Rig Veda describing the Aswa Medha 
rite, and which leave no doubt that in the early 
religion of the race, this sacrifice was had recourse 
to as a bumt-offering to tlie gods. It was, even 
then, however, falling into disuse, and was exist- 
ing as a relic of an anti-V’^edic period, imported 
from some foreign region, possibly from Scythia, 
where animal victims, and especially horses, were 
commonly sacrificed. And, in still later times, 
the Aswa Medha consisted in certain ceremonies 
ending in the liberation of the horse, as through- 
out nearly all India is still practised with a bull or 
cow, many of which arc met with in every villsge, 
freed or let loose in the name of Siva or Vishnu 
or other Hindu god. 

From the Vedas are immediately deduced the 
practical arts of chirurgery and medicine, music 
and dancing ; archery, which comprises the whole 
art of war; and arcliitectme, under which the 
system of mechanical arts is included. Next in 
order to these arc the six Vedanga or bodies of 
learning, three of which belong to grammar, one 
relates to religious ceremonies, a fifth to the 
whole compm of mathematics, and the sixth to 
the explanation of obscure words or phrases in the 
Vedas. Subordinate to these Anga (though the 
rea^u of the arrangement is not obvious) are the 
series of sacred poems, the body of law, and the 
six philosophical Shastra.— As. Jien, iii., xviL; 
Oriental Lin^tiMc Sludieit; Dariviniem in Morale; 
Sonuerai't loyatjea; WiUoids Hindu Seiie ; Cal- 
cutta Review^ No. 109; Elphimione'tt inc/ui, p. 
22G ; Pro/emtr Muller^ Lectures ; Saturday Review^ 
24th Feb. 1883 ; p. 12 ; Archdeacon IS-att 

in Bewj, As, Soc, Journ, No. 1 of 1862. 

VEDA-MATRI, mother of the Vedas, the 
Giwatii 

VEDAN, also styled Vedar, Veddab, Bedan, 
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ViMldar, Beder, and Wedeii, a wild forest race in 
Malabar and the S. of India, engaged in hunting. 
Those of the Malabar forests are p)*edial slaves, 
who cut timber, and do not cultivate. The Beder 
of Zorapur in the doab of the Kistna and Bhitua 
are settled but predatory. There are many of the 
Beder race throughout Mysore, in parts of the 
Ceded Districts. Tipu Sultan employed them in 
his armies, and they followed in the wake of the 
Mahratta armies. It is from their name that the 
term Pi ndara was formed. Sec Veddah; Vettuvan. 

VEDANGA, from Veda and Auga, the name of 
six Sanskrit books explanatory of the Veda, viz. 
Siksha or pronunciation, by Paniui ; Chandas or 
metre, by Pingala; Vyakarma or grannnar, by 
Panini ; Nirukta, a glossarial comment ; Jyotisha 
or astronomy ; Kalpa or Vedic ceremonial. 

VEDANTA is a school of philo.so}jliy or psy- 
chology founded on scattered texts of the Vedas, 
and thence termed the ‘AnUi* or cud or sub- 
stance. The voice of Hindu antiquity ascribes 
the origin of tl>e Vedautic .sysU'in to the sage 
Bailarayana, otherwise named N'eila-Vyasa. Tlie 
manner of his birth is tlm.s described in oue of 
the works attributed to him, — 

‘ Of birth iind desitli, 

A multiplicity of soulu U to be inferred.’ 

The germs of this jiliilosophy, anil even its 
piineipal doctrines, are, however, contained in the 
Brahmunas of the V’^edas ; tlien it is seen in a 
more compUite form in tluj Sutras of Vyasa; and 
lastly, this philosopliy is recorded in the great 
coiniiientaries whicii eminent scholars have written 
upon the (uiginal autliorities. 

The Vedautii, Saiikhya, Vaiseshika, Nyaya, and 
Yoga philosojjhers all appeal to the UpanUhads in 
support of their tenets. The pliiio.sophy of Vya^a 
con.siders all existing beings and thiiig.s to be an 
evolution of the deity. 

Sankaracharya was the moat distiiiguislnMl 
exf)ounder of Vyasa s theory, which he held with 
some moddieations. A.s it inculcates the exi.stence 
of one sole e.SHence, it is often called the Adwaita 
or non-dual syslem. lianuinuja was oue of its 
ablest antagimists. It would be dithenlt to find 
two sets of opinions more al).solutcly irreeoneilable. 
than Ve<lic hymns and Vedautic }dnlosophy. The 
»Sntra (aphorisms) or Brahma Sutra, the chief 
authorities of the pantheistic V^edanta school, 
though much later tlian the rest, are still inne- 
inoincs, as also is the Vaiseshika or Atomic school 
of Kanada. 

The Vedanta system is the second great division 
of the Mimausa sciiool of Hindu jilulosuphy. It 
is cliicily engaged in the invc.sligation oi Bruhm 
or tlie supreme spirit, ami the i elation in which 
the univcisc, and especially the human soul, stands 
to it; and, in contradistinction from the Purva- 
Mimansa or the investigation (Mimausa) of the 
former fPurva) part of the Vedas, viz. the Sun- 
hitii, and especially the Brahmunas, which contain 
the Dharmti or religrous law, it is called the 
littara-Mimansa, or the investigation of the latter 
(Uttara) prt of the Vedas, viz. Aranyaka and 
Dptiiiishad, which treat of (the neuter) Brahm 
or tlic bupreme spirit (not to be confounded with 
[the inasculiue] Brahma or the god of the mytho- 
logical Triinurti). Sometimes the name given to 
it is Sarira-ka-Miinansa, or the investigation of 
the soul. Ill its method, tlie Vetlanta differs 
from tile Nyaya by endeavouring to explain the 


universe tvs a successive developmout from one 
ultimate source or principle ; w'hercas the Nyaya, 
in both its divisions, treats of the object of human 
knowdedge, of wdiich the universe is composed, 
under different topics, unconcerned about their 
mutual relation of effect and cause ; ami from the 
Sankhya it is distinct, inofiiniich as that system 
is based on the assumption of a duality of prin- 
ciples, whence the universe derives its origin. 

VEDANTA-SUTRA or Brahma-Sutra, aphor- 
isms of Badarayana on the Vedanta philosophy. 

VEDDAH, a wild, semi-savage race, about 400 
ill number, residing in the intmior of Ceylon. 
The forest Veddah dwell in hollow trees or caves, 
subsist ou game, which they kill with rudely 
formed bow and aiTOW'.s, wauderiug from jungle 
to jungle as the game becomes scarce. Their 
language is said to be unintelligible to all others. 
The village Veddah dw ell in certain districts, hold 
but slight intercourse with the other inhabitants 
of the island, and do not intermarry with them. 
They can make themselves understood to the 
Singhalese. Their sole clothing is a strip of cloth 
which is fastciietl by a coir cord passed round 
their loims. Their hair, beards, and whiskers are 
never sliornor cleansed, but hang down in matted 
maK.scs. The forest Veddah are .skilful in snaring 
the wild elephant. Tlie two tribes ilo not inter- 
marry, as they mutually distiiist each oilier. 'I'hey 
havt! their own headmen, whom tliey elect and 
obey. They use bows and arrows, aiul clubs of 
iron and woutl. They occupy a district about 1)0 
miles long* ami 4r> broad in the soutli-eastern side 
of Ceylon, lying between the sea ami the base of 
the Badullaaml Oovah Hills. They are said to be 
a remnant of the Vakko, the aborigines of (.\*ylon, 
who, years agi>, after the conquest of the 

islaml by WijaNouml his follow erf>, returned into 
the W’ilils. Their iaiignage is a dialect of Singhal- 
ese, free from Sanskrit or Pali, but the vocabi 
lary is very Inmtul, and they ha\i‘ recourse to 
gestures and signs, 'riiey cover their dead with 
leaves ill the jungle. Veddah is the Sanskrit 
\’Yadlia, a hunter . — / htri/s “t't (lion. 

VEDl. SvNSK. An altar, a seat for an imago. 

VEDVAN’AN, ‘the man ot .secrets of kiiow- 
ieilge,’ is the teim used by way of reproach to 
the l^udiiliist and Jain sects, having the import of 
magician. Their (qiponeiits believe them to bo 
posKc.Sseil of supematiiral skill, and it is recorded 
of the celebiatetl Amara, uiitlioi ol tlie (.h).sa or 
dictionary ealletl after him, that lie iiHraeulously 
‘made the full imam appear on Ainavus/ the ides 
of the iiiuiitli, when the planet is invisible. 

VEEKANIUX )ST V. The jangam religious inen- 
dicant.s, and those of the \ eeraiiroosty caste, blow 
the cliank sliells as trumpets. 

VE<;KTA1H.K n'OKV J*ALM (PhyleKplnw 
maci-oearpa, Ji, and I*.), of Central America ami 
New Granada. It gioivs between the Plh degree 
of north and the Mh ilegrce of smith latitmle, 
and the 7(Uli and 7l)th of west longitude, and is 
found in narrow valleys and damp localities frtuii 
the const to JOUO feet above the sea. heroin the 
ki-rueU albumen of tlio fruit, tnriieis fashion 
the knobs of walking-sticks, the reeks of spindles, 
and little toys, which are whiter than aniiuul 
ivoiy, anti tspially iiartl when tiry, but soften 
when placed in water. The plant is supposeil to 
belong to Endliclior’s class 8padici(lora ami 
Liiidley’s alliance Arales; but Martins regards it 
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&B the of a new natural order, and named it 
Phytelepnanteie, and is called the ivory palm. — 
Seeman. 

VEGETABLE KINGDOM. This term is ap- 
plied collectively to the various forma of plants, 
as the terms Animal Kingdom and Mineral King- 
dom are ap^ied to animms and minerals. 

Extent, — Drs. Hooker and Thomson relate that all 
the main elements of the Indian flora exist in its 
surrounding countries, and that the families of 
plants peciuiar to it are of very limited number. 
The Aurantiacese, Diptcracem, Balsamineas, Eben- 
aceae, Jasrainese, and Cyrtandraceae are the only 
orders which are largely developed in India, and 
sparingly elsewhere, and of these few contain one 
hundred Indian species. India contains repre- 
sentatives of every natural family on the globe, 
and it contains a more general and complete 
illustration of the genera of other parts of the 
world than any other country whatsoever. The 
CompositSB are, however, especially deficient, as 
also are the Graminem and Gyperaceae in some 
regions, LeguininosaB, Labiatsc, and ferns in 
others ; whilst Euphorbiacem and Scrophulariacem 
are universally present, and Orchideaj appear to 
form a larger proportion of the flora of India 
than of any equally extensive 'country. The total 
number of Indian species of plants were estimated 
by Drs. Hooker and Thomson at 12,000 to 
15,CoO, but they are not generally diffused, and 
it is believed that no part of the whole area in 
India produces 2000 species of flowering plants 
in a radius of 10 miles. In the more humid 
jungles, many species may be gathered in an ex- 
tensive area. In the dry arid tracts of Central 
India it would be difficult to collect 150 species in 
several miles. At 4000 to 5000 feet elevation 
in the Klmssya, fifty species of GrarninesB and 
twenty to thirty species of Orchideaj have been 
collected in an 8 miles* walk. The mountains of 
India, when above 4000 or 5000 feet, present a 
temperate vegetation, which becomes wholly tem- 
perate at greater elevations, and passes into an 
alpine flora over a large extent of still loftier 
mountain country. In the humid parts of tropical 
India, as in the impenetrable green jungles of the 
equable and rainy Malay Peuiusula, of Eastern 
Bengal, tlie west coast of the Madras Presidency, 
and of Ceylon, the flora contrast strongly with 
the drier parts of the uitertropical zone, and still 
more so with the loosely timbered districts of 
Central India and of the base of the Western 
Himalaya. The drier tropical forests of India 
are much modified in luxuriance and extension by 
the winter cold in those extra-tropical latitudes 
over which they spre^id ; heuce many tropical 
genera and families, as most palms, Cycas, Diptero- 
carpeic (except Vatica), Aurantiacese, Conna- 
racese, Meliaceee, Myitaceee, Itubiaceo:, Eberiacea;, 
and many more, which are sensitive to cold, are 
comparatively local when found beyond the 
tropics ; others wliich are indifferent to the cold 
of winter, as are many Leguiniuosse (viz. Bauhiuia, 
Acacia, Erythrina, Hutea, Dalbergia, and Milietia), 
Bomlnix, Vatica, Nauclea, Combretacese, Ver- 
benaceic, Lagerstraemia, Grislea, Jasminea;, and 
Biguonia lndica,arc indifferent to the cold of winter, 
provided they experience a great summer heat; 

‘ ud they advance far beyond tlie tropics, and lead 
a more or less tropical aspect to the flora even of 
the base of the Novih-lVestern Himalaya in lat. 


S5^ N. On the other hand, the perennially humid 
forests are uniformly characterized by the pre* 
valence of ferns ; and at elevations below 5000 to 
7000 feet, by the immense number of epiphytal 
Orchidete, Orontiacese, and Scitamiueie. They 
contain a far greater amount of species than the 
drier forests, and are further characterized by 
Zingiberacese, Xyridese, palms, Pandanem, Dra- 
cssna, Piper, Chloranthus, Urticacem (especially 
Artocarpese, and Fici), Araliaoem, Apocynem, 
shrubby Rubiacese, Aurantiacese, Garciniacese, 
Anonacese, nutmegs, and Dipterocarpese. Besides 
species of the Graminese and Cyperacese, a vast 
number of annual plants vegetate .only during 
the hot rainy season, and, neither exposed to 
drought or cold, the small Leguminosse and 
ScropbularinjB occur amongst Sida, Corchorus, 
Naroa, Blumea, and other Compositse, some 
Labiatae (as Leucas, Aiiisomeles, etc.), Amarant- 
aceaj, Acanthacece, Convolvulaceai, Ludwigia, 
Jussieua, etc. And these tropical annuals and 
perennial -rooted plants with annual stems, are 
not confined to the plains, but ascend the loftier 
mountain valleys as far os the well-marked rainy 
season extends, and only disappear where the 
accession of heat and humidity is not sufficient in 
amount, or regular enough in period, to stimulate 
their vegetative organs. Among tlie most remark- 
able of these extra-tropical examples of tropical 
genera are species of Bignonia, Osbeekia, Argos- 
temma, Plectranthus, various Cyrtandracess, 
Scitaceae, Araceie, Comrnelyiiaceae, and a few epi- 
phytical Orchidcse. And during the cold mouths 
only, in the extra-tropical regions of India, 
numerous genera and species of annual plants of 
the north temperate zone flower when the tropical 
plants are torpid. 

Besides the chenna, wheat, barley, and 
more rarely oats, with various kinds of pulse, 
wliich form the winter crops of the Gangetic 
plain of Central India, of Berar, of tlie Central 
Dekhau, of Mysore, and Coimbatore, there are of 
wild plants, Uanuuculus sceleratus and K. muri- 
catus, Capsella bursa - pastoris, Selene conica, 
Alsine media, Arenaria serpyllifoUa, Euphorbia 
hcleoscopia, Medicago lupuliiia and M. denticu- 
lata, LuthyruH aphaca, Giiapholea, Xanthium, 
Veronica agrestis and V. anagallis, lleliotropium 
Europcuin, various Polygona, J uncus bufouius, 
Butomus umbellatus, Alisma pluutago, and very 
maii^ Cyperaceaj, Graminese, and such aquatics as 
Mynopliy llum, Potamogetou nataiisandP. crispus, 
Vallisiicria, Zaimichellia, Kauuuculus liquatilis, 
Lenma, and many others. 

In the regions at the base of the mountains in 
the perennially humid provinces of India, from 
the atmosphere being more loaded with moisture, 
the climate is more equable than that of the 
adjacent plains, and a warm temperate flora, 
unknown to the plains, commences at elevations 
of 2000 to 0000 feet, and prevails over tlie purely 
tropical vegetation which appears amongst it iu 
scattei’ed trees and shrubs. Amongst other orders 
may be ineutioiicd Mognoliacea:, Ternstruemiaoese, 
sub-tropical Kosacese (os Pruiius, Photinia, etc.), 
Kadsura, Bphajrostema, Khododeiidrou, Vacci- 
iiiUin, Ilex, otyrax, Symplocos, Olea, Sapotacett, 
Lauraccie, Podocarpus, Pinus longifolia, with 
many mountain forms of truly tropical families, 
as palms, Pandanus, Musa, Ciusiaceie, vines, Var- 
nonia, and hosts of others. 
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In the Himalaya^ the truly temperate vegetation 
supersedes the sub-tropical above 4000 to 6000 
feet; .and the elevation at 'which this change 
takes place corresponds roughly with that at 
which the winter is marked by an annual fall of 
snow. This pheDomeuon varies extremely with 
the latitude^ longitude, humidity, and many local 
circumstances. In Ceylon and the Madras Penin- 
sula, where mountains attain 9000 feet, and where 
considerable tracts are elevated above 6000 to 8000 
feet, snow has never been known to falL On the 
Khassya mountain, which attains 7000 feet, and 
where a great extent of surface is above 5000 
feet, snow seems to be unknown. In Sikkim, 
snow annually falls at about 6000 feet elevation ; 
in Nepal, at 5000 feet ; in Kamaon and Garhwal, 
at 4000 ; and in the extreme W est Himalaya lower 
still. In the mountains of Ceylon, on the Neil- 
gherries, and on the Khassya Hills, the temperate 
forms of plants are more numerous than upon 
the Himalaya. Violent winds sweep over the 
broad, grassy, undulating tops of the Khassya 
Hills, and hundreds of species common to the 
Sikkim Himalaya and to the Khassya ascend 
higher in the warm forest-clad and sheltered 
Himalayan valleys at 5000 to 7000 feet in Sikkim 
than they do in the Khassya Hills. In the Him- 
alaya, the genera Rhododendron, Monotropa, Pedi- 
cularis, Corydalis, Nepeta, ('arex, Spiraea, Primula, 
Ccrasus, Lonicera, Viburnum, and Suussurea, 
attain their maximum of development over all 
other parts of the world. Ephedra ranges from 
the plains of the Panjab up to 16,000 feet in the 
N.W. Himalaya; the genus Marlea ascends from 
IlOOO to 8000 feet in Sikkim, and in the Western 
Panjab, at scarce 4000 feet, accompanies Celtis 
and a species of ash ; sub-tropical Myrsine extend 
into Atghauistan. Juniperus exoelsa, fouiul as 
low as 5000 feet in Afghanistan, ascends to 
15,000 feet in Tibet. Populua Kuphratica, a 
Oynanchuin, Ohloris barbata, Cyperus aristatus, 
are tropical and sub-tropical plants which ascend 
to 11,000 feet in Ladakh, and Peganum harmala 
attains to 9000 feet. The alpine or arctic flora, 
on the alpine region of the Himalaya, commences 
above the limit of trees throughout a great part 
of the Himalaya, ivnd hardly readies its extreme 
limit at 18,500 feet (3} miles) of elevation. It 
has a comparative paucity of cryptogamic plants, 
is poor in the luxuriant inossi^ of tall growth and 
succulent liabit, and, though fully representing 
the flora of the polar regioii-s, it partakes in its 
characteristic genera of the tenipi‘rate flora, and 
contains so many types foreign to the flora of the 
polar regions (as Geutiana, Ephedra, Yalerianeiu, 
iTorydaiis), and some which are even rare in 
Siberia, that it must rather be considered as a 
continuation of the alpine flora of Europe than a 
rej^eaentation of that of the arctic zone. 

The bulk of the flora of the perennially humid 
regions of India, as of the whole Malayan Penia- 
sula, the Upper Assam valley, the Khassya moun- 
tains, the forests at tlie base of the Himalaya 
from the Brahin^utra to Nepal, of the Malabar 
coast, and of Geylon, are of one type, which 
includes a very large proportion of the Indian 
genera. 

The floras of the frontier provinces of India 
are identical with those of the countries which 
surround them, and there is even a decided afliuity 
between the floras of areas separated by oceans. 


deserts, or mountain chains, which present many 
natural characters in common, for which neither 
migration nor climate wiU account. 

Of the flora of Australia, Pittosporura and 
Scsevola are found all over India and Africa ; and 
of two species of Stylidium, one extends to Mid- 
napur in the Gangetic delta, and one in the 
Malay Peninsula, along with several genera of 
Myrtacese CLeptosperinum, Boskia, Metrosideros), 
and the genus Tristania, which advances to Moul- 
mein, in lat. 17® N. Also the Casuarina grows 
wild up to Ramree, Helicia in the Malay Peninsula, 
and the Lagenophora of N. Zealand and Australia 
has a representative in the Khassya and Ceylon. 
Many species of tropical plants of the Neilgherry 
and Khassya Hills, of Ceylon, and of the Him- 
alaya, are identical with Javanese mountain plants. 
Gaultlicria nummularia is found in the N.W. 
Himalaya, through the whole range into the 
Khassya, and also on the Javanese mountains 
3000 miles distant. The Sedgwickia cerasifolia 
of Griftith (Liquidamber altingia of Blume), also 
the curious Cardiopteria lobata, several oaks and 
chesnuts, Antidesnm, a willow, and Myrica, are 
common to the Khassya and Java ; and Marlea is 
spread into China, throughout the Himalaya, and 
to the mountains south of Kashmir, 

Amongst the Indian flora are many temperate 
genera and species which arc common to N. 
America we.st of the Rocky Mountains, besides 
many tropical species that are also Malayan and 
West Polynesian. 

The Chinese type is abundant in the temperate 
regions of the Himalaya, is fully developed in the 
Khiissya, in Sikkim, and Butan,and extemds west- 
ward to Garhwal and Kamaon. Chinese and 
Japanese species of Aucuba, Helvingia, Stachy- 
urus, EukiaRihus, Abelia, Skiinmia, Bucklandia, 
Adauiia, Benthamia, Corylopsis ; and of those 
common to India and China are Microptelea par- 
vifolia, a species of elm, llamamelis Chinensis, 
Nymphsea pyginuca, and Vacciiiium braetcatuin, 
all of the KhaH.sya ; Quercus serrata of China, 
Nepal, Sikkim, and the Khassya ; while species of 
Illicium occur in the Khassya, Thea in Assam, 
and Magnolia in Sikkim and Khassya, withspecies 
of Camellia, Deutzia, Hyiirangea, A'iburiuim, 
several Corneie .'ind lloutiuynia. Schizandrea) 
are peculiarly characti ristic of the Chinese flora, 
but also extend into Java. Lardizubaleio belong 
to the Himalaya, Japan, and China. The fern 
BowTingia is found in Hong-Koug and in the 
Khassya ; and the geuera Daphne, Bucklandia, 
Enkiauthus, Henslowia, Scepa, Antidesma, Beu- 
thaiuia, Goughia, Myrica, and others are both 
Chinese and Indian. Euryalo ferox is abundant 
in China, in the delta of the Ganges, and in 
Kashmir ; and Nepenthes phylJamphorais a native 
of the Khassya, of Macao, and of the Louisiado 
Archipelago. 

The Siberian type of plants is very fully repre- 
sented in the upper and alpine regions of the 
Hunahiya, and is most confined to the drier parts 
of the chain, but may be observed even in the 
most humid regions of the Himalaya, and occa- 
sionally on the mountains of tropical India. It 
approaches in many respects to the south Euro- 
pean vegetation, but is characterized by the pre- 
tloininmice of Fumariaceae, Potentillte, Legurni- 
nosic (especially Hedysarum and Astragalcee), of 
llinbellifera?, lx)nicera, Artemisia, Pedicularis, 
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and Boraginese, and by tbo rarity or total absonce on the outer hills, some of which are found 40 
of the European Oistacea;, liosa, Kubus, Trifolium, miles distant from the plains. Among the other 
Erica, ferns, and other cryptogams. Artemisia palms of Sikkim is the Siinong, a species of 
and Astragalus of the Siberian type are abundant uaryota, which is rare, and ascends to nearly 
throughout Tibet and the interior Himalaya, are 6000 feet. Firing the forest is so easy in the 
represented by a few species in the plains of the drier months of the year, that a good deal of 
Panjab and on the Kbassya mountains. Spirsea cultivation is met with on the spurs at and below 
Kamtschatika, Cliainsedri folia, and Sorbifolia, and 5000 feet, the level most affected by the Lepcbas, 
Paris polyphylla are alike Siberian and Himalayan Limbu, and Sikkim Bhoteas. ‘ The mountain 
fonns, while Corydalis Siberica and Nymphaa slopes are so steep, that these spurs, or little shelves, 

S imila are identical in Siberia and on the Klmssya are the only sites for habitations between the very 
dls, rare Oats on the river banks and the mountain 

.^uropean.~^222 British species have been ascer- ridges, above 6000 feet, beyond which elevation 
tained to extend into India, and a multitude of cultivation is rarely if ever carried by the natives 
mountain plants, many of them the most conspicu- of Sikkim. The varieties of grain are different, 
ous in Europe, range from the coasts of the Levant but as many as 8 or 10 kinds arc grown without 
and the Black Sea to the Himalaya. This is the irrigation by the Lepcbas, and the produce is 
more remarkable, as the Himalaya range is, in idea described as very good (80-fold). Much of this 
rather than really, connected with the mountains success is due to the great danipness of the 
south of the Caspian, or with the Caucasian Alps, climate ; were it not for this, the culture of the 
or those of Asia Minor, for the mouiituiu mass of grain would probably be Abandoned by the 
Asia sinks to the westward of Afghanistan, rising Lepchas, who never remain for more than three 
again only in isolated peaks. The Corylus coiurna seasons on one spot. A large bamboo (Pao, 
(C. lacera, U'o/f.) ranges from tlie Levant and Lepcua) is the prevailing plant near the b^ of 
the Black Sea to the Himalaya. Quercus ilex, these valleys; it attains a height of 40 to 60 feet, 
Ulnms cainpestris, Celtis Australia and orientalis, and the culms average in Unckness the human 
extend from Spain to the N.W. Himalaya ; but thigh ; it is unarmed, deep«greon or purplish, 
the walnut, ivy, juniper, yew extend from Europe and used for largo water- vessels. Besides Uiia 
through the Himalaya, across China, through there ore nearly a dozen kinds of bamboo known 
Mexico, and throughout N. America, The yew, to the Lepchas, and all have been pointed out. 
the juniper, Aquilegia vulgaris, Calla palustris, A timber of the Himalaya, univert«illy adopted 
etc., are common to moat parts of Europe, for ploughshares and other purposes requiring 
N. Asia, the Himalaya, and K. America. The a hard wood, is the Singbrang-kun of the 
Mediterranean flora, Celtis, Quercus ilex, Olea Lepchas, which ascends 4000 feet on the inouu- 
Europea, Myrtus communis, etc., are also Him- tains. In very dry soils it is replaced by sal 
alayan plants. The European plants, however, (Vatica robusta), and more rarely by the Pinus 
rapidly disappear to the east of Kamaon, but longifolia. Sterculise, of two siMicies, ai'o common, 
there is a blending of the European horn on the as Paederia foetidu, which, as well as many Cucur- 
eost of the Hiiimlayan clmin ; as to the east- bitacea?, peppers, Gnetum, Porana, a few Con- 
wards, {here is a mixture of Chinese and Malayan volvulacefie, and many Asciepioidete, Hoys, etc., 
forms with that of the liitnalaya. climb high. A troublesome dipterous insect 

Many North African or Arabian forms, such swarms on the banks of the streams; it is very 
as Peganum, Harmala, Fagonia cretica, Balanites small, floating like a speck before the eye. 
JEgyptiaca, Acacia Arabics, Alliaji, Grangea, The bite of this (the Peepsa) leaves a small 
Caluti'opis, SalvaJora Persica, extend through the spot of extravasated blood under the cuticle, very 
drier parts of India; and others, Cleome, Bal- irritating if not opened. A white-flowered rue, 
saiuodendron, Astragalus humutus, Cucumis colo- Kuta albiflora, is sometimes cultivated, and very 
cyuthis, Berthelotia, Anticharis Arabica, etc., have common ; truly wild at elevations of 8000 to 7000 
a less extensive range, and there is a striking feet; it is commonly used for all diseases of fowls, 
rcsetublaiice between the vegetation of tropical mixed with their food. Two species of bamboo, 
Africa and tropical Asia. Payong and Pniong of the Lepchas, here 

Zoim » — In descending from Darjeeling, the zones replace the Pao of the foot of the hills. Tho 
of vegetation are well marked. At a little below former florer abundantly, tJie culms, 20 feet 
7000 feet, or between 6000 and 7000, by (1) the high, being %vholly a diffuse panicle of itiflor- 
oak,cbesuut, and magnolia. (2) Immediately below esccncc. The Pi-aong bears a round head of 
6500, the tree-fern appears (Alsophila gigantea, flowers at the apex of the leafy branches. 

IPiu//*), a widely-distributed plant, common to the Tinihers. — A thousand feet above Punkabari 

Himalaya from Ncfial eastward to the Malay in the Outer Himalaya, the prevalent timber is 
PeuiiisuUi, Java, and Ceylon. Of this Dr. Hooker gigantic, and scaled by climbing Leguminosm, as 
siiw but one species in the inuuntains ; a very the Bauhiuia and Kobiuia, which sometimes sheath 
similar, or possibly distinct siiecies, grows at the the trunks or span the forest with huge cables 
foot of the outer range. (8) Palms, a species joining tree to tree. Their trunks arc also clothed 
of Calamus, the renoul of the Lepchas. The with parasitical orchids, and still more beautifully 
fruit of all tho Calami are eaten by the liepebus, with rottios (Suiudapsus), peppers, Guc^um, vinos, 
and the sUuus of larger species applied to various convolvulus, and Biguoniai. The beauty of the 
economic purpostrs. This, though not u very dmpery of the Pothos leaves is pre-eminent, 
large species, climbs lofty trees, and extends some ivhether for the graceful folds the foliage assumes, 
40 yards through the forest; 6500 feet is the upper or for tho liveliness of its colour; 
liiiiit of palms in tite Hikkirn Himalaya, and one From one steppe, the tument to Punkabari is 
E]>ecies alone attains so great an elevation. Four sudden and steep, and accompanied with a change 
other Calami range between 1000 and 60(i0 feet in soil and vegetutiou* The mica -slate and clny- 
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slato protrade everywhere, the former full of species is the Cncurbita ovifera, Linn, The 

g Articto. A giant forest replaces the stunted and crooked-necked variety, when about six inches 
ushy timber of the Terai proper ; of which the long, is well flavoured, but soon gets hard and 
Dnabaiiga and species of Terminalia form the stringy. The pear-shaped is the beat of any, but 
prevailing trees, with Cedrcla and the Gordonia must be dressed when young, Prop<agation only 
Wallichii. Smaller timber and shrubs arc in- by seed, and the plants should never be removed, 
numerable ; a succulent character pervades the but remain where sown, only thinning the weakly 
bushes and herbs, occasioned by the prevalence of ones. The soil should be a rich loam, the same 
Urticaccffi. Large bamboos rather crest the hills as for cucumbers. Train the plant on sticks. It 
than court the deeper sliade ; and of the latter is often necessary to fertilize the female blossoms, 
there is abundance, for the torrents cut n straight, by approaching 
deep, and steep course down the hill flanks ; the when charged wi 
gulleys they traverse are choked with vegetation, VEGETABLE 
and bridged by fallen trees, whose trunks are richly Abclmoschu« escuh 


than court the deeper sliade ; and of the latter is often necessary to fertilize the female blossoms, 
there is abundance, for the torrents cut a straight, by approaching the anthers of the male flower 
deep, and steep course down the hill flanks ; the when charged with pollen. — Riddell, 
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Abclmoschufl esculentus. ■ D. anguina. 


clothed with Dendrobium Piorardi and other Achyranthes aspera. 

epiphytical orchids, with pendulous Lycopodia, ^Brua lanata. 

and many ferns, Hoya, Scitaminem, and similar -d5"chynomonfi aspera. 

type* of the hottoet and dampeat climates. The 

forest 18 truly magnificent along the steep moun- a. porrum. 

tain sides. The proportion of deciduous trees is a. sativum. 

considerable, partly probably due to the abund- Alternanthcra scssilis. 

ance of the Dillenia, Cassia, and Stcrculia, whose Amarantus atropurpureus. 

copious fruit is all the more conspicuous from the campestns. 

leafless condition of the plant. The white or lilac 

blossoms of the convolvulus, like Thunbergia a! polygamus. 

and other Acanthaccm, were the predominant A. spinnsus. 

features of the shrubby vegetation, and very A. tomiifolia. 

handsome. All around, the hills rise steeply 6000 trxstw. 

or 6000 feet, clothed in a dense deep-green drip- 

pinjo^ forest. Torrents rush down the slopes, their Andropogon esoiilcntum. 
position indicated by the dipping of the forest Artocarpus integrifolia. 
into their beds, or the occasional cloud of spray Asparagus acerosus. 
rising above some more boisterous part of their ty‘Slcoroma»deluma. 

COUWe. j .# Atriplox heteranthera. 

Trade , — British India is largely independent of Bambusa. gp, 
all other countries for its supplies from the vegc- Basella alba, 
table kingdom . B. purpurea. 

* The Indian nut alone Batatas odults. 

Is clothing, meat, and trencher, drink and can, Bauhinia albula. 

Boat, cable, sail, and needle, all in one.» Bcnincasa cenfera. 

But its imports are also considerable ; in 1882-83, Beta^^^lgaris!^* 
os under : — Boerhaavia procumbens. 


Iinimrts. 

Canes, rattans, Ks.2, 46, 47G 
Caoutchouc, . . 2,11,010 


Basella alba. 

B. purpurea. 

Batatas cdults. 

Bauhinia albida. 
Bcnincasa ccrifera. 
Bergcra Kocnigii. 

Beta vulgaris. 
Boerhaavia procumbens. 
Brassica olcracca. 


Coffee, . . 

Coir, . . 
Corks, . . 
Cotton, raw. 


Exports. Brassica olcracca. 

Caoutchouc, Rs. 12,59,165 B. rapa. 

Coffee, . . . 1, 119,22,040 Bryonia coccinia. 


7,52,563 Coir, , . . 14,20,884 Byttncria herbacea. 

86,139 Cotton, . . 16,05,00,268 Caladium esoulentuni. 

2,35,797 Cotton goods, 2,57,20,616 Canavalia ensiformis. 
9,80,199 


Cotton, . . 16,06,00,268 

Cotton goods, 2,57,20,616 


Cotton goods, 24,81,00,625 Dyes and oolour- 
Dnigs, . . . 39,16,367 ing materials, 4,16,14,273 


Dyes, etc., . j^rmuanaveg 

Flax, raw, etc., 14,00,923 tables, , 
Fruits and vege- Rice, . . 

tables, . . 21,14,346 Wheat, . 

Gram and pulse, 8,76,476 Gram, jowaii, 
Gums and rosins, 11,78,231 bajra, etc. , . 


^,66,396 

14,00,923 


Fruits and vege- 
tables, , . 2,80,222 

Rice. . . , 8,47,58,404 


Hemp, .... 2,10,083 
Hops, . . . 4,29,829 

Jute manufao* 
turn, • • « 3,97,938 

Opium, . • . 3,692 

Paper, . . . 38,04,784 

SsM*. .... 3,26,212 
Spioec, betel-nuts, 
oloves, nutmegs, 

„ 61,08,637 

Sugar of all 


12,51,206 C. gladiata. 
r- C. groBsum. 

4,16,14,273 C. obtusifolia. 

- Capparis breviipina, 

2,80,222 C. Decaisnaei. 
8,47,58,404 Oapsella bursa-pastoris. 
6,07,13,170 Capsicum fnitesccns. 

C. minimum. 

31,73,426 C. purpureum. 


2,10,083 Gums and resins, 30,66,805 | Caralluma adscendens. 


. 4,29,829 Hemp, . . . 

Jute, raw, . . 

• . 3,97,938 Jatemanufae* 

• . 3,692 tures, . . 

. 38,04,784 Oils,. . . 

. . 8,26,212 Oil-oake, . . 
nuts, Opium, . . 

aegs, Perfumeiy, . 

.51,08,637 Seeds, . . 

1 Spices, . . . 

• 1,08,69,610 Sugar, , . . 


4,33,501 Carioa papaya. 
5,84,60,259 Chonopoaium album. 

Cleomo pentaphylla. 
1,48,78,304 Cocos nucifera. 
38,18,275 Comroelina communis. 
3,91,252 Convolvulus batatas. 
11,48,13,764 Coriandrum sativum. 

* 69,279 Cucumis usitata. 

7,20,25,931 Cuourbita citrullus. 
.37,69,109 O. maxima. 

67,86,420 C. ovifera. 

3,69,95,085 Oyamopsis psoraloides, 
9,89,358 Oynodon dactylon. 

, 67,10,265 Operas, sp. 

RWaUact. D»uotts wrota, 

Desmanthus natans. 
Dillenia soabra. 
i, . Hind, Bpedosa. 
the gourd Dioscerea aouleata. 


Carioa papaya. 


Tea, .... 19,80,515 Tea, ... . 3,69,96,085 O; 

TobMMM. . . 8,36,087 TobMoo. . . 9.86.358 g 

WoodT* . . »,»%844 Wood, «mb.r, 67,10,266 g 

— Dr.jEfooibef ; Hooker andThomion; A,It Wallace^ " 
VEGETABLE MARROW. ^ g 

SqusAb gourd, . . Bno. | Suppara roomro, . Hind, jy 
Thii very delicate vegetable of the gourd d 
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D. ntropurpurca. 

D. glabra. 

D. purpurea. 

D. rubella. 

Dolichos catjang. 

D. ensiformis. 

D. lablab. 

D. nilosuR. 

Emblica ofRoinalis. 

Eruca sativa. 

Erythroxylon arcolatum. 
Euphorbia pilulifora. 

Ficus racemoHa. 
Fneniculum vulgarc. 
Fungus, gp. 

Oisekia pharnaceoides. 
Gliniis trianthemoides. 
Grewia afftnis 
G. rigida. 

G. salicifolia. 

Hibiscus sabdariffa. 

H. Suratensis. 

Hoya viHdiflora. 

Ipomooa reniformisi. 

I. reptans. 

I. separia. 

Lablab vulgaris. 

Lactuca sativa. 

Lagenaria pipo. 

L. vulgaris. 

I^pidum sativum. 
Leptadenia reticulata. 
Lcucas aspera. 

Luffa angula. 

L. feetida. 

Ij. pontandm. 
Lycopersicum esoulentuni. 
Mangifcro Indica. 
Momordica charantia, 

]VT. charantia, var, 

M. dioecia. 

M. muricata. 

Morinda umbellata. 
Moringa pterygosperma. 
Musa sapientiim. 
Nasturtium, gp, 
Nelumbium sticciosum. 
Nymphsa nubesoens. 
Ocimum villosum. 

Oxalia oorniculatus. 
Phaseolus trilobus. 

Pisonia morindifolia. 
Pisum arvense. 

P. sativum. 

Pleotranthus aromatious. 
Portulaoca oleraoea. 

P. quadrifida. 

Premna integrifolia. 

P. serratifolia. 
Psophocarpus tetragono- 
lobus. 

Raphanus sativus. 

Rivea fragrans. 

Rothia trifoliata. 

Rumox vesioaria. 

Salsola Indioa. 

Sinapis, j^p. 

Solanmn inoertum. 



VEGETABLE TALLOW. 


VELLOKE. 


S. lycopeniiowm. 

S. molongunn, 

S. torvum. 

8. tuberosum, 
Sonchus olcraceiis. 
Spathcum Chinensc, 
Spinacia olerArea. 
Bponciias mangifera. 
Stellaria nmdia. 


Suscda Indies. 
Tatnarindua Indioa. 
Triautbema obcordata. 
Tribulus terrestris, 
Trichosanthes anguina. 
T. cucumerina. 

Vitis quadrangularis. 
Webera tetrandra. 
Ziayphus jujuba. 


Western Asia, Northern Africa, and Turkey in 
Europe appear abroad with veils (Burqa) so 
constructed as to conceal the lower part of the 
face. Their sisters in British India are almost all 
confined to their homes ; the few of humble rank 
who appear abroad have no covering on their 
faces. The veil of the Hindu women is nothing 
4 V 1 e * *'^*'*' garment brought over the face. 

The Chinwc raise a great abundance of vege- is always very carefully used by the highe^ 

Classes of women when they appear in the street. 


tables, jjiicl their range in the vegetable kingdom 
is extended beyond that of the people of Europe, 
perhaps only equalled by the races occupying 
Burma and Cambodia. A process of preserving 
vegetables by desiccating them, has been successful. 
While the moisture is completely abstracted, the 
other matters are left i)erfectly untouched and 
unaffected. Ai)art from the power of being able 
to put upon the. table at any season, and at a 
moment’s notice, any vegetable that may be 
desired, it affects largely tlie utilization of ranch 
waste fruit and vegetables, and affords a new 
means of keeping our armies and navies supplied 
with a very necessary pt)rtion of their commis- 
sariat. 

The following list shows the time needed for the 
ordinary plants to come to maturity : — 

Dnys. 

Onions, ^ . . CO to 90 

Maize, , . . iX) to 105 
Kpinage, ... 40 
I >agcnaria vulgaris, (K) to 90 
Cyamojjsis psora- 
loicles, . . 150 to 180 
Sorrel, . . . 42 to 60 
I Parpoo kiri (Portu- 
! laca?). . . 42to 56 
Fenugreek, . , 42 
Soi kiri, Tam. ? 42 
Sakotti kiri,TAM.?42 to 60 
Turnips, . . 90 
Cucumber, . . 60 

Water melon, . 90 to 120 
Musk melon, 


Days. 
10 to 12 


45 

50 

50 to 75 


Mustard, . . 

Cress, . . . 

French bean, , 

Double benn, 

.Scarlet runner, 

Amarantuatristis.ir) to CO 
A. oleraceua, . ,, 

A. campestns, ,, 

Egg plant, . 90 
Momordica char- 
antia, ... CO to 90 
Luff a Rcutangula,00 to 105 
Koscllc, . . . 150 
Snake gourd, . 90 to 135 
Radish, . . . 

Lettuce, . . • 35 to 42 

VEGETABLE TALLOW is obtained from the 
China tallow tree or Stillingia sebifera. It has 
flowered and seeded at Amritsar and I^horc. — 
Powell, Handbook, i. p. 423. 

VEGETABLE WAX is obtainable at Shanghai 
in China, in the northern parts of which and in 
.Japan the plant is indigenous. From its high 
melting point and other physical characteristics, it 
has of late attracted a good deal of attention. 
It is admirably suited as a material for the manu- 
facture of candles. . , 

In India, in the middle of the 19th century, Mr. 
Ix)arcr manufactured from castor-oil a solid oil, to 
which he gave this name, competing successfully, 
08 regards cost, with the cheapest oil or fat now 
employed in England. It was thought that his 
process of converting the oil into wax, by enabling 
the ryot to store the solid substance far more 
easily than the seed or fluid oil, would lead to the 
oil being expressed from the seed whilst clear 
and free from impurities. — Simmonds" Commercial 
Products, v. 64:0, See Wax. , 

VEHAK LAKE, in Salsette Island, about 16 
miles from Bombay, is an artificial reservoir 
formed to provide the town of Bombay with 
drinking water. The quantity of water supplied 
by the reserroir ia about 8,000,000 gallons 
a day, or between 12 and 18 gallons a head for 
the population of Bombay. — Imp, Gaz, 

VEIL. In the Koran, women ate enjoined 
to be concealed. The Muhammadan women of 


VELAIYA TbnSIKAR was born at Kanji- 
puram, but studied under the head of the Mantam 
of Sindupunturai in Tinnevelly. He wrote the 
following works: — Nallur Puranam, Virasing- 
katanar Puranam, Ishdalingka Kaittala Malai, 
Namasivaya Lilai, KiriiBhiia Haritiraparisata Lilai, 
and MayiK ttiraddai Malai. The Kalatti Puranam, 
commenced by his brothers Siva Pirakasa and 
Karumai Pirakasa, was also completed by him. 
He died at Perumatur. 

VELLALA or Vcllazhar, Vellaler or Vellan. 
Amongst the Tamil races who have adopted 
Brahmanism, the Yellala, alike in numbers and 
in social rank, take the chief place. They are 
very largely agricultural, and in the northern part 
I of the Tamil country take the honorific appellation 
of Mndali or lirst man, which seems to be from 
the same root as the word Mandal, the village 
headman of Bengal. In the southern districts 
they adopt that of Pillai. Their number in the 
Madrso Presidency in 1881 was 1.770,669. The 
designation Vcllala means charitable, andthey claim 
to be Vaisya of the Bhu-vansa or agricultural sec- 
tion. They believe that they came from the north. 
They are shorter and darker than Brahmans, 
darker even than the Teling people ; but they have, 
in general, well-formed countenances and graceful 
forms, though amongst them also occur the de- 
cidedly African lip and nose and forehead of which 
Mr. Logan makes mention. Under the native 
Tamil government this race alone was allowed 
to hold land in Tonda Mandalam. The Vellaler 
are, to the present day, said to be of foreign 
origin. They are called the Ganga Kiila, and are 
said to have come to the country on the invitation 
of Adondai of Tanjore, after overthrowing the 
Kurumbar, and to supply the deficient population 
of Tuluva-desam (modem Canara). A broken 
tribe of this name are said to wander about in 
the jungles of the Puducottah estote. They are 
scantily clothed, and subsist on the produce of 
the jungles. Srivigundam town in the Tinne- 
vclly district, in lat. 8® 38' 20" N., and long. 77° 
57' 20" £., has a fort occupied by Natha Kothi 
Vellalers, a caste of Sudras who have peculiar 
customs. There is also a fine temple. The Veilala 
of Ceylon are chiefly in the low country. 

VELLAR or Vasishthanadi river, in the Pen- 
insula, formed by the streams of the Tinunda 
and Kalrayan Hills in Salem district. It flows 
through the Attur pass into the plain of South 
Arcot, and across the latter district into the sea 
at Porto Novo. Totftl length about 186 miles. 
Since 1870 the Vellar or Pelandorai anicut, in 
the South Arcot district, has been built across 
the Vellar river for the irrigation of the fifty 
yillltges in the Chdlumbrura taluk. 

VELLORE, a town and military cantonment in 
Hie Carnatic, on the right bank of the Palar, in 
lat 12° 56' 17" N., and long. 79° 10' 17" E,, 70 
miles W. from Madras, and 895 feet above 
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VKLMA. 


VKNDIDAl). 


tl’c hc.a. It 18 known to the people fts Rai Ellur 
or Htony Kllorc, to distinguish it from Ellore 
on the sea-coast, w^hich they name Uppu Ellur or 
8alt Ellore. It has a strongly -huilt fortress, 
which is overlooked by hills in the vicinity. It 
seems to have been built about the beginning of 
the 16th century by the Vijayanagar rulers, but in 
1646 it fell to the four confederate Muhammadan 
kings, and in 1677 it and Ginji were captured by 
Sivaji. During the war of 1782 it was relieved 
by Sir Eyre Coote in the face of Hyder’a army. 
After the fall of Seringapatam, the family of 
Tipii, coriHisting of 12 sons and 8 daughters, 
wen* located in Vellore. On the 10th July 1806, 
the sepoys of the garriaon, incited by Tipu’s 
descendants, mutinied and massacred most of the 
oflieors and European soldiers, but were subdued 
by Colonel Gillespie with a party of the 19th 
Dragoons from A root, 18 miles distant, and a 
remnant of the Kuropoans saved, after which all 
th<* family of Tipu were removed to Bengal. 
The Pahsr river runs about half a mile from the 
fort. Besides its imposing and picturesque 
fortress, which contains many interesting build- 
ings, Vellore possesses a handsome Viahniivite 
temple witli some good curving. 

VEliMA, Ailina, Yclrni, or Vehuna, in the 
NorthiTii Teling country, are a dominant agri- 
cultural tribe with nvilitarv proclivities, who 
claim to be liajputs, and of (lescont from the 
rajas of AVarangal. Th(’y take the title of 
Rayndu. They are soldiers and agriculturists, 
brave and higl; spirited, and on points of honour 
will sacrifice themselves. In 1881 they numbered 
:U8.(0. 

VKEVPIT :N8E<n\(he Bir-buti of the liindus, 
about the size of the nail of the little finger. It 
appears in the rains, is of a bright red colour, 
and has a soft unctuous feel. An oil is <*xtractcd 
from t,hv 3 unctuous bodi('.s, which is used as a 
vesicating agent- and counter-irritant. 

MrlMANA, a TeUigu author of a large collection 
of })opu]ar ajihurisms and moral subjects, wdiom 
J)r. Galdwell supposes lived at the beginning of 
the 18th century. 

VP^NCA'l'FlS, a name of the idol of Balaji at 
Tri putty, near Madras. The idol is also called Ven- 
katrammaGovinda, also Vcacatachclla, and Venkat 
Eswara. The god of Tripatty w^as brought into 
notice by Ramanuja Chary a as an incarnation of 
Vishnu ; and^inco then the names liave been 
favourites amongst the Teling Hindus. 

VPiNDIDAD, the book containing the religious 
code of the Parsec Zoroastrians. It has under- 
gone three various processes of composition, of 
the Avesta, Zend, and Pa-zend. Th(? Avesta is 
of very ancient date, and is the groundwork of 
the existing Vendidad, though all of it almost 
is poat-Zertushtrian. In the course of time, 
several explanations and interpretations of the 
laws have been made, which acquired os much 
force as the original, and were incorporated with 
it. This is the Zend, and the incorporation of 
further explanations* was styled the Pa-zend, 
Avesta means direct higher knowledge, divine 
revelation. Zend means the explanation of this, 
and Fa-zend the supplements to the Zend, or 
further explanation of the Zend doctrine. All 
the three steps exist in the present Zondavesta, 
or more properly Avesta-Zend. In recent years, 
the researches of Chevalier Bunsen and Pro- 


fessors H. H. Wilson and Max Muller and Mr. 
Wheeler seem to prove that much of the earlier 
history of two branches of the Aryan race are 
embodied in the Vendidad of the ancient Persians 
and present Parsecs, and in the Vedas of the 
Hindiw. According to Dr. Hang, the opening 
to the Vendidad, or Code of the Fire-worshiiipers 
of Iran, dates from the most ancient times, and 
its contents are the reminiscences of the passage 
of the old Aryans into India on the south and 
into Persia on the south-west. According to 
Ch. Bunsen, the Aryan emigration from Sogd to 
Bactria took phacc prior to n.c. 5000, conse- 
quently before the time of Menes ; the immi- 
grations into the Indus country about B.C. 4000 ; 
and the opening to the Vendidad describes the 
RuccesHion of the foundation of the fourteen 
kingdoms, the last and most southern of which 
was the land of the Five Rivers (the Panjab). 
Also, according to that writer, in the same way 
that political tradition represents that of the 
we.stcrn aborigines, so does the Aryan one rc- 
pre.sent that of the eastern tribes in the primeval 
land. The vast climatic change wdiich took place 
ill tin; northern countries is attributed in the Bible 
to the action of water. In the other, the sudden 
freezing up of rivers is the cause assigned. Both 
may have re. iiUed from the same cause, the up- 
heaving of the land by volcanic action, elevating 
portions and deprcR.‘<ing into basins such as the 
Caspian Sea. 4'on months of winter is now the 
climate of Western Tibet, Pamir, and Bclnr at the 
present day, and corresponds with that of the 
Altai country, and the district east of the Kouen 
liUn, the paradise of the Chinese. The country at 
the sources of the Oxus and .laxartes, tliercfore, 
is supposed to bo the most eastern and most 
northern point whence the Aryans came. Where- 
ever the Indians may have fixed the dwelling- 
places of their northern ancestors, the Uttarukuru, 
>ve cannot, ho conslclcrs, venture to place the 
primeval scats of the Aryans anywhere but on 
the Rlopes of the Belur Tagh, in the high land 
of Pamir, between lat. 87*" ami 40° N., and long. 

and 00° E. Cn thi.s western slope of the 
Belur Tagh and the Mustagh (the Tian Shan or 
Celestial Mountains of the Cdiinese), the Haro- 
berezaiti (Albordsh) is likewise to bo looked for, 
which is invoked in the Zendavosta as the 
principal monnt-ain and the nrimcval source of 
the waters. At the present day, the old indi- 
genous inhabitants of that district, and generally 
those of Kashgar, Yarkand, Khoten, Turfan, and 
the adjacent highlands, are Tajak, who speak 
Persian, and who are all agriculturists. The 
Turkoman either came aft<T them and settled at 
a later period, or else they are aborigines whom 
the Aryans found there. On this point Chevalier 
Bunsen likewise remarks that the opening of the 
sacred code of the Vendidad as certainly contains 
an historical tradition of the Aryans, as does the 
14th chapter of Genesis an historical account of 
the oldest recorded war between Mesopotamia 
and Canaan. The Fargard is divided into two 
great parts, one comprising the immigration from 
the eastern and north-eastern primeval countries 
to J^ctria, in consequence of a natural cata- 
strophe and climatic changes, the other the 
subsequent extension of the Aryan dominions 
through Eastern Central Asia, which terminated 
in the Panjab. The following passage contains 



VKNERIDyE. 


VENI SANKARA. 


A genuine description of the climate of the 
primeval land of the Aryans, Iran proper ; 
— 'There Ingromaniyus (Ahriman), the deadly, 
created a mighty serpent, and snow, the work of 
Deva; ten months of winter are there, two of 
summer. ’ The following ]>a8Bage, which is omitted 
in the Huzureeh or Pehlovi translation, and which 
liASScn considers an interpolation, is irreconcil- 
able with the above : — * I'he warm weather lasts 
seven months, and winter five.* The fathers of 
the Aryans, therefore, originally inhabited Iran 
proper, the land of pleasantness, and they left 
it only in consequence of a convulsion of nature, 
by which a great alteration in the climate was 
caused. They did not follow the course of the 
Oxus, or they would have come in the first 
instance to Bactria, and not to Sogd. Their 
course, therefore, was more northerly. Its present 
climate is precisely Avhat the recoil describes it 
to have been when the changes produced by the 
above commotion took place. It has only two 
months of warm weather. In the course of the 
Aryans after Ihcir expulsion from the primeval 
country between Sogdiana and the Sutlej, they 
formed, by the conquest of fourteen countries, as 
many kingdoms in the whole of the eastern part 
of Central Asia and India proper, in the country 
of the Indus and its confluents. In the interven- 
ing countries they passed amongst the Turanians 
(Scythians and Turkomans), and there is evidence 
that the inhabitants whom they found in India 
were likewise Turanians. The main direction of 
these travellers was southerly, and on the southern 
bank of the Caspian is a group the nucleus of the 
Aryan Media. Under the heading Aryan will be seen 
Professor Muller's list of the successive settlements 
of the race. — Wheeler's History of India; Pro^ 
fessor Muller's Lectures ; Calcutta EevieWy 1859; 
Edinhurffh Review ; Bunsen's Egypt, iii. iv. 

VENEKIDAC, a family of molluscs of the class 
Conchifera, of the following genera ; — 

Venus, rec. sp. ; fossil, 260 sp. 

? Vohipift rugosa, fossil. 

Saxidomus Niittali, rec. 8 sp. 

Cytherwa, syn. Mcretrix, 80 sp. Dione, rec, 113 sp. ; 
fossil, 80 sp. 

Mcroe, syn. Cwneus, Sunetta, rec. 11 sp. 

Trigona, rec. 28 sp. ; also fossil. 

Sub~genus, Qratcloupia, fossil, 4 sp. 

Artemis, syn. Dosinia, rec. 85 sp. ; fossil, 8 sp. 

Sub-genera. Oyclina, rec. 10 sp. ; fossil, 1 sp. 
dementia, reo. 3 sp. 

Lucinopsts, syn. Dosinia, Mysia, Oyclina, rec. 10 sp. ; 
fossil, 3 sp. 

Ta^es, s^n, Paphia, Pullastra, rec. 78 sp. ; also 

Venorupis, syn. Oastrana, rec. 19 sp. ; also fossil. 

Petricofa, syn. Rupellaria, Ohori8t<mon, Naranio, 
rec. 30 sp. ; fossil, 12 sp. 

Olaucomya, syn. Olauconome, rec. 12 sp. 

VENGI, the ancient name of Southern Tcling- 
ana, the capital of which waa situated 5 miles 
N.NAV. from Ellore on the road to Nagpur, Two 
modem villages have been built on the riven, and 
called Pedda Vegi and Chinna Vegi. Buddhist 
princes reigned at Dara Nagara near Amaravati 
and at Veng|puram in Vengi-desam. 

VENlCE^pital of Yenetia, now an important 
seotion of the kingdom of Italy, is built oii 72 
islands on piles in the midst of a salt lagoon or 
shallow lahe. It is divided into tWjpK nnequal 
parts by the Canalazso, or Grand Canal, the course 
of which through the city follows the form of an 


inverted S ; is 800 feet wide, crossed near the 
middle of its course by the Ponte di Rialto, a 
Splendid marble structure of one spacious arch. 
In the midst of the labyrinth of canals and streets 
there are several large piazzas, nearly all of which 
are adorned with fine churches or palaces. The 
principal of these is the Piazza di San Marco, a 
large oblong area 562 feet by 232, surrounded by 
elegant buildings, and containing at its eastern 
extremity the metropolitau church of San Marco, 
a singular but brilliant combination of the Gothic 
and the oriental style of architecture. Before 
the discovery of the Capo of Good Hope by the 
Portuguese in 1480, Venice was one of the most 
powerful commercial and maritime states in 
Europe. The people of Venice had opened a 
trade route to India down the river Euphrates. 
Venetian merchants sailed from Venice to Tripoli, 
thence their goods were carried in caravans 
to Aleppo, which was a famous mart, whose 
reputation even Shakespeare did not fail to 
notice. From Aleppo the caravans made their 
way to Bir, on the banks of the Euphrates. Here 
the merchandise was transferred to boats, and 
conveyed down the river to a point near Baghdad 
on the Tigris. Baghdad being reached, the mer- 
chandise was then transferred to boats on the 
Tigris, and carried down to Bussora and Che 
island of Orrnuz in the Persian Gulf. In those 
days Ormuz was the greatest emporium in the cast. 
There all the velvets, cloths, and manufactures of 
the west were exchanged for the spices, drugs, 
and precious stones of the cast. The wealth 
acquired by the merchants of Venice in their 
trade with tlic east excited the envy of the whole 
of Europe. The Portuguese especially spared no 
expense in their endeavours to discover a new 
route to India, and, after nearly a century of the 
most indomitable exertions, they in the latter 
DMt of the 15th century found their way to 
Calicut by way of the Cape. The Indian trade of 
those days was revolutionized. In a very short 
time the trade routes by the Red Sea and the 
Euphrates were completely forgotten, and the 
cheapest and shortest route between Europe 
and India was the high sea; but, after making 
use of the sea route for 500 years, the route 
followed by the ships of king Solomon and Hiram, 
king of Tyre, is again found to be the best, and 
the great ships of the Peninsular Company make 
Venice their final port. 

Venice was founded about a.d. 452 by those 
who fled from before Attila the Hun. So 
early as a.i>. 525, it was importing silks from the 
east ; and from a.d. 802 dates her great trade in 
eastern spices, drugs, and silka Both Genoa and 
Venice co-operated in the Crusades, and both 
suffered by the capture of Constantinople by the 
Ottoman Turks, a.d. 1453; and Venice yet further 
in consequence of the annexation of Syria and 
Egypt to the Ottoman empire by Selim, a.d. 1516-17. 
\Vhen:Venice, a.d. 1476-87, acquired possession 
of Cyprus, Famagusta became the emponum of its 
overland trade with the east, both through Egypt 
and Syrii^ and continued to be the first oom- 
merciiJ city of the Levant, until taken by the 
Tur^AD. 1670:71. 

VENI SANHARA, the bindi^ of the braid, 
a drama by Bhatta Narayana. The plot is taken 
from the Mahabharata, and relates how Dra^adi 
was dragged by the hair of her head by Duh- 
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VENKATAGIRI. 


VERBENACE^. 


into tho hall of the Kaurava ; ahe left it | 
unbraided till the death of the Kaurava. — DoivBon, 
VENKATAGIRI, town and ancient zamindari 
(State in Nellore district, Madras. The town 
(lat. 13*^ bT r N., and long, ir bV 20'' E.) 
contained, in 1871, 7624 inhabitants. The estate 
pays to Goveroment a pesh-kaah or permanent 
levenue of £40,400. — Imp. Gaz. 

VENKULLY, a town near Quilon. Its cliffs, 
about midway between Quilon and Trevandrum, 
are immediately on the sea -beach, and rise 
almost perpendicularly to 80 and 180 feet, capped 
by 25 to 40 feet of laterite. Immediately below 
the laterite are variegated sands 40 to 60 feet in 
thickness ; and below all, generally at the base of 
tlie small cliffs, are the lignite and carbonaceous 
deposits. Where the cliffs rise to 130 or 160 
feet, two, three, or more deposits of lignite occur. 
At Quilon, layers of lignite shell lie immediately 
above the shell limestone. 

VENTILAGO AOALYCULATA, a native of 
tho northern parts of India. 

VENTILAGO MADERASPATANA. Gart 
Fanis viminalis. Humph. 

Kuktupita, * . Benq. I Surati pette-tige, . Tel. 
Brra ohiratali, . . Tel. | Suralatige, BurugudU, „ 
Grows throughout the E. Indies and Archi- 
pelago. The fiiuiermen of Amboyna use the 
climbing stems as substitutes for ropes. It is n 
very large climbing shrub, a native of forests and 
other uncultivated places amongst the mountains, 
dowering during the cold season. — Roxb, 

VENUS, supposed to be from Vana, Sansk., 
the fair one, but the etymology of the word is 
also given from Banu or Benu of Eastern Asia ; 
Hebrew, Benoth ; Syrian, Benos ; and the Greek 
and Latin forming Venus. Venus is the analogue 
of Bhawani. Venus in Sanskrit is also called 
Asphujit (A^pchrti) ; Maghabhava, son of Magha; 
ShodoMnsa, having 16 rays ; and Sweta, the white. 

In Assyria and Babylonia, Baaltis was the ana- 
logue of Venus, an active an(l independent power ; 
Jstar was the g^dess of love and war, the patron- 
ess of the moon ; and the planet Venus, the 
equal, and sometimes the rival of the male deities. 

In the temple of Venus at Cyprus, the pre^ding 
divinity was placed in the porch, as in a kind of 
shrine or enclosure. The second book of Kings 
(xvii. 30 ), when recounting the idolatrous prac- 
tices of the people transported by the Assyrian 
monarch into the Samaritan cities, observes that 
^e *xnen of Babylon made Sucooth-Benoth,’ 
which is literally rendered by Parkhurst, the 
tabernacle of the daughters, or the young women 
Calmet, however, snppoees that we are to under- 
stand Benoth as denoting a female idol, the Benos 
of the Sniau, and the Yeaw of the (keeks and 
heathen atnmgera there made booths 
or tents in bononr of the deitj' whom thejr wor^ 
shbtped, and lenrssentatiomi of paTilfama ooo- 
seeraM to Venna may be seen on many andent 
These tents of Venus, the onocoth- 
Bmoth of Uie Babylonians, the tsbemnnle M 
Molod^ and the siker ahrinea of Diana, mutaaUy 
illnstiate each other. TbeproeesBonofi^ls was 
of flNonent ooouiienoe in antiqd^. Thejjoda 
wve oanied in ohaiiots, nidies, or 
^TitimiTT. analoaona to the ibiinsa of the Bpheaian 
idosTmie image in tople of 

•mod, got, wee oenied ont Ae day Wore to 
another building. Among the Egyptiana, ti>s 


shrine of Jupiter was annually transported over 
the river (Nile) into Libva, and after some days 
returned, as if the god himself were come from 
Ethiopia. The sacred procession of idols was 
also common among the Gauls, who, according to 
SulpitiuB Sevenis, carried their gods into the ddds, 
protected from the profanation of vulgar eyes by 
a white veil. Examples of the portable shrine are 
common in Russia, and in all the countries of the 
Greek Church. The np» of the Greeks, says Dr. 
Clarke, as well as the tabernacles of the eastern 
nations, were sometimes not only portable, but 
they were so small, that the Kioretitpm used for 
enclosing them could also be carried. The idols 
of the Hindus are generally kept in tho intericir 
of temples, but during festivals the idol is 
placed in a car with or without wheels, or in a 
palanquin, and is carried out dressed up with all 
the jewellery of the temple, preceded by the 
deva-dasa and the Brahmans. When outside the 
temple, the worshippers burn camph(>r aud present 
cocoanuts as offerings, and the dancing girls sing 
and dance before the god, and the Brahmans 


chant passages from the Puranas. If at night, 
fireworts are also exhibited. Some of the cars or 
rath are of great size, with large wh^ls. The 
village gods at stated periods are carried round 
the village boundaries. The Venus of the Hindus 
is Rati. — Milner's Seven Churches of A sia^ p. 132. 

VENUS FLOWER BASKET, a siliceous 
sponge of the Philippines, is the Euplectella 
aspergillum. Euplectella cucumer, Owen^ occurs 
in the Comoro Islands, in B. Africa ; Japan hw 
the glass-rope sponge, Hyalonema Sieboldii ; 
Rossella Phuippinensis is a sponge of Cebu 
Island, Philippines; lace-work sponge of Cebu 
is the Meyerina claviformis ; Geodia Japonica is 
the great vase-shaped sponge of S. Japan. 

VERAJENDERPET, situated on the road lead- 
ing to Cannanore from Mercara, 20 miles from 
the latter place. There is a cross-road from 
Mysore, which joins the road to Cannanore a few 
miles below Verajenderpet, and along this road 
passes all the direct trtabc between Mysore and 
the coast. ^ , 

VERAPOLT,atown in Travancore State, Madras, 
in lat. 10® 4' N., and long. 76® 19' 20" B., 9 miles 
north-east of Cochin ; the seat of a Carmelite 
mission and of the Viciar-Apostolic.— /wip. Gaz. 

. VERATRUM NIGRUM. Li-lu, Chw., black 
hellebore, takes its name from the dark colour 
of ite roota The flowers are mostly white, dark- 
parole, and green. It is cultivated in a rich 
gaiden soil by seed, or dividing the roo^ whiOh 
contain powerful medicinalproperties.— /fMictew. 

VBRBASCUM THAP8US. , Linn. 

V. Indioum, WaU. | Valki*; . . . Kafoba. 

Qhidtr, Fhanrak, Obinab. 1 Spin khaniar, TaiFS-lFO. 

This plant grows in Euxbpe, in the Caucasus, 
Siberia, and in the Himalaya, up to 11,000 feet, 
a white - flowered varied opoasioDally occurring 
at the higher elevations. It is eaten by camels, 
goats,' etc. * In Bissahtr the root is given as medi- 
dne. — Roxb.: Voiot 

VERBENACEJI, useful order of planta 

in the East Indies, oomprising the twvain tribe, 
consist of 19 genera, l6S species,— 40 Oleroden- 
dron, 1 JMphyla, 14 .Gatticarpa, 86 l^nwa, 26 
Vitex, B C^gea, 1 Syn^orema, 8 Omoluia, 2 
Tectbna, 1 Phryma, I Stoeptiudi, 8 Verbena 1 
Stao^tarpheta, 2 Eapania, 5 Lantapa,. 1 Asaphes, 
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VERBENA OFFICINALIS. 


VERNONIA ANTHELMINTICA. 


.1 Glossocarya, 1 HymenopyramiB, 1 ATiccnnia. i 
Of the genua Verbena, several exotica are culti- 
vated; these are pretty little flowering plants 
which require shelter anrl good drainage. Species 
of the genera CIcrodendron, Callicarpa, Premna, 
Vitex, and Graclina furnish useful products.— 
Jafrcy. . . 

VFiRBENA OFFIuTNALIS, common vervain, 
grows throughout Europe, America, Persia, and 
the Himalaya. It is the holy herb of Dioscoridcs, 
who ascribed great powers to it, especially in 
incantations. In most countries where it grows 
it seems to have been invested with extraordinary 
powers. It entered into the composition of various 
charms and love philters, and has even now a 
popular reputation for predisposing persons favour- 
ably towards those who administer a dose to 
them. This plant is described as astringent, 
febrifuge, etc., but has fallen into just neglect. 
Still among the ancient Greeks and Gauls it held 
the highest place in popular estimation ; it was 
used to purify the altars, and formed the crowns 
of heralds and ambassadors. The Druids gathered 
it wjth the same marks of 'pneration as the 
miflletoe, next to which it was r v^ r^d. Formerly 
employed extensively as a men . it was also 
the base of numerous philters or love potions, 
and hence deriveti ite name of Veneris vena, or 
source of love. It is well known for its strong 
aromatic lemon scent. It grows from cuttings or 
layers, and no doubt would also from seed, as it 
blossoms freely. 

VERBENA TRIPHYLLA. Leher. 

Aloyaia citriodora. 

Pihi«bhungara, . Dokh. 

This plant is a native of Chili. An infusion 
when cold is administered as a cooling drink in 
fevers, slight catarrhs, etc. 

VERBESINA PROSTRATA. Bhangra, Hind. 
A small creeping plant growing in wet soil. A 
white variety is much used in medicine. Alche- 
mists believe there is a black -flowered species, and 
eagerly search for it. — Eng. Cyc, ; Riddell; 0\%. 

VERDDHAMANA, Mahavira, the 24th Tirfchon- 
kara of the Jains ; one. of the four eternal Jinos, 
born in Bebar. — As. lies. pp. 282, 292. 
VERDIGRIS. Enq. Subacetate of copper. 

Malay. 
Malkal. 
. Rus. 
. Sansk. 
Sp. 


Loraon-acented verbena. 
Lemon-Roented vervain. 


Zungar, ... . Abab. 
Tung-ta’ing, . . Chin. 
Tungluh, ... „ 

Vert-dc-gris, . , .'Fr. 
Gninspau, . . . Ger. 
Chungal, . . Gu J, , . Hind. 
Verderame, .... It. 
Jingal, .... Kash. 


Vennicelli or vermichelly is an Italian com- 
position of various edible articles, reduced to a 
paste, and formed into slender worm-like pieces, 
from whence its name. The simian of India is 
made from wheaten flour. The Chinese make 
coarse kinds of vermicelli from rice flour, at»<l 
they are used by both natives and foreigners in 
making soups. The Yin-sze or silver thready arc 
vennicelli made from wheaten dough, drawii out 
on a frame and dried in the sun. 

I..ock-8oy also is a kind of vermicelli prepared 
from rice at Cochin-China, and thence exporti'd 
in considerable quantity to Japan and China, 
where it is much esteemed. It is transparent, 
and gives a consistence to soup. Chine..'?e lock-soy 
is opaque, and less esteemed. 

The natives of India usually prepare Raywian 
vermicelli between the hands instead of using a 

g ress. Saywian-ka-takhta, a board for making 
aywiauon. Vermicelli is also prepared by being 
run through sieve holes into hot water. — Morriso7i\s 
Comp. 1)c$.; M^Cidl. 

VERMILION. 

Chin. 


Sanam, 

Sennang, . 

Jar, . . 

Pittalata, 

Carflenillo, 

Verdete, Verdegris, 
Vungalap-patchei, Tam. 
Zenghalie-patte, . Tei... 
Subacetate of copper, of a beautiful bluish-green 
colour, extensively used by painters and in dye- 
ing. — Ainslie; Rohdcy MSS.; Faulkner; M^C, 
VERDITER, a blue piMent, made by decom- 
posing a solution of Bul]pate of copper with the 
addition of chalk. 

VERJUICE. 

Verjut, » . . . » Fb. I Agresto, • • • • It. 

Agrest, .... Ger. | Agraz, Sf. 

A kind of harsh vinegar, made of the expressed 
juice of the wild apple or crab. The term is also 
^plM to the expressed juice of unripe grapes. — 

VERMICELLI. Enu., Pr., It. 


Fen-sse, Yin-sze, . Chin. 
Lock-soy, ... „ 

MeeUieep6n,Proppen, DuT. 
Nttdeln, .... Oeb. 


Save. Hind. 

TaglioUni, .... IT. 

Alterias, 8 p. 

SemeySaywian, Tax«»Tbl. 


Yin-chu, . . , 
Taze-fon-shwang, 
Vermilioon, . 


Dut. 


Sulphide of mercury, Eno. 
Re<l sulphurot of ,, ,, 

Cinnabar, . Eng., Ger. 


This substance is mentioned in Jeremiah xxii. 
14, and Ezekiel xxiii. 14. In China this beautiful 
pigment is made by mixing together two cal-ties 
of red sulphur and one catty of mercury, and sub- 
liming the mixture. The crystalline sublimato on 
the cover of the alembic is called cinnabar, whilst 
that on the sides is the vermilion. Thifse bright 
red or dark orange acicular crystals are carefully 
powdered, levigated, decanted, and dried upon 
tiles, and then sifted, sorted, and packed in glazed 
black paper in quantities of about an ounce. The 
more patiently and thoroughly the vermilion is 
ground, the more beautiful is the red colour. 
The article is regularly exported .to England, in 
boxes of some 60 catties, selling at an advance of 
some 25 per cent, upon the current cost of 
mercury. Foh-kien vermilion is the best, but it 
is made in other Chinese towns. It is often 
adulterated with minium or oxide of lead, and 
with sesquioxide of iron. Large quantities arc 
used for colouring candles, and paper for stamp- 
ing and writing purposes, and in the making of 
varnishes. — Smith, Mat. Med. 

VERNAG, in Kashmir, is the source of the 
rivefr Jhelum. It is a sheet of water, the reflec- 
tions of which are from azure to turquoise an<l 
emerald. 

VERNICIA MONTANA. Lour. (Elaococca 
montana), a tree of Gochin-Cnina and China, yields 
a clear yellowisb-coloured fatty oil. 

VERNONIA ANTHELMINTICA. Willd. 

BaocharoidcB anth. Matnch 


Berratiila anthelmintica,i2. 
Oonyza anthel., lAnn. 

Som raj^ «... Bing. 
Kali ziru . . . Dttkh. 
Purple fleabane, . £no. 
Bakohi Hind. 
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Afcaridia Indica, Juss. 
Kanana ziraka, . Sanhk. 
Sauni naya, . * . Singh. 
Kaattu siragum, . Tam. 
Adivi jilakarra, , Tel. 

The small and dark -coloured seeds are extremely 
bitter. They are considered as powerfully an- 
thelmintic, and are also an ingredient of a com- 
pound powder which is occasionally prescribed in 
cases of snake-bite. An infusion of them is 
given on the Malabar coast for coughs and in 
fatulencies. A rather hard flbre is obtained from 
this plant. — Boxh. ; Voigt ; Aim.; M. E. J. K 



VERNONIA CINERRA. 


VESPIDiE. 


VERNONIA CINEREA. Ia$b. 


0. purpurda, Linn, 

C. mollif, Waid, 
Sira-Bhengalnir, . Tam. 
Nediitu, .... 

Qariti kamma, . . Tel. 


Sarratttla cineroa, Rk. 

Oonyza cinerea, Linn, 

Chata koksun, . . Bbno. 

Kak-jangi, . , . Hind. 

Saha'devi, ... „ 

Puvanku runal, Malbal. 

This annual plant grows in the Peninsula and 
in Bepgal. Its seeds are used in medicine, and 
said to be a powerful anthelmintic. All the parts 
of the plant are very bitter, used as a diaphoretic 
in fever, and its ground seeds are used to destroy 
vermin in the hair. Dr. Wight gives V. cony- 
zoides, multi flora, Neilgherrensia, pectiniformis, 
salvisefolia, and Wightians, to which Voigt adds 
V. aspera, muliiflora, vagans, and volkamerise- 
folia. — Roxh, ; Voigt; Waring; Ainslie; Powelly 
Handbook ; Useful Plants ; 0\Sh. ; Birdwood. 
VERNONIA VOLKAMERI^FOLIA. D.C. 


This good-sized tree occurs on the South Travan- 
core ghats, at about 3000 to 4000 feet elevation 
(Attraymallay Ghat), but has not been found on 
the Ncilgherrics, or anywhere north of the Palghat 
gap ; but if it be the volkameriscfolia of D.C. (and 
Colonel Beddome^s specimens were named at Kew), 
it also occurs in Nepal. Its timber is soft and 
worthless. It is the only commsitee known to 
Colonel Beddomc in the Madras r residency which 
grows to a tree, except Monosis; but Vernonia 
Javanica, a considerable tree, occurs in Ceylon, 
and is probably also found in S. Tinncvelly or 
Travancorc . — Beddomoy FI. Sglv, 

VERSOVA, a basaltic island, one of the numer- 
ous islands which fringe the Bombay Archipelago. 
It is in lat. 19° T 40" N., and long. 72° 47' E., and 
now desolate ; about 7 miles north of Mehim, 
north of Bombay. — Findlay, 

VESADjE or Bisadac or Besadm are alluded 
to in the Uact of Palladius do moribus Brach- 
manorum, written about A.D. 400, and the same 
name is apnliod by Ptolemy to a similar race 
inhabiting Northern India. 

VESPA MAGNIFICA. Sm, This enormous 
hornet, nearly two inches long, was brought to Dr. 
Hooker at Choongtain in Sikkim alive, in a cleft 
stick, lolling out its great thorn-like sting, from 
which drops of a milky poison distilled. Its sting 
is said to produce fatal fevers in men and cattle, 
which may very well be the case, judging from 
that of a Binallcr kind, which left great pain in 
his hand for two days, while a feeling of numb- 
ness remained in the arm for several weeks. It 
is called Vok by the Lepcha race, the common 
name for any bee. Its larvae are said to be 
greedily eaten, as are those of various allied in- 
sects . — Hooker y Him. Jour, ii. p. 26. 

VESPERTILIONIDAE, the bat family of mam- 
mals, which may be thus shown : 


Suh-Fani, SootophUine* 

Sootophiloi serotinui, Jerdon, 

Vespertilio nootula, Geoff, | V. serotinus. Sehr. 

Europe, Himalaya, T;^e Range beyond Muasoori. 

S. Leitleri, Jerdon, 

Vespertilio dasyearpus, Blyihy hairy-armed bat, T^ne 
Range, Himalaya. 

B. paobyomas, Jetdony the thiok-muzBled bat of India. 

Si CoromandelianUB, Jefd, (Kerivoula Sykesii, Chray, 
EU,)y the Ooromandel bat of all India. 

8. lobattts, Jerd, (Vespertilio abramus, Temm.), the 
lobe-eared bat of India. 

8. fuliginosus, Jerd, (Nyotieejus atratus, Blyth)^ the 
smoky bat of Nepal. 

8. fulviduB, WJUy Tenasserim. 


S. puroiloides, China. 

Noctulinia nootula, Gray, 

Vespertilio laaiopterus, ^h. 1 V. altivolans, While, 

V. labiata, Hodg.y Blyih. 1 
The noctule bat of England, Nepal ; flies high. 
Nyctioejus Heathii, Morsf.y Bl.y largo yellow bat, 
Southern and Central India. 

N. luteus, Blyth (N. flaveolus, Horsf,)y Bengal yoUow 
bat, all India, Assam, Burma. 

N. Temminokii, Jerd, 

Vespertilio belangeri, Ocoff. \ V. noctuliniis. Is, Oeqff, 
Common yellow bat of India, Burma, Mcdayana. 

N. casianeus, Or.y Bly.^ chesnut bat of Bengal, Burma, 
Malayana. 

N. atratuB, Blyth (Scotophilus fuliginosus, Bly,)y sombre 
bat of Darjeeling. 

N. canus, Blyth (Scotophilus Madcraspatanus, Gray), 
hoary bat of all India. 

N. omatuB, Blythy harlequin bat of Darjeeling. 

N. nivicolus, Hod.y Hora.y near the snows of Sikkim. 

Sub-Fam. Vespertllionina). 

Losiurus PearsonL Horsf.y Bl. (Noctulinia lasiura, 
Hodgvm)y the nairy-winged bat of Darjeeling. 
Murina suillus, Jtrd, 

N. lasiura, Hodg, j L. Pearsoni, Bl, 

The pig bat of Darjeeling, Malayana. 

M. formosa, Jerd.y the beautiful bat. 

Vespertilio, Blodg. I Nyctioejus TickclU, Blyth, 
Kerivoula, Gray. | N. Isabellinus, Horsf, 
Central India, Nepal, Sikkim, Darjeeling. 

Kerivoula picta, Jerd. (Vespertilio kerivoula, Bodd.)y 
all India, Burma, Malayana. 

K. pallida, Blythy the pale painted bat of Chybasia. 

K. papulosa, Jmf. , the papillose bat of Ceylon, Calcutta, 
Java, Sumatra. 

K. tenuis? Tomes (Vespertilio tenuis), Java, Sumatra. 
K. Hardwickii, Tomes (Vespertilio Hardwiokii), Java, 
Sumatra. 

Vespertilio caliginosus, Tonies^ mustacboed bat of 
India. 

VESPIDiE, a family of insects belonging to 
the order Hymenoptera. It comprises the species 
of the genus Vespa of Linnmus, of which the 
common wasp and the hornet arc familiar examples. 
They were formed into a family by I^trcille, under 
the name of Diplop tera, afterwards changed into 
Diplopteryga by Barby. They form the third and 
last division of the first sub-section (Praedones) 
of the second section (Aculeata) of Hymenoptera 
in Westwood's revision of Latrcillc's arrangement. 
When at rest they fold their win^ throughout 
their entire length, whence their distinctive; 
appellation. The wings of all the insects of the 
family have a similar neuration, their eyes art' 
lunate, and there are glands at .the extremity of 
the labrum. The four wings have one marginal 
and three perfect submarginal cells, with an 
incomplete terminal submarginal cell. Among 
the wasps are insects of the most dissimilar habits ; 
some solitary, others living in societies, some 
phytophagous, others carnivorous. Such as are 
social rival the bees in the complicated instincts 
which regulate their societies. Among the wasps, 
structure, and not economy, is the real source of 
essential character. Each species of the solitary 
wasps comprises males ana females only, and 
constitutes the family Eumenidae. The genera 
Eumenes and Odynerus belong to it. The habits 
of the solitary wasps are interesting. Odynerus 
muxariuB (Vespa muraria) of Linnseus makes a 
hole several inches deep in the sand, or in the 
sides of walls, constructing a tube of earthy paste, 
at first straight, and then curved at its entrance. 
In this buxrow it oonstnicts its cell, and deposits 
in the cavity of the interior cell from eight to 
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VESYA. 


VICHITRA-VIRYA. 


tw<»Jvo little green catcrpillarfl, arranging them 
spirally in layers above each other. In the midst 
of these it deposits its eggs, then closes the mouth 
of the hole with the materials of the tube, which 
it had used as a sort of scaffold. The larvse when 
hatched feed upon the caterpillars. The social 
wasps constitute the restricted family of Vespidse 
of Westwood, the Polistides of Saint Fargeau. 
They live in numerous societies, consisting of 
males, females, and neuters, which are temporary, 
being dissolved at the approach of winter. The 
mandibles of the Vespidro proper are not longer 
than broad, and broadly and obliquely truncated 
at their extremities. — Eng, Cyc, I 

VESYA. Tel. The third of the three great 
sections of the Hindus, their third cast or caste. 
There are four castes, — the Brahman, the Chetria 
or Kshatriya, the Vaisya, and the Sudra. The 
pure Vaisya occupies himself in commerce and 
other peaceful avocations. 

VETAKIRI MUDALIAR was born in 1795. 
He established a press in Madras, and published 
editions of several classical works. Besides four 
ethical poems, Manuniti Satakam, Manuvikkiyana 
Patakam, Niti Sintamani, and Sanniarkkassaram, 
he prepared the addendum to the Jaffna Tamil 
Dictionary, and composed the additions to the 
11th part of the Nikandu, printed at Manepy in 
1843. 

VETAL, the de non -god of the non- Aryan 
races. Outside almost every Hindu village in the 
Dekhan is a ciiole of large stones, sacred to 
Vetal. Vctala, a goblin that haunts cemeteries 
and animates dead bodies. ’"Vctala-Deva, king of 
the demons. — As, Fes. ix. p. 120. 

VETALA-PANCHAVIN8ATI. Sansk. The 
twenty-five stories of the Vetala, by Jambhala- 
datta. It is the Hindi Baital-Pachisi, and has 
been translated into all the languages of India. 

VETUSTA or Betusta, the Jhelum or Hy- 
daspes, one of the sacred rivers invoked by a 
Brahman when saying his daily prayers. 

VETUVAR, a forest and hunter tribe in Malabar 
and Konkan. They are predial slaves. A sub- 
division of the Vetuvar is employed in agriculture, 
also as boatmen and salt-makers. 

VI. Sansk. A privative term, as Viragi, with- 
out desire ; the a privative of Latin. 

VIBHISHANA, brother of Ravana, who sided 
with Rama, and was therefore seated on his 
brother's throne. 

VIBHUTI, also Vibudi. Tam. The sacred 
ashes of burnt cow-dung with which the Hindu 
Saiva sect besmear their forehead, and sometimes 
their whole body. See Tripundra. 

VIBURNUM, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Loniceracem. The species con- 
sist of shrubs with opposite petblate leaves and 
corymbose flowers. Drs. Wight and Voigt name 
12 species. V. cotinifoliuni, D, Don^ and V. 
fostens, plants of Kagban and the Himalaya.-— 
Stewart, 

VIBURNUM OPULUS. Lindley, 

Bineh-k'itt, . . . Chin. | Snowball, ... Bno. 
Guelder rose, • . Sno. | 

This ornamental shrub, called snowbatl, grows 
also in China, where its leaves are used as a 
purgative. 

VIBURNUM PUNCTATUM, Him- in Dim. 
^od, p. 142, the Viburniim aoniniiiattim of 
• WaUich, W. Prod, 88$, is s tuiddl^ijaod or 


small tree, very common in many of the sub-alpine 
and alpine jungles from no gr^t elevation up to 
6000 met ; it is also found on the Himalayas and 
in Java^ — Beddome, FI, Sylv: 

VIBURNUM STELLIONUM. Rich, 

Aklu, Ouch, Kuoh, Kaoh. I Thalin . . of KoraRAB. 

V. cotimiolium, V. foetens, and V. stelUonum 
form the underwood of forests in the N.W. 
Himal^an valleys. The wood is used chiefly for 
fuel. The berries of both V. foetens and V. cotini- 
folium are edible. — Mr, Powell ; Cleghom ; 
Stewart. 

VICHITRA-VIRYA, son of Santanu, raja of 
Hastinapur, married Amba and Ambalika, daughters 
of the raja of Kasi, but he died without children. 
His widows were taken by his half-brother Vyasa, 
and were the mothers of Dhritkrashtra and Pandu. 
Vyasa also begat Vidura out of a slave girl of 
Ambika. Dhritarashtra, Pandu, and Vidura were 
thus half-brothers. 

Arrian gives the story thus: *He (Hercules) 
had a daughter when he was advanced in years, 
and, being unable to find a husband worthy of her, 
he married her himself, that he might supply the 
throne of India with monarchs. Her name was 
Pandca, and he caused the whole province in 
which she was born to receive its name from her.* 
This, says Tod, is the very legend contained in 
the Purana of Vyasa (who was Heri-cul-es, or 
chief of the race of Heri), and his spiritual 
daughter Pandea, from whom sprang the grand 
race of the Pandu, and from whom Dchli and 
its dependencies were designated the Pandu 
sovereignty. Her issue ruled for 31 generations 
in direct descent, or from B.c. 1120 to 610, when 
the military minister, connected by blood, was 
chosen by the chiefs, Who rebelled against the last 
Pandu king, represented as ‘ neglectful of all the 
cares of government,* and whose deposition and 
death introduced a new dynasty. Two other 
dynasties succeeded in like manner by the usurp- 
ation of these military ministers, until Vikram- 
aditya, when the Pandu sovereignty and era of 
YudisWa were both overturned. According to 
a writer in the Westminster Review, Vichitra-virya 
died childless, and Vyasa begot two sons by his 
two widows, and a third son by a slave girl, whom 
the third widow, Ambika, surotituted ror herself. 
This practice of a relative raising children for a 
deceased childless relative is sanctioned by Menu, 
who says : ^ On failure of issue by the husband, Uie 
desired offspring may be procreated either by his 
brother or some other near relative, called Sapinda, 
on the wife, who had been duly authorized.’ r andu 
also, when lamenting his onildlessness, says to 
Pritha, * In distress men desire a sou from the 
oldest brother-in-law.’ Menu, regarding the 
choice of a husband, enjoifis parents to sdect a 
handsome son-in-law ; and ados, ^ Three years let 
a damsel wait, though ahe be marriageable, but 
after' that term let her choose for herself a hus- 
band of equal rank.’ Another mode of ancient 
Hindu marriage was the Swayamvara or self- 
ehoioe, where a girl chose her own husband. In 
the Mahabharata, the eases of Pandu with Pritha, 
Yudishtra with Devika, Sidiadeva with Vijaya. 
Sivi and Devaki, Nsla and Damayanti, DiaatMi 
and Arjuna, are mentioned*. Menu describe eight 
inodes of marriage, viz. Brahma, Deva, Arsha, 
Prajf^ya, Asura, (laadbarva, Bakshaia, and the 
eighth and worst, Phisecha; the fiiat sta for a 
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Brahmai^f the four last for a warrior, and the Veda of nine, with eleven hundred ahac^ha or 
same four, the Rakahaaa except^, for the third branches, in various divisions and subdivisions. 
andfouithcla8S.-—TFes<.i2sv*, April 1868; Prinsep The Vedas, in truth, are infinite, but were re- 
hy Tkomcuf Tod*$ Bajaithariy i. p. 81. duced by Vyasa to this number and order. The 

VICIA, a Mnus of plants belonging to the principal pajk of them is that which explains the 
natural order Fabacem. The species are usuallv duties of man in a methodical arrangement ; and 
climbing herbs with abruptly pinnate leaves, with in the fourth is a system of divine ordinances, 
many pairs of leaflets. About fifteen species are From these are deduced the four Upa Veda (Upa 
known. — Riddell; Hogg, Veda, Upanga, Upuran, are terms which infer a 

VICIA FABA. Linn, Faba vulgaris, AfiwicA. work deduced, res^tively, from its principal; 

Ful, Egypt. FftbagroBoa, . . • Lat. up, like to sub, implies inferiority), namely. 

Garden bean, . •JBvo. Faba major, . • • „ Ayush, Qandharva, Dhanush, and Sthapat^ 

Bakla-kabli, . . . Hind. Faba minor, ... ,, The first of these, the Ayur Veda, was delivered 

This plant, a native of the environs of the to mankind by Brahma, Indra, Dhanwantari, and 

Caspian Sea, is cultivated in India. Its flowers five other deities, and comprisea the theory of 
are large white, striped and dotted with black. medicine, with the practical metliods of curing 
ALICIA SATIVA» common vetch. diseases The second, the Gandharva, treats of 

Luh-tau, .... Chin, j Akra, Ankra, . Hind, music, was invented and explained by Bharata ; it 
Grows in fields under spring crops, creeping is chiefly useful in raising the mind by devotion 
round the stalks of the young plants and checxing to the felicity of the divine nature. Dhanush, 

Uieir growth. the third Upa Veda, composed by Viswamitra, was 

VICTORIA CROSS, a decoration established on the fabrication and use of arms and implements 
by the Queen-Empress Victoria for conspicuous handled in war by the tribe of Kshatriya. Viswa- 
gallantry in the field. karma revealed the fourth, in various treatises on 

V ICTORI A REGIA, one of the Nyraphacacem, sixty-four mechanical arts, for the improvement 
a beautiful water-lily of 8. America, Guiana, and of such as exercise them. Six Anga, or bodi 
Brasil, is now to be found in many parts of India, of learning, are also derived from the same source ; 
It was first successfully raised in the garden at their subjects chiefly are — 1. of the pronun- 
Calcutta from seed sent by Dr. Wallich from ciation of vocal sounds ; 2. detail of religious acta 
England on the 9th of September 1851. It was and ceremonies ; 3. gitimmar; 4. prosody ; 5. ostron- 
rcceived and sown in the garden on the 6th of omy ; 6. on the signification of difficult words 
November following, where it lay in a dormant and phrases in the Vedas. Lastly, there are four 
state until the 23d of April 1853. On the 13th Upanga, called Parana, Nyaya, Mimansa, and 
of May, same year, the seedling had made a Dnarmashastra. Eighteen Parana (that of Brahma 
healthy growth, and was transferred on that date and the rest) were composed by Vyasa for the 
to the mound prepared for it instruction and entertainment of mankind in 

In Guiana and Brazil, the leaves have been general. Nyaya is a collection of treatises, in 
observed in deep water to measure 12 feet across ; two parts, on metaphysics, logic, philosophy, etc. 
the expanded flowers are about one foot in dia- Mimansa is somewhat similar, divided into two 
meter. The seeds are eaten by the Indians. parts ; the latter, called Uttara, abounding in 

It was discovered by the botanist Haenke in questions on the divine nature and other sublime 
1801, was noticed at Uorriciites by Bonpland in speculations, was composed by A^yasa in four 
1820, and t*gain by M. D’Orbigny in 1827. Its chapters and sixteen sections. It may be cou- 
sceds, inais del agua, are roasted like maize. Sir sidered as the source of all the Anga ; it exposes 
li. H. Thornburgh found it on his ascent of the the heretical opinions of sophists, and, in a 
Berbice river in Britisli Guiana in 1837; but it manner suited to the comprehension of iidcpts, 
was not successfully introduced into cultivation it treats on the true nature of Ganesa, Bhaskara 
until 1849, after various fruitless attempts. or the sun, Nilakanta, Lakshmi, and other forms 

VIDDHAGAHA MADHAVA, a seven-act of one divine being. The body of the law, 
<lrama by Rupa. Viddha - salabhanjika, the called Smruti, consists of eighteen books, etc. 
Statue, a comedy of domestic intrigue by Raja etc., delivered for the instruction of the human 
Sekhara, probably earlier than the 10th cen- species by Menu and other sacred personages, 
tiiry. As to ethics, the Vedas conUin all that relates to 

V'ilVHARBHA, an ancient territory, always the duties of kings ; the Puranas, what belong to 
identified with Berar, but the limits of the pro- the relation of husband and wife ; and the duties 
vince included the adjoining district of Beder, in of friendship and society (which complete the 
which the name of Vid’harbha or Biderbha is triple division) are taught succinctly in both, 
traceable. Local traditions also assert that the Tbw double division of Anga and Upanga may be 
ancient capital, still called Beder, is the same as considered as denoting the double benefit arising 
Vid'harbha. — Hind, Th, ii. p. 11. from them in theory and practice. The Bharata 

VIDVAN-MQDA TARANGINI, or Fountain and Ramayana, which are both epic poems, com- 
of Pleasure, a philosophical work by Rama Deva. prise the most valuable part of ancicut history. 

VIDYA.' Bansk. Learning. The Hindus have Banchya is two-fold, that with Iswara and tliat 
eighteen Vidya of true knowledge, or sciences, without Iswara, called Patanjala and Kapita ; 
and some branches of knowledge, falsely so the latter, in six chapters, on the production of 
called. The first four are the Vedas, which all things by the union of Prakriti, or nature, and 
are entitled in one compound word, Rigyajush- Purusha, or the first male, etc. These books 
samat'harva, or, in separate words, Rig, Yajur, contain infinite contradictions. The Mimansa is 
Sama, and At*harvana. The Rig Veda consists in two parte, the Nyaya in two, and Sauchya 
of five seotiont, the Yajur Veda of eighty-six, in two ; and these six schools comprehend all the 
the Tina Veda of a thousand, and the AFharvana doctrines of the theisto. Lastly appears a work 
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written by Buddlm ; and there are also six atheist- writers restrict it to monasteries of the Buddhists, 
ical systems of philosophy, entitled Yogachara, — Ferg. and Burg. Cave Temples. 

Sidhanta, Waibhashica, M^hyamica, Digambara, VIJAYA or Vyjya, a Buddhist prince from 
and Charraka, all full of indeterminate phrases, Kalinga who made a succ^ul expedition to 
errors in sense, confusion between distinct qual- Ceylon, B.c. 488. His title is taken from the 
ities, incomprehensible notions, opinions not duly Sanskrit word written similarly, meaning con- 
weighed, tenets destructive of natural equality, ^est A system of caste was introduced by king 
containing a jumble of atheism and ethics ; dis- Yijaya amongst the Ceylon Buddhists, which still 
tributed, like all orthodox books, into a number prevails there, though directly opposed to Buddh- 
of sections, which omit what ought to be ex- ist doctrines, and not existing in any similar form 
]>ressed, and express what ought to be omitted ; in other Buddhist cO|tntrieB. 
abounding in mlse propositions, idle proposi- Yijaya, one of the warders of Vishnu's palace, 

tions, and impertinent propositions. Tlie Vedas Viiaya, the ever- victorious tree produced from 

consist of three Kanda, or general heads, namely, the churning of the ocean. — Fergusson. 

Canna, Gnyana, Upashosana, or Works, Faith, VIJIANAGAR, called also Vidyanagara, is the 
and Worship, to the first of which the author modem Biianagar, in Bellary district, Madras, 
of the Vidyiidesa, or View of Learning, a rare lat. 16® 18' N., long. 76® 30^ B. ; population (1871), 
Sanskrit book, wisely gives the preference; as 437. It is in ruins, on the right bank of the 
Menu himself prefers universal benevolence to the Tumbudra. The proper name of this village is 
ceremonies of religion. — Cal. Review; Wilford; Humpi, but Vijianagar was the name of the 
As. Res. ii. p. 302. dynasty and the kingdom which had its capital 

VIDYA-DHARA, with other names in Hindu here. The dynasty claimed descent from the 
mythology, inferior deities dwelling beneath the Yadava race, and they seem to have fouuded it in 
earth and sky ; generally benevolent.— the 14th century, about s.S. 1258 or A.D. 1836, 
VIGHNESWARA, Siva Mahadeva's elder son; after the overthrow of the kingdom of Warangal 
his image is often standing in the temples of the by the Muhammadans in A.D. 1323. It was founded 
Granuiiu-devata or village deities, and is called in the reign of Muhanuuad 'I'aghalaq, according to 
Ganesa. one account, by two fugitives from Teliugana, 

VIGNE, G. T., a traveller who wrote on Persia, but according to Prinsep, in 1338 by Bilal Deo 
India, Kashmir, the Pan jab, Kabul, Ladakh, and of Camata, who resisted Muhammad 'faghalaq, 
Afghanistan ; Personal Narrative of a Visit to and founded Vijianagar. The family genealogy 
Ghazni, Kiibul, and Afghanistan, and of a Residence deduces a descent in the direct line from Pandu of 
at tlm Court of Dost Muhammad, 1840 ; Travels the Lunar dynasty, and imperfectly follows the 
in Kashmir, Ladakh, IskardHi, the Countries ad- Purauic lists to Chandrabija, the last of the 
joining the Mountain Couiso of the Indus, and Magadha rajas. The first in authentic history 
the Himalaya, north of the Pan jab, 1842. is Nanda, A.D. 1034, who founded Nandapur and 

YIHARA. The Buddhist vihara or monasteries Warangal. On the capture of Warangal, A.D. 
are of two kinds : — 1st, Cave vihara, of which 1323, and the subversion of the Belala dynasty, 
several magnificent specimens have been de- two of its officers established a new government 
scribed by Mr. Fergusson; and 2d, Structural at Vijianagar on the banks of the Tumbudra. 
vihara, of which some specimens still remaio at Tiie city was completed A.D. 1343, Anagundi 
Sanclii, but in a very ruinous condition. being a suburb on the opposite bank of the river. 

The vihara or monastery caves of the first The rulers were designated Rayel or Rayer, and 
class consist of— (1) Jnatural caverns, or caves were Saiva Hindus. In 1490, Narsingha, a Vaish- 
slightly improved by art; these are the most nava, founded a new dynasty; ho extended his 
uncieut, and are found appropriated to religious power into the Dravida country, erected strong 
purposes in Behar and Cuttack ; next (2) a ver- forts at Vellore and Chandragiri, and in 1510 
andah opening behind into cells for the abode of or 1515, a successor, Krishna Rayer, reduced the 
monks, as in Cuttack and in the oldest vihara at whole of.Dravida,includiug the Chola and Pandiyaii 
Ajunta; the third (3) ha|^pi enlarged hall sup- kings. In 1564, the Vijianagar army was defeated 
])orted on pillars: The most splendid of these at Talikottah by the confederate Mubammadan 
caves arc those of Ajunta, though the Dherwara kings of Bijanur, Ahmadnaggur, Golconda, and 
ut Ellora is also fine, and there are some good Beder? and Ram liaja, the 7th prince of the 
^pecimens at Salsette and Juunar. The word house of Narsingha, was slain. Vijianagar was 
vihara is supposed by some to be the source of sacked and depopulated, and the doab between 
the name Behar. Bihar or Vihar, the Sanskrit the Kistna and Tumbudra partitioned amongst 
term for monastery, occurs in Unao in the pro- the conquerors. The successor of liam Raju 
vince of Oudb, and again in Partal^garh in the established himself in Pennakonda, 85 miles S.W. 
uame province. Vihara are also cdtlfed Bhiksbu of Bellary, from which, in 1570, Timmah Raja 
griha. Viliara were for the accommodation of removed to Chandragiri, about 11 miles W.S.W. 
Buddhist bhiklishus or mendicant monks living of Tripatty, at which place and at Vellore In 1597 
together in communities. The earliest form seems he was ruling with some magnificence over the 
to have been one or more griha or cells with a Naiks of Ginji^istuapa),Tanjore, Madura, Chin- 
verandah (padastila) or porch. Groups df oaves napatam (Jug Deo-rayer), Seringapatam (Trimul- 
are often called Lenas. There was usually a raj), and Pennakouda. The Dutch had been 
permanent spring or a cistern cut in the rock, established at Pulicat, and persuaded this ruler 
beside or under the cell. In former times this ;to refuse the English a settlement. In 1599) 
term was applied differently from now. Hiwen two Portuguese missionaries visited Chandragiri, 
'Plisaiig named the great tower at Buddha Gya and were received by the ruler. About 1644, the 
ii vihara, and the Mahawanso applies the term Carnatic was invaded by an army from Biiapur, 
iudiscriminately to temples and residences. Modem when Qinji and Chandragiri were reduced, ana 
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8ri Ran^ Rayel, after concealing bimaelf in the 
Rorthem Gircars in 1646, escaped to Bednore, 
where he was idieltered by the raja, formerly one 
of his own dependents. This is the last that is 
known of the oldt Vitianagar dynasty, though a 
branch of the family long resided at Chingleput, 
and continued for a time to assume a kind of state. 

Abd-ur-Rasaq, an ambassador from the grandson 
of Timur, yisited the south of India in A.l>. 1442. 
He describes Vijianagar in terms so glowing, that it 
is scarcely surpassed by th(tt in the story of Prince 
Ahmad in the Arabian Nights. Nicolo di Conti 
(a.d. 1420) is BO extrayagant as to say it is 60 
miles in circumference; Bartema says 7 miles, 
and adds that it is very like Milan. — Elph, p. 428. 

VIJNANESWARA BHATl'A flourished in 
ihc 10th century of the Christian era, author of 
the Mitaksbaraf'a commenbiry on the law book of 
ITajua Valkya. 

VIKRAMADITYA, meaning sun of might or 
Buu of prowess, is a title which was assumed by 
tuore than one ruler in India. Mr. Fergusson 


gives the following names : — a.d. 

Vikramaditya of Malwa, . . . 400 

SUadityu of Malwu, . . ‘ . . 630 

Prabharakara of Kanouj, . . . 680 

Raja Vardbatia, ..... 606? 

Pulakesi ii. of Kalyan, . . . 609 

Sri Dharasena iti. of Balabhi, . . 660 

yikramaditya of Kalyan, . . . 660 ? 

Vioayaditya of Kalyan, . . 680 

Vijayaditya of Kalyan, . , . 695 

Vikramaditya n., . , . . 733 


At another place Mr. Fergusson (p. 731) names 
five Chalukya rulers of this title at Kalyan — 
Vikrnmaditya i., tho 10th of the line. 

Vikramaditya ii., the 13tb, began to reign A.D. 733. 
Vikramaditya in., tho 20th, restored the monarchy 
A.D. 773. 

Vikramaditya iv., the 22d, began to reign about A.D. 
1008. 

Vikramaditya v., Kali Vikraina, Tribhn vanaMalla, 
A.D. 1070. 

Vikramaditya, king of Ujjain, won his para- 
mount place ' in Indian story by driving out 
Scythian invaders. An era, the Samvat, begin- 
ning in B.c. 67, was founded in honour of his 
achievements. He reigned at Ujjain in Malwa from 
A.D. 496 to 530. He was a liberal ruler, a patron 
of learning, encouraged art. He was a follower 
of the Brahmanical religion, a worshipper of Siva i 
and Visliiiu. His successor Siladitya seems to i 
have returned to the Buddhist faith. Some | 
luodern works state that king Bhoja, ruler of 
Malwa, who about a.d. 1040-1090 dwelt at 
Dhara and Uijayini, was the Vikramaditya whose 
court was enlivened by the nine learned, known 
as the nine gems, nawa-ratna, — Dhanwantari, 
ICsliapanaka, Amarasinha, Sanku, Veialabhatta, 
Ghata Karpara, Kalidasa, Varamihira, and Vara- 
ruohi. Dhanwantari wrote the Nirghanta on medi- 
cine, and two others ; Kshapanaka wrote on the 
primary elements; Amarasinha, a Sanskrit dic- 
tionary, and a work on the Mimansa philosophy ; 
Sanku, Veialabhatta wrote on the Alankara, 
and a commentary on the Vaiseska philosophy ; 
Kalidasa wrote tho Sankhya tatwa Kumudi, the 
Kumai’a. Ragoba Moraba of Bombay translated 
into English the adventures of Vikramaditya of 
Ojjsiu. 

The Vikramaditya, king of Kalyana, is sup- 
nosed to have reigned from a.d. 1076 to 1127. 
ilis adventures Lave been written by the poet 


Bilhana. He was the son of the great king Ahava- 
malla, whose queen, after some time, bore to him 
three sons, Somes wara, Vikram, and Jayaaimha. 
Vikram ultimately succeeded to the throne. He 
twice made war against the Chola kmgdom, and 
he took Kanchi. On Jayaaimha revolting, 1077, he 
attacked and defeated him. — Dr, James Fergusson, 
P. A, S, J. iv., 1870, p. 94 ; Weber, p. 202. 

VIKRAMADITYA ERA, or Samvat or Sam- 
but era, b.c. 56, is in use throughout Telingana 
and Hindustan. The prince from whom it wm 
named was of the Tuar Rajput dynasty, and is 
supposed to have reigned at Ujjain (Ujjayini) 
135 years before Saiivahana, the founder of the 
Saka era, south of the Nerbadda (Narmada). 
The Vikramaditya or Samvat era commenced 
when 3044 years of the Kaliyug had expired, i,c. 
n.c. 57 years, so that if any year, say 4925 of the 
Kaliyug, be proposed, ana the last expired year 
of Vikramaditya be required, subtract 3044 
therefrom, and the result, 1881, is the year 
sought. To convert Samvat into Christian years, 
subtract 57, unless they are less than 58, in 
which case deduct the amount from 58, and the 
result will be the date b.c. The era Vikram- 
aditya is little used in the Peninsula of India, 
although its current year is generally inserted at 
tho head of the calendar. In those provinces 
where it is current, it serves to number the luni- 
Bolar years, in the same manner as the era Saii- 
vahana in the Carnatic does for tho solar ones.— 
Cole, Myth, Hind.; Warren's Kata Sankalita; As, 
Res. vi. ; Thomas' Prinsep, p. 157. 

VIKKAMCHARITRA, or the Adventures of 
Vikramaditya, king of Ujjaiu, is a celebrated 
book, in much favour with the Hindu races of 
British India. Tho author is not known. 
Further adventures of Vikram are related in a 
Prakrit poem by llaridas, whose era is not known. 

VIKHAMOKVASI, Vikrama and Urvasi, or 
the Hero and the Nymph, a story in a drama 
by Kalidasa, in which the hero is Pururavas, and 
Urvasi is an Apsaros who came down from 
Swarga, from liaving incurred the imprecation of 
Varuna and Mitm. On earth Pururavas and she 
fell in love with each other, and she bore him six 
or eight or nine sons. Tho story is in tho Sata- 
patha Brahinana, and in the Bhagavata and other 
Puranas. The myth is supposed to refer to tKe 
action of tho sun (puru-ravas) on the morning 
mist (urvasi). — Doivson. 

VIKRAMU. Tkl. Any idol. 

VILLAGE. 


Hiaiig, Ciim. 

Gaun, . . Bind. 

Kyong, . . . Lkpoha. 


Grama, . . . Sansk. 

Bang, Siam. 

Thiong, .... Tib. 


Go, Gao, Gon, Grama, Gama, Gramamu, Gra- 
aam, Gmm, Gam, Ganw, Gaon are derived from 
he San&rit. In former times, in the whole of 
udia, tho property in the land resided in the 
iUage communities, and this.is still the case with 
he greater part of it. The village community is 
lot 'however, co-extensive with the cultivaung 
nhabitauta of the village ; it consists of the de- 
icendanU or representatives of those by whom the 
rill age was, at some remote period, conquered or 
reclaimed from waste. In most cases tnese pro- 
prietors are a part, and in some the whole of 
i.he agricultural population of the village. Any 
remainder consists of tho descendants cJ persons 
who have taken up their residence in the village 
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at later periods, with the permission of the pro- 
prietors, some of whom have remained tenaiita-at- 
will, while others have by grant or prescription ac- 
quired a fixity of tenure. The villa^ proprietors 
formed prescriptively the municipal government 
of the village, and village government was the 
only institution, properly so called, which the 
Hindus possessed. 

Corporate villages are still in many parts of 
India an institution of the country. They ai*e 
municipalities governed by a headman, often 
hereditary, and the different trades and pro- 
fessions practised by individuals, who received a 
i*egulated remuneration. Village communes of 
India are little republics, having nearly every- 
thing they can want among themselves, and almost 
independent of any foreign relations. The village 
watemmen are called Pasban, Gorayet, Peik, Dou- 
raha in Hindustan ; Tillari in tlie south of India 
amongst the Teling race ; Paggi in Gujerat. There 
never wsis cultivation in common, but each man 
broke up as much land as he could, and it belonged 
to him who first tilled it. Local taxes for common 
expenses were rateably raised. By the term village 
is strictly meant, not merely the collection of 
dwellings which the cultivators inhabit, but the 
whole area which is in their occupation. Agri- 
culturists in Northern India dwell in village 
communities, in Central India they arc village 
proprietoi-s, and in Soutlierii and Western India 
tliey arc ryots under the ryotwari system, much 
like the peasant-proprietors of Europe. Gujerat 
cultivators do not live, as those of European 
countries do, each upon his oy/i\ farm, but are 
invariably concentmted into villages. 

The village system of land assessment is current 
in the N.W. Provinces, the Panjab, Nagpur, and 
Oudh. In Cuttack is a mixed plan of the ryotwar 
and village system. 

l^nd BUiTouiiding the village homestead in N. 
India is called bara, also in the Upper Doab, 
goind. The circle beyoiid the bara is called 
inunda, inajhola, or agla, and the outer circle 
jungle (jangal). 

The Gramma-deva, the tutelar deity of a village, 
is sometimes one of the Hindu pantheon ; some- 
times, as in the soutli of India, it is llauuman; 
sometimes one of the Ammun ; often a shapeless 
stone or piece of wood. The Gramiua-devata are 
gcnendly on the outskirts of the villages, fre- 
quently beneatli a tree, and are usually exposed 
to the open air without any covering temple. So 
long as the affairs of the community are ordinarily 
prosperous and no calamity threatens, they are 
itonient with the worship common to tiie sect to 
which they belong, but in seasons of trouble the 
Gramina-devata are largely resorted to. When 
the calamity is general, such as a drought or a 
pestilence, or a murrain amongst the c^^tle, the 
entire village will repair to the village deity, and 
seek by,pi*ayer and offerings to obtain release. 
All the Assamese regard high trees and seques- 
XvvmI groves as the haunts of spirits. — Sulect 
( 'ommittec^ Jlottae of Commons^ 1832 ; 
Itasainala^ ii. p. 241; Wils, ; CampheU^ p. 6; 
Mor, and Mat, Prog.^ 1858. 

VILLANOUR, a small native village, situate 
about 7 miles to Uie west of Pondicherry, con- 
tiiining a huge pagoda. Inside the pftgoda is a 
lui ge square tank. 

VILLAI^AKAM TANDAVARAYA, aMudalior, 


was a teacher in tlie College of Fort St. George, 
Madras. In 1825 he wrote a catechism of Tamil 
grammar, entitled Ilakkana Vina Yidai : he trans- 
lated the Panchntantra stories into Tamil, and 
wrote a book of fables call^ Katamangsari, He 
likewise edited several Tamil lexicons. His prose 
style is greatly admired. 

VILLARSIA, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Gentianaoem, named after 
Villars, a French botanist. There are about 16 
species of this genus, either aquatic or marsh 
plants, with alternate entire leaves and yellow 
ffowers, inhabitants of all parts of the world. 
One only b a native of Europe ; Villarsia Indica, 
cristata, and nymphseoides occur in every part of 
India, and afford a good bitter. 

Villarsia cristata, Spreng. 

Meny an thes cristata, JSo»6, I Ohirialllii • • • Tel. 

Oh*hoto-paD-chuli, Beng. | Autara tiunara, . „ 

A common plant, with small white flowers, 
floating in sweet water ponds all over the East 
Indies. 

Villarsia Indica, Vent. ^ 

Menyanibes Indica, Linn, | Indian buokbean, . Eng. 
Biu’o-pan-cbuli, . Beng. Nedel ampel, Mal., Tam. 
Chuli, . Bknq., Hind. I Autara tamara, . Tel. 

Thb fresh-water plant is found floating in lakes 
nnd tanks. Its tuberous roots are used medicin- 
ally. It has middle-sized flowers, with a yellow 
tube and a white-bearded limb. 

Villarsia nymphmoides. Vent, 

Kura, .... Kaqhan. I Khair posh, . Kaqhan. 
Gul jafari pumka, „ | 

A floating plant, found in ditches and slow- 
running streams in every part of Hindustan ; in 
Kashmir it vegetates on the lakes, and b given os 
food to cows, in the belief that it increases their 
milk. It b a beautiful plant, and may be easily 
cultivated. It has a large yellow flower, which 
is curiously plaited. — Honig, p. 364 ; Stewart ; 
Hoxh, ; O'Sh. ; Voigt ; Hogg ; Irvine, 

VILLI are a race dwelling in hamlets of flye or 
six huts on the outskirts of most of the villages in 
the dbtrict of Cliingleput, and sometimes called 
Yenadi. They are herWists. They have Mongol 
features; the men have scant hair on the lip or 
chin, and no whiskers. They are polygambts. 
They eat dl animal food except the flesh of the 
cow. They dig up the wild chay root. The 
average height of the men was 5 feet 5 inches, and 
weight 83 lbs. Other forest races are the Ohen- 
chnar, Irular, Kampani, Matraj or Muttaracha, 
and Yanadi. 

VILLIPUTTURAR was a Vaishnava Brahman. 
Opinions differ with respect to the time he lived. 
He wrot6 an imitation in 3373 stanzas of the first 
ten Parvas of the Mahabharata. 

VIMANA, the pyramidal tower of a Hindu 
temple, erected over the spot where the idol b 
placed. 

VINA, the Hindu lyre, formed by a flat piece 
of wood with strings, having a gourd at one end, 
and sometimes one at both ends ; seen in plates 
in the hands of Nareda, Saraswati, and the 
celestial chorbters. See Krishna. 

VINAGO AROMATIC A, the Columbia 
aropsatica of Latham, is of a mUd and timorous 
dbj^tion, and is generally seen in flocks or 
societies, except during the period of reproduc- 
ing when they pair, and retire to the recesses of 
the forest The nest is simple, and composed of 
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a fevir twigs loosely put together, and the eggs 
are two. 

VINAYA. Sansk. In Buddhism, morality or 
discipline. Vinaya-pitaka, Sansk., the Treasury 
of Discipline, one of the Tripitaka or Three 
Treasuries of the Buddhists. 

VINCA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Apocynacess. V. horbacea, V. 
major, V. minor, V. pusilla, and V. rosea are 
known. Their English name periwinkle is 
derived from the French , pervenohe ; but the 
French also call V. mi^or the Yiolette des sor- 
ciers, and the Italians Fiore di morte, from the 
practice of making garlands of it in sorceries and 
incantations. 

Vinca pusilla (V. parviflora, Roxb.)^ a small 
erect annual, coi^mon in the East Indies; stem 
smooth. Applied in India as an external stimu- 
lant in lumbii^o. — Rayle. 

Vinca rosea, Linn» Gatharanthus roseus, Don, 
Madagascar periwinkle. I Baitan jot, . . • Hind. 
(iul-firingi, . . . Bsno. | Billa ganneru, . • Tsn. 

A native of China, Cochin-China, common in 
Indian gardens, with large rose-colourc^d flowers. 
— O’SA. 

VINCENT, WILLIAM, author of The Voyage 
of Nearchus frood the Indus to the Euphrates, 
liondon 1797 ; The Periplus of the Erythraean 
Sea : an Account of the Navigation of the Ancients 
from the Sea of Suez to the Coast of Zanguebar, 
London 1800-1805. 

VINCETOXICUM CANESCENS. Dne, 

V. vulgare, item, and ScK | Tranna ... of Ravi. 

Not uncommon in parts of the Western Panjab 
Himalaya, from 5000 to 9500 feet. In some 
places the natives commend its kbushbu (per- 
fume), which is really a rank heavy smell given 
out when it is bruised. — Stewart, 

VINDHYA or Vindhyachala, also Bind’h and 
Bindhya, a great series of mountain ranges 
separating the Gangetic basin from the Dekhan, 
and forming a well-marked, although not quite 
cQiitinuoua, chain across India. The name was 
formerly used in an indefinite manner to include 
the Satpura Hills, south of the Nerbadda; and 
indeed certain of tho Sanskrit Puranas apply it 
spocially to the Satpuras. The Vindhyas are now 
restricted to the ranges on the north of that river. 
The Vindhyas occupy a considerable place in the 
mythology of India as the great demarcating line 
between tho Madh^a-desha, or * middle land ' of 
the Sanskrit immigrants, and the non - Aryan 
Dekhan. They are still inhabited to a large ex- 
tent by aboriginal races, and the name Vmdhya 
in Sanskrit means also a ^ hunter.* 

The range separates Hindustan proper from 
Southern India, and forms the northern boundary 
of the valley .of the Nerbadda river, extending 
from Gujerat on the W. to the b^n of the 
Ganges on the £., and comprised between the 
22d and 25th parallels of latitude. The average 
height, 1500 to 2000 feet Chumpanir, lat 22^ 84* 
N., and long. 78** 41* E., 2500 feet; crest of Jam 
Ghat, 2800 feet; mountain in Bhopal, 2500 feet; 
Chindwarra, 2100 feet ; and Patchmaree, vaguely 
stated to be 5000 feet, but this is probably au 
exaggeration; Dol^r, stated to be 4800 feet; 
Futta Sunka and (Sioura Doo, the highest, con- 
jectured at 6000 feet; Amarkantak, a jungly 
table-laud computed to be 8468 feet; Leela, a 


summit in Lanjhi Hills, lat. 21** 55* N., and long. 
80** 25' E., 2500 feet ; another of the same hills, 
in lat. 21** 40* N., and long. 80** 35' E., 2400 feet. 
The chain forms the southern buttress of the 
plateau of Malwa, Bhopal, etc. In the Saugor 
and Nerbadda territories its crest is but the brow 
of this table-land ; but in the western part it rises 
a few hundred feet above the high land on its 
noi^tbern side. Connected with the western limits 
of the Vindhya range by a curved line of hills are 
the Aravalli mountains, which stretch almost to 
Dehli, and serve as a barrier between Central 
India and the western desert. The eastern por* 
tion of the Vindhya chain is a spreading table- 
land, from which spurs descend to the north and 
south, the latter separating the different valleys of 
Orissa. The table-land of Chutia Nagpur averages 
3000 feet, and westwards near Sirguja is higher. 
Hazaribagh is about 1800 feet, and Parisnath Hill 
on the east is about 4500 feet ; the most easterly 
spurs approach the Ganges at Moughir, Bhagul- 
pur, and Hajmahal. 

Geologically, few parts of India have excited 
more interest and attention than the districts 
adjoining the Nerbadda river ; the great thickness 
of sandstones and associated be<k, which form 
the mass of the Vindhya range, being the most 
striking and remarkable feature in that country. 
There is a great faulting, accompanied by mudi 
disturbance mechanically, and by much alteration 
chemically (more especially to the south of this 
fault), in tlie rocks which pass along the main lino 
of the Nerbadda valley, along the continuation 
eastwairi of this line down the valley of the Soue, 
and thence across Behar, where the continuation 
of the same rocks forms the Gorakhpur Hills. It 
is considered a high probability that this line of 
dislocation was continued to the east by iiortli up 
or towards the valley of Assam ; its maiu direc- 
tion being 15** E. to 18** N., corresponding 
with the main direction of the Vindhya range 
and the Khassya Hill range. South of this du- 
location, the great group of sandstones, shales, 
etc., forming the Vindhya Hills, is almost entirely 
absent, unless the highly metamorphosed rodu 
there seen be the continuation downwards of the 
same series, greatly altered. This great group is 
^together of a different character and of a more 
ancient epoch than the beds associated with the 
coals of Bengal and of Central India, — the latter 
resting quite uncon formably on the former. Mr. 
Oldham gave the name Viudhyan to this great 
group, b^ng best seen in the well-exposed scarps 
of the Vindhyan range ; and to the subdivisions 
in ascending order, the names Kymore, Kewab, 
and Bundair; but he applied these names only 
provisionally, as he thought it possible that the 
Rewah limestone and Bundair sandstone are only 
repetitions of the Sone valley limestone and 
san^tone, produced by faulting. Resting uncon- 
formably upon the Vindhya formation, there is a 
considerable thickness of sandstones, shales, and 
coals in Central India, much disturbed and 
tTaveira^ by trap-dykes. The total thickness of 
this group in this district exceeds some thousand 
feet. In these beds occur numerous fossil plants, 
which thoroughly ideutify tliese rocks with the 
coal-groups of Bardwan, of Hazaribagh, and of 
Cuttack. Taking it as proved that the strata 
at Kotah, from which fish and Saurian remains 
had been obtained, are the same with those of 
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Kauipti near Nagpur, the strong Permian aua- religious aacrificeB, and found a refuge in the 
logics of the Saurians (Brachyops) ought not to thick forests of the mountain districts, and in 
be overlooked. the countries south of the Vindhya range, while 

The Nerbidda is fed almost entirely from the some of them were tolerated by the Brahmans, so 
south, as the watershed of the Vindhyan table- as to remain in a state of slavery. — hnp, Gaz, ; 
land stands but little %ack from its southern face. Williams' Nala, p. 220 ; Ritchie^ i. p. 6 ; Hind, 
On both sides of the valley the high ground is Th, ; Prof, Max Muller^ Rep, Brit, Ass.^ 1847, p. 
often occupied by basaltic trappean rocks, pn 330 ; Elphinstone's India^ p. 3 ; Dr, Oldham, 
the north such rocks spread into wide patches VINDRA - VAN A, the forests of Vindra, in 
over the country towaras Bhopal, Saugor, and which were placed many temples sacred to Kaniya. 
Damoh, in which direction they gradually die out; One is on the Yamuna, a few miles above Mathura, 
on the S. and S.W. the trap is found to cover A pilgrimage to this temple is indispensable to 
considerable areas among the Oondwaua Hills, and the true votary of Krishna. See Bindraban. 
it becomes more and more the prevailing surface VINDUSARA or Bimbaaar^ son and successor 
rock in this direction, towards the great trap area of Chandragupta, to whose court a second Greek 
of the Dekhau. The prevalence of regularly- embassy was sent, either by Seleucus, or by his 
bedded, fine-grained grits, with a characteristic sou Antiochus Soter. The ambassador Dai- 
red colour, is the most striking lithological feature inachas was considered by Strabo the most lying 
of the Vindhyan group ; and, speaking of . the of all the Greek historians of India. Vindusara 
formation generally, its most marked character- died B.C. 263, and was Bucceed<id by his son 
istic certainly is the persisteucy of this lithological Aeoka. — Thomas' Prinsep. 

aspect over great areas. This sameness of tex- VINE. Of this order of plants, the Ampelidem, 
ture is strongly in contrast with the prevailing the grape - vine (Vitis vinifera, A.), the most 
character of all the more recent sandstone for- important plant of the order, may be taken as 
mations to the south. Ripple-marking may be the type. They are all climbing, jointed shrubs, 
considered as a phenomenon characteristic of the often with abortive flower branches serving as 
Vindhyan series ; almost totally absent in all the tendrils to lay hold of their support. None of the 
other groups of sandstone of Central India, it is order are native in Europe ; they are chiefly East 
almost everywhere throughout them found pre- Indian. The grape-vine, cultivated extensively in 
served in tlie most extraordinary x>crfection. many parts of India, Persia, Afghanistan, France, 

The Vindhya mountains form the southern limit Germany, South Europe, Atlantic Islands, United 
of Hindustan, but, further south, separated by States, Cape, etc., was very probably native 
the deep valley of the Nerbadda, is a parallel originally of Western Asia, and to the south of 
chain called Injadri or Satpura, which must be the Caspian. From its innumerable varieties, 
crossed before we reach the next natural division affected by different climates and soils, we have, 
in the valley of the Tapti. This small tract is besides grapes yielding the various wines of corn- 
low, but the rest of the Dekhan is almost entirely inerce, otlicr sorts which are dried, forming the 
occupied by a table-laud of triangular form about Valencia, muscatel, sultana, and kishnush (without 
the level of that of Central India. seeds, from Turkey) raisins ; also currants, the 

Tile Vindhyan languages, and particularly the dried fruit of a small-fruited variety of the grape- 
Gond, have a closer agreement with the Caruatica vino (V vinifera, var, Corinthiaca), cultivated in 
and Tuluva, and even with the Kodagii and the Ionian Islands, Greece, Liparis, etc. 'i'bese 
To<iava, than with the adjacent Telugu. ‘J’his is are quite distinct from any species of Ribes, the 
seen in the forms of many common Dravidiau currant bush of orchards, to whicli they are not 
roots and particles. Gondi has also some special botanically related. See Wine, 
affluities with ancient Tamil. It is probable that VINEGAR. Acetum, Lat. 
the Telugu and Mahrati have spread inland from KbuU, .... Arab. 
tlie cast and west into the upper basin of the Tbu, Nung, . . . Chin. 

Godavery, and thus cut off the ancient conneciion • Dot. 

between the Gondi and the Carnatica and the 

Malealam, which, with the Konkani, Tuiu, and i . Hind. 

iHinil, prevail on the low country throughout the Aceto, It. 

n ht of the belt to Cape Comorm. The main por- Chuka, , , . Maleal. 

of the South Dravidian land is occupied by Vinegar is an impure acetic acid, and several 
tiiree populous nations, speaking as many dialects, varieties of it are known in commerce, such 
Professor Max Muller is of opinion that when us wine, malt, wood, sugar, toddy, etc., vinegar, 
thj Aryan tribes immigrated into the north of all extensively employed for pickling, in domestic 
India, they came as a warrior people, — vanquish- cookery, etc. Acetic acid is the volatile principle, 
iug, destroying, and subjecting savage and to the presence of which, diluted with vai'iable 
despised inhabitants of those countries ; but that, proportions of water, vine^r owes its aroma and 
in the countries south of the Vindhya, their entry pungency. This acid exists, ready formed, in 
was in the way of cobnization and instead of notable quantity in certain plants, as Sambucus 
introducing their own Sanskiit language,^ they niger, Pheeuix dactylifera, and Rhus typhenus. 
adopted those of the southern nations, — refined It may be readily generated by the fermentation 
a ad improved them, till they even rivalled the of various vegetable and animal substances, 
Ea'^^skrit in perfection, though there remain up to especially the former. For commercial purposes, 
lue present day, in some parts of the interior of Viut'gar is made from certain vegetable and 
Peninsula, savage tribes never reached by the spirituous infusions, as those of the grape, malt, 
superior civilisation of the Aryan. These earlier and the sugar-cane ; hut any vegetable infusion 
inhabitants of India were considered by the Brah- capable of yielding alcohol will also, when exposed 
mans as impure and unworthy to partake of their to the necessary conditions, furnish vinegar. In 
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Uk£UH, .... itUB. 
Gaachica, . . « Sansk. 

Kiael, Bax. 

Ksdidia, .... SiNQU. 

Kadi. Tam. 

Pulla niillu, . . Tel. 
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most cases, and indeed whenever vinegar is manu- 
factured on a large scale, and the vinous or 
alcoholic fermentation precedes the acetous, the 
vmegar is formed entirely at the expense of the 
alcohol. In India, vinegar is obtained from the 
Dolichoa uniflorus, but is also made from the 
sediment of palm wine or toddy, and is coloured 
artificially. The juice of the gomuti palm, 
Arenga sacebarifera, put into a jar for five days, 
is converted into excellent vmegar, equal in 
strength to that produced by the vinous fer- 
mentation ^of Europe. Largo quantities of the 
palmyra toddy are converted into viuegar in 
Geylon, and uaed for pickling gherkins, limes, 
the undeveloped leaves of the cocoanut and pal- 
myra trees, and other substances. It is also 
prepared from the toddy of the cocoanut palm. 
I’he toddy is collected in fine weather, put into 
jars, and kept covered for a month; it is then 
strained and replaced in tlie same jars, with the 
;tddition of a little chilli (Capsicum frutescens), 
commonly called bird pepper, a small piece of 
ghorka, fruit of the gamboge tree, the red sort 
of which is to be preferred, being most acid, and 
the pod of the Hyperanthera nioringa. At the 
cKpiratioii of five weeks or a mouth, it becomes 
very excellent vinegar. The viuegar obtained | 
from sugar-cane juice is generally a poor stuff, j 
luid docs not contain more than 2 per cent, of ! 
acetic acid ; but at some places it is made well, 
especially at Dehli, and really excellent at Pesh- 
awar, made from grapes, quite fit for table use. 
Acetic acid can be distilled from vinegar, but the 
common country vinegar of the bazar generally 
contains only a very small portion of acetic add, 
often not more than 2 per cent. If ten measures 
be taken of vinegar, it should be distilled till nine 
have passed over. It is made in China from rice 
ntid from all other grains, and is used in lieu of 
ivuuet in making cheese. — Powell, Handbook, i. 
p. 312 ; Faulkner; APCulloch; Foyle; (/Sh, ; Eng. 
Eye.; Tenncnt, 

VINCORLA, a seaport town, with fort, in the 
liatuagherry district, Bombay, situated 81 miles 

S. by E, of Ratnagherry town, in lat. 16° 61' 30" 
N., and long, 73° 39' 46" E. A lighthouse erected 
in 1870 is situated on an isolated rock in the west 

Ratnagherry district, Bombay, Burnt Island, 
lat. 16° 63' 30" N., and long. 73° 27' 3u". The bay 
IK <}uite sheltered, except from the south. 

V'lOLA, a geuus of plants of the natural order 
\ (Olaceaj. About 19 specirs aic known. The roots 

most havean acrid, nauseous tasU!, aud have emi'tic 
properties ; and in Europe, V . ai vcmiis, cjiuiua. 
odorata, and tricolor are so used. The Akukira 
and Banafsha plants of Kaghaa are species of 
Viola ; V. distaus and V. serpens arc of the 
Khaasya ; Y. glaucesceus is of the Peninsula ; V. 
odorata is of Europe, Siberia, and China; V. 
Patiinii is of Siberia, the Neilgberries, and in 
Hazara, a dark-flowered variety has a particularly 
fine scent ; Y. Hoxburghiana is of Bengal ; and Y. 
Wightiana is of the Peninsula. Y. hirta, laotea, 
and lutea are other species. V. cinerea, Bolts.. 
grows in the plains, Trans- Indus, and in the Salt 
Itange; and several species are found in the 
Himalaya up to 10,000 feet, perhaps the com 
ruoneat being V, serpens, Wall. The plants of 
the species are found in the bazars of India, 
arid considered diaphoretic and aperient. The 
l^ersian name Banafsha is given to several species. 


l)r. lioyic iigurcd three Himalayan species, V. 
serpens, V. reniformia, and V. Kanawarensis ; the 
first of which is found in Mussoori, the second on 
the Chur mountaiu, the last in Kanawar. 

Under the name of Bekh-banafsha, or violet 
root, and having precisely the smell of the fresh 
flower of Y. odorata, the well-known orris root, 
v^r Iris fioreniiana, is also sold in the bazar. 
Excellent issue peas are made from this root-^ 
Foyle; O'Sk; Stewart; Murray. 

YIOLA ODORATA. W. Sweet violet. 
Behussej, . . . Arab. | March violet, . . £no. 
Tsze*km*hwa, . . OuiN. | Banafsha, HiKD., Pxas. 

This violet has no stem. It is native through- 
out the whole of Europe and in Siberia and 
China, and its delicious scent has made it a great 
favourite. In the dry state it is sold in all Indian 
bazars, and is prescribed in infusion by the hakims 
as a diaphoretic in the treatment of fever. It 
nauseates slightly, owing to its containing a very 
minute quantity of the principle termed violina, 
closely resembling the emetine on which depend 
the virtues of the ipecacuanha of Bitizil. The Y 
odornta, as sold in the bazar, has dry, thready, 
fibrous roots, a nale-yellow colour, knotty, some 
as thick as a quill. The leaves are heart-shaped, 
flowers blue. The entire plant retaius slightly 
the delightfully sweet smell characteristic of tliis 
tribe. — Foyle; Fiddcll; O'Sh.; Jaffrey. 

VIOLA TRICOLOR, Heartsease or pansy ; 
flowers vary much in size ; some only are odorous. 
The colours are mixed and numerous, being from 
deep - purple and yellow to blue and white, 
crimson, etc. In Europe this flower has been 
brought to great ])erfection, by the mode of 
continual offsets. The flowers are not generally 
scented, but some are found so on the Neilgherry 
Hills. The seed should be taken as soon as the 
settd-vessels appear round and full ; they may be 
dried in the liouae and tlio seeds preserved ; if 
left on the plant, the capsules dry and open of 
themselves, fresh plants springing up from the 
seed that drops out. Requires a light, loamy, 
vegetable soil. — Riddell. 

VIOLIN, or Fiddle. 

Vioolen, .... 1>UT- Violiiii IT. 

V''iolonB, . . , . Fii. vqoliucs, Sf. 

VioUiieu, .... CiKB. 

A stringed musical iimlrumeut. 

VIP.VSA, the iSanakrit namt: of the river known 
to the iJrteks a.s iht; nyphtisis , the river Beas. 

ViFEKINK .SNAKE8 form the third snb- 
onler of the Ophidiu or puisonous snakes, and 
iuay be tuus htiowu ; — 

3. Sru-uliOKii, ViFKKiNK Snakes, 

1. i'lt Vipt ra - Orotaiui«L‘, 

Trimeresaurua gramiuaau, Shaw, caatcrzi part of Asia. 

T. erythrarua, Cant, Bengal, China, Siam, Java. 

T. carinatuB, Omy, Sikkim, Bengal, Rangoon. 

T. purpureas, Gray, Penang, Singapore. 

T. Aniniallejiais, Qthr., Aniiiiallay Hills. 

T. moniicola, Gthr., Nepal, Sikkim. 

T. Wogieri, Schley., Malayan Peninsula. 

T. strigatus, Gray, Neilgberries, Dekhan. 

T, irigonooephaluSy Merr., Ceylon. 

T. miicrosquumatua, «:?anr, Assam. 

Peltopeior loacrulepii, Ikddome, Aniui.ibay. 

Calloselasnia rhvdostoma. Hevuvi., Siam. 

Halys Blomh<»ffii, Bon, Japan, Fonuusa, 

H. Pallasii, Gthr., Tarta^, 

H. Hiinalayanus, Gthr.. Tibet. 

U. Ellioti, Jeni., Neilgherries. 

Hypnale nopa, Lam., Coylou, Southern India. 
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VIR. 


VIRA-SAIVA. 

11. Vipera—Viporidto. Professor Wilson^ Hindu Sects; Cole. Myth. 

Baboia HuMellii, Shato, Oeylon, S. India, Himalayaa. Hind, 

Kchbcamiata./JcAni!wi.,^uth^^^ VIRAJ, the primeval being, represented 

-^Qunthei s hepttles. See Reptiles. • under a form half male, half female. The term is 

VIR or Bir. Sansk. Man, the Latin Vir. sometimes applied to Siva and Parvati. Viraj is 
Birbani, the term ammigat the Jat for a man's the male hiuf of Brahma, the type of all male 
own wifA A femme couverte. creatures. Mr. Colebrooke informs us that, ac- 

VIR. PuKHTU. Lamentation. cording to one account of the cosmogony of the 

VIRABHADRA or Ehrabadra, in the mytbo- Hindus, the primeval being felt no delight, for man 
logy of the Hindus, a terrible being, created by delights not when alone. He wishea the exist* 
Siva for the purpose of destroying the sacrifice ence of another, and instantly became such as is 
of Daksha. His imo^ge stands m the temples of man and woman in mutual embrace. He caused 
the Gramma-deyata, is by some called an avatar, this, his own self, to fall in twain, and thus 
Soulntpres of him are in the caves of Ellora and became a husband and wife ; therefore was this 
Elephants. Many Teling and Tamil Hindus take body, so separated, an imperfect moiety of himself, 
his name. As son of Siva, he is fabled to have This blank, therefore, is completed by woman ; he 
been produced from the jatra, or plaited locks of approached her, and thus were human beings 
that deity, which he cut off and threw on tlic produced, etc. ete. — Cole. Myth, Hind. p. 100. 
ground in a moment of frenzy, on learning the VIRAKAL and Maastikal. Tam. MonumentaV 
death of Sati, caused by the curse of Daksha. stones and trophies in various parts of India. 
Virabhadra immediately attacked Daksha and cut VIRA-KAN^NAM. Tel. A bracelet worn 
off his head, which fell into the fire prepared for by warriors ; the mark that they were bound to 
a sacrifice, and was burned. He is represented . vanquish Or to die. 

armed with various instrument^ of destruction ; VIRAKTA, a class of the Dadlm Pantlii sect of 
and the representations of him are usually seen Hindus. They go bare*headed, and have but one 
with the head of a goat (with which that of garment and one water;pot. 

Daksha was replaced on his body) near them, or VIRA-RAJENDRA-FET or Kukluru, a town 
a<$companied by a human figure with a goat^s in Yedenalknad taluk of Coorg, lat 12® 12' 34*' 
head.— Cu/e, Myth. Hind. p. 74. See Daksha. N., and long. 76° 51' 6" E. ; pop. (1871), 3413. 
VIRA CHARITA, tales by Ananta. In 1806 a colony of native Ghristmns, immigrants 

VIRAGI, Hindu religious devotees. They from the Konkan, settled here, under the charge 
are ascetic religious mendicants, properly Vaish- of a Roman Catholic, who receives an annual 
nava sectarians, espedally in the form of Rama, allowance from the Government, also grants 
and in relation to him of Sita and Hanuman. towards the restoration of the church.— -/mo. Qaz. 
Some of these ascetics live in niat'hs, though VIRA-SAIVA, Hindu worshippers of the god 
others of them find employment in conveying, Siva. They are divided into two sects, one semi- 
for purposes of worship, the holy water of the Brahmanical or High Church, called Aradhya; 
Ganges to many of the most distant parts of the other is anti- Brahmanical, and is called Jan- 
Im^ia, in pitchers slung on bamboos, 'i'he gam. The Aradhya claim to be descendants of 
term is from the Sanskrit Vi, privative, and Raga, Saivite Brahmans, and between them and the 
passion, implying a person devoid of passion, Smartta Brahmans there is a certain degree of 
and IS therefore correctly applicable to every reluctant intercourse, founded U|)on the rites of 
religious mendicant who affects to have estranged initiation (Upanayanam) which both parties use. 
himself from the interests and emotions of man- The Vira-^iva form a subdivision of tlie Saiva, 
kind. Virakta, the dispassionate, and Avadhuta, worshipping only the male energy. The other 
the liberated, have a similar import, and are Saiva associate the Yoni, or female energy, with 
therefore equally susceptible of a general appU* the linga. The origin of this sect is attributed to 
cation. They arc, indeed, so employed in many Basava, minister of a king of Kalyana, in the 
cases, but it is more usual to attach a more 12th century. He is fabled to have been an 
precise sense to the terms, and to designate by incarnation of the sacred bull Nandi, the vehicle 
tliem the mendicant Vaishnava of the Itamanandi of Siva. Alloma Prabhu, afterwards regarded as 
class, or its nullifications, as the disciples of Kabir, an incarnation of Siva, was associated with him. 
Dadu, and others. The ascetic order of the The Vira-Saiva wear a sinall linga, enclosed in a 
Ranianandi Vaishnava is considered to have been metal case. Hence they are called Lingaet or 
instituted ewHJcially by the twelfth disciple of Lincadhari. Vira is derived from a word donot- 
Rainanand, Sri Anand. They profess perpetual iug bravery. They nearly exterminated the Jaina 
poverty and continence, and subsist u{^n alms, in some parts of tlio Dekhan, ^metimes they are 
The greater number of them ore erratic, and called Jangama, from Jangama, motion, claiming 
observe no form of worship ; but they are also to bo living symbols of deity. The mendicants 
resident in the mat'h of their respective orders, often lead about a bull, the* living type of the 
and are the spiritual guides of the worldly vahan bull of Siva. 

votaries. It is almost impossible to give any Vedantists all bury the dead, also all the Gosai, 
general character of tliese Viragi, as, though all the Lingaet or Vira*Salva, tlia five artisan 
united generally by the watchword of Vishnu castes, the Koasala, goldsmith, carpenter, iron^ 
or Ilia incarnations, there are endless varieties smith, brazier, and stone-cutter, all the Byragi 
amongst them, both ef doctrine and practice, and Sanyasi, and the gurus of the sects ; likew^ 
'rhose who are collected in the mat*h are of more all »the non- Aryan races, and tribes not admitted 
fixed prindples than their vagrant brethren, into Hinduism. The Vedantists’ dead, and those 
mnongst whom. individuals are comitantly appear* of the Lingaet artisans, are all placed seated in a 
ing in some new form with regard to the deity grave five feet square with a ledge on tlie south, 
they worship or the practices they foUow.— Aa life becomes extinct, the My is mode to 
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VIRATA. 


ViaOUM MONOICUM. 


ASfmmo the attitude to be preserved In the pro- of those who have met a violent death. They are 
cession and in the grave. It is placed against a appeased by offerings. 

waU, the legs are crossed underneath in the usod ViRK or Birk, one of the most distinguished 
sitog attitude, and the head is fastened to a nml of the Jat tribes, is admitted among the Ohalukya 
driven into the wall, and so retained tUl rigidity Rajputs by Tod. 

ensue. They are borne to the grave in a car, on vIRU PAKSHA, Sansk., or misformed eyes, 
the shoulders of relatives or friends. On reaching a name of Siva. 

the burial-place, the Udwan reads prayers, and VIS or Viss, or Paaseree, an Indian weight 
the body is seated on the side ledge with its face The. Burmese viss or picktha is 140 tolas 100 
looking northwards ; salt and ashes of cow-dung tikals 40 pollaros, or 3 catties =3 lbs. 2 oz. ; 8 
are placed on the head. viss therefore make a maund of 25 lbs. The 

TheVira-Saivaarechiefiy found where Canarese viss, however, varies in different localities. In 
is spoken. A few of their books have been printed Trichinopoly it is 8 lbs.; in Masulipatam, 3*515 
in Tamil, — Apisheka Malai, Nedungkalinedii, lbs.; in some other places it is much more. 
Kurubgkalinedih Nirangana Malai, and Kaittala Viaary is a name in the Madras Presidency for the 
Malai. These are by Siva Pirakasa Tesikar, who viss. — Simmonds' Diet 

lived about the 17th century. They were printed VI8ABADI. Karn., Tam., Tel. A copar- 
in a small pamphlet by SaravanaPcramal Iyer. The cenary village, of whiqh the lands and profits are 
first treats of the anointing of the linga, specifying allottra by sixteenths and fractions of sixteenths, 
what articles may be offered. A small linga is VISA KANDRIKELU. Tel. Kandrika 

often placed on the hand, considered as an altar, means a lot of land or portion of a village granted 
This is the subject of the last work. The otliers free of rent— i9r. p. 159. 
contain praises of Siva, for repetition during his VI8AKHA DATTA, author of the drama 

worship. — Brown's Essay on the Janqams, Mudra Rakshasa. 

VIRATA, the modern town oi Bairat, 105 VISAL DEVA, brother of Vira Dhavala of the 
miles S. of Dchli. Its raja sheltered the Pandava Waghela dynasty, ruled at Patau from a.d. 1243 
princes and Draupadi ; he fought on the Pandava to 1261. 

side, and was killed by Drona.—^ow5on. VISARJANA. Sansk. Liberating a bull; 

VIRGIN. Several races derive their descent throwing images of divinities into the water at 
from miraculously impregnated virgins. Accord- the conclusion of ceremonies to their honour, 
ing to the Puranas, fella, the earth, daughter of VISCUM ALBUM. X. 
the *nn-bom Ikshwaku, while wanderiM in the MUtletoe, . . . Kho. J«,g, Ahalu, . Kaohah. 
foteats was encountered by Bndha (Mercury), B»„da, Bhangra, , Hind. Kakbang, Wngh Sotlw. 
and from the rape of Ella sprang the Indu Bambal, Wshal, K^ouak. Torapani, . . Ta.-lNDU8. 
race. This parasite occurs at from 3500 to 9000 feet 

Vu (Ayu) was the first monarch of theChine^. in ^e ranjab Himalaya up to the Indus, and in 
A star (Mercury or Fo) struck his mother while the Sulaiman Range. The plant was connected 
journeying; she conceived and bore Yu. Chengiz with Druidical superstitions ; but the mistletoe of 
Khan was of this descent. The legend is that the Druids was exclusively that found upon the 
three sons were born of the queen from the oak, and its appearance on that tree is now so 
visits of a ball of light that daily fell through the rare that many persons have believed the mistletoe 
roof into her apartment, and on reaching the of the Druids either to have been some other 
ground became transformed into a young man of plant, or to have had no real existence. Honig- 
an orange colour, with eyes of extraordinary berger states that it is given in eidargement of 
beauty. The descendants of these three sons the spleen, in cases of wound, tumour, diseases of 
wera called Niroun, si^ifying purity of descent, the ear, etc. The fruit is covered with a viscid 
Chengiz Khan was eighth in descent from Boudant- pulp, and is made by the Italians, and in Here- 
ohar, the youngest m the three sons. toroshire, into a kind of bird-lime ; and as it is 

Amongst the ancient Mexicans Vitzli-putzli was a favourite food of the large or missel thrush, it 
the god of mercy. His name refm to the son; is thought to have given rise to the proverb, 
He is said, to have been the offspring of a virgin * Turdus malum sibi oacat.’ The embryo curves 
who was impre^ted by a plume of fathers its radicle down upon the bark, and then adheres 
invested with all the colours of the rainbow, firmly to it, and it is a twelvemonth before the 
which deecended from heaven into her bosom, plumule be^ns to extend. This may be to give 
The rainbow wee a type of the reappearance of the zadide time to pierce the bark and intromico 
the sun.— i^feke, it p. 149. itself below the liber, where it expands and acts 

VIRGIN OIL Is tbe product of the perfecUv the part of a root, by attracting thence the fluids 
recent frait of the olive. It is of a greenish whi^ are neceosary for the support of the 
colour, and highly esteemed; common olive oil parasite. This plant, and others of its order, 
lesults from the expression of the fruits after offer the sbgular fact of the ovule not existing at 
they have nndeigofie a slight fermentation ; it is the time of impregnation, nor appearing till from 
yeUow, sweety |m4 wdl suited for culinary pur- rix weeks to two months later. Dr. Wi^t de- 
pots. The oils inferior to this are consumed scribes Viacum coralloide;^ mottiliforme,omeida- 
almost exolasively in the fabrication of soap, and turn, ramosissimum.— /e. ; X X. Stewart, 
are o|>tidiied by aubjeoting to the press a second VISOUM MONOICUM. JRoxb, Euehiia ka 
time Aeeiiidiedfriittswbidi have urea^ yielded mnlung, Him. It was acddeptally diaoofsred 
the first and second ouslities of dl. llie finest in 1886 that the Viscom found on the nux vomica 
oHves and the worst ou are produced in Spain. trees of Outtaek possesaed stl the properties of 
iniBISAt amongst ^eOsnarese race of Mysore the supportiQf tree. Ini837,yeat.Kit;^thenat 
and in the mthm Mafazatta oountry, the ghost Oittts^,recmvedinfhirin^ existenceof a 
or of unmarried or imdtiiteiM^ pararite on the nux vomka trees, which the natives 
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VISENIA TELUTINA. 


VISHNU. 


held to be an extremely powerful narcotic, and 
poisonoits in mnall doacB, and they need it in the 
treatment of agues and rheumatism. ,Mr. Kittoe 
having procured flr)ecimen8 of the leaveSj sent 
them to Dr, (>’^aughneB8y for experiment 
Given in three-graiu doses to dogs and kids, 
tetanic spasimi set in in the course of from five I 
minutes to a quarter of an hour, recurring at 
intervals, and proving fatal by fixing the dia- 
phragm and causing asphyxia. A species is 
met with in China growing on the willow, called 
Liu-ki>sang. — 0\Sk, p. 375 ; Eng. Cyc. 

VISENIA VELUTINA. W. Tc. ' 

Riedelia velntina, D. (7. 

Olossoapermum velutinom, Wall. 

VisRixia wmbellata, Blain.^ W. Tc. 

A considerable tree of Sumatra, Java, and 
Mauritius, of great beauty, with rose-coloured : 
dowers and velvety leaves. It was introduced 
from Sumatra into the Calcutta Garden by Dr. 
Wallich. — Voigt;. Dr. Clcghorn in Af. E. J. R. 

VISH. Hind. Ativisa, Tel. Aconitura ferox, 
Wall Cat. ; also any poisoij, and irariously pro- 
nounced bis, biah. The Sanskrit syn. Ati vishn 
is from Ati, very, aij^ Viaha, poison. Wallich 
applies the term to a' species of betula, which ho 
states to be an antidote to poison ; and in like 
manner the word Nirvisha, an antidote, has been 
given to some kinds of aconite. Bub the Telugu 
word is always understood as designating an 
active poison, which is the character of the vish, 
bisli, or bikh of Upper India. — Roylc; Jioxb.; 
C^Sh.;miioU 

VISH A, the poison ordeal. If the accused 
person swallow it with impunity, he is innocent. 
Another ordeal is the kusha, or drinking of holy 
water. 

VISHAKALLU and Pamukallu, also Telu- 
kalln. Tam. Bezoars, The terms mean respect- 
ively poison-stone, snake-stone, and scorpion - 
stone. 

VISHALGARH, a native state in the Bombay 
Presidency. Its central point is in about lat. 
16® 52' N., an^ long. 73® 60' E. Area, 286 square 
miles ; population (1872\ 82, 4U. The ruler of 
this Btate« with the rank of pritiuidhi, or vice- 
gerent, is a feudatory of Kolhapur, paying a 
yearly tribute of £698. — Imp, Gaz, 

VISHNU, said in the Vedas to be called the 
unconquerable, and occasionally associated with 
Indra. In the Brahmanas he acquires new attri- 
butes. He is mentioned in Menu, the Mahabharat a, 
and the Puianas. There is extant the anonymous 
Institutes of Vishnu, known as the Visbnu- 
Smriti, which Julius Jolly translated in 1883. 
But to ordinary Hindus, and them mythology, 
Vishnu is the second person in the triad or 
trimurti of Hindu deities, and is worshipped as the 
Supreme Being bv about sixty millions of the 
people of India. He is a personidcation of the 
preserving power, and his wonhippers are more 
numerous than all the other sects. He has on 
nine occasions assumed human and also other 
shapes (styled avatar), and has yet to appear in 
his last shape, that of a white horse. Of his 
avatars, the first |pur were as animals, and five 
have been in human shape. Vishnu is a personi- 
fication of the sun, or, conversely, the sun is a type 
of him. This eharacter, as well as that of time, 
he shares with Brahma and Siva. Bat Vishntt is 
Bometoes the earth. He is also water, or the 


fluid and humid principle generally. Hence he is 
air; he is also space, and his colour is blue, its 
apparent tint. In pictures, Vishnu's ethereal 
Cnaracter is indicated by mounting him, as his 
vahan, on a garuda composed partly of the eagle and 
partly of the man. Images and picturibs of Vishnu 
either represent him in his own person, or in that 
of any of his avatara or incarnations, and such 
pictures may generally be distinguished from those 
of other deities by the chank shell and a wheel or 
disc, called a chakra, in liis hands. When whirled 
by Vishnu, the chakra has a sharp edge, and irresist- 
ible fire flames from its periphery. Two other 
attributes appertain generally to Vishnu. Vishnu, 
regarded an time, corresponds with the Horus of 
Egypt. Tin* legends of his sleeping, awaking, and 
turmrg on bis side, evidently allude to the sun at 
the solstices ; also to the phenomena of the over- 
flow and receding of the Ganges, so similar to 
that of the Nile in Egypt. On the 11th day 
(sometimes on the 14th, which is the day of the 
full moon) of the bright half of the lunar month 
Kartica, Vishnu is fabled to arise from Ips slumbci' 
of four months. A festival is held in honour of 
this day, and at an auspicious moment, astro- 
logically determined, Vishnu is awakened by this 
incantation or mantra : ‘ The clouds are dispersed, 
the full moon will appear in perfect brightness, 
and I come in hope of acquiring purity to offer 
then fresh flowers of the season ; awake from thy 
long slumber, awake I lord of worlds.' This 
god is usually represented of a black or blue 
colour, with four arms, in which he holds a club, 
to show that he punishes the wicked ; the chank 
or wreathed shell, blown on. days of rejoicing, 
and at periods of worship ; the chakra or discus, 
the emblem of his universal domination ; and the 
lotus or water-lily, the type of his creative power. 
He is sometimes described seated on a throne of 
the sacred lotus, with his favourite vrife Lakshmi 
in hb arms, or standing on a lotus pedestal 
between his two wives, Lakshmi and Satyavama ; 
at others, reclining on a leaf of that flower, or on 
the serpent Ananta or eternity, floating on the 
surface of the primeval waters, or riding on 
garuda, hb celestial vahan or vehicle, which is 
represented os a youth with the wings alid beak 
of a bird. 

Hb successive avatars are now regarded as — 

1. Matsya or fiah. 

2. Kurma or tortobe. 

3. Varahaor boar. 

4. Naraainha or man lion» 

5. Varoana or dwarf. 


6. Paraau Rama. 

7. Rama Chandra. 

8. Krubna. 

9. Buddha. 

10. Kalki or white horse. 
These avatars are generally received, but the 
designations have not always been similarly de- 
scribisd. In the Mahabharata the ten are thus—* 


1. Hania or swan. 

2. Karma or tortoise# 

3. Matsya or fiah. 

4. Vataha or boar. 

6. Naraainha or man lion. 
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6. Vamana or dwarf. 

7. Paraau Kama. 

8. Rama. 

9. Satvat. 
lO : Kalki. 

The Bhagavat Parana enumerates 22 avatars of 
Vishnu, amongst them Pritho, Dhanwantari, and 
Kanila. Other Hindn writing have 24 avatan. 

une of the varions incamauons of this deity Is 
mentioned in an andent leuend rdating to the 
deiityuction of the city of Mahabalipixram. or the 
Seven Pagodas, .on the eoaat of Oortmundei, by lOi 
earthquake and. Inundation during an early period 
of Hindu hbtory. It is stated that * Hivjln^heren, 
a gigantio prince demon, rolled up the earth 



VISHNIT. 


VISHNU. 


into a filmpeleRS masR^ and carried it down tO the 
abyss, whither Vishnu followed him in the shape 
of a boar, killed him with his trtsk, and replaced 
the earth in its original position/ A large portion 
of the magnifipent ruins of that city and pagodas 
is now covered by the sea ; other parts of them 
(the sculpture of which is still in many places 
very little injured by the lapse 6f ages or the 
effect of the elements) extend over a space of 
several miles. One of the cavern temples, now 
used as a place of worship, is said to contain a 
fine figure of Vishnu in the Varaha avatar. 

In the Rama avatar, V ishnu appears in the person 
of a courageous and virtuous prince, the son of the 
puissant sovereign of Hindustan (^pital, Ayodliya), 
to punish a monstrous giant, Havana, who then 
reigned over I>anka, or the island of Ceylon. 

The Grecians had their Homer to render im- 
perishable the fame acquired by their glorious 
combats in the Trojan war ; the Latins had 
Virgil to sing the prowess of u^neas j and the 
Hindus have had their Valmiki t-o immortalize the 
jrnartial deeds of Rama and his army of monkeys 
in subduing the giant Havana and his hosts of 
many-headed monsters. The Eamayana, one of 
the finest epic poems (in spite of its many ex- 
travagances) extant, beautifully describes the 
incidents of Rama’s life, and the exploits of the 
contending foes. Itama, v'hosc fame is thus cele- 
brated, is, in th« pictorial representations of him, 
usually described as a green tnau, seated beneath 
an umbrella, the emblem of sovereignty, on a 
throne. A quiver of arrows ban^ at his back ; 
in ono hand he holds his destructive bow, and in 
the oiaer a flower of the sacred lotus. By his 
side is placed Sita, who Is depicted as a goddess of 
transcendent beauty, of a deep yellow complexion. 

The second of Vinhnu's ten grand avatara 
or incarnations was in the form of a tortoise, 
and hence called the Kurma avatara, the principal 
incident in which was churning the ocean with 
the mountain Mandara, the huge serpent Sesha 
serving as a rope to whirl the mountain round 
withal, and Vishnu, in the shape of a tortoise, 
sustained the vast load. The result was fourteen 
precious articles, called gems or Chaoda ratni 
(more classically Chatur desa ratna), and one of 
the fourteen was poison ; but 
* To BoficQ human ills, dread Siva drank 
The poisonous flood that stained his asure neck.’ 
Whence the epithet Nilakantha or blue-throated 
is a name of Siva, and with the Saiva sect now not 
an uncommon name of men, I 

In the eighth avatara, Vishnu is said by his sectaries | 
to have manifested himself in a degree of power | 
and glory far exceeding any other of his forms, i 
in which he assumed only an ansa or pertiou of 
his divinity, while Krishna was Vishnu himself I 
in mortal mould. Other tribes of Hindus call { 
Krishna an impious wretch, a merciless tyrant, an ! 
inoamato demon, now expiating his crimes in 
helL In ihe Bhagavata it is mentioned that his 
Totaries say that in this, as in his former descents 
on the earth, the object of Vishnu's appearance 
had l^en the destruction of giants, and the over- 
throw of oppressive and irreligious kings. The 
Bhagavata relates that Krishna's mortal parents 
were Vasu-deva (meaning the giver of wealth) and 
DevakL It mentions a miraculous escape of the 
infant over the Yamuna conveyed by his father, 
and protected by Sesha or immortality* The 
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guards placed by Kansa over his pregnant sister 
having failed in their vigilance, Kansa, enraged, 
ordered all newly-born infants to be slain ; but 
Krishna escaped his various snares, one of which 
was sending a woman named Fatnia with a 
poisoned nipple to nurse him, and he ^ss fostered 
by an honest herdsman, named Ananda or Happy. 

The V aishnava sect regard Vishnu as the Supreme. 
It is related in the Skanda Purana, that when 
the whole earth was covered with water, and 
Vishnu lay asleep on the bosom of Devi, a lotus 
arose from his navel, and it«i ascending flower 
soon reached the surface of the flo(5; that 
Brahma sprang from the flower, and, looking 
around without seeing any creature On the bound- 
less expanse, he imagined himself the first born. 

But the V aishnava sect of the present day, though 
nominally worshippers of Vishnu, are in fact 
votaries of deified heroes. The Goculast'ha (one 
branch of this sect) adore Krishna, while the 
Ramanuj worship Rama Chandra. BofJti have 
again branched into three sects, one of which, the 
exclusive worshippers^ of Krishna, are deemed the 
only true and orthodox Vaishnava ; another joins 
his favourite Radha with tbft hero ; a third, called 
Radha-Vallabhi, adores Radha only, considering 
her as the active power of Vishnu. The followers 
of these last-mentioned sects are said to present to 
their own wives the oblations intended for the 
goddess, and those among them who follow the 
left-handed path are said to require their wives to 
be naked when attending them at their devotions. 
Among the Ramanuj some worship Bl^ma only ; 
and others, both Rama and Sita ; and they all, 
like the Goculast’ha, as well as the followers of the 
Bhagavata, delineate on their foreheads a double 
upright line with chalk or with sandal wood, and 
a red circlet with red sanders wood or with 
turmeric and lime ; but the Ramanuj add an up- 
right red line in the middle of the double white one. 

Vaithnava Sects. 

1. Kamaniija or Sri Sam- 
pradaya or Sri Vaish- 
nava, 


2. Ramanandi. Bamawat. 

3. Kabir Pantni. 

4. Khaki. 

5. Malak Dasi. 

6. Dadhu Panthi 

7. Raya Dasi. 

8. SenaL 

9. Vallabhaohari or Ru- 

dra Sampradayi. 

10. Mira Bai. 


Saiva Sects, 


11. MadhavaohariorBrah' 

ma Sampradayi. 

12. Nimawat nr Sanakadi 

Sampradayi. 

13. Vaishnava of Beheal. 
U. Radha Vallabhi. 

15. Sakhi Bhava. 

16. Gharan Dasi. 

17. Harisohandi. 

18. Sadhua Panthi. 

19. Madhavi. 

20. Sanayaai, Vairagi, and 
Naga. 


7. Ruk'hara. SukWa, 

and Uk W. 

8. Kara Lingi, 

0. Sanyasi. 


1. Dandi and Dasnami. t 6. Gudara. 

2. Jogi. 

8. Jnngama. 

4. Paramahansa. 

5. Urdhaba'hn, Akas- 

Mnklii, and Nak’hi. 

Sakta Sects* 

1. Dakshlni. | 3. Kanoheliya. 

2. y4iiii. I 4.Kariiia. 

Miscdlaf\ceus Sects, 

4. Jaina, of two principal 
orders^ 

o. Digambara. 

^ Swntambara. 

5. B&a,LaU. 

6. Pnm'Knthi 

7. Sadht 

8. SatnamL 

9. Siva NarayinL 
10. SunyabadL 


1. Ganupatya. 

2. Samapatva. 

3. Nanik Shabi, of seven 

olasses, vis.— 
a* Udasi. 
h. Ganjbakhshi. 
e. Banuayi. 
d. Suthra Shahi. 
c. Govind Sinhi. 

/. KimiJa. 
g, Naga. 



VISHNU. 


VISHNU. 


Amongst other sectarians we have — 

Aghori. I Bhakta. I Saurapata or 

Avadhuta. | Brabmaohari. | Saura. 

The following are towns with celebrated Vaish- 
nava temples : — 

Timpati (N. Arcot)^ Vencata Kama. 

Ck>Djovoram (Ohinglenut), Vurda Raja. 

Triplioano (Maclraa), rarthasardy. 

Sanngham (Trichy), Kunga Naika. 

Seringapatam (Mysore), Kunga Naika. 

Sevasumudrum (Mysore), Btinga Naika. 

Malcotta (Mysore), Chellapilla Roya. 

Therunarrayanaptirum (Mysore), Yoga Narasimba. 

Nursepurum (Mysore), Narasimha. 

Near Guntur, Panka Narasimha. 

Biiegory Rungan Hill (Mysore), Bllegori Ranga. 

Mondepollum (Coimbatore), Vencata Rama. 

Suthoagal (Coimbatore), Guni RamasaT*'my. 

Strlparamathur (Chingleput), Odayavur. 

Tinanorc (Chingleput), Baktha Vatchalasawmy. 

Tontvclloro (Chingleput), Virarogavu. 

Chicaoolo (Ganjam), Chienoolusawmy. 

Buthracbella (Ceded Districts), liama. 

Tempagudul (Ohingl^ut). 

Carur (O^nibatore), Thauthony^VflinoataraDieti. 

Ilduppy Canara), Krishna. 

Ulamalu Mungapurum (N. Areot), Ulamalumunga. 

Other localities famed for incarnations of Vishnu 
are — Ahabuluxn, Algherry, Auuntasainum, Bhud> 
radry, Ghuteka Ghcllum, Janarthanum, Kovilady, 
Kristampet, Mylapur, Pundrapurutn, Simhaudry, 
Srisailumy Strevullyputtur, Strivycuntum, Then- 
kasi, Tirmambur, Tirvuttur, Triputur, Virary- 
muly. 

Obscenities disfigure many of the Vaishnava 
temples all pver India, and at Khajurabo in 
Bundelkband is a Saiva temple with gross 
obscenities. 

Asbadi Ekadasi is the 11th of the light half of 
the month Ashad, and is dedicated to Vishnu. It 
falls about the 12th July, and refers to the 
suromer solstice, and on this feast day com- 
mences the night of the god, during which he 
reposes for four months on the serpent Sesha. 

The Battia are a Hindu sect who worship Vishnu 
and his incarnation as Balaji at Panderpur and 
Tripatty. They have a great reverence for their 
guru, whom they style maharaj, and place at his 
diimsal tan, man, dhan, body, mind, and means'; 
ana recently in Bombay, scandalous immoralities, 
owing to their carelessness of their women, were 
shown. They are generally merchants. 

Anionnt the Vaishnava, Bhakta or Bhagat is 
now usumly applied to a puritan or individual more 
devout than his neighbours. The Bhakta formerly 
were a sect who worshipped Vishnu as Vasu-deva, 
and the Bhakta Mala is a work in which is em- 
bodied the legendary history of all the most cele- 
brated Bhakta or devotees of the Vaishnava order. 
It* was orimally written in a Hindi dialect, by 
Nabha Ji, lUKmt a.d. 1580, but was added to by 
Narayan Das, who probably wrote in the reign of 
Shah Jahan. This, termed the Mala, was lulded 
to in AD. 1718 1^ Krishna Das, the addiHons 
being named the Tika. The sacrificial offering 
to Vishnu are rice, flowers, curds, froita. To 
Siva and Durga, the objects offered in sacrifice 
are goats, riieep, and buffaloes. 

The tulsi plant is typied of a nymph belpved 
by Visfaniu The Cbatanula, according to Wilson, 
are a class of Sudra who worship Yirann ezolus- 
iv^y, and whose oocupatiop is the sale of flowers ; 
this seems to be the sect known in the Penin- 
sida as the Satani or Sataniwanlu. 


The Ananta-chaturdasi is a Hindu festival in 
honour of Visbofu. 

The Baira^ W Viragi, meaning devoid of 
passion, are Hindu ascetic devotees, worshippers 
of Vishnu. In the south of India, Vishnu is con- 
sidered by the Vaishnava to be the supreme being 
or the masculine power of the Parabaravastu, and 
he is one of the mummurti or triad. 

The Banya race largely worship Vishnu, who is 
adored in some places as the four-armed, and is 
placed upon an altar clad in robes of his favourite 
colour (pandu or yellow ochre), whence one of 
his titles, Pandurang. At the intervals of the 
minor destructions of the world, Vishnu is repre- 
sented as having reposed himself upon the serpent 
Sesha, amidst the waters by which the earth is 
overspread. He also sleeps for four months, from 
the 11th of Atharhaio the 11th of Kartik. or from 
about the middle of June to the middle of October, 
or from the time the periodical rains usually com- 
mence till their termination. Vykuntha is the 
seat of Vishnu, the heaven which he quitted to 
assume the incarnate form of Rama. There sits 
the preserver of . the world, enthroned with his 
consort Lakahmi, attended by Hanuman, Garuda, 
and watched by Druve, the north star, the 
keeper of his royal gate. Nothing has yet turned 
up to give a clue for ascertaining the age in which 
Vaishnavism first originated. The most authentic 
fact of its earliest existence on record is fumishod 
by the inscription on the iron pillar at Dehli, 
stating raja Dhava, who put up that pillar in A.D. 
319, to have been a worshipper of Vishnu. The 
next fact is supplied by Fa Hian, who saw the 
Vishnupod at Gaya in the beginning of the 5th 
century. Vishnu worship is said to have been 
instituted at Kanchi in the Carnatic by Luchmana- 
charya, but it must have been by a learned 
Brahman either of Rajputana or Gujerat, places 
famous for the life and acts 61, Kri^na, that 
Vaishnavism was modified to introduce the 
worship of that incarnation. The mcgk text- 
book of the Vishnuvites, Streemut Bhagavat, is 
supposed to be the work of Bdpdeva, a gram- 
marian who live^ in the court of the raja of 
Deoghur in the middle of the 12th century. 

In Vaishnava Hinduism there are five stages of 
faith. The first and lowest is simply contemplative, 
like that of the rishis Sanaka and Yogendro ; the 
second ia servile, like that of men generally ; the 
third is friendly, like the feeling with which 
Breedama and the Gopin regarded Krishna ; the 
fourth is maternal, paternal, or filial, like that of 
Jushoda, Devaki, etc; the fifth and highest is 
amorous or loving, like that of Radha. 

From some cause or other, the worship of 
Vishnu declined in Bengal, but it was modified 
and revived in the 15th oentury by a celebrated 
religious teacher named Cbaltanjya. This eminent 
personajf^ succeeded in reforming many religious 
and sddal abuses, and founded a sect of all classes 
without any distinctioD of caste ; and in so doing 
continued &e great work of Jayadeva, whi^h was 
commenced about a centu^ previously. The 
Banva race of Ben^l chiefly belong to the sect of 
Chaitanva, and awnowliedge him an inosniation 
of Krishna, without, however, adopthig anjr of 
those aseetio habits which distinguish many of the 
Vaishnava. The lay foUowera of Chaltbn^fa are 
merely Initiated in the mantra or invocation to 
the deity by (heir religions prsooptors, who are 
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VISHNU. 


VISVAKARMA. 


called gosains. These gosains arc followers of Purusha or spirit, Pradhana or crude matter, 
Nityanauda, the coadjutor of Ghaitauya ; and it Vjrakta or visible form, and Kala or time. The 
was to this Nityananda that Qhaitanya entrusted Vishnu Parana is supposed by Professor Wilson to 
the task of spreading his religion after his retire* have been possibly written about a.d. 1045, in the 
ment from nis spiritual labours. Up to the Kali year 4146. The fourth book contains all that 
bemnning of the 19th century, the gosain were the Hindus possess of their ancient history. It is 
held in great veneration, but since then, in a tolerably comprehensive list of dynasties and 
Bengal, they receive little respect excepting from individuals, but is a barren record of events. It 
Hindu females, being regarded amongst the more can scarcely be doubted, however, but that much 
enlightened Hindu community as the main pro* of it is a genuine chronicle of persons, if not of 
servers of superstitious ideas and usages. The occurrences. The Veda, the Purana, and other works 
ffosain are otherwise called gum. and as such are forming the body of Sanskrit literature, are all 
hereditary preceptors in a family. The utmost named; and so is the Mahabharata, to which there* 
respect that is paid to the Bengali gosain by fore it is subsequent. Both Buddhists and Jains 
their followers consists in taking and kissing the are adverted to» It was therefore written before 


dust 6f their feet ; but the younger females are 
not permitted to appear before them, and no 


the former had disappeared ; but they existed in 
some parts of British India as late as the twelfth 


have arisen in the community like those century at least, and it is probable that the PiAana 


which, about the year 1867, obtained such un 
happy notoriety in the Bombay Presidency. 
Throughout Bengal, Nuddea is celebrated as th< 


was compiled before that period. It is discredited 
bv palpable absurdities in regard to the longevity 
of the princes of the earlier dynasties, and the 


Throughout Bengal, Nuddea is celebrated as the of the princes of the earlier dynasties, and the 
great seat of Hindu learning and orthodoxy, the particulars preserved of some of them are trivial 
most sacred place of Hindu retreat. The Ghait- and fabulous. Still there is an inartificial sim* 


most sacred place of Hindu retreat. The Ghait- 
anya Bbagavat states : * No place on earth is equal 
to Nuddea, because Ghaitauya was there incar- 
nated. No one can tell the wealth of Nuddea. 


and fabulous. Still there is an inartificial sim- 
plicity and consistency in the succession of persons, 
and it is not essential to its credibility or its use- 
fulness that any exact chronological adjustment 


If ' people read in Nuddea, they find the of its different reigns should be attempted. 


rite of learning, and the number of students is Deducting, however, from the larger number of 


innumerable.' The brightest epoch in the history 
of Nuddea, however, dates from the era of 


princes a considerable proportion, there is nothing 
to shock probability in supposing that the Hindu 


Ghaitanya. Regarded by his adversaries ai a dynasties and their ramifications were spread 
heresiarch, worshipped by his followers as an through, an interval of about twelve centuries 
incarnation, he is now truly appreciated by the anterior to the war of the Mahabharata, and oon- 
diacemiiig generation of the 19th century as a jecturing that event to have occurred about 
reformer whose efforts produced a little good, fourteen centuries B.C., the commencement of the 
The consort of Vishnu is Lakshmi, Padma, or regal dynasties of India is thus carried to about 
Sri. — WiUotCi Hindu Sects; Wilson's Glossary; 2600 years before that date. After the date of 
Travels of a Hindu ; Coleman ; Moor. the great war, the Vishnu Purana, in common 

VISHNU, a Hindu philosopher mentioned in with those Puranaa which contain similar lists, 
the Padma Purana, born at Kkamra Kanana in specifies kings and dynasties with greater pre- 
Orissa, wrho lived at Kamagiri. His doctrines cision, and offers political and chronological 


were subataatiallv those of Vj^sa. He wrote one particulars, to which, on the score of probability, 
of theSihriti and a book on Pushkara. there is nothing to object . — Professor Wilson, pp. 

VISHNU-BALI, a sacrifice to Vishnu on the 64, 70, 71, quoted in 7'hotnas' Prinsepf p. 235 ; 


7th month ; a Hindu domestic ceremony for an 
enceinte woman. 

VISHNU BHAKTA, a worshipper of Vishnu, 
more especially as Rama Ghandra or as Krishna. 
This Vaishnava sect in the Mahratta Dekhan 
worship Vishnu under the names Panduraoga and 
Vithoha. 


Dowson ; Garrett. 

VISHNU-RATHA, the car of Vishnu. This is 
Garuda or Guruda, an eagle, now pensonified as a 
winged man. 

VI8HNU-SMRITI, also known as Vishnu-Sutra 
and Vaishnava Dharma-Sastra, a law book of the 


ithoba. Hindus. It was translated by Julius Jolly, And 

VISHNUGUPl'A DRAMILA, the Muni Ghan- printed as tiic seventh volume of the Sacred woks 


akya who raised Cbandragupta Maurya to the 
throne. 

VISHNU-MUNDIRU ia a flat-roofed buildinff 
having one room, with a portico in front, erected 
either within or without the wall which enoloaes 


of the East 

I VISHU SANKRANTI or Viahu flankramanam* 
the sun's entrance into either of the equinoctial 
signs. 

I VISISHT’HA-DWAITA, a system of philo- 


either within or without the wall which enoloees VISISHT'HA-DWAITA, a system os wiio* 
a Hindu house, or at a little distance from the sophy, founded by the Vaishnava reformer Ram- 


owner's house.— IVorcfs Hindoos, ii. p. 8. anuja. See Sri Samprsdays. 

VISHNU PURANA, a religious book of the VISS, a weight of the Peninsula of India of 
Hindus. It has less than 7000 stansas in six 8 lbs. 8 os. 

books. It treats of five qMoifiedtopios, — ^primary VISVA-DEVA. Sansk. 4 class of Hindu 
creatioD, secondary creation, Sar^ Fratisarga, deities to whom sacrifices are daily offered ; lit 

S neelo^ee of gode and patriarchs, reigns of Sie all the goda 
enu, history. It was translated by Profeesor VISVAKARMA, in Hindu mythology, one of 
Wilson, and a second edition by Dr. F. Hall. The the gods, son of Vasn Prabhasa, and bis wife the 
eouree of the elementary creation in all the lovmy and virtuous Yogasiddha. He has several 


anuja. See Sri Samprsdaya. 

VlSS, a weight of the Peninsula of India of 
8 lbs. 8 os. , , 

VISVA-DEVA. Sansx. 4 class of Hindu 
deities to whom sacrifices are daily offered ; lit 
all the goda 

i VISV4KARM4, in Hindu mythology, one of 
e gods, son of Vasu Prabhasa, and his wife the 


Puraiias is taken from the Sankhya philosophy, names, Deva, Earn, Sudhauwan, Takshak a and 
In the primitive dogmae of the mndns, the die- Vardbika. He is the architect eff the unlveieci, 
tinctnessof thedeity and his works are enunciated, the fabricator of arms to the gods, and presidee 
But the Vlshnn PLiaiia deolsres Vishnu to be over the arts, manufsetures, ^ In pmniings, 



VISVAMITRA. 


VITRX AI.ATA. 


he i» ipepresentcd aa a white nmi with three eyes, which ifl efltcemed the finest is called the Tahsildar 
holding a club in hie right hand. Home of the Natakani. The word Natakam means a drama, 
most grand and beautiful of the (^ave temples and the whole title fitly introihices the piece, 
at Ellora, Nasik, etc,, bear the name of this god. which is a satirical comedy, intended to rebuke 
Onn at £)i)ora is hewn one hundred and thirty and expose a talmildar who obtains the favour of 
feet in depth out of the solid rock, presenting and promotion from the c(>llector by aping Euro- 
(he appearance of n magnificeid. vaulted chapel pea n customs, -> who wears Imota, drinks beer and 
supported by ranges of octangular columns, and brandy-pegs, rides horses, swears loudly, professes 
adorned by sculptures of beautiful and perfect the utmost contempt for native pr<.*jtidices. but is 
Workmanship. Jn the sculptured representa- withal a confirmed scoundrel, ile takes bribes, 
tions of this deity, he is shown in a sitting opprosscs the poor, persecutes his onorni^s, Sets 
posture, with his legs pcrpendictilar, and holding up a hanim, gathers money by every means fair 
with the fingers of one nand the forefinger of ami foul, and then scatters it in coarse picaFiurcs 
the other. Sir W. Jones considers Visvakarma and brutal riot. Such is the man ihst Kasi 
to be the Vulcan of the tireeks and Komnns, Viswanaiia Mudf'lh ir ue.dcrtook to flageltato, and 
being, like Vulcan, the foiger of arms for the ‘^■.ekbmi has tbc lash hcpu laiei < n more smftr^ly. 
gods, and inventor of the Agnyastra, or fire shaft.. Of rourstr in ttv end the villain Inrn comer 
in the war betw<'en them and the Ih'^itya nv most irremediable grbd, to the confouri<ling of 
Titans. The Visvakarma cave at Ellora is a chaitya. his imitators and the. oiitmgeoim joy of the people, 
Its ago about A. t). hot). — yiv. i. p. 2fi4. The play, wherever performed, gains all the aid 

VlSVAMfTRA, a Kfihatriya pnnoo of the Lunar of local feeling. Its hero in always identified 
dyuMty, who claimed the. right to perform a great with Tahaildar this. Deputy - Collector that, or 
public sacx^ee, and estabiisln fl his claim. He Police* - Inspector the other. Hence unfading 
was opposea by Vaaishta, who oL tried that to be a crowds always rusJi ita pc rf;)rmance. The play 
pipovince of the Brahmans only. Visvamitrn was styled Dumbaohari Vila.sam, or the Sto/y of a 
the son of Qadhi orGathin (of the race ol Kausika), Hpendthriffc, in Madras is Alrn<,ist as popubir as the 
king of Gadhipura, and contemporary of Urnbai- Tahsildar Natakam, The hero is tiuly identified 
eesha, king of Ayodhya orOifHh, the fortieth prince with a prrpon w ho rushed by native sewiety a few 
ffOin Ikshwaku, consequently about two hundreel years since with all the glory and sputter t)f a 
years onterior to Hama, and probably alxuit on<^ rocket, but who afterwards lived in well-deserved 
^ousand four hundred years before Christ. Ho obscurity 

is mentioned in the Rig Veda, Kmnayann, and VlSVYAbl ATUA. [.ordofall; a name 

Mababharata. He is author of one^ of the Sinriti of Siva. 

md of a book in praise of Jwala Miikhi. He VIHWA-NATHA, author of the Sahitya-dar* 

taught that the will and decrees of (xod are irre- pana, also of the Raghava'VilaHa. 
slstible. There aro many legends about him, hut VITASl'A, the Jhehim or ftydaspes or Behufc. 

all of them relate to the success of his efforts to VITEX, a genus of plants belonging to the 

t^resa the ambitious strmngs of the Brahmans, nutural order Vitaceai, tlm vine tribe. The species 
lea by Vasishta. According to the .Rnmayana, ktmwn to occur in India are — V, agnuscastus, 
be was the fourth from IVajapati, but the Bhaga- alata, altissima, arborea, haynga, heterophylla, 
vat makes him the fifteenth from Brahma. They incisa, Icucoxylon, negnndo, peduDcwlaris, ]ftibes- 
agree in calling him the soli of Qadhi, who, cens, saligna, trifolia. One species, a native of 
according to the first, was the son of Kusati- Kaghan, and called Bankahu, has a woo3|f^isod fot 
abba, and, according to the second, the son of making large dishes. Another, Kjcyoh, Bhrm., 
Kusamba. Visvamitra was sovereign of Kanouj, furnishes "one of the woods of Buitna, used for 
and, according to the legend, engaged id war with tool-handles, and much pri*ed ; a cubic foot weighs 
the siq^e Vasishta lor the possession of Surabhi, 45 lbs. The ancients considered the Vitex anti- 
the all-bestowing cow. In this contest the cow aphrodisiac ; the berries, from their warm aromatic 
prodoced all sorts of forces, particularly MTilccha, taste, must bo possessed of stimulant properties, 
or Barbarians, ^ whose aid Vasishta overcame Vitex agnusoaatus, a native of the south of 
his adversary. There can be little doubt that this Europe, is the longest known species ; in the month 
legend is an allegorical account of a real tratis- of February, in the tropical region below Darjeeling, 
action, and that by the cow we are to understand it grows in profusion by the road-side, and tlie air 
India, or the roost valuable portion of it, possibly is scented with its white blossoms. It forms a 
the valley bf the Ganges, for the sovereignty of shrub of about 12 feet in height. The flowers are 
which either two princes or two tribes, the Brah- arranged in spiked whorls. The fruit is globular, 
mans and Kshatriyas, contended. One of the rather smaller than black pepper, with an acrid 
^rties, calling to their aid* the aborigines, the and aromatic taste, whence it is called Petit Poivre 
Persians, and not impossibly the Greeks, triumphed Sauvage in the south of France. The seeds are 
by their means. There are other obscure legends, inodorous when entire, but when bruised their 
— Cofc. JUv.T Ramatfana, I sect. 41-63 ; JtfoAa- odour is acrid and disagreeable, the taste acrid 
hharatay Adt Farm; Ehagavat^ ix. 16; Ward^ and pepperish, very persistent.^ They are very 
iv. Ui 42. rich m essential oil, and possess powerful stimu- 

VlSVESVAKA, a form of Siva worshipped at lating properties. At Smyrna the powder strewed 
Benarea ^ over shcea onion and applied to the stomach is 

VISWAHADA, a Tamil author of the middle detaieda certain remeoyin colic. In India the 
of the 19tli century, who distinguished himself as i^raits of Y. triphytla and V. negnndo have the 
a playwright, and whose death was a great blow same properties ascribed to them, and are culled 
boui to the Brdbtno cause and the theatre. His Filfil Burree (large pepped. — Jffcftds, MSS. f 
plfcys are exeeeditighr Ipopnlar, and are in no Hooker^ H. Jour. p. 874 ; 0*Sh. p. 485. 
sense copies of the Sanskrit productions. That VITEX ALATA. Roxh, Md*clow, Malsal. 
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VITEX ALTISSIMA. 


VITIS. 


A small tree found in the Nagari Hills ; leaves 
ternate, ]^>etioleR winged. It occurs in the Bombay 
Presidency, but ia rare. Both it and V. leucoxylon 
have a white compact wood, apparently good for 
turning, as well as for cabinet-work. Its leaves 
and bark are used in medicine. — M. E . ./. It ; Drs, 
Cleghom and Gibson, 

VITEX ALTISSIMA. Linn, 

Myrole, .... Can. f Mililla^gasa, . . Singh. 
Katu mdlaii mara, Mal. I Kat miclla inaram, Tam. 
Moeyati inililla-gaM, SiNO. | 

This bill chaste tree, in Ceylon, is common in 
forests, up to an elevation of 3000 feet. In 
Coimbatore it is a large tree, of great beauty when 
in flower, and frequent on the slopes of the Western 
Ghats. The timber was reported to Dr, Wight 
as fit for cabinet purposes ; but Dr. Gibson says 
he is not sure as to the species which Dr. Wight 
had in bis eye when he remarked on this. In 
Ceylon, this tree produces one of the most valu- 
able. timbers in the island for building and other 
pur[)OHes; very hard, fine, close-grained, and heavy. 
— Thw, En, PL Znjl, p. 144 ; Drs. WighL Clegkorny 
and Gibson ; M. K J. It ,* Mr, Mendis ; Beddome, 
VITEX ARBOREA. Roxh,, Rheede, 


. Buhm. 
Malkal. 
. Tam. 


Busi, ..... 

huai eragu, . 
Neval adiigu nianu, 


Tel. 


H'tonk'Sa, , 

Kattu mellalu, 

Kai iniella, . 

This rhastc tree is a native of the mountninouM 
parts of the Circars, of the forests of the Godavery, 
at Courinlhuii, growing in Sylhot and Chittagong ; 
very common at Moulmcin, and found at Tavoy, 
Penang, and Singapore, flowering in the hot season, 
and the seed ripens during the rains. In the 
Circars and Chittagong it grows to be a very large 
tree, and at Moulmein it furnishes a valuable small 
timber. Its wood is ♦hard, of a yellow ish-brown 
colour, and when ohi ia chocolate coloured, very 
herd and durable, which renders it useful for 
variotis ordinary purposes. — lioxb.; Voigt; BejP 
dome; f)r. Mason; Cat. Cat. Ex.y 1862; Rohde y 
MSS.; M. E, X Reps,y 1855, 1867. 

VITEX IKOISA. Smith. Man-king, Chin. A 
shrub of Peli-chi-li, Shen-si, and Cheh-kiang. Its 
berries are giveyi iti catarrh. — Smith. 

VITEX LEUCOXYLON. Rozb. 

Karril, . • • Malsal. | Neva-ledi, .... TiL. 

A largo tree, a native of the hotter parts of 
Ceylon, of both Peninsulas, Assam, and the moun- 
tains of Chittagong, not uncommon by the edges of 
streams in the South Konkan, and the ghat jungles 
of the Bombay Presidency, very common in the 
plains of British Burma; wocra grey, deserves 
attention for furniture, used for cart-wheels. A 
cubic foot weighs 42 lbs., and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 12 feet 
It sells at 8 annas per cubic foot. It flowers in 
April. — Thwaites; Voigt; Gibson; Brandis; Cat 
Cat Ex, of 1862 ; Rohde^ MSS, 

VITEX LITTORALIS is the Puriii or oak or 
teak or iron-wood timber tree of New Zealand, 
known as the Kauwere. It grows to the height 
of 25 to 30 feet, and 12 to 18 feet iu circum- 
ference. It is hard and very durable timber, 
vellow when young, but dark-brown in full-grow^ 
iioes. 

VITEX NEGDNDO. Linn. 

Vltoa panieulaia, Lanu 

Penjengisht • . Abab. | Bimra, . • « Chbnab. 
Ssiiake, .... MJun. Shumbali, ... Dubh. 
Nergnndit . . . BBHa.4 S-leaved chaste tree. Eno. 


Ban-kahu, . . Hasaha. Sindhuka, . . . Sansk. 

Sembhalu, ... ,, Sudu nikka, . . Singh, 

Nisinda, . . . HlNT>. Shwari, .... Sutlkj. 

Torhanna, . . JiiKi-UM. Vella nuchi, . . Tam. 

Inoram, Marwan, ,, Veyala Tel, 

Ban nuchi, . . Malilvl. Wayalaku, 

Banna, .... Panj. Wyala, . . 

Marwandf, . . I^rHHTU. Ntdla vavali, 

Marwa, . , Halt Range. 

A shrub or small tree, common in Ceylon on 
the banks of rivers up to 3000 feet, in the Penin- 
sula of India, Bengal, the llehra Doon, and the 
Moluccas ; common iu the biwalik, tract and up to 
.3500 feet in the outer hills, and occasional in the 
Salt Rango and otit in the jilains. The branches 
are used for wattle- work in (^liumba. The leaves 
are given for colic, and used iu poultices ; also, the 
warm heaves are a useful application in rheurnatism 
or sprains; and the Muhammadans are in the 
habit of smoking tlu^ clriod liravcsin cases of head- 
ache and catarrh. The root and fruit likewise are 
otricinal ; a decoction of the aromatic leaves is 
used as a warm bath for women after delivery. 
In medicinal qualities it is similar to, but weaker 
than, agnuscastus. The decoction of the 
root is a pleasant bitter, and is given in wises of 
intermittent fever. Fruit cx)nftidered vermifuge in 
Bchar.— ; Voigt; Thw, ; Cleg. ; Stewart; crSh. 

VITEX TKIFOLTAr Linn. Indian prenet. 


Kyotmgban, . . Bi'UM. 

Nirgunda, . . . 

Paul ki •humbAli, ,, 
Heduari, NiBhinda, Hini>. 
bagondi, . . . Malay. 

Hamalu Ranhalu, . ,, 


Kura n\ichi. . 
Jola-nirKhuiidi, 
Siiid'huksi, . 
Millie? . . 

Is’ir nuchi, . 
Vavili chettu, 


Maleal. 

Hansr. 


Hind. 

Tam. 

Tkl. 


The Indian prenet is a small tree found in 
Southern Asia, not nncoinmon near tlie sw in 
Ceylon, much cultivated by the Burmans ; it beara 
a little but pretty blue, flower. Both leaves and 
flowers are rather agreeably lieavy scen^. Iu 
the Dekhan it is a common shrub, generally to ba 
met with growing in patches in moist places, 
appeariug in Aprilibanu May, but more or lew 
throughout the year. Young shoots 
villous. I ./eaves slightly bitter, but of delightfm y 
aromatic taste and smell, are deemed powerful 
external applications iu rheumatism, sprains, etc. 
The powdered leaves are used in intermittent 
fevers. The fruit in powder is given tMoally m 
electuary or decoction, for amenorrhosa ana 
several other diseases. The leaves 
stuff pillows, to cure catarrh and headache, ine 
flowers are prescribed in Bchar with bon®y, m 
fevers attended with vomiting and much thirsu 
In the Panjab it is used in special diseases, ana 
after parturition, also to produce appeUte ana 
increase the bile.— HucAunan ; Powell; Memm; 
Thw.; Mason; Riddell; Sir William Jones; As, 
Res. iv. p. 293; Ainslie; O'Sk, 

VITHAL or ViUiol», » deified .age, who wiW 
hu early expounders are largely wo^ippM m 
the wertem part, of the Dekhan and toe &»to 
Mahratto country a. local divinities. He u we 
popular deity in the temple at Panderpiw, on W 
left bank of the Kistna river. He has been cew- 
biated by Tuka Rama, a Mahratta poet 
VITIS, a genua of plants of the natunu order 
Vitacete. Species growing in toe Kaat Indiea are 
—V. adnata, angustifolia, auricalata, ewn^ 
cordate, elongate, glanduloaa, glauea, In^, 
lanate, lanceolaria, Uitifolia, muncate, Ned- 
gherrensis, pallida, parviflora, pedate, pentagons. 
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VITIS CARNOSA. 


VITIS VINIFERA. 


quadrangularie, scrrulata, setosa, vinifera. They as far south ns 40®. In middle Germany it ceases 
are climbing plants, found in many parts of Asia, from about 1000 to 1500 feet above the level of 
Europe, and America. the sea. On the south side of the Alps it reaches 

VITIS CARNOSA. Wall, W, and A., W. Ic. 2000 feet ; in the Apennines and Sicily, 6000 feet ; 

Cissus carnosa, Boxb, and on the Himalaya as high as 10,000 feet above 

Kassar, .... Hind. I Mandula mart tigei, Tbl. the level of the sea. Although the maximum of 
Kani-apa tige, . . Tbl. | Mekamettavi chettu, „ summer heat is as great at Moscow as in Paris, 
Common in hedges and forests in Bengal, and yet the vine will not ripen its fruit in the former 
flowers in the rainy season. Remarkably acrid ; place ; for although the greatest heat of the months 
roots used in native medicine .— ; EU, FI of June and July are as high as that of Paris, 
And the months of August and September are several 

VITIS INDICA. Linn, Vitis rugosa, Wall degrees below. England, also, has a mean tem- 
Amdhuka, Beng., Hind. ) Shombra vulli, . Maleal. perature as high as many parts of the world 
A wild, shrubby climbing plant in the plains of where the vine flourishes in the greatest perfection ; 
India, and not uncommon in hot jungles, even at hiit although England is warmer than these 
a considerable distance from the foot of the countries in the winter, it is not so warm in the 
mountains ; common throughout the Dekban and months of September and October, at which time 
in the Tenasscrim Provinces. This is seen creeping the vine is ripening its fruit. There can bo little 
over every hedge and bush, and has sometimes doubt of its being indigenous in the east, in the 
been mistaken by Europeans for the true grape district between the Black and (/nspian Seas. In 
vine, but in the plains the fruit is acrid, like all the forests of Mingrelia and Imirctia it flourishes 
the indigenous species, and not edible. In the in all its magnificence, climbing to the tops of the 
Himalaya, |g)wevcr, it produces bea if ul clusters highest trees, and bearing bunches of fruit of 
of round purple berries and a larg< 'oo, which delicious flavour. In these districts no cultiva- 
is very fair eating. The origin of ' ommon tion of the vine exists, and the inhabitants seldom 
grape being unknown, it becomes a curious ques- harvest the abundance of fruit that is produced, 
tion to decide whether the Himalayan Vitis Indtca In many spots in France, Gcnnany, Portugal, and 
is the wild state of that plant,— a hypothesis Italy, the vine is found wild, but the fruit is very 
strengthened by the fact of Bacchus, etc., having generally of an inferior kind, and it may be 
come from the cast. Dr. J. L. Stewart has not doubted whether it is truly indigenous in any 
distinguished between V. Indica, V. lanata, and part of Europe. 

V. vinifera ; he says V. lanata, with velvety, From its innumerable varieties, affected by 
white or red bockea leaves, appears to run into different climates and soils, wo have, besides 
the glabrous - leaved wild one. * In the N. W. grapes yielding the various wines of commerce, 
Himalaya they are generally found at from 3000 other sorts, which are dried, forming the raisins 
to 6000 feet, and appear to give both purple and Valeiitia, muscatel, and sultana (without seeds, 
green fruit; and Dr. Thomson says that specimens from Turkey), also currants, the dried fruit of 
of V. vinifera are scarcely distinguishable from a small-fruited variety of the grape vino (t;nr. 
V, Indica, L,-— Stewart; Thomsons Tr, p. 345; Corinthiaca), cultivated in the Ionian Islands, 
Hooker, H, J. ii. p. 187 ; Riddell; Mason. Greece, Liparis, etc. 

VITIS LATIFOLIA. Roxh., W, and A,, Rh, Dekhan, the plants are rca^ from 

Govila, .... Bkno, I Shurtiambu vaUi, Maleal. slips taken at the time of first cutUng after 
ValUa-pira-petica, Can. | Bedisa tiwa, . . . Tel. the rains, and when ready to bo removed are 
Grows in Bengal and in the hills of Southern put about 7 or 8 feet apart, -.iphey are for the 
India, and is used in medicine. — Roxb. i, 661. flrst 12 months trained on dry ^eks ; after that, 
VITIS QUADRANGULARIS. Wall a Urge straight branch of the pangrah, Er,thrii;a 

anus quadrangalarii, JRo*6. Inmca, -with a fork left at the top to support the 

Htriera. HMjora, B*no. I Pirandi kodi, . . Tam. vine, is tdabed about 12 inches from it ; rf 
Jangelam patinda, Mal. Nalleru, .... Tel. a greater distance it is apt to give a bend to the 
Perufida, .... Tam. | Nalla ratiga, . . „ vine which is hurtful. The vine cannot be too 

A trailing and creeping plant with four-angled straight, and the length of the prop should be 
and winged stems, cultivated about villages ; used about 5 feet. The fruit is cuflivatcd in the 
by the natives as gri^, and in the preparation of greatest perfection in all parts of die Dckhan, and 
chatni. Berries acrid. — Jeffrey. the finest flavoured are lound in the gardens in 

VITIS RAOEMOSA, Wild grape, the Angur, the neighbourhood of Dowlatabad. Its agreeable, 
Haljar, Hikd. Used in the Panjab hy zamindars sweet-acid flavour, when ripe, has always rendered 
as bunds or ties for their fences. it a very desirable food when fresh. Grapes arc 

VITIS SETOSA. Wall Oissua setosus, Roxb. ^or raisins, and this is generally effected by 
Puli-naravi, . . . Tam. | Bara hutMili, . . . Trl. cutting half through the fruit-stalk whilst they 
Grows in the Peninsula, and is used as a suspended on the tree. The different kinds 
medidoe ; is in all its pai^ excessively acrid, raisins in use in India, called monuka, kishmish, 
and the leave# toasted and oiled are applied to ®ud bedana, are brought chiefly from Istalik. The 
indolent tumours to bring them to suppuration.— of Kashmir arc not equal to those of Kabul, 

Roxb. possibly from the Httlo trouble taken in rearing 

VITIS VINIFERA. Zwn. In m*ny of the PwiUb, the vino 

. .Aba*. . . Botpt. thnves quite as well m in Europe ; it seenw to be 

Drakiha, Bxko., Sansk. Angur, . . • . Hind, indigenous m Hazara, and possibly also m the 
Dikhi, Dehla, • Omikab. Lsnang, * . . Kaqham. Salt Range. Its tendency is to grow too luxnri- 
The common vine or grape vine ta largely eulU- antly, so that it all goes to wood and leavesi and 
vated all over the world, fr^ near lat 55® K. to this might probably be eouuterOcted by proper 
the equator, but in south latitudes It only extends cultivation and by choosing a pooi , rocky toil, and 
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VITRIOL 


VIVERRIDiE. 


selecting suitable varieties of vine. It is found in 
the Sutlej valley between Rampur and Sungoam, 
at an elevation of 7000 to 9000 feet ; but the 
grape is an uncertain crop. In Kanawar, a spirit 
prepared from the juice is compared to grape- 
brandy by Hoffmeister. This spirit is called by 
the usual Arabic term arrack, and a wine also 
(sheo) is made there. The circumstance that the 
Hindu name is applied to this and the barley- 
brandy of Lahoul, \yould seem to imply that the 
art of distillation has been introduced into these 
countries from below. In Afghanistan, Bellew 
states that a grape wine is prepared, which is 
consumed by well-to-do Muhammadans, and a 
raisin wine for Hindus. — Roxb,; Wight; Voigt; 
Powell; Stewart; Cleghoru ; 0*Sh.; noylt^ Him. 
BoU; Riddell, Gardening; Mason's Tenasserim. 
See Raisins. 

VITRIOL, vitriolic acid, sulphuric acid, Acidum 
sulphuricum. Vitriol was once largely manufac- 
tured on the banks of the Sonc, in Shohabad, 
from sulphate of iron, the product of the Kymore 
range. It is now only a native manufacture on a 
small scale. 

VIVERRIDiE, a family of carnivorous animals, 
whose place in the order may bo thus shown : — 
Sub-Fanu Viverrinaj, Civets. 

Viverra civettina, Blyth, 

V. Zibetha, ITa^cr, 1 Malabar civot-cat. 

Found in the forests of the Western Ghats, and 
is destructive to poultry. 

Viverra ludica, Geo/., the glossy genette, the 
civet of Europeans, is common in the northern 
province of Ceylon. — Tennent's Ceylon, p. 32. 

Viverra Mivlaccensis, Gm. 

V. Malaccensta, OTnelin. 

V. rasse, Uor^ield. 


V. guuda, B. Ham. MSS. 
V. Indica, Oeojffroy. 

Katas, Bsno. 

Gando-gokal, 

Qando-gaula, 

Puna jin bek, . . 

Musk bilU, . . 


V. BengalonsiB, Oray. 

V, pallida, Oray, 

Geiietta Manillonsis, 
Eydoax. 

Kasturi, .... Mahr. 
Jowadi manjur, . ,, 

Sayer, .... Nepal. 
Bug-nyul, . . . „ 

Punajin pilli, . . . Tkl. 


Found throughout India and the Archipelago. 
It lives in holes in the ground or under rocks. It 
can be quite domesticated. The Indian civet- 
cats secrete an odoriferous substance identical 
with civet, though not the civet of commerce. 
This species is not infrequently found in the 
Tenasserim villages, and its secretion enters into 
the Burmese materia medica.— -R/y /* ; Mason. 

Viverra tangalunga, Gray^ iuhabits the Malay 
Peninsula and the islands of the Archipelago as 
far east as the Philippines. 

Viverra Zibetha, Linn , , Zibeth civet. 

V. melanurus, Hodyson, 

V. oriontalis, Hodywn. 

V. oivettoides, Hodyson. 


Prionodon pardicolor, Hodgson, of S.E. Him- 
alaya, Nepal, Sikkim. 

Parodoxurus musanga, Jerdon. 


P. fasdatus, Oray. 

P. prehensilis, Pallas. 
Viverra hermaphrodita, 
Pallas. 


Jbar ka kutta, 
Ud, . . . , 
Mara pilli» . 
Manu-pilli, . , 


. Hind. 
. Mahr. 
Maleal. 
. Tel. 


V. Zibetlia, Iitnn. 

V. Bengalenaia, Oray. 
V. undalata, Oray. 
Gait, . , Arab, of Dafur. 
Katiia. .... Bsno. 
Maoh'ohondar, . „ 


Bhot. 


Kftukan, , . Ethiopia. 

Saphiong, . . I-iKPOMA, 

Blaouroo, . . N boros. 

Bhran, Nithirnlu, Nepal. 
Kaator, . . N. Guinea. 

Bawadii poni, . . . Tah. 


Bagdos, 

Ihido-gaula, 

Kung, .... „ 

Ksfuai, Naime, . OONOO. , 

Inhabits Central and South-Eastern Asia. It is 
destructive to poultry and game. Civet is obtained 
from the sub-caudal gland of this animal, whi^ 
Is ^ inches in diameter ; and in some places the 
animal is kept in confinement, and the drug is 
uollectod periodically.—- Jerdon ; Horsjkld. 


P. typufi, F, Cuv., £U, 

P. Palltisii, Oray. . 

P. muaangoides, Oray. 

P. OroBsii, Oray. 

P. dubhiB, Oray^ 

Bhondar, . . . Beno. 

Kera-bek, . . . Gan. 

Toddy cat, . . . Eno. 

Menuii Himo. 

Lakati, Katas, . „ 

Ceylon, India, MaJayana, Burma. 

Parodoxurus strlctus, Hodg. 

Qu. ? P. musanga, var. | P. quinque-lineatus, Oray, 
Parodoxurus leuco-mystax, Gray, Malayan 
Peninsula and islands. 

Parodoxurus quadriscriptus, Hodg. Qu.? P. 
musanga, var. 

Parodoxurus derbyanus, Malayan Peninsula and 
islands. 

Parodoxurus Ty tleri, TytUr. Qu. ? P. musanga, 
var. Andamans. 

Parodoxurus trivirgatus, Temm., Malayan Penin- 
sula and islands. 

Parodoxurus Grayii, Benn., Blyth. 


P. Nepalensis, Hodgs. 
P. auratus, BUsin. 


P. bondar, Tenm. 
Hill tree-oat, . 


Eno. 


Parodoxurus Zeylanicus, Pallas, Ceylon. 

Parodoxurus bondar, Gray. 

P. hirsutuB, Hodgson. 1 P.Penjiantii,flfroy,Narrf«>. 


Malwa, . . 
Maohabba, . 


Nepal. 


Bondar, Baum, . . Beno, | 

Terai tree-cat, . . Eno. 

Ohinghar, . . . HiNO. i 

Nepal Terai, Bengal, Behar. 

Paguma laniger, Gray (Martes laniger, Hodg- 
son), Tibet and snowy Himalaya. 

Artictis binturing, Jerdon. 

lotidos ater, F. Cuv, | Viverra binturong, Basics, 
PiiradoxuruB albifrons. | Black bear-cat, . . Eng. 
Nepal, Assam. 

Cynogalo Bennettii, Oray (Potamphilus bar- 
batuB, Kufd.), Malayan Peninsula. 

Herpestes griseus, Geoff., Blyth. 


Mangusta mungoosc, Ell. 
Newara, .... Hind. 
Nyul, 

Ma 


angUB, .... Mamk. 
Yentawa, . . . Tel. 


H. pallidus, Schinz. 

Mungli, Can. 

Madras inungoose, . Eno. 

Koral, .... Gond. 

Nowal Hind. 

Peninsula of India. 

Herpestes Malaccensis, F. Cuv., Blyth. 

H. nyula, Hodgs. | Calogale nyula, Oray. 

Baji, Biji, . . . Bkng. | Nyul, Hind. 

Newtvl, .... Hind. | Newara, .... ,» 

Bengal to Malayana. 

Herpestes monticolus, Ell. (H. Jerdoni, Gray.), 
long - tailed mungoose, Konda yentawa, Tel., 
Eastern Ghats. ^ 

Herpestes fulveacens, Kel. (Onychogalo Mac- 
cartbi®, Gray), Ceylon, 

Herpestes Smithii, Gray, Blyth 


Calictis Smithii, Oray. 
Ruddy mungoose, . Eno. 


H. rubiginosus, JCelaart, 

H. ElUotti, BlytA. _ 

Ceylon and S.E. of Peninsula. 

Herpestes Nepalensis, Gt\, Blyth, 

H. auro-punctatuB, Hody^ 1 H. Mllipes, 

Afghanistan, Panjab, Lower Himalayas, Bengal, 
Assam, Burma, Malayana, 

Herpestes Javanicus, Java and Malayana. 
Herpestes thysanurusif Wagner, Kashmir. 
Herpestes fuacus, Waterh., Bl, Neilgherries, 
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VIZAGAPATAM. 


VOLCANOES, 


Herp^tes vitticoUia, Benn,,, Ell^ Blyth (Toenio- 
gaio vitticollis, Gray), W. Ghats, Neilgherries. 

Herpesteg brachiurus, Malayana. 

Herpeates exilis, Eastern Archipelago. 

Urva cancrivora, Jlodg,, Blyth. 

Gulo urvn, ffodg. | Osmetiotis fuBca, Oray. 

Viverra fuaca, Gray. | Crab mungOMse, , Bno. 

S.E. Himalaya, Assam, Arakan. 

VIZAGAPATAM, a district of 18,344 square 
miles, population 2,485,141, in the Madras Presi- 
dency, lying between lat. 17° 14' 30" and 18° 58' 
N., and between long. 82° 19' and SS'" 59' E. A 
portion of the district forms part of the Northern 
Circars. It is a beautiful, picturesque, and hilly 
country, but in the greater part most unhealthy. 
To the west of the Eastern Ghats is situated the 
greater portion of the extensive zainindari of 
Jeypore, which is for the must part very hilly 
and jungly. The worth and north-west of the 
district, which is chiefly inhabited by Karidh 
antf Siiura, is also niountainoua. In the extreme 
north, a remarkable mass of hills, called the 
Neilgherries, rises to a height of 4972 feet above the 
sea, and ihest* hills are separated by valleys of not 
more than 1200 feet from the neighbouring ranges 
of ghats. The present district of Vizagapatiiin 
formed, in the early days of Hindu history, a 
jKxiiion of the ancient kingdom of Kalinga. It 
was subsequently con(tut?red by the eivsterii bnanch 
of the Chalukya dynasty. Wild tribes, mostly of 
Dravidian race, cliieily inhabit the hill country 
of Jeypore and the u[ilauda which stretch through 
the district into Ganjam. Several castes of Aryans 
from Orissa and the plains tjf the Northern Circars 
have settled iu this tract, among whom are a great 
many Uriya Biuhnmns. 'riie zamindars are of 
the Kshatriya caste, and their retainers are Paiks, 
who have largely settled as cultivators. The 
aboriginal tribes consist of Kandh, Gond, Gadaba, 
and Koi. Where they have come into conUiet 
with Hindus, the cultivating Kandhs call theui- 
selvcs Praja (or rayats). 'I’hey are thrifty, hard- 
working agriculturists, undisturbed by the iotct>t- 
ine broils which agitate the more turbulent i 
Kandhs of the north. Tlioy entertain an uu- | 
conquerable love for their native soil, and re- 
gard themselves, and are regarded by the zamin- 
dare, iis the owners of it. Other Dravi<iians are 
found in the extreme north of the district as 
Gond, fartlier south as iiatia, Kondha Bora, 
Kondha Kapu (Telugu names signifying lords 
of the hills and cultivators), .Matiyu, and Koi. 
Tlieir dialects are similar. The tribes who in- 
habit the more mountainous parts of the Jeypore 
country are more manly and civilised than the I 
others, and when treutecl with respect soon throw 
off their wildness, and become haid - working 
members of society. I’hc Kandhs formerly offered 
human Kacrifices, which the British suppressed. 
8aura inhabit the hills and slopes behiud Pal- 
konda and to the east of Gunapur. Viza^patam 
(Visakiia-pattanam, * city of Visaklm,* i,e. Kar- 
tikoya or Subbrainanya, the Hindu Mars) is the 
chief of the district, in lat 17° 41' 50" N., 
long. 83^ 20' 10" E.— /wp. Gaz. 

VIZIADRUG or Viziageriah is three miles S- of 
Hajapur, in lat. 16° 33' 32" N., aud long. 73° 
19' 15" E. The fort wa^Js are strong. It was 
held by Angria, and was 1#ombarded ilnd taken 
in 1775 by Admiral Watson and Clirc. ^ 


VIZIANAGHAM, one ol tlie moat ancient and 
extensive ^states or zamindaris in India, included 
ill Vizagapaiam district It has plumbago, man- 
ganese, garnets, iron-ore. The town of Vixiaii- 
agram, in lat 18° 2' N., and long. 83° 82' E., is 15 
miles from the sea. — Imp. Gaz, 

VODDU or Woddu, Can., used for catching 
fish, is like a large hurdle, and is frequently 
thrown across a stream as large as the Thames at 
Richmond. The Coorg race annually place woddu 
at the heads of the Oanara rivers to catch the fish 
returning from spawning. 

VOHORO, Wohoro, or Ohoro, properly Bohra, 
of Gujerat and the west of India, are traders, 
shopkeepers, and bankers. They are of two 
sections, Sulimani and Dawdi. — Wils, 

VOIGT, C. J., author of Hortus Suburbanus 
Calcuttcnsis, published at Calcutta in 1815. 

VOrrURNA, the Styx of the Hindus ; the river 
Byturni. 

VOLCANOES. In the south-west of Asia, 
south of the Hellespont, the mount alas surround- 
ing the plains of 'I'roy present many traces of older 
volcanic action, and there are a string of volcanic 
islands in the iEgean Archipelago. Farther south 
is the great crater of Santorini, forminl iu a pre- 
historic age, with islands which were produced by 
eruptions in 1573 and 1707. 

Eastward of these, in Asia Minor, the lofty 
Hassan Dagh rises from an elevated table-land to 
8000 feet above the sea. At its base are several 
cinder cones that have given vent to streams of 
black vesicular lava winch have flowed into the 
plain. 

From Krzerum to Kars, ami thonce to 'Pitlia 
and Erivan, — indeed, through almost the entire 
space south of the Caucasus separating the 
eastern coast of the Black Sea from the Caspian, 
oa well as the country surrounding tlie lakes Van 
and Ourmia, — volcanic formations predominate. 
In these countries six principal ‘ volcanic amphi- 
theatres ’ have been dcscribeil by M. Uu Bois do 
Mont Pereux, viz. 1. That of .l^kaltsiko, reaching 
from Poti on the Black Sea ^eastwards to the 
sources of the Kour river ; 2. That surrounding 
the Lake Sevan ; 3. 'J'hat of Armenia, including 
the Great ami Lesser Ararat; 4. 'Hvat of I^ke 
Van ; 5. That of Lake Ourmia ; G. 'Ihat of the 
‘ volcanic v alley ’ of Kapan. 'I'o the south of the 
flat valley of the Araxes, on the borders of 
Armenia, rise the almost insulated twin cones of 
the (ireat and Lesser Ararat. The Great Amrat, 
whose peak is 17,250 feet above the sea, aud 
14,320 above the plain of the Araxes, presents on 
this side, according to Abicb, an enormous horse- 
shoe-shaped crater, called the Valley of St, James. 

'f he Lesser Ararat is separated from the Greater 
only by a flat plain or Col, half a mile in width. 
It has the figure of a very regular pyramid or 
coue, truncated at the summit by a crater, which, 
however, appears not to have been eruptive in 
recent times. To the north-west of Ararat, to- 
wards Kars, Abich speaks of a vast volcanic 
system, called tlie Tantoureek, west of Bajasid ; 
also of two great mountains (magnifiques cratdres 
de soulevemcnt), called Bord^h and ^alaulydagh, 
and other * volcanic ratiges, Synak and Farlydagfa, 
surrounding the high lake &dykgoen.' All of 
these are visible from Uie little Ararat, as yreli as 
; vast basaltic platforms beyond the Araxes and 
north of Erivan. 
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In A.D. 341, the mountains of Ajrmema ar*‘ said 
to have split open and vomited elouds of flame 
and smoke. A tremendous eartliquake in the 
year 1841 shook the two Ararats to their founda- 
tion, toppling down vast rocks from their heights, 
together with avalanches of ice and snow, into the 
valleys beneath. The shock was felt with great 
intensity through the neighbouring provinces as 
far asShusa and Tabreezou one side, and TifUs on 
the other. 

Elburz, the loftiest peak of the Caucasus, be- 
lieved to be upwards of 1H,()U0 feet in height, has 
a crater on the summit ; its lavas arc chictly 
trachytic, 

(Jver the chain, of the (Vtucasir^, towards tlui 
< 'jisptaii on the cast, and tiic Sea of Azof ou tlic 
west, aie Bcatteicd vast numbers of mud volcanoes, 
i.t. coaes of a ductile, unctuous clay, fornaitl by 
the eontomed cvululion of a salphureourt and in- 
tianiiuabh; gas, spurting up waves and lumps of 
liquid mud, 8oine of them ate feet liigh. 

'I’hc great cast and west range of Tian ^han, 
connecting tho AlUi with the Kouen Jjiin, aiul 
tlnoiigfi tliis with the elevated plateau of Persia, 
is said to be chiefly volcanic. Plarncs are also 
dcB( rib(>d ns rising from Ilo-to-keoii mountain, 
near 'I'urfan, -I'JO miles farther eastward. In the 
beguining of 1884, the TurktsUn Cazette stated 
that as many as bO distinct shocks of earth- 
quake iiad been felt at Oosli siuce November 14, 
188.1, Otiier shoelvH had also recently ocLurred 
at V'iernoo ainl Tashkeud. 

N'vrm.'-The coast of Syria presents nmnerous 
indie.iiions of volcanic action. It is very subject 
to earthquakes, iti one of whicli, in 17511, 2(f,(J0(J 
j)ersoim are, said to have Oeeu liestroyed. The 
Lake of Tiberias is ])artiy encased in basalt; and 
on one sidi? a streata of recent-looking lava, a 
leagm* in breadiii, has run into it from the liauk 
of a iiiomitain at a iieight of nearly lOUU feet. 
Farther south, on tho eastern border of the 
valley of Akiiba, which continues the hollow of the 
Jordan to the Ked 8ea, are several volcanic cone.s. 

Sea. — Ancient chrouit les report eruptions 
inuir .Medina in the years LJ54 and 1270 (llnm- 
boldt, Kosinos, iv. .437). Von liolT found poious 
lavas south of Mecca, in various places down to 
Damar, in lat, 1.5'* N, Jabl Tier (Hinl Isiand), 
in the Ivh d Sea (lat. Id ’ N.}, sends out vapour 
ooiitinually, snd is composid of volcanic rock. 
In May 7th to llth, 18(jl, volcanic eruptions 
occurred at Edd, on tiui African coast of the Ued 
Sea, in lat. 57' N., and loiig. 41"* 4' E. Eai th- 
quake iJiockfl on the 7th and 8th continued fur an 
hour. At sunrise line dust fell, at lii’st white, 
afterwards red ; the day was jiitcli dark, ami tho 
dust was knce*dc«fp. On the bth the fall of uslies 
ubatwl, and lire wjih seen issuing from Jabl 
Dubbeh, a inountain about a day’s journey inland. 

AUeu promontory, just outsule the Htraits of 
Bab-uLMandab, is entirely volcanic. The town 
of Aden occupies the bottom of a well-dcliiied 
breached crater a mile and a half in diameter, en- 
circled by precipitous walls from 1000 to 1800 feet 
high, and backed by still higher masses of volcanic 
rock, l^uiiiice is regularly mined for exjiort. 
There is, however, no record of this crater being 
active. 

Sifcvtra^ opposite Capt'. (luardafui, has a vol- 
canic pe ak, called Jabl llajier, 6000 feet in height. 

Makran and CrdcA.— Proceeding eastwards, on 


the littoral of the Arabian Sea, in Iliuglaj, pr 
Makran, the aucieut Gedrosia, arc a series of mud 
volcanoes in continuous action. They are known 
to the Hindus as the Hama Chandra Kup, and are 
visited by pilgrims, who regard as miraculous the 
periodical elevation of the semi-Uquid mass. 

Catch is farther ejistwards. lu Juno 1819 it 
had a severe shock of an earthquake, by which 
some hundreds of the inhabitants perished. At 
sunset, the shock was felt at Sindri; its little 
brick fort was overwhelmed by a great wave, 
which converted a hard and dry tract into an 
inland lake, extending for IG miles on eacii side 
of Sindri, while 5 miles north of that place there 
nr<»fie a mtnmd of eaith, about 10 feet high, ex- 
tending nearly east and west about IG miles, and 
croH.sing tlie PliuiTaii river, which Wfia cut oil from 
onbTing tht,‘ sea. 'I'he natives called tho inoiiml 
Allali liiuid. A flood of tin Narra of 1826 
jnirtially reojiened it, 

'riie Pcniiustdft af India, in its central and 
w*M.tern jjortion, between hit. 3 7"^ uml 2F* N., 
lias be(‘ii ovi'.rflovv' d in pJchisLono times by waves 
of basaltic lavas, wliicli alternate with a fresli- 
wattu’ deposit, UHindiy calcareous. The basalt 
forni.s elevated pl.iit*aux (»f many miles in extent, 
and seems to have llowed horizoutally, in repeated 
slu i ts, u\(‘r the btUtomH of shallow tertiary hikes; 
but from what particular veuta does not now 
appear, an only one crater at the Lunar Lake has 
beei> traccil. 'J’he biisalt is often nmygdaloidal, 
contains much au{.dto, and is occasionally nodular 
in Htruelure rather than columnar. It lia.s altered 
many i>f the sandy beds on vvhieh it reposes, or 
among whicli its dykes have penetrated, into 
jimper ajid other metamorphic Bubstaucta (liialop 
and Hunter, Journ. Geul. Sue. xi. y. 370). Farther 
toutli, on the eastern side of the Pemnsula, in the 
Ongole, (jiintur, and Ncllore districts, aiui towards 
Madras, slight shocks of earthquakes repeatedly 
occur, and noises are heard there and in the 
Vinukonda taluk. 

Cocts*/ vf Jndi(L — Along tht* littoral of the Bay 
of Bengal, about 10 feet below tlic surface are 
beds of tenaoion.s hlat k clay, embirtided in laeus- 
trine remains. In t he ye.ar 1757, a volcanic island 
aiose oil FuiKlieherry, suuUi of Madras, and, afU^ 
remaining for sevi i al days above the water, throw- 
ing out smukc :ind flame, it <lifcA]>pearf*d. About 
the same time, t'heUuba (lat. 18 40' N.) and tbs 
islauds along the shores <4 the Arakau coast were 
suddenly rais' d about LO feet, having twice before, 
at intervals, as is siq>pohed, of hall a century, 
sustained similar upheavals. In 17G2, during a 
violent earthquake; a mountain iiad sunk and dis- 
appeared near (fliittagong ; another had souk 
down until the buuimit alone remained’ visibie, 
and GO sejuare miles of aeu shore were permanently 
submerged (J)i‘. Jiuist, Bombay Geog. »Soc. Journ. 
for 1856, p. 8). The island of Huinreo (lat. 

N.) is said to ha\a< been in violent eruption in 
Mari‘h 3839; ami, ou the 10th Jauiuiry 1869, 
districts a little farther northwards suffered greatly 
fixmi an earthquake, of which Asoloo was the 
centre. Sand and liot water came up, forming 
cones in several places. Silchar, Wongong, and 
phices as far up into the Gangetic delta as Monghir, 
suffered a good deal. 

liurren Island, in the Bay of Bengal, east of the 
Audaman Isles, is a permanently active volcano, 
with a cone about 400b ft. higli, rising iu the centre 
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of * circular cliff -range which entirely surrounds it 
except at oue point, where the sea hm broken in. 
The explosions of this volcano recur regularly at 
intervals of about ten minutes. North of this 
(lat 13"* 24' N.), the island of Narcondam has shown 
volcanic activity. It is a cone 700 feet high, 
with streams of lava visible on its ffauks. 

In JSaitem Asia a g^t volcanic band 
stretches from near the arctic circle at Behrings 
Straits to the antarctic circle at Victoria, and its 
focus may be regarded as l^ing between Borneo 
an4 New Guinea. From this centre there radiate 
a number of great lines, along which the volcanic 
forces are exhibited in the most powerful manner. 

The first of these extends northwards through 
the Philippines, Japan, the Kuriles, and Kami- 
schatka, giving off a branch to the east which 
passes through the Aleutian Islands and the Pen- 
insula of Alaska. This band is continued towards 
^e S.E. in the New Britain and the Solomon 
Islands, Sauta Cruz, New Hebrides, New Zealand, 
and South Victoria. 

Also, east and west from the great central 
focus there proceed two principal branchea One 
of these extends easterly through the Navigators’ 
Islands and Friendly Islands as far as Elizabeth 
Islands. Another passes westerly through Java, 
and then turns north-westward through Sumatra, 
the Nicobars, the Andamans, and along the coast 
of Burma and Arakan. 

In this great band, besides the 150 or more 
volcanoes which are known to liave been in a 
state of activity during the historical period, there 
are several hundred very perfect volcanic cones, 
many of which appear to have recently become 
extinct, or arc merely dormant. 

For long distances, these chains of volcanic 
action are almost continuous, the only consider- 
able breaks being between New Zealand and 
New Hebrides on the one hand, and between New 
Zealand and South Victoria on the other. 

The chains on the east of Asia form the most 
remarkable train of volcanic vents visible upon 
the surface of the globe. It extends through GO 
degrees of latitude, — from the north of the penin- 
sula of Kamtschatka, beyond the point where it 
meets the transverse chain of the Aleutians, 
threading the Kurile, Japanese, aud I^o-Clioo 
insular ranges, almost toudung the coast of China 
in Formosa, then stretching due south through 
the Philippines, whence several loop-lines appear 
to branch off, through Borneo, Celebes, the Moluc- 
cas, and New Guinea, in sweeping and almost 
concentric curves. These again unite on the 
south in th5 great east and west chain of almost 
continuous volcanic heights, from Timor Laut, 
through Floros and Java, bending once more north- 
wards in Sumatra and the Andamans. The in- 
terior of this grand curvature is occupi^ by the 
mreat peninsula of Cochin - China and island of 
Borneo, whose rounded coasts repeat it with 
pandldl concentric outlines. 

Pou-fai-gnai and Pou-fai-noi, the Great and 
the Little Fire Mountain, are two active volcanoes 
near Muong-Luoc, in the kingdom of Luang Par- 
banin, Northern Laos. 

lu the peninsula of Kamtschatka there are 12 
active volcanoes ; in the Aleutian Islands, 81 ; 
and 3 in the peninsula of Alaska. The chain of 
the Kuriles has at least 10 ; the Japanese Islands 
imd the islands lying to the south of Japan, 25 ; 


and at the present time there are 50 active vol- 
canoes in the ^eat group 6f islands lying to the 
S.E. of the Asiatic continent. 

There are four active volcanoes in New Guinea, 
one or more marine volcanoes; several vents in 
New Britain, the Solomon Islands, and the New 
Hebrides ; three active volcanoes in New Zealand. 
In the direction of Victoria Land, within the 
antarctic circle, Sir John Ross observed two 
lofty fire-emitting volcanic mountains, appropri- 
atelv named by him (after his ships) Mounts 
Erebus and Terror. 

New Zealand has a considerable area covered 
by the products of very recent eruptions. In the 
northern isle, Mount Egmout (89^ feet high), a 
truncated cone, with a smaller ash-cone on its 
summit, is occasionally active; its mass consists 
of clinlutODc, lavas, and scoriae. So likewise are 
Tongariro (6200 feet), in the centre of the widest 
part of the island, and Ruapahu (9000 feet), rather 
mere to the south. The lake of Taipu, at the foot 
of Tongariro, is surrounded by hills of pumice and 
ash; and thence, in a N.E. direction, a line of 
solfataras and hot springs extends to the coast of 
the Bay of Plenty, in the centre of which. White 
Island, a volcano of considerable activity, rises 
from the sea. 

Bourbon^ in its western half, consists of the 
skeleton of a great early volcano, with crateral 
cavities, nearly encircled by precipitous rocks of 
trachyte, clinlmtone, and basalt. The principal 
summit, Gros Morne, rises 10,000 feet aoove the 
sea. At the eastern end of the island is a volcano, 
7000 feet high, still active, with small lava cones 
on its summit. 

The following arc the more important of the 
active volcanoes in the regions noticed in the 
above outline : — 

Ararat, Great, 17,250 feet, borders of Armenia. 

Ararat, Lesser. 

Klburz, in the Caucasus, 18,000 feet. 

Tian Lilian range has Peschan, an active volcano, 
also Ho-te-keou, near Turfan, 420 miles east of 
Peschan. In the Komp district, province of Kham, 
in 1820, a village was destroyed by the earth open- 
ing. At Kham, H.E. of Lbassa, in 1845, a great 
earthquake ; about 3000 i)eople were killed and a 
gooniba destroyed by the earth opening. 

Mgem Archipelago.— Santorini crater, with the Great 
and Little Kaimeni Islands, formed 1573 and 1707. 
Asia Minor. — Hassaii Dagh, elevation 8000 feet. 

Ked Sea, J.abl Tier.— Edd Island, lat. 13" 67' N., in 
eruption 7th and 8th May 1861 ; Medina, volcano 
in eruption 1254 and 1276 ; Zebayer Islands, Otb to 
14th August 1846, a violent eruption. 

Aden, emter extinct. 

Bourlwn. — I^itou volcano. 

Comoro Islands have an active volcano. 

Nerbadda.— Duiuoh paliar, 27th May 1846, an earth- 
quake. 

KaVtyawar, off Porbandar, October 1849, a submarine 
volcano poured forth poisonous gas. manifest for 
30 or 40 miles out at sea $ myriads ox fish poisoned 
by it were floating on the surface of the ocean. 
Catch.— Bhooi earthquake, 16th to 20th June 1819, and 
on latter oate the Denodour volcano burst out. 
HinglaJ, along the seaboard of Lu^ W, of Kuraobee, 
several mud volcanoes, called Chandra Kup, con- 
stantly active. 

Cochin, on the coast, the island of Vaypi rose from 
out of the sea A.U. 1341. 

Pondicherry, off the coast, in lat. IP 55' N. In July 
1757, fires were seen to break out on the surface w 
the sea, 3 or 4 leagues from the shore, throwing up 
stones and pumice. 

Arakan.— Cheduba Island, lat. 18** 50' N., and Iona. 90’' 
40' S« ; its Tokanoei emit hot water, mud, and 
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} oonee, 
or occa- 


stonei, with flamoi. Begwan Island, raised 
about 1767? or 1760. On 20th July 1843, a 
small island appeared, and in a month again 
sank. 

Khyouk Phyoo, a small volcano constantly active. 
On the 6th Januaiy 1845, volumes of flames 
burst from the sea. 

Chittagong, — April 18, 1672, 60 square miles of lowland 
were permanently submerged ; the mountain Ces- 
lung-toom disappeared, and another sank so that 
only its summits were visible. 

Bay of Bengal, east coast from Akyab to Cape Negrais 
is rising. 

Burma. —At Memboo village, nearly opposite Magh-We, 
on the Irawadi, and at Grobagan, are mud volcanoes 
15 feet hkh. 

Barren Island, in lat. 12* 16', long. 93* 64', 1800? feet 
high, constantly active. 

Narcondam Island, in lat. 13* 22' N. ; its oone is 800 
feet high. 

Sumatra has four active volcanoes. 

Priamang is 20 miles inland from Benooolen. 
Ounoog Dempo, 12,000 feet high, constantly etnit4 
vapour. 

Bimo, one of the Batu group, on the W. coast of 
Sumatra. 

Java, according to Dr. Junghubn, has 45 volcanic 
of which 28 are in activity, in continual oi 
sional eruption. See Java. 

Gunong Guntur, in eruption in 1800, poured out 
torrents of white acid and sulphurous mud. 
Mount Blamak peak, 11,330 feet. 

Ungarung peak, 5000 feet. 

Tel^a Bodas, old crater. 

Tengger Mountains, old volcano, 8700 (7500 ?) feet 
Move the sea. It has four cones of elevation, 
all of them in eruption ; Bromo in 1866. 
Papandayang, 7034 feet high, in S. of Java, lat. 

8* K., in eruption in 1772. 

Galung>gong, a few miles N.E. of Papandayang, in 
eruption 8th July 1822. 

Gunong Kaon, 10,180 feet hi^h. 

Merapi and Kloet, in eruption 1864, and Merapi 
15th April 1872 : many perished. Ashes fell at 
Solo for three oays. The oone of 9000 feet 
was reduced to 5000 feet. 

Lombok, volcano 7500 feet hiah. 

Bali, volcano in eruption 1803. 

Sumbawa. — Timboro, eruption 6tlt April 1815 ; 12,000 
people destroyed ; sounds heard 1000 miles off, and 
Java obscured. 

Sarawak.— Gunong Apt 

Gilolo.— Volcano in 1673 threw up much pumice. 
Celebes.— Peninsula of Mucado has six volcanoes. 
Amboyna, wholly volcanic ; fearful eruption in 1694, 
another in 1820, and now emits sulpnurous vapours 
and hot mud. 

Moluccas* — Sorea Island, in 1693, entirely desolated by 
an eruption. 

Temate, wholly a volcano, 5755 feet high, in eruption 
in 1608, 1635, 1653, 1673, 26th February 1838, 25th 
March 1839, 2d February 1840. In 1673 ashes feU 
at Amboyna, In 1840 nearly every house was 
destr^ed. 

Banda.— Gunong Api, S. of Ceram, 1800 feet high, is 
seldom at rest, was burning from 1587 to 1824. 
Matohian, N. of Batohian. and 50 miles from Temate, 
in eruption 1646, and rent open 29th December 
1862, when ashee fell at Temate. 

Timor, in violent onmtion 1638, and a lake formed and 
peak disMpeaxedr. 

Pulu Batu, N. of Flores, in 1850 in eruption. 

Fkoes has three active volosnoes. In 1836 in eruptiim. 
K«w Guinea. -*Tanna voloiao, in 1871 in eruption. 
Saaguir Island has Abo volcano at its northern part, 
in eruption in 1711, also March 1856. 

Alaska Island.— Daman peak, Behring Strait, 11,600 ft. 
Unalaeka or Matuson Kui Island, 5474 feet. 
Unimak, 8076 feet. 

Tanaga Island. 

Kamtsflhftka has a group of voloanoes— 

Krestowik, in lat. 56* 4' N. 

KJntehewsk, 16,500 feet high, in violent eruiition 
from 1726 to 1731, end again in 1767, 1795« and 
1825. 


Usohinskaja Sopka, lat. 56* K., is nearly connected 
with Klutchewsk. 

Tolbatschi, lat. 55* 51' N.. U 8313 feet high ; dis- 
charges smoke and ashes from frequently shift- 
ing vents. 

Schiwelatsh, on the north of the group, in lat. 56* 
40' N., and 10,544 feet high, has two summits $ 
was in great eruption in 1739, and between 1790 
and 1810 and 1854. 

Japanowa, lat. 53* 32' K., and 9055 feet high, 
sends forth continuous smoke. 

Koriatskaja, in lat. 53* lO' N., and 11,210 feet high, 
has much obsidian. 

Awatska, in lat. 53* 17' N., and 8910 feet high, 
in violent eruption in 1837. 

Kurile Isles, chain is 720 miles long. 

Paramouohir contains an active volcano. 

Alaid, on its east, 12,000 feet high, in violent 
eruption in 1770 and 1793. 

Formosa Island has four volcanoes. 

Tschy-kang or Ked Mountain, often in eruption. 

Japan. — Yedo or Jeddo Island has AsamaYama volcano, 
in lat. 36* 22' N. ; in 1783, disastrous eruption, 
and still active. 

Jesso Island has 17 conical mountains ; tho Usuga* 
tali or Mortar Mountain and Kajo Nore are 
burning. 

Fusi Yama, in lat. 35* 16' N., and 12,443 feet high, 
uprose D.o. 286. It has been In eruption A.D. 
799, 863. 937, 1032, and 1707, and since has 
been quiescent. It is visited by pilgrims. 

Miiake Island, in the Bay of Kagouma ; Ounga on 
the W. coast. 

1 Vo-sima is S. of Kiou Siaou, lat. 30* 43' K. 

OhO'Sima, lat. 34* 42' N., was seen in eruption 
in 1797. From Oho-sima a line of volcanic 
islands runs south to Fatsi Sjo, in lat. 33* 6' 
N., and thence to Bonin IslMds, in Ut. 26* 
styN. 

Asama Yama, near Wada Togo, has two aotive 
craters near the town of Oiwake. 

Koosima and Oosimn are two small volcanic islands 
between long. 139* and 140* £., near Cape 
Bangar. 

In Kamakatka are seven volcanoes. 

In Risiri Island is Langle volcanic peak, 5100 feet 
high. 

In Niphon there are nine craters, one of them 
12,000 feet high. Jake-yama, in lat. 41* 20' N., 
at the N.E. extremity of Niphon, and another 
of same name, in lat. 36* 33^ N., are aotive. 

In Kiou Biaou, five active volcanoes. The greateot 
is Wun-scn*ta-ki, on which is perpetual snow : 
it is worshipped. In 1793 an eruption ooourred 
which destroyed Sima-Bara, with nearly 53,000 
inhabitants. It is in lat. 32* 4' N., E.B.E. of 
Nagasaki, and 4110 feet high. 

Aso Yama, in lat. .32* 45' N., is E.S.E. of Nagasaki, 
and Kirisima is in lat. 31* 45' N. 

Philippines.— Tael, in Luzon, in 1716 a terrific eruption, 
more violent in 1754, 7th August, 3d November 
to 12th December; detonations heard 300 
leagues distant. 

Mayon Island, 3200 feet high, is constantly ejeot> 
ing smoke and scoriss, and was in eruption in 
1767, with a stream of lava. 

Luzon has eleven volcanoes, one 3200 feet high, in 
wmj^tion 1800 and 1814. Banajao is 702w flset 

Mindanao Island, in eruption 1040 ; ashes fell in 
Borneo and throughout the Moluccas. 

Aringuay, in the province of llooo, on 4th Januarv 
1641 broke out terribly at the same time with 
the volcano of lolo and tho Banguie in the 
south of Magindanao, and the noise was heard 
at Ooohin-China. 

Manilla.— In 1645, for two months a suoceesion of 
fearful earthouakes ; in Cagayan a mountain 
overturned, 3000 lives lost ; overthrown by an 
earthquake 3d June 1863. 

Band wioh Islands. — Hualalei, on the W. coast of Hawaii, 
ia active. Mauna ikuL 13,370 feet high, is in 
frequent eruption. The eruptions in 184A 
1852, August 181^ and dOth December 18659 
were very severe. 
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Hawaii ho* Mauna Tloa, 4300 metrea high, i» active ; 

In eruption in 3H33, and JH43, and 1855, 

New Hcbiid^. — Tauna. Island, bit. 10^32' K.^in eruption 
at 10 A,M. loth January and llth February 1878, 
accompanied with an eartliquake and a tidal wave. 
Xadrones have three or four active volcauocfi. 

Fiji Islands have several extinct craters. 

Navigators’ Isbinds are to the nortli of the Frioiully 
group, and to the south <.‘f the Fiji. The i>eak of 
Tafua, 2138 feet high, is always burning. Two 
others, Assia, 2570 feet, and XT|Mtla, 3197 feet high, 
are surrounded by ftebls of lava, 

Niua, or Good Hope Island, ii\ lat. l(} 5' S., and long. 
170'’ AV,, is one of the Friendly Islands ; abcoit 
every second year fire and lava burst from several 
parts of its surface. 

Galapagos. “'-(Jhatham Islaful, 1200 metres high, has an 
extinct volcano. 

New Zealand. - Tangariro, 2000 n.etroa l.dgh. 

I’^k'toria Land, discovere<i by Hir Janies — Lrohus 

and Tenor volcanoes, active. 

•—Morcahy; Bennett; Loynn; JUhn^^re; Wallace ; 
Mrs. S. JiUlers ; K. K. Kane ; Lt. Bunies ; J)r. 
Buist ; Scrape t p. 4()H ; J. 11'. Jmld^ Volcanoes; 
Ik* Carne^ p. 189. 

VOLOGESES, a Parthiau king, Buccessor to 
Gotarzes. Josephus IoUh us that A'oloffeses, on 
his accoBsion, made over the province of Mt dia to 
hi« younger brother Pakores, and Armenia to 
Tiridates, anotht‘r younger brotlier. The V(Jo- 
geiie.4 of the Greeks is, howevcii*, Bupposed by 
Litttsen to bo the Abagasus or AbalgjisiuB, one of 
the Gi'iXjk HUcce.sBorn Alexamier in Arian Aba- 
khafasa, a.d. 70 or 80. 

yONONEiS, n.O. lOU, called Halaluvra, Hupposed 
to have been a Parthian f-atiau who asserO'd 
independence, and creat'd a kiuirdoni for hines-Jf 
out of the (lotninionH of Azili.sos. 

VOUGII, or Korali, a pass on the border of the 
Ushterani Hills, nearly oppuBiu* Debra Futteli 
Khan, constituting the boundary line between 
the Patlian and Haluch iribew. 'Ihe Baluch 
tribes extend along the lower half of the Dehrajat 
frrmtier, 

VOPA-DKYA, a Hindu graninmriau who lived 
at Devagiri about the 13th century a d..^ author 
of the M ugdha-bodha, 

VOliKAA', an inUind id ’.he Eastern Arvhi> 
lu lago, <;f great import aneo for the pearl lishery. 
Eiglit miles ea.s».ward be several sniait k>Unds-*, 
betwe»ot »\hich and Vorkay tho trepang Imuks 
me Kitiiated, At low water, families wade from 
Vorkay towards these isles, carrying baskets at 
their backs, and having in their hands a stick 
provided with an iron ijoint witli which to take 
up the trepang. AVhcu the water is deeper than 
this, they jrmko use of canoes. l*'or pearl fishing 
on the banks situated at a greater distance, the 
Altoer race use a prahu in which they embark 
dieir entire families. These vessels have a gre^it 
b(;ain, and the stern runs up into a higli curve, 
while two planks project foi ward from the bows. 
The family reside in three or four huts composed 
of atap or Nipa fruticans leaves, erected within 
tho vessel, and a luiling runs entirely round it, 
apparently to prevent tho children from falling 
overboard. The pndiu is propelled by a large 
sail made of rushes, which folds up like a fan (in 
a maimer similar to the siiils of a Chinese junk), . 
set ujiou a tripod mast of bamboos, while it is 
sobered with two rudders. Two other uia 4 ita are 
also erected, which answer no purpose but that 
of displaying several small (lags. The pearl 
fishery is thus carried on. The tntder makes an 


agreement for so much a hundred oysters, paying 
in advance a certain quantity of arrack, cloth, 
etc. The oysters are mostly small and black, in 
from 24 to 30 feet of water. Tlie blood often bursts 
from the nose and mouth of tlie diver, and numer- 
ous sharks are there. In engaging these people, 
it is necessary to pay off their debts, and, free 
from this encumbrance, they will readily proceed 
to any part of the Archipelago. — iiVirf, Ind, ArcK 
Papuan^. 

VOWS. Tiuke v. 14, * Offer for thy cleansing, 
according as Mos(;s commanded,’ A Iliad u, after 
recovering from sickness, presents the offerings 
he had vowed when in distress, as a goat, dr 
.sweetmeats, milk, or anything directi-d by the 
Sliiestras. In Eengal, rarely in a child sick, or a 
t:uw in paiturition, but iiiiik is v^owcjI to the lares 
or pcuai,es. In Alysoiv, wlnm a Hindu woman 
fullihs a vow to the idol of the Aunumomia 
tempi*', ahe covers beriielf wilh margo.sji loaves, 
fornnrly it is wini ovo.r her naked person, but 
now outside her clothes. The Vrabi of the Hindus 
are uncoiiditiona! vows to perforin fcertain religi- 
ous ceremonies. Munnnu is a conditional vow, 
promising to present otferings on condition that 
tlie goil bestow saeii or such a benefit. The 
Yratu is a vow or ar« obligation superadded to a 
religious or moral urn*. — Wanfs Jlinduos, ii. p, 75, 

VOYicEV, H. AY., A JsisUiut-Surgeon H.M. b7th 
regiment. » He was aliached to thi; Trigonomet- 
rical Survey under Colonel Lambton. lie wrote 
several val liable reports on the fieology of the 
iVmnduIa of India; on the Diamond Mines of 
Southern India ( A.*;. Hes. xv. n 120); on tho 
Mosaic of Agra iionl, p. the Geology of 

jNagpur (dndi, xviii. p. 12.‘>) , and on the Shells of 
the Gawilghar Hiinge (ihid. p. 18V). 

VKlIIASHATf, th«* plain t Jujiiter. Vrihaspati 
chacru, tlie cycle (d 60 years, whiiih gives a 
Hiiecilic name to all tho solar and luni solar year. 
Vrihaspati mana, tho year of Jupiter, during 
which he describes one sign of Jiis orbit. Tho 
Tcliigu astronomiini make no diffcTcnce between 
this ami tlie common solar year. Vrihaspativam, 
'i'l.insdr.y ; Sukravara, Friday; and »8anivara, 
Saturday, in Hindu mythology, A’rihaapati is 
the guru or priest of tho Devas, whom ho ouco 
deprived of hi.s blessing, in coimequenco of which 
they Hufferi^il greatly. The word is from Vrihat, 
great, and Fati, lord, i^eo Graha. 

Aj^lilHAT-KATHA, tho original Sanskrit book 
which is known to Europeans through the Arabic 
translation into the Aiit Laila, or One Tliousiuid 
andfJne Nights, 'rtie Sajiskrit name meaim Great 
Story. 1 1 is a large collection of tales, from which 
also the Kathasarit-sagara was drawn, — Dowson, 

VlilHAT SANHITA, an asti'ouumical work by 
Varaha Mitra, who lived about the beginning of 
tho 6th century of the Christiau era. 

VKIJ, the country of tho Surasciii of tho 
Greeks. In the tmet of country lying betwenu 
the Gandak and Mahanadt rivero, which is 300 
niilcB iu length by 100 miles in breadth, there 
are several ancient cities, some of which may 
possibly Lave been tlie capitals of tho eight 
different clans of the Vriji, Vaisali, , Kesariya^ 
Jauak})ur, Navaudgar, Simruu, Dathaugftt Fura** 
Iliya, and Motihari. Jn the time of Buddha, also, the 
Vriji were divided into eight clans, as tho Lioh- 
liavi^ tho Vaidehi, the Tirabuukti, undotliers whofiic 
names are unknown. 
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VRINDA.VANA. 


VULPES. 


Nothiug present* so ^eat a cootrast, as the poor, 
slovenly appearance of the Vrij-bashi men, and 
the delicate features and tlje brilliantly fair com- 
plexion of the Yrij-bashini. The Yrij-bashi are a 
more pastoral jpeople than their richer brotherhood 
of Muttra. There are about 5000 \'rij-ba8hi, out 
of which 200 families follow the profession of 
Panda. The Yrij-bashi are Dobay ; their brethren 
of Muttra are Chowbay, The principal business 
of a Panda is to keep a look-out for pilgrims. In 
the midst of the town of Yrij is the handsome 
tomb of raja Ranjit Singh, who dcfondc4 Bhurt- 
pur 80 bravely against Lord I^o’s army. Inside 
the dome of the tomb, the siege of Bhnrtpur is 
reprtssonted. Lord I^ako is disrnonnied, and 
btaiiding before his while iiors** giving orJem U) 
hissoMic^rs. On the opposite side of the dome, 
Kaujit Singh, in a plain white drt-sa, is Btainling 
erect before his idol, at his devotions, with his 
nunisters behind him. On the other two sides he 
is at Ills favourite field Bports, — 7r. Hind, ii. p. 
Do ; Cunningham i India ^ p. 4 18. 

YRINDA-VAKA, Saksk., from \'nmhi, ihick, 
and Yana, a forest, a village on the right bank of 
the Jumna, near Mathura, commonly cuilletl Bindra- 
ban. It is said to have been the site of a forest 
in which Krishna, as GopaLi or the cowherd, 
l^asaed his youth, associating with Gopin cowherda 
and shepherdesBca grazing cattle. It is the 
original country of the Yadu. it is a holy liiudu 
town, and in a boat a mo.st picturesque view' may 
bo obtained of it, presenting a panorama of grt at 
beauty. The circumstance which imparts must to 
the sacred character of Bindraban, is its having 
been the seat of the early revelfi of Krishna, the 
Apollo of the Hindus, Mathura or Muttra being his 
birthplace. Many a Hindu Anacreon courts the 
muses with lays dedicated to thia youth, pro- 
iniiKUit in Hindu mythology, and minstrels and 
maids join in soft strains to his praise. Bindraban 
is noted for the manufacture of pretty toys made 
of a composition that may he mistaken for a 
mineral. Indeed, the vendors puss tliem off as 
such, and to enhance their value declare Umt they 
are brought from Jeyporc, where articles of this 
descripMon and marhlc toys eapecialiy receive a 
hue finish. The VaUr.hhacharya sect of the 
V'aishuava Hindus have many hundreds of their | 
temples at Mathura and Bindraban. At Beuarea | 
and Bindraban, the annual danres coustitiuir.g 
the Has Yalra, in commemoration of Krishna and 
the sixteen Gopi, are performed with much 
display. — Frouh^ Tour oj India^ p. 214. 

YRISIIA, Sans*!., or Nandi, is the sacred bull 
of Mahadeva or iSiva. It is his vahan, and by 
some described as the emblem of justice. In the 
lostitutee of Menu, c. 8, v. 16, the divine form of 
justice is represented as Yrisba, or a bull; and 
the gods consider him who violates justice as a 
Yrishala, or one who slays a bull. 

YBISHASPATI, son of Ungirn, a Hindu philo- 
aopher who is said to have written several law 
books. The Skauda Piirana describes him of a 
yeUow complexion, and well dressed. His wife’s 
name was IW. This seems to have been the 
Yrishaspati who was the founder of a philosophical 
sohool ^ Hindus. He asserted that the whole 
of the Hiiidu system was a contrivance of the priest- 
hood to secure a means of livelihood for themselvca 
—At. Ees, xvi. p. 5 ; Ward, iv, p. 24. 

VRISHOTSABGA. Sansk. Letting a buU free 


at certmn Hindu ceremonies, sudi as a marriage, 
a funeral, etc. The bull is considered sacred, and 
wanders about unmolested and unappropriated. 

YRITRA, otherwise called Yritasura, also Ahi, 
in Hindu mythology, the personification of the 
rain-cloud, wdth whom ludra, the lord of thunder, 
battles. He is one of tbe deities of the Yedas. 
Vritra in the Rig Yeda is described as a serpent- 
shaped demon, who stole the rain - producing 
clouds of heaven. It was destroyed by Indra. 
The Greek Apollo pierced with his lance the 
demon python ; it is the sphinx of Q^jdipus, the 
dragon in the story of Perseus, the Zohak in the 
mythology of Persia, and the Grtheros of the 
Greeks, who guai the gates of HadeJ, attended 
by Oerborns, the T'edic Barvax'a. He is the 
demon of drought and ungeuial weather, with 
whom Indra, god of the firmament, is constantly 
at w'ar, constantly overpowering, and compell- 
ing him to relcfiat' tiie rain. — Dow son ; Garrett; 
TlLonias^ Prnisep's Antiquities. 

VITL or Iva, tlio t’Kuldce god of th^ atm08i*Uere, 
the rain -giver. 

VULPKB, the fox. 

.... An^.n, i Nomri, .... Hind. 
Bhual, .... lien. Kobur, . of Kandahar. 
Lomri, . . , . Hind, j Kokri, .... Mahu. 

Yulp^js Beugaiensifi, Jerdon^ Shau'y Bly, 


Oanit* rufoHcetxB, Ornij. 
C. kt>kri, ^ifkcH, 

C. corsac, Auct. 

Konk, Kemp-nari, Can. 
Chantlak-nari, . . „ 

liUmri, liokri, . . Hind. 
Kokii, Khekar, . ,, 


0. chryfturus, Gray. 

C. xanthnrus. Gray. 

Kbck-Bial. , . . IllND. 

Konkji nsikka, . , Tkl. 
Cimta nakka, . . . „ 
3\)tinara, 


Tliis fox occurs throughout India and the 
adjacent countries, but varies both in size and 
colour in different localities, generally of a greyish - 
brown with a ftilvoua cast, passing in some cases 
to Isabella. It w *ilwaya variegated above with 
the intermixture of whitish hairs. It is a very 
pretty animal, but much smaller than the Euro- 
pean fox, with a short head, very sharp muzzle, 
oblique eyes, nut-brown iridcs, very slender legs, 
and very bunhy tail trailing on the ground. Its 
principal food is rats, laud <*.rab.s, grasshoppers, 
bcjticH, and fnm; the mango and cufc;tard apple 
are largely eaten. It always barrows in open 
]>lains, runs with great speed, doubling like a hare ; 
but instead of .stretching out at first like the hare, 
and trusting to its turns as a last resource, the 
fox turiui more at first, and if it can fatigue the 
dogs it then goes straight away. 

Vulpes ferrilatus, Hodgs. (Cynalopex ferrilatus, 
Blyth). a pretty, small fox of Tibet. 

Yulpes fiavcscens, Gray, Silver fox. 

Vuljies montanua, JTtx/y. | Ilobur » of JL\N DAKAR. 

Tliis species is numerous in the valleys around 
Kandahar, hiding in burrows and holes iu the 
rocks. • Jt is about two feet long from the nose to 
the insertion of the tail, and the tail is about 
seventeen inches j height at shoulder about fifteen 
inches. Its tail is yellowish, back rather darker, 
inclining to brown, face and outer side of fore* 
legs and base of the tail |>ale -fulvous, spot on the 
side of the face just before the eyes, tlie chin 
(breast), the front of the fore-legs, a round spot 
on the upper part of the hind foot, and the tips 
of the hairs of the tail blackish, end of tail white^ 
and ears externally biadic. The skins are softi 
and arc made into the uecmchah and ppatin. 
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VULTURE. 


VYHRITIS. 


Vulpos laliginosusy Hodg,^ Thec»ke, Tib., is of 
Sikkim and Tibet 

Yulpes Gritfithiii Blytk (V. fiavcBcens, Blyth\ is 
of/Af((hanistan. 

Vulpes leucopus, Blyih^ the desert fox of N.W. 
ludia, Catch, Panjab. 

Vulpes montanus, Pearson^ Hill fox. 


Vulpet inontanui, Oray. 
y. Nepalensifl^ (rray. 


CHnis vulpes montanus, 

Beam. 

C, Himalaioua, Ogilby, 

The hill fox of the Himalaya ranges up to the 
snow limit ; and in winter, when the snow is on 
the ground, they are very numerous about Simla, 
coming close to the houses in search of offal. Ite 
fur is exceedingly rich, dense, and fine, the longer 
sort ineasuriiig fully two inches upon the back, 
and the inner everywhere of considerable length 
and woolly character. General colour pale>fuL 
voua, head mixed with white, tail bushy and 
white tipped. V. montanus was not seen by l>r. 
Adams beyond tlie wooded regions of Kashmir, 
and is evidently replaced by the silver fox, V. 
flavcscens, which is not, however, partial to the 
barren regions of Ladakh, but is also to be met 
with on the tops of the Southern Papjab. Y. 
montanus is generally distributed over the lower 
and middle regions of the Himalaya, up even to 
the limits of frost Although often seen during 
the day, its depredations are chiefly at night, 
when it prowls aDout houses after poultry ; and in 
the jungles, when it preys on kalij pheasants and 
other birds. This haudaome species is readily 
recognised by the rufous on the back and pale- 
fulvous on the legs. — Adams ; Jerdon ; Ilorslmrgh 
Vulpes pusillus. Blyth (Y. flavesccns, Blyth)^ 
Pan jab fox. Salt Range. 

YIJLTURE. Naturalists arrange the vultures 
variously. Jerdon classifies them as Yulturinae 
or true vultures, Neophroninm or scavenger 
vultures. Gypaetinse or I^mmorgeyers, Sarcoram- 
phinse, American vultures, and the Gypoliieracinm 
or Angola vultures. The Indian birds are : — 
Suh'Fam. Yulturiu», True Vultures. 

VuUur monachus, great brown vulture. 

Olygyps calvuB, black vulture. 

<ly]>8 liengalensis, white-bi^oked vulture. 

G. fulvus, large tawny vulture. 

G, Indicus, long-billed brown vultui*e. 

Sub-Fam, Ncophronina*. Scavengers. 

Neophron x>ercaopteruB, Linn. 

Snb-Fam. Gypaotino:, Bearded Vultures. 

Gypaetus barbatus, bearded vulture. 

The Egyptian vulture, Neophron percuopterus, 
also called Pharaoh chicken, is a native of £. 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. In the temperate 
regions of the Himalaya it follows man wherever 
he congregates, and on the plains of India its 
gaunt, forbidding figure is seen stalking among 
all animal refuse. It is the smallest of the tribe 
found in the east, its total length seldom exceed- 
ing 26 inches. The vulture and crane, which 
soar liigh in the heavens, are sometimes called 
garuda and geed. Yultur monachus has been met 
with at Amma. One shot there in 1866 weighed 17 
lbs., and was 8 feet 2 inches in wing measurement. 

YYAN MATA, the kula-devi or tutelary god- 
dess of the house of Esupgol of Bunder-deva, whose 
daughter married Bappa. 

vYASA in Sanskrit means distributor ; in this 
Vyasa is kindred to the Greek Homeros, and 
dp. It. is a literary title common to many old 
authors, but is especially applied to the vyasa 


who arranged the Vedas, and who is also styled 
Saswatas, the immortal. His • ordiuaiy name is 
Krislma Dwaipayana. The name is also given 
to the compiler of the Mahabharata, to the 
founder of the Vedanta philosophy, and to the 
arranger of the Puranas ; and the Puranas mention 
28 Vyasas. The names ^ven in the Kurma, Vayu, 
and Yishnu Puranas of the Vyasa are as under 


SwAynmbhnva TrlvriBhan. Vena or Bajos- 

(Brahma). Bharadwaja. ravai. 

Prajapati or Antariksha. Saumaaushm- 

Manu. Vaprivan. vana or Trina- 

Hsanai. Trayyaruna. bindu. 

Brihaspaii. Dhananjaya. Kiksha or Val- 

Savitrl. Kritanjaya. mikt 

MarityuorYama. Kinajaya. Sakti. 

Indra. Bharadwaja. Jatukama. 

Voahishta. Gautama. Krishna Dwaipa- 

S^raswata. Uttama or Har- yana. 

Tridhaman. yntinan. 

the last of whom, Krishna Dwaipayana, was the 
most celebrated. He is said to have compiled the 
Vedas, written the Mahabharata, composed some 
of the Puranas and compiled the rest ; but to have 
done all this was quite beyond any individual's 
power. Krishna Dwaipayana was the son of Para- 
sara by Satyavati, a fisherman’s daughter. Para- 
sara met Satyavati when quite a girl, when cross- 
ing the river Yamuna (Jumna) in a boat. Their son 
Vyasa was called Krishna from his swarthy com- 

S lexion, Dwaipayana because born on an island, and 
Lanina because of his illegitimacy. His mother 
afterwards married king Santanu, and had two 
sons ; the elder was killed in battle, and Viebitra- 
Virya, the younger, died childless. Krishna 
Dwaipayana became the spiritual father or pre- 
ceptor of his nieces, the danghters of Vichitra 
Virya, the son and successor of Santana. He pre- 
ferred a life of religious retirement, but, in 
accordance witli law, and at his mother’s request, 
he took the two childless widows of her son 
Vichitra-Virya, and by them he bad two sons, 
Dbritarashtra and Pandu, between whose 
descendants the great war of the Mahabliorata 
was fought. Arrian gives the story thus: ^He 
(Hercules) had a daughter when he was advanced 
ill years, and, being unable to find a husband 
worthy of her, he married her himself, that he 
might supply the throne of India with monarchs. 
Her iiaiiie was Paridea, and he caused the whole 
province in which she was born to receive Its 
name from her.’ 

One Vyasa was the propounder of the Vedanta 
philosophy or psychology. This V edanta of V yaaa 
considered all existing beings and things to be 
an evolution of the deity in and throughout all 
beings and things. Sankaracharya went farther, 
and declared that the soul of man is a part of the 
deity, not different, but confined in the body as a 
temporary prison, and on the death of the body 
flowing racK to the deity.— Rq/asMan, i. p. SO ; 
j Bev, IV. Taylor. 

VYAS RISHI, a sacred pool at the Rotang 
pass, the source of the Beas river, 1S,CKX) feet 
above the sea. Kndrasa is at the site of the con- 
fluence of the Beas and Sutlej riven. 

VYGAH, a river m Madura, lat. l(f 17' N., 
Song. 71* 37' E., runs S.£. into the Bay ol Bengal, 
iffter a length of 130 miles. The la^ aniouts 
upon it are Coonoor, diverting a stream of same 
name, Parea, Anal, and Chittanaik. 

VYHRITIS. Samsk. Tliese an the tnysterioua 
words Bhur, Hhuva, Swaha. 
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WA(}. 


\V. 


w 

W, the twenty-third letter of the English 
alphabet, takes its shape from a repetition of the 
letters u or. y. Few of the modem lan^ages of 
Europe have the letter w. In the English language 
it is a consonant when at the beginning of words 
and syllables, as wail, forward ; but is a vowel when 
at the end of words, os in new, row. Many races 
have a difUculty in pronouncing the c^onsonantal 
w, and others interchange it with the letter v. 
In all the dialects and tongiica of the East Indies 
there is a perpetual tenri.mcy to interchange the i 
sounds of V and w, or to substitute the latter | 
entirely. The misuse of these two sounds ts, in 
India, like that of Ix)ndon. In Tamil this often 
occurs, so that varam becomes waram ; and in the 
Persian wao, used in Hindustani words derived 
from the Arabic, it has the sound of v and w, ns 
vakil, w'akil ; vazir, wazir. In Mahrati, for the 
same letter, are the two sounds of wau and vau, 
the latter especially occurring when before i or e, 
or when combined with ri or r. In Malealam it 
has usually the sound of v, but in composition 
that of w, as in swarga. In Gujerati, the unedu- 
cated people pronounce the sound as w, the 
educated as v. The letter w is unknown to the 
Devanagari alphabet, though the educated youth 
of Bengal make strenuous efforts to introduce it 
in their present faulty system of alliteration in 
writing their own names. 

WA, BunM. 

BarUh, .... Hinik I Wasa Binoh. 

Varth or Warsh, Sansk. | 

The Burmese Buddhist Lent. It is from July 
full moon (Wa-tso) to October full moon (Tha- 
dwff-ynot). The s^ict people only eat once daily, 
at daylight. Feasts do occur, but are discoun- 
tenanced, and dramatic performances are ener- 
getically denounced. Daring these three months, 
the wandering Buddhist mendicants were enjoined 
to remain in a fixed habitation. The monks are 
expected during this season to be doubly particular 
in abstraction from secular affairs, in aostinence 
and meditation. It is the great season for preach- 
ing to the laity. — Fiife, p. 120. 

WADA-OALLAI or Vada-Galli. Tam. A sect 
amongst the Tamil Siidro, commonly known as 
the right-hand caste, to distinguish them from the 
Ten-gallai, or the left-hand caste. The literal 
meaning of these words are northern sect and 
southern sect, but the points of difference are 
very obscure. 

WADANG or Bayur, a light and tolerably 
durable wood of Java, employed for masts and 
spars of small vessels ; but the surface must be 
covered with resinous substances to prevent it 
Slotting. 

WADARA, Waddar, or Waddiwar, the Wadara 
wanloo of the Tcling people, are migratory, 
dwell in little huts of reed or fine mss, and 
move to any place where they can find employ- 
ment. They are spread across the Peninsula of 
Indkfirom the valley of the Nerbadda to the south, 
all speaking Telugu. They are road-makers, tank- 
diggeis, and labourers. The men and women 
vary greatly in aise, though some of the men 
are stont am athletic. They all drink heavily. 
Wadara have two sectioni, one of them earth- 


diggers, wlio eat rats, the other quarriers and 
stone-cutters. The great increase in railroads 
and roads since 1860 ought to have made them 
wealthy, but they seem to live from hand to mouth. 

WAI^E, JONATHAN, D.D., bom in the State 
of New York, December 1798, died 1872, aged 
nearly 74. He laboured with Dr. Mason, Mr. 
Hough, and Dr. Adoniram Judson in teaching the 
Karen. He reduced the Karen language to 
writing, and was engaged with a Karen dictionary 
when he died. 

WADHWAN, n Native State in Kattyawar, with 
an area of 238 square miles ; population (1872), 
45,431. The soil is black and light in about 
equal proportions. The ruler has power to try 
for capital offences, his own subjects only. — Imp, 
Gaz. 

WADI. Arab. The Ouadi of the French, the 
channel of a stream or river, or any valley or 
ravine through which water flows, whetlicr con- 
stantly or in the winter or cold seasons. Wadi- 
Araba, the valley connecting the Gulf of Akahi 
with Palestine, is in length 106 miles ; its sum- 
mit level is 495 feet, and Dead Sea extremity, 
1146 feet below the Mediterranean. Wadi-aU 
Ghor, now called Wadi-Araba, is to the S. of the 
Dead Sea as far as Akaba. Wadi-al-Malh, Arab., 
the valley of salt, a salt lake about 18 miles S.E. 
of Aleppo, from which all North Syria is supplied 
with salt. The valley is 5 miles long, and 2 or 
3 miles broad, and has a shallow lake of salino 
water. On this being evaporated by the sun’s 
rays, the .salt crystallizes on the exposed parts. 
Wadi Mojeb, the Arnon of Scripture, formerly 
dividing the Amorites from the Moabites. The 
ruins of Arayya, the ancient Arver, are on U»e 
edge of a precipice overlooking Wadi Mojeb. 
Wadi Musa is the site of Petra, the Edom of the 
prophecies, known to the Greeks as Apxn while 
under the Nabataei. The Nebatmi left Karak for 
this site, but when the line of commerce turned 
towards Egypt and towards Palmyra, Wadi Musa 
was deserted. It is now held by an Arab tribe of 
secluded habits. Wadi Tor is in the peninsula 
of Mount Sinai. During certain sUitcs of the 
wind, its sands, when put in motion, give out 
sounds like a bell. A similar mountain occurs 
near Kabul, described by Bumes in BJ. As. Trans., 
1838, as Reg Rawan, or Moving Sand. Mounts 
Sinai, Horcb, Serbal, and Shomar have summits 
which rise to the height of about 8000 feet above 
the level of the neighbouring wadi or valleys. The 
view from the top of Sinai is that of a chaos of 
mountaina — Newbold in As. Trans, vii. p, 78 ; 
Petterman in Geo. Trans.^ 1848, xviii. p. 89; 
Wilson's Lands. See Jabal-NidLooa 

WAG. Mahr. a tiger, Wag-Eswari, or tiger- 
goddess. Waghia, also Wagoba, is the tiger deity 
worshipped by the Bhil and Naikude Gond races, 
and, under the name of Bag Doo, by the Kurku. 
Waghia is worshipped by the Bhil in the form of 
a rude stone, at tne edge of a forest or jungle, 
and sometimes in the form of a tiger. A recent 
writer says he overheard two village Bhil, Gopaji 
and Devaji by name, reviling their idol at the 
edge of the jungle in round terms. * You fellow I ’ 
cried Gopaji, * I §nve you pulse and broth, and a 
chicken, yet you Killed my ouffalo ! * * Broth and 
h diickeD V screamed Devaji; gave you three 
bbickens and a goat, yet you carried off my child ! 
What more do yon want, you rascal?* The forest 
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WAGHEU. 


WAHABEE, 


racea of the Suivliir valley stylo tlio tiger their death he was peaceably fi^cceeded in his temporal 
brother, aj*d allego that their brother never hurts and spiritual jK)wer by his eon Abd-ul-Az<iea, 
them, Seo Murli, " during whose reign the doctrines of the new sect 

W UillEK. a who or.rupy bwariks^. Th»\v >r#Tf* received throngh the greater part 0 i the 
ftvd ti.o B eti.id v'< rr, terror of tho neigh- I'emnsula. Mcccaand Medina were added to their 

hoinhio vm h' in rehchion in ftattyn- conquests in 1803 and 1804, the treasuries were 

v/ar, unni, on ^hc May lhh8, M\ilu l^lanik aod plundered, and all the holy tombs, which were an 

fonr of iiiK wore kiMcd. abomination to these reformers, were destroyed, 

WA<iUOBN, a lieu<tiinnt <.f ih** Jtoyal Navy The power of the WahalMiOS continued to iiiereaso 
who advoc,vf 4 'd the. Red Nea liuir t'or coininunica* until 1813, wlnm Muhammad Ali Pasha took up 
tion wifh lndii( Rorn IhOI. diod Hth dtoiiiary arms against theiu, .uid restored the holy cities Of 

18f>0. fiis wir!(*w was praiil- d a loall pi nsion Mi’dma and Mocea to the nominal protection of 

from \)iv. Roj.d do p« iho b*:i, virt^’filly made him&elf m.ister of 

that hv 10 Wjigh.ru it>o tiiKt ooMC(*j.(.«.j'tv v»f I the Ib^jnz, and duiiug tiie years 1814- In con- 
thft Suez *^!Mt and h...^ erected his dnst on . .^r« h with varied siiecess. On his 

Waghorn ui:av il.'' soiVvi? <nttrai)iee, in i letom ti, < ht hciu Ihk eon ibrnlnm Pasha, 

LJout. .hjinu'.on> b N. U"CMH'd, via xh> I'eji.'. in and e;..inpaic'n v/hich ff>!lcwed, characteri/iCd 
the ArdrrpjvVr to balcuttav Cornm.audor Hjifoo. i by a Rcri- of ! he ?'i barbarous cruelties, resulted 
<rf the Jinhvj. N:.sy, ui Rh'joned in the! tu iho minpit'S^ of Deria, and th(' c,'q>iiire of 

fliitih /,no/<o»/ .ri Jl days Bofnhay fo Suez, | A dotdi'i don -Saoud, UiC Waiiabeo chief, Ibrahim 

WAtilKM »* <!,«rk-roiif>Mrpd wroxt.ung race h. I relJoncjI in (kiiro, rmbarking from Aedda for 

the Sontbr-rn Mahratta country about 1 Mm UpA«,n. | (Ichmut on tlie Udii Novembi r 1810; but under 
They are b)wb*TS and hunters, anariog hird-; am*. • antdlscr leader }ir(>gi^‘ss was ma<lo in bringing the 
anim.ds, 'I'hoy fqxuilc Gnj ran am.^ugrt tbeu. nilrrs in Yemen, and particularly the Lnan of 

selves. 'J licy won Idp l);i ga do not cat ihf cow* Senaa. under the yoke of Muhammad Ali. 
or its kind. i m«" tlic vi!ii\j'e pur, whi 'h ihey eah MuhaTinnad ibo Abd-ul-VVahab was not an 
F-^Hg-Guk.'Cv', .drmc f'f them bury bu?*u thmr ii:n<''*'ab>r but a reformer, whose at rn was the 
dead. Ib ub .1 r ((Hrd tin ir tlo' h deveunng pro- ler.loration ot Islam to d..'^ primitive parity and 
pensificF- with horror, and Miduunmadans, Itow- simj^iicity, by inf«iHin»,r that its ttindanicntal 
gver pooT hnihe thp nien who it .u k 1 ae wild boar doerma, ‘I hcre is no dedy Imt God,’ absolutely 
to his re* dy bed, aid v<ir<eUMn.^!y (h*v*our hi# forliade nil veie. ratjoe, to man, p»*ophet, or apostle, 
Ciircase. h’lie Wniiiri I.jih a brifd‘t, r 'iGe-^.s ^ye, ! livmg or tieml, however highly distiuguished by 
ami a wil<i iml independent liearuu' ; tie expres- i the dnme favour. There can be no doubt that 
sion o? bis fent arcs is strongly nmrkr J. <‘vide>iemg beymid tins utter exclusion of human merit, the 
the exisl>crjce of niore ixiwerful pas, ions io the fornmla as originally proclaimed by Mahomed, 
individual thaoTi.s common to the ipmeral barnctci implied the doctrine of the absolute aovereignty 
of the Hindu races, iii character the \Vngiri !« of f»od in a sense which reduced all created 
daring and t< vensref d, «cady to c/.niniit any .net beings to a mass of imeonditional ps^Hiveness. 
of violV-nrc for rcw,trd..--fV>5i<i/i\ ll Avrcm /wdm, Palgrave nves a Bplembd dissertation on the full 
i, p. 208. import of this symbol of Islam. The grcjat Wa- 

W.AG-NAK, ^f^LAY. The Bag-nak (tt tiger- habee appears to have grasped this theory, but it is 
claw weapon of the Mahrattas, worn on the highly probable that ius efforts to explain it only 
lingers. It was with one of thi»sc that Kaja added to its abstruseness, thereby giving some 
Sivaji clutched Afzal Khan, the Moghul general, at colour to ih© charge brought against his writings 
a conference, and slew him, by the orthodox, tliat they consisted cbiefliy of 

YVAGint, the most eastern part of Gutch, * sophisms and speculationa ’ It is equally reason- 
inhabited by the Wagiia Rajputs. able to suppose that a very limit-ed number of his 

WvMI ! Amongst Muhammadans and Sikhs, disciples wen» capable of appreciating the more 
an exxlamation, used like the Elnglish Bravo I recondite views which his jiowcr of abstraction 
Well done! Hear, Hear! Hurrah! The usual enabled him individually to entertain of the 
war-cry of the Sikhs is ‘ Wah ! wah! Guru ji ka nature and attributes of the Supreme Being, Lese 
fattah ! ’ * Hurrah for the victory of the guru i diflicult of general coinprehenston, however, was 

Ilistorp of (hr. Sikhs, p. 143. that jmrt of his system which denounced all 

WAIIABEE. Muhammad ibii Abd-ul-Wahab, honours }>aid to saints and tombs ns heretical 
a native of the province of Ncjd, belonged to the innovations, detracting from the worship due 
pastoral tribe of Terain. He was born at El- solely to the Creator, and therefore to be re^rded 
Ayneh in 1691, and from him sprang a sect which and dealt with as idolatrous. To say noting of 
assumed the name of YVahabec. The doctrines pagans and Christians, whom all Muhammamuis 
which they a<lopt<Ml were severe and puritanical* hold to be polytheists^ the doctrine thus revived 
They acknowledged one Qod, and believed that the placed Sunni and Shiah, Ibadhiyah and Hafidlii, 
Koran wns an inspired writing. They also ock now* alike in the same category, and, moreover, sane* 
ledged Mahomed to be the prophet of Qod, but tioned their being dealt with as such, despite their 
deprecated any peculiar homa^ being paid to him, negiCtion of any deity save otie, by a strict adber* 
as they eousidered him a mortal like themselves, ence to the orthodox fonnala. Hence it was 
though gifted with a divine mission. These doc- Hiat * they legalised the despoiling of the Moham* 
trines spread with lunaring rapidity through tiie madans, taking their wives in nwiage before they 
various tribes of Nejd, and the reformers soon’ are legally divorced from their husbandii, and 
obtained a preponderating influence in the north- without observing the Iddh, and also the enslave* 
cast part of Arabia ; while by his powerful ser- ment of their chiuireii.* All these outrages, from 
vant, tjh^h Mekrani of Kerjan, Abd*ul-Wahab the Wahabee standpoint, were aoleinn duties im* 
carried his victorious onus into Yemen* On h^ posed upon them by their olfligations to Qod and 
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Idlam^ which they r.nu]<l fore^io wlihoui riKk- 
ing thnir own snlvution. Wuhaheewm, in ftict, 
apart, iron* ee fnin f«p<-col.‘\t«Ye notionrt n'Hpt'Cting 
the Su|»i<*mo Ih i i.iio tnaitt perffcliy i« 
»r.corfiaiK’<‘ w'lMj t hc; 1h<'«.'iogy of l lu* Kornn, — intiy 
bo ib'lliier! /trt .1, oopf*Mh‘!-n»‘y, 

whkh U'gaii/.OH ’lie iiidiMf nounaie plunder and 
thrcM>>n) of all jKO|'Mi« Ix'vond its own palf^ 

TowaniH i-lir InUrr part of the iHth ei ntury 
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opinions of tfn. not«.r<’f<Tnier.«, ;n*d i^aiiiale'* h.t*^ 
oonie to ho ai \n any dov'*ni^ '(nh?ifnni*idan, 
oven jn>'’ hdev(uil ii.ojiJt AdiD'T pi r*- nn<l lii>ly 
earncfttly ^rn'kirifc for (lie truUi, eultivAting litoia- 
ture as*HKlt<<»i^‘Iy ; but they are rornpellpd hy the 
multiliidu of \tniinarv pcc'ple to retire into the. 
peaecfnl f,hude as the purity of their lives begets 
t'nr them the ohject/onahle n;f too Wahabee. 'I ho 
sect is HPnpiy on extn-ine fonn of Mnstdrnaii 
pimtanistn. its holy war is nirocted luore ngainst 
the supposed incTnl and (K^remouial excrescences 
of mcMlern Isinm itself, than a^^ainst the outside 
world of inlifh'ls. dito BUpnunc tnbuuals of Jslam 
have unatiiiiiouBiy and solemnly declared that 
India, umkrite presonC tolerant and equal govern- 
ment, is certainly not l)ar-ul-harb (‘the country 
of the enemy ’) upon whoso rulers war should be 
waged by the faithful ; and consequently no 
Indian Wahabce, who has not utterly broken with 
the orthodox portion of his church, can be dis- 
loyal on merely religious grounds. It is doubtless 
the case that tn© tendency of the Wahabce preach- 
ing is to encourage sedition, or at least a feeling 
of disloynlty ; the history of the world teaches us 
that iconoclastic fanaticisin is always apt to spread 
from religion into politics. But the I ndian AV ahaliee 
who is <H8loyal to the British Indian Government 
wouki probably be equally disloyal if his sovereign 
were the Sultan of Turkey, the Khedive of Egyjit, 
or the Grand Sheriff of Mecca. There are a good 
many Famxi in Eastern Bengal, who are to all in- 
tents and purposes AVababoes, and their ignorance 
has on occasion been roused intosodition, and even 
into open disturbance) by the combined action of 1 
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fanaticism and poverty, ft i.-' (rue, however, th/it 
there hfts exiHti'd an activp propaganda of fanatic 
AVahabec Mullahs at trri'at Minsalrnan centres. 
Still, tlu'Ko fanatics ere regarded as such 

by the ;|nKt bulk of the Muj'.'Uinan eonimnnity 
throng}. out India, who rif* jy^merally j.eacoablo 
.and indust riouK riti/rna, and look .ui the fanatics 
with dislike tenir.CTed ou’iv by iudiOcri'mu?. The 
Musnlnisn rojnrnuuity (ipunselves would be (he 
last to Fa\ (hat it doesi.'"*t behove iht? (iovcrrirnent 
carefully to look after this fanatic organization. 

fn India the sect are undoubtedly tlie most 
ir.'Mllij'cnt of the Mnhamina.hin races and sects, 
b’lf. the Wah.abfo' are smII uerm ' tais in Northern 
and h.a‘ !eru Arabia. 

Mr \Vdlinm 'Cavier, in wati Hie (.ren- 

ou.^-su.ijer of at the v»oy oiitset of the 

revolt, .and ho placi'd the leading mulvies 
(nmon(,( wt.oiri was the notoriouB Ahmad- Allah) 
under p’*eea'itioi)ary surveillance, thcrcdiy para- 
lyzint,' tl\e entire body. Dewan Mowla Hakeh, 
il.e dojiuty uiagistratc, devoted himself in ioyhl 
r'*-.pf rafiou with lorn, and seven years afterwardrt 
r.''/*eived the St,ii i Indna. )A dayat Ali Rhan, 
the most intiuenfial ntizen (*f Patna, east in his 
lot iroKi tiie very fir.* t vvi‘h the llritisb authnj ities, 
and did iite.srunsble service, for which he n ovived 
neithet • i>miiiend;5fM.Ti n(>r re\\ard. Knz.i Kamzaii 
.Mi ant.1 many fdheis behaved well. In tin" middle 
of the cenfurv. ueiiiip' frf.m Patna iw (heir head- 
qUiirtoi-rt, the' Wah.ahei'H eoLraged for nuiMV jenrs 
in tre.a.snuabh‘ prc.cHces, sending men and arinr4 
1 and treasure boyomi the frontiers for the purpose 
\ of raising aiul wngiiifr a jiihad or roiigious war 
} a.cain.i( tiie P.rindi. Nol w ithstanding the eventfi of 
i (i»tr nmtinv. the AVahabee mulvieK or preachers 
: in ihit.iia iv<ioubled (heir exertions to collect 
I reenjf;..', ai.d money for a jahad. Emissaries >\\*tc 
sent (o all parts of the country tv) preach and 
induce men to nun in the un<h?rtakitig* 'Ihousands 
of <)un t villaueirt from Lower rind Eastern Hengsl 
tfocKcd to Patna, w'Kero they were tuiterUiued for 
a fevv d. ays at. !Sa<likpur, and Ihonec sent forward 
in bunds of ciglit or feu through Ainbala to the 
Mnlka Siftnna flillH, Then followed the Frontier 
AVnr in tHhlh under Brigadier t^hamberlain, which 
roBttlu' Hriti. h Imlian Government much trouble, 
no amali amount of treasure, and many valuable 
bvcp, ihe‘rt‘ having fallen in that short cainpaigD 
847 lAiropeai) roid native officers and men. Even 
whilst the wnir was being waged, the AVahabee 
mulvies at Patna were sending, in large quan- 
tities, gold mohurs and hoondios for the support 
of the rebels; and although tlic rebellion was 
crushed, teinponiry failure but stimulated tliem to 
renewi'd exertions, openly preaching sedition in 
every village of the most populoiis dii*trictB, un- 
settling the inimls of the Muhammadan population, 
and obtaining an infliumce for evil as e.xiraordina^ 
aa it was certain. Generally they repudiate the 
name of AValiabcc. Most of the beef-butchers 
of Hyderabad, Madras, and Bangalore are of 
this sect, Gontrasting the practice of Islam m 
these days with the pure deism inculcated by 
iJie Koran, Sir John Malcolm justly remarks 
‘ The followers of the pnvphot of Arabia have 
relaxed from the principles of their religion, and 
have granted a sj^ecies of adoration not only to 
him and his immediate descendants, but to a 
luimber of Jeanicd or pious men who have been 


canonized as saints. The feelings of gratitude and 



WAHAB SHAHI. 


WAKALU. 


iretkeraiion which the conduct of individually first WAIRAGARH) the eastern pargana of the 
created, hare grown by excessive indulgence, and Brahmapuri tahsil in the Chanda district. It is 
by the ardour of passions excited by contrary boundea on the north by the Bhandara and 
opinions, into sacred reverence and devotion. Raipur districts, on the cast by the ^Baipur 
Ineir very mments have become relic| of in- district and Bastar, on the south by the Ambgaon 
estimable value ; and in the course of time the pargana and zamlndari, and on the west by the 
same piKoperties have been assigned to them as are Wainganga. Wairagarh is very unhealthy during 
supposed to have belonged to their possessors.’ the autumn and early winter months, and its 
From this common progress of superstition hardly trade has consequently been almost wholly 
one of the numerous sects into which the Muham- diverted to the neighbouring town of Armori, 
madim religion is divided, can be deemed exempt, but the zamindars of the north and north-east 
— //wt. of Persia^ it 377 ; Niebuhr's Tr, ii. 181 ; still look upon it as their capital, and many of 
Johan Numa^ p, 523 ; Wellsted's Tr, i. 6 ; Burton's the Burrounding landholders have residences here. 
iHecca, iii. 272 ; Playfair's Aden ; Badger^ Imams Good sandstone and granite are obtained near 
(f Oman, p. 63 ; Palgrave's Arabia, i. 365. the town, and mines of diamonds and rubies 

WAHAB SHAHI, or Kirraani Wool, the were formerly worked in the vicinity, 
wool of a sheep found in Kirman, a tract of WAISH or Wesh. Pukhtu. A voluntary redis- 
country in the south of Persia by the Persian tribution of lands amongst the tribes of the N.W. 
Gulf. It is used for the manufacture of a spurious frontier of British India, 
kind of shawl cloth, and for adulterating the WAIST-BELT, are often gold embroidered, 
wool used for Kashmir shaw'la. with pearls, emeralds, rubies ; usually they are of 

tVAHI. Arab. Inspiration given to the pro- white cloth, or of shawls. The waistbelt is a 
phets. Ilham, Arab., inspiration given to the part of the dress, alike of Muhammadans and 
Wali or saints. Hindus, when on duty or appearing before a 

WAIGIOU, written also Waigyu, an island superior. It is the karnrhanahna or girding up 
between New Guinea and Gilolo, in the Eastern of the loins of the Bible. 

Archipelago, and not far from Gilolo. The WAK, the supreme being of the Oalla race of 
island is occupied by a Papuan race, with nose Shoa. Ateti, the female power of Wak. See 
flat, the lips thick and projecting, the complexion Semitic Races. 

a dark olive, the eyes deep-seated, and on an WAKALU. Karn., Tel. A plural of Wakl 
average the facial angle 77**, but as high as 81*. or Waql, a farmer or agricultural race. The 
In Oebbe and Waigyu, and in some parts of the Wakaliga of Mysore have four sections, — Morasu, 
coast of New Guinea, the complexion is lighter, Hali Gangadikar or Gangahara, Nonabba, and 
and the peculiar texture of the Negro hair is Kongaru. Among the Canarcse they are Hindu 
absent. The inhabitants of Waigyu islands are cultivators, whom the Abbe Dubois considered 
described by M. Du Perry as having more to be identical with the Tamil Vellalar. They 
regular features. The language spoken at Waig- arc so merely as farmers. They cat flesh freely, 
yu is entirely Papuan, being that which is used and are not strict Hindus. They are indifferent 
on all the coasts of Mysol, Salwatty, the N.W. soldiers, but serve locally. The women of several 
of Guinea, and the islands in the Great Goelvink families of one of their clans or sects, that of 
Bay, Waigyu, Gcbbe, Poppa, Obi, Batchian, the Morasu Wakaliga, follow the custom of 
between New Guinea and the Moluccas, as well having the Angers of the right hand amputated, 
as the S. and E. peninsulas of Gilolo. The There are about two thousand families in Mysore 
Waigyu islanders barter trepang for cotton and who believe in the duty of acting this practice of 
woollen stuffs brought in the Chinese junks. — mutilation, which is forbidden by law ; but so 
Wallace, ii. p. 216. lately as the beginning of the year 1874, a woman 

WAINGANGA, a river which rises in the had the operation performed secretly at Davana* 
Seoni district, a few miles to the east of the holi, in the Bangalore district. Every woman 
Nagpur and Jubbulpur road, near the KuraiGhat. of the sect, previous to piercing the ears of her 
For a short distance it flows in a north-westerly eldest daughtcr,preparatoryto her being betrothed 
direction, then turning to the north, it skirts the in marriage, to undergo the mutilation by 
west of the Seoni district, and not far to the the village blacksmith. The Angers being placed 
west of Chbapara, where it is crossed by a flne on a block, the blacksmith places a chisel over 
bridge with twelve arches of 50 feet span, it the joints, and chops them off at a single blow, 
turns again and flows towards the east down to The tradition connected with this rite is to the 
its junction with the Thanwor. At this point effect that Vrika, a rakshasha or demon, by a 
it changes its course to the south, and, after course of austere devotion, obtained from Maha- 
passing through a mountain gorge, enters the deva the power of consuming to ashes any person 
open country known as the valley of the Wain- on whoso head be might plade his right hand, 
gan^ For about 60 miles it flows nearly due He then attempted to use this power to destroy 
sonw, forming the bounda |7 between the Seoni Mabadeva, who fled and concealed himself in a 
and Balagbat district; it is then joined by the grove, pursued by the demon. A fanner in a 
Bagh, and flows in a south-westerly Erection neighbouring fleld loudly denied having seen 
through the Bhandara district, in lat. 19^ 36' 10" Mabadeva, but pointed with his finger to the 
N., and long. TO'' 50' E. At the junction of the grove. At this instant, to save Mabadeva, Vishnu 
rivers Wainganga and Wardba to form the appeared in the form of a beautiful Brahman 
Pranhita, commences that mass of rocks which girl, with whom Vrika became enamoured, but 
is known as the Third Barrier of the Oodavery. she withstood his advances until he should per* 
The Wahiganga Is navigable during the rains form the Sandfaya ceremony of applying the nght 
for about 100 miles above the junction with the hand to the breast, the crown of the bead and 
Kanban. Its greatest breadth is about 300 yards, other parts of the body, and thus be iwqced 
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himself to Ashes. Maliaidevo, issuing from the 
grove, resolved to deprive the farmer of the 
linger vith which he had pointed to the grove, 
but tho farmer’s wife prevailed on Mahadeva to 
accept two of her fingers instead ; and ever since 
then her female posterity, as a memorial of the 
transaction, sacrifice two fingers at Mahadeva’s 
temple. The Wakalu cultivators in India number 
665,215 souls. 

WAKAMB^, a tribe about 70,000 in number 
on the Eastern Sohaili coast, formerly nomades, 
but now with some skill as farmers and traders, 
and have flocks, herds, and domestic ornaments. 
They wear a leather thong round their loins, and 
allow one end to fall behind like a tail. They 
have smooth, dark skins and slender forms. Their 
features are not those of the Negro, towards 
whioh race they feel a great contempt. 

WAKHAN, a hill state north of Bodakhshan ; 
its chief lays claim to Grecian orimn. Wood 
mentions a torrent in Wakhan, called Zar-zamin, 
gold ground. He says all the tributaries of the 
Oxus are fertile in gold . — WootVs Oxiw, p. 382; 
YtdB's Cathay^ i. p. 236. 

WALA. Arad., Hind. In composition, a 
person who does any act, as Rakh-wala, Gao-wala, 
Ghora-wala, a guard, a cowkeeper, a horse- 
keeper. In the Firozpur district, the addition 
of \Vala is a common term in naming villages, 
such as Saltan Khan Wala, BuU-wala, Akbar- 
wala ; and probably the name of Ferozeshah may 
have been Ferozcshah-wala, and from the length 
of the word the latter part may liave been dropped 
or shaliar (a city) substitute . — History of the 
Sikhs, 64: 

WALA-JAH. Pers. The title granted by the 
Mogul emperors of Dehli to Muhammad Ali, 
nawab of the Carnatic, and the family are styled 
Wala-jahi. 

WALAJAHBAD, in lat. 12® 68' N., and long. 
79® 39' E., 40 miles south of Madras, and 30 
miles inland from the coast. The Palar river 

n es by to the south, about 500 yards distant. 
AS formerly a military cantonment. 

WALAN, the name of a largo but rare and 
much-valued tree in Amboyna, which was first 
described and figured bv Riunphius in his Her- 
barium Amboinense, and called by him Ichthy- 
octonos montana. 'Hie inhabitants of Ambojpa 
use the powdered bark of the roots for catching 
fish. Throwinf^ the powder upon the water and 
mixing it till it foams, they cast a net, and in 
the course of an hour the net is generally found 
full of half-dead fish. The fish will recover from 


the effect of the poison if thrown into fresh water, 
and are quite wholesome as food. — Eng. Cyc. 

WALAYAT. Hind., Pers. An inhabited 
oonntry, a foreign countty, as Europe, Persia, 
and Turkey. Bee Balayat ; Valayat 

WAL'D. Arab. Ho was born ; son. Walid, 
father, therefore Maulud, born, birth, a mauludi. 
In the neighbourhood of Bombay, the Arab 
oustom of adding the father's name is very 
generally follow^ alike by Muhammadans and 
Hindus. An Arab, for instance, would be styled 
Ahmad bin Yakub, but in Bombay Ahmad wal’d 
Yakub. Ibn or bin and wal'd are both of them 
Arabic words, meaning Ahmad son of Yakub. 

WALER, a term used by the British in India 
to derignate N. S. Wales horses. The supplies 
from mUsh India itself and the neighbouring 


inland countries have been insufficient to meet 
the demands and wants of India, and since a.d. 
1840 small batches have been received from the 
Cape of Good Hope. These are horses of good 
figure and good temper, suitable for riding horses 
and for draught, but, like the Arab horse, high 
priced. Australia, however, has taken a hohl on 
the Madras and Calcutta markets. 

WALL Arad., Pers. A ruler, a prophet ; the 
title of the Turkish Viceroy in Turkish Arabiii. 
It was the title of the chiefs of the Hawiza tribe. 
There are six sorts of governors in Persia, viz. 
Wali, Beglar Beg, Kol Heg,Wazir, Sultan, Darogha. 
There were formerly four Wali or tributary princes 
in Persia, viz. the prince of Georgia, Sinna, 
liurlstan, and Hawiza ; but the Wali of Sinna is 
the onlv one remaining. The prince of Hawiza 
was called Moula or holy, and was a Syud or 
supposed descendant of Mahomed. Kalb Alt 
Khan, the murderer of Messrs. Grant and F^other- 
ingham, was descended from the Wali of Luristan, 
who was of the Fcili tribe. — Rich's Kurdistan^ i. 
p. 211. 

WALI, the literary name of a celebrated poet, 
who wrote in Urdu or Hindustani in the middle 
of the 17th century. He has been followed by 
many others down to the present time; their 
compositions arc in general mere imitations of 
the Persians. The best author in this branch of 
poetry is Sanda, who lived late in the 18th 
century. — Elph. p. 432. 

WALID, the 6th of the Ummiad khalifa of 
Baghdad, ascended the khalifat in A.D. 708. He 
conquered Sind, and carried his arms to the 
Ganges. Three years thereafter, in a.d. 718, his 
general, Muhammad bin Kassim, overran Gujerat, 
and spread devastation in his progress. He 
advanced on Chitorc, but he was met and com- 
pletely defeated by Bappa, a descendant of Goho, 
who had founded Ednr. — Elliot's Hist, of India. 

WALI KUKUN, a wood of Java, ^ual to the 
kusambi in weight, and exceeds it in hardness. 
It is employed for anchors, naves of wheels, 
machinery. 

WALKER, Lieut.-Colonel ALEXANDER, 
Resident m Cutch, made great efforts to suppress 
infanticide amongst the Jhareja Rajputs. 

WALKERA SERRATA. iVilld. The Gomphia 
angustifolia of Vabl., a native of Malabar and 
Ceylon, has serrate, crenate leaves. The roots 
and leaves are very bitter, and are used in de- 
coction by the inhabitants of Malabar as a tonic 
and anthelmintic. 

WALKESHWAR, near Bombay, has a tank 
called Ban Ganga, fabled to have b^n produced 
by Krishna firing an arrow at the spot 

WALKING FISHES of India are species of 
OphiocepbalidsB. The hissar, or walking fish of 
S. America, is a species of Callichthys. 

WALKING-STICK, a staff or cane carried in 
the band for ornament or support. There are 
numerous kinds, as Malacca cane, Penang lawyers, 
Waoghee. supple-jacks, and other fancy varieties. 
The bmboo lumishes useful walking-sticks, ss 
also the various palm trees, Licoala, cocoanut 
tree, sago palm, betel palm, palmyra palm, also 
the kumbha wood of the Gmelina arborea, and the 
Chittunkoodoo wood of the N. Circars (perhaps 
Chitankaloo or Wrightia tinctoria). The Chinese 
greatly object to any one carry mg a waUdng-aUdk, 
and their abeence is aupplied by lengthening the 
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WALL OF CHINA. 


stem of an umbrella. Cabbage walking-stickB arc 
the stems of a variety of the garden cabbage 

i Brasstca oleracea, X.), grown in the Channel 
elands ; the growth in height^ is promoted by 
constantly stripping off the leaves. 

WALKING STICK INSECT, species of 
Phasma, 

WATJjA, the modem name of the ancient 
city of Vallabhi. 

WALLABHIPUR. In a.d. 770, Wallabhipur, 
the present Wallch, which had the most brilliant 
court in India, fell before a?i irruption from the 
north, supposed by Mountstuart Elphiiistonc to 
be Persians under Nushirwan the Great, by Colonel 
Tod to be Scythians, and by another authority 
to be IndO'Bactrians. The name of Gtirjjara in 
the time of Hiweu Thsang was confined to Western 
Rajputana, and it was still a distinct country from 
Siiurashtra in a.d. 812, when Karka, raja of 
I^teswara, recorded a grant of land. Between 
this date and a.d. 1,‘MO, there is a gap of five cen- 
turies, during which period we have no mention 
of Gurjjara in any contemporary records. General 
Cunningham has a strong suspicion, however, 
that the movement of the Gujar race towards tln^ 
Peninsula must have been connected with the 
permanent conquest of Dehli, Kauonj, and Ajinir 
by the Muhanimadans, which ejected theCInauhan 
and Rahtor tribes from Northern Rajputana and 
the Upper Ganges, and thrust them towards the 
south. The Rahtor occupied Pali to the east of 
Balmcr in the Samvat year 1283, or a.d. 1220*. 
This settlement of the Rahtor must have driven 
the great body of the Gujar from their ancient 
seats, and forced them to the south towards 
Anhalwara Pattan and Edcr. This was actually 
the case of the Gohil, wlio, being expelled from 
Marwar by the Rahtor, settled in the eastern side 
of the Peninsula, which wsm named after them 
(tohilwara. In the time of Akbar, the Gujar bad 
certainly not penetrated into the Peninsula, as 
Abul Fazl does not name them in his notice of the 
different tribes which then occupied the Circar 
of Surat; and even at the present day there 
is no largo community of the Gujar in the Pen- 
insula. 

WALLACE, ALFRED RUSSEL, born at Usk, 
Monmouthshire, 1822, an eminent naturalist, who 
tlcvotcd many years of his life exploring and 
describing the regions which ho had visited. He 
travelled in South America from 1848 to 1852, 
and subsequently dwelt for eight years amongst 
the islands of the Eastern Archipelago. His 
researches were embodied iu his valuable works, 
Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro, Palm 
Trees of the Amazon, The Malay Archipelago, 
Tropical Nature, Contributions to the Tlieory of 
Natural Selection, 1871. He also contributed 
largely to the scientific journals, 1869 to 1872 ; 
on Australasia, with Ethnological Appendix by A. 
H. Keane, 1878 ; on Island Life, 1880 ; aud on 
Islands, as illustrating Geographical Distribution, 
1876. Mr. Wallace (ii. p. 250) believes that the 
numerous intermediate forms which occur among 
the cotmtiess islands of the Pacific are not merely 
the result of an intermixture of their races, but 
are to some extent truly intermediate or trans- 
itional, and that the brown and the black, the 
Papuan, tibe natives of Gilolo and Ceram, the 
Fiuan, the native inhabitants of the Sandwich 
Islands, and those of New Zealand,^ are all 


varying forms of one great Oceanic or Polynesian 
race. Professor Huxley, however, is of opinion 
that the Papuans arc more nearly allied to the 
Negroes of Africa than to any other race. Mr. 
Wallace has given to Europe a very full know- 
ledge of the birds of that extensive region. 

WALLA GO ATTU and Saccobranchns fossilis 
are mud frequenters ; an esteemed edible fish of 
the Bay of Bengal. 

WALLA MPbORY, a chank opening to the 
right, called in Calcutta the right-handed chank, 
IS so highly prized as sometimes to sell for 400 
or 600 or oven 1 000 rupees. 

WALLANCllOON, a pass in Nepal, in lat. 27^ 
52' N., and long. 87” 11' E. The crest of the 
pass is 10,775 feet above the sea. The path 
leading uj) the pass for 8 miles is a narrow, 
stony, and steej) gorge. Tlu* top is a low saddle, 
between two ridges of rock. 

WALLEROO, a Dhangar tribe in the northern 
division of the Madras Presidency. They arc 
also styled Yeira-wallcroo. 

WALLICII, NATHANIEF., a medical officer 
of the Bengal army, an eminent ^botanist. He 
collected plants in the Calcutta Carden, in Nepal, 
Singapon^ Penang, Oudh, Kohilkhand, the valley 
of Deyra, Martaban, Ava, etc., and had collections 
made in Sylhet by Francis do Silva, in Kamaon 
by Robert Blinkworth, in Srinaghnr by Kamrooj), 
in Tavoy and the Tenasscrim coast by William 
Gomez. He had in addition specimens collect(Ml 
by Heyne in the Peninsula generally, by Noton 
in the Ncilghcrries, also by Moorcroft iu the more 
elevated mountains bounding India on the north, 
in the Himalayan range by Dr. Royle, in Sinnur 
by Mr. S. Webb and Dr. Govan, in Sylhet and 
Chittagong by Bruce, in Pundua by Smith, and 
in Penang by Porter. His PlanUr Asiatica* 
Rariores, 3 volumes folio, contains 205 coloured 
lithographic plates, with monographs by Pro- 
fessor Necs Vou Escnbcck on Indian Laurinea and 
Acanthacnm, by Mr. Bcntlmm on the Labiata*. 
Professor Meianer on the genus Polygonum, ainl 
Von Martins on Ucstiaceaj. He wjis long in 
charge of the Government Gardens at Calcutta, 
having succeeded Dr. Roxburgh. He wrote on 
Indmn Woods, iu BI. As. Trans., 1833, ii, 77; aud 
besides editing a portion of the Flora Indica of 
Dr. Roxburgli, he commenced, in India, an illus- 
trated work on Nepal Plants, Tcntamcn Flont* 
Ncjmlensis, which was the first specimen of litho- 
graphy ever produced in India, Drs. Hooker and 
Thomson estimated his great collection at between 
0500 and 7000 species . — WiffliVa Prod, i. p. 18. 

WALLICHIA OBLONGl’FOLIA, the Ooh of 
the Lepcha, a palm which grows in Sikkim. It 
affords an admirable fodder for horses, who prefer 
it to any other green food to be had in those 
mountains. — //ooXffr, i. p. 143. 

WALL OF CHINA was built to check the 
inroads of the wwlike pastoral tribes. The 
generals of the emperor Che-hwang-te having 
subdued the people in the soutJi, nothing 
more remained to be done than to subdia^ 
these Tartars, or at least to put a stop to their 
, inroads. Some of the northern states had event- 
ually. built a wall, to keep these unbidden 
guests out of their territories. Che-hwang;-to 
therefore resolved to erect the Great Wall, which 
commences at Lin-teeaou, in the western part 
of Shen-si, in the mountains of Leaou-tung, and 
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terminates in the sea, a distance of more than 
1500 miles. It runs over hills and rirers, through 
valleys and plains, and is perhaps the most 
stupendous work ever produced by human labour, 
ne lined it with fort^ses, erected towers and 
battlements, and built it so broad that six horse- 
men might ride abreast upon it. To lay the 
foundation in the sea, several vessels, loaded with 
ballast, were sunk, and upon this the wall was 
erected. Every third man in the empire was 
required to work on it, under the direction of 
Mung-teen, b.c. 240. 


WALNUT. 

Akrot, Jowz, Khusif, An. 
Than-than, . . Ckentab. 
Khoi*, Ka, Darga, ,, 
Hu^t’au, Kiang*t*au, Chin. 

Noix, Fa, 

Dim, .... Kanora. 


Starga, . . . Ladakh. 
Okher,. . . . Nepal. 
Ghar-mughz, . , Pers. 
Qirdi|[han, ... „ 

Jou 2 -i*riiini, ... „ 

Ughz, Waghz, . Tii.dNi). 


The walnut tree, Juglans regia, grows wild in 
the N.W. Himalaya at heights from 8000 to 
10,000 and 1 1,000 feet ; but it does not ripen its 
fruit above 9000. It has long been cultivated in 
Persia and Turkestan, and has been taken west- 
ward to England and eastward to China. Honig- 
berger states that a twig of the walnut tree, 
Juglans regia, is kept in a room as a means of 
dispelling flies. The Persian walnut kernels 
are eaten, or arc made into pickles or ketchup. 
The Kashmirians use the walnut as a dye for 
black and green colours ; the former, from the 
ripe fruit, is a * fast’ or permanent dye, and the 
latter is furnished from the walnuts which fall 
into the ground while they are still green. The 
latter colour is not permanent. From the kernel 
an oil is extracted, which is used not only for 
burning in lamps, but also for culinary purposes. 
It is said also to be made the medium for extract- 
ing the perfume of the jasmine, the yellow rose, 
and the narcissus. One-fourth of flower is added 
to three-fourths of oU, and the whole is well 
corked up in a jar or bottle. It is then exposed 
to the sun for five or six weeks, by which time 
the oil is found to be sufficiently impregnated. 
Walnut oil forms an extensive and profitable 
article of export into Tibet and Y arkand. W alnut 
wood was the chief cabinet- wood of Europe before 
the introduction of mahogany. Block walnut 
wood (Juglans nigra, A.) is much used in the 
United States for cabinet-work ; also butternut 
wood (Juglans cinerea, L.) of the United 'States. 

WALSURA GARDNERI. Tfiw. A small tree 


growing in the central provinces of Ceylon, at on 
elevation of 2000 to 4000 feet. — Thus, 
WALSURA PISCIDIA. Roxh, 

Joe-boe, .... Burn. | Walluraii, .... Tel. 
Wslsura, . . . Tam. | ^ 

Tliis tree grows in tlie Circars, is very plentiful 
in the Pegu, Tounghoo, and Tharawaddy forests. 
Its timber is large, heavy, and strong, white- 
coloured, and adapted for every purpose of house- 
building. In India the bark is Uirown into ponds 
to stupefy fish, which, coining to the surface, arc 
easily taken, and are not considered injurious to 
be eaten. — kozh; RoyUy III.; Voigt; 

WALSURA ROBUSTA, a tree of Sylhet; the 
bark is not employed as a fish poison. — 0’5/i . ; 
Roxb. ii. p. 886. 

WALSURA TERNATA. Roxb. 

Kaka wakura, . • Tau. | Chiana valaza, • . Tel. 
Chinna waHurati, * Tel. | Vada valasa, • . . „ 


A small tree growing on the sides of hills. It 
flowers during the hot season. Walsura villosa, 
W. and A.y is a tree of Moulmein. — Roxb. 

WALUR LAKE, in Kashmir, is the largestshcet 
of water in the valley, formed by an expansion of 
the river Jhelum (Jhilam). The centre lies in 
lat. 34® 20' N., and long. 74® 37' E. Length from 
east to west, 21 miles ; breadth from north to 
south, 9 miles. Celebrated for its picture8(][ue 
beauty. Contains a small island, witn extensive 
ruins of an ancient Buddhist temple. Subject to 
violent squalls. — Imp. Gaz. 

WAMAN-DUADASI, from Waroan, a dwarf, 
and Duadasi, the 12th day of the month Paksli, 
about the 10th September. It is a Hindu cere- 
monial in commemoration of the fifth incarnation 
of Vishnu, who assumed the form of a dwarf to 
prevent Bali by his austerities acquiring dominion 
over three worlds. The dwarf put his foot on 
Bali's head and crushed him to Patali. 

WA-MEE, a Chinese bird kept for fighting. 
Tliey arc good songsters. 

WA-MO. Bukm. Bamboo fungus, an anthel- 
mintic. 

WAN A. Hind. Divinities of the air, in opposi- 
tion to Asa, pi. Asen, which, according to Bunsen, 
means existent, living ones. 

WAN A - GANA - KALOO, Curraganica, and 
PuDchunganigaloo are dealers or shopkeepers of 
Telingana, and called in common parlance by the 
Hindi word Teli or oiiiimn. They are petty 
traders and shopmen in the Ceded Districts. 

WAND ERGO., Singh., is the name in Ceylon 
for the Presbytis ursinus, the P. thersites, P. 
ccphalopterus, and other species, and it has also 
been applied, though erroneously, to the Silenus 
veter, Linn,, of the Malabar coast. The low 
country Wanderoo, P. ceplialopterus, is replaced 
in the hills by the larger species, P. ursinus, which 
inhabits the mountain zone of Kandy. P. thersites 
is chiefly distinguished from the others by wanting 
the head tuft. Some are a.s large as an English 
spaniel dog, are of a darkish-grey colour, and 
black faces with great white beards round from 
car to ear, which make them show just like old 
men. This sort docs but little mischief, keeping 
in the woods, eating only leaves and buds of 
trees, but when they are caught they will eat any- 
thing. They are called Langoor on the continent 
of India and in Further India, where the species 
of Presbytis are P. albocinercus, entellus, Johnii, 
jiibatus, obacuniB, Phayrei, pileatus, priamus, and 
schistacens. In Ceylon there are five monkeys, 
four of which belong to one group, the Wanderoo, 
and the other is the little graceful grimacing 
Rilawa, which is the universal pet and favourite 
of lK)th natives and Europeans. The Tamil con- 
jurors teach it to dance, and iu their wanderings 
carry it from rillage to village, clad in a grotesque 
dress, to exhibit its lively performances. It docs 
not object to smoke tobacco. The Wanderoo is 
too grave and melancholy to be trained to these 
drolleries. — Tennent, Ceylon, p 10. 

WANDIWASH erVandivasu, the chief town 
of a taluk of the same name in North Arcot dis- 
trict, Madras, lat. 12® 30' 20" N., long. 79® 38' 40" 
E., 20 miles north of Gingi, It was stormed in 
October 1752, by the sepoy soldiers under Major 
Lawrence. In 1757 the. French garrison twice 
repulsed the British. A more energetic attack, 
, under Monson, in 1759, was also unsuccessful. 
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Immediately after this, the French soldiers WAR. Syriac. The general term for a stony 
mutinied, and although tliey were speedily paei- district. War-cd-djamons, the war or district of 
lied, before the end of the your the fort surrendered the buffaloes. — l{ohinfinn\’i Tr. ii. p. 127. 
to Coote. In 1760, Lally appeared before the WARA, Wada, Vada, Vado, Varo of the Mah- 
fort ; in a day or two he was joined by Bussy rati and Gujerati, meaning a ward or quarter of 
and 300 Mahratta auxiliaries. Before the siege a town, occunied by people of the same avocation, 
had far progressed, Coote came up, and in the is also from the Sanskrit. It is met with in every- 
pitched battle which ensued the French were day conversation, as Bahmanwara, the Dhorwara, 
utterly routed, and Bussy was taken prisoner, the Brahman and Pariah quarter; a common 
This victory was in itself and in its consequence termination to towns and portions of towns, as 
the most important won over the French in India. Anhilwara, Dherwara, Bahmanwara. 

In 1780, Lieutenant Flint by a bold stratagem WARA. a town in th** Konkaii near Bombay, 
saved the fort from falling into the bands of Hydcr from which was obtaint*d a sculpturod slab. The 
Ali, and with very inadequate means held it for character used in its inscription is that of the 
nearly three years against every device of the Saura.shtra coins and long -tailed Deva-Nagari. 
enemy. Twice he was relieved by Sir Eyre Coote, No gods are mentioned, but there is a trisula on 
and twice at least he repelled most vigorous the slab. The inscription is a fragment, and 
aaaaults. — Gaz. cannot be fully translated ; but Mr. Prinsep says 

WANI, a Lingaet or Jangam sect, numerous in it may be as old as the Gujerat coins with Greek 
the Canarese-speaking country, and extending in heads upon them. The trisula, without the men- 
the direction of Poona an<l Bombay. They tion of Hindu gods, would seem to indicate that 
arrange themselves into the four sections, Kasot, it is not necessarily an exclusive emblem of Siva. 
Diksot, Melwant, and Tail want, who eat together — Prinsep\^ Antiq. v. p. 340. 
but do not intermarry. The Taihvant drink only WARANGATi, ancient town, 86 miles N.E. 
tank water, which is first strained and carefully of Hyderabad city, Jat. 17® 58' N., long* 79® 40' 
covered with a cloth to prevent iiijury to animal E. Warangal was the ancient capital of the Hindu 
life. The Rasot have no guru, which the other kingdom of Telingana, foiindca by the Narapali 
three have. The Wani arc shopkeepers and agri- Andhraa. The kings of Andra, whoso capital 
culturista. They marry girls when five to eight was Warangal, are said to have been connected 
years old. The couple arc placed sitting on a mat with the Andra race of Magadha, but it must have 
or bullock saddle, to which they are. lifted on the been by country only, for Andra is not the name 
crossed bands of four men, who put betel leaf in of a family, but of all the inland part of Telingana. 
their mouths and complete the ceremony. Widows The records of the inhabitants mention Vikrama 
are remarried. They inter their dead in a sitting and Salivahana among the earliest monarchs ; 
posture, and on the third day sprinkle rice and after these they place the Chola rajas, who were 
milk on the grave. Wniiia, also Vania, are succeeded, they think, about a.d. 515, by a race 

S ronunciatioDS of the Bauya name ; the Banya of called Yavana, who were nine in number, and 
lengal. reigned as they say for 468 years, till A.D. 953. 

WANIKA, the general name given to the About this time the Ganapati rajas began, but the 
African tribes near the Suhaili coast. They fear first authentic mention of them was in the end of 
an imaginary being called Muaiisa, which they the 11th century, under Kakati, from whom the 
suppose to be a wild beast in the woods, and an whole dynasty is sometimes named. He was an 
imaginary spiritual shade called Koma. officer or feudatory of the Chalukya kings of 

WANJAlvA or Banjara, a race of grain and Kalyan, and gained victories over the Chola kings, 
cotton carriers, spread thoughout India. TIio The Ganapati rajas attained to greatest power 
name is supposed to be Vanachara, that is, wan- about the end of the 13th century, when local 
dcrers in the forests. traditions represent them as possessed of the 

WANKANER, a Native State in Kattj'awar. whole of the Peninsula south of the Godavery ; 
Area, 376 square miles; population (1872), 28,750. but Professor Wilson limits their rule to between 
A black marble is found within its limits. The lat. 16® and 18® N. In 1332, their capital was 
nearest port is Joria. — Imp, Gaz. ix. taken by Kafur, the general of Ala-ud-Din, and 

AVANNIAH, a race in the Batticalao district of , their importance, if not their independence, de- 
Oeylon, who have traditions about their queens, stroyed by a Muhammadan army from Dehli, and 
and show the remains of a bridge built for their two of its officers settled atVijayanagar. At one 
use. — Lee*s Reheyro^ p. 80. time subsequent to this they seem to have^ been 

WAQAF. Arab. Land or other property tributary to Orissa. Thev merged at last in the 
appropriated for religious or charitable purposes. Muhammadan kingdom of Golconda. 

WAQIDI, a biographer of Mahomed, bora at Warangal is said also to have borne the name 
Medina, a.d. 747, a.h* 130, and died in Baghdad, of Arnabunda. A sculptured slab obtained there 
A.D. 822, A.H. 207. He expended 2000 dinar in had an inscription in Telugu and Uriya, with 
buying books, and left behind him 600 chests full. Sanskrit slokas. Its date was Saka 1064, or A.D. 
His secretary was Ibn Sa'd,and be bad two slaves 1132, being the year Cbetrabhanu of the Vrihas- 
as amanuenses. pati Chakra, or sixty years’ cycle of Jupiter. The 

WAR in the Dravidian tongues is the dialectal inscription contains a long account of Rudra 
variation of Varu, Sansk., an individual. Deva’s genealogy and of his battles. There are not 

WAR. Mahr. Also written Wari, Bari, Badi, any praises of Brahmans, or even mention of them. 
Bail, Vati, derived through the Hindi from the It is now famed for its manufacture of carpets. 
Sanskrit, means an enclosure, a garden, a house In the town of Hunnumcondn are the ruins of a 
or dwelling, takes in the Mahrati the form of famous temple. The structure is composed of a 
Warkoree, signifying a parterre, a yiurd around a hard black rock, elaborately sculptured. Four 
boose. large columns, highly carvedt support a roof of 
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solid slabs ; although the legend runs that a thou* habits, manners, and religious belief of the masses, 
sand pillars once supported the fabric, but a few and as giving the manners and customs of the 
now remain standing. Inside the pavilion is a E. I. Company's servants at the beginning of the 
gigantic bull (couchant), sculptured out of black 19th century. It went through three editions, 
trap, highly polished, which is an admirable speci- WARDHA, a river which rises in the Satpura 
men of workmanship of its kind. The temple is Hills between Nagpur and Betul. It is a river of 
entered upon wide steps of solid black trap-rock, importance in the Central Dekhan. It flows 
The landing is in a porch supported by two south-east, separating the Nagpur, Wardha, and 
advwce columns, with elegantly-sculptured bases, Chanda districts of the Central Provinces from 
having massive parapets between them. The the Berars and the Nizam’s dominiona Its first 
capitals and entablatures are likewise exquisitely great affluent is the Pain Ganga, which it receives 
carved, with eaves hanging over them about five on the Nizam’s or right bank, about 190 miles 
feet oyer their bearings. The building claims from its source; 64 miles lower down (a little 
attention for its great antiquity, built, it is said, above Chanda) it joins the Wainganga, and the 
a thousand years ago by Kaja Burthop Roothroo, united stream, thenceforward known as the 
to whom also is attributed the gigantic works Pranhita, fiows on in the same direction to join 
scattered over the Warangal district, such as the the Godavery at Seroncha. It is at the junction 
great wall and fort of Warangal, and tlie embank- of the Wardha with the Wainganga that the 
ment and masonry adjuncts of the Pakhall lake, great obstacle to the Godavery navigation scheme, 
etc. In the road from Hyderabad to within forty known as the ‘ Third Barrier,* occurs. The bed 
miles of Warangal, barren rocks, which intensify of the Wardha is throughout rocky and deep; in 
the heat of the sun, and arid plains, are the pre- the monsoon it becomes a furious torrent, and 
vailing features, and water is both scarce and bad. carries a considerable body of water. The railway 
At Bonagherry, 2G miles from Hyderabad, is a bridge which crosses it at Pulgaon is of iron, and 
hill fortress or drug, planted on the summit of consists of fourteen sixty-foot girders, resting on 
a precipitous rock, rising abruptly from the plain masonry piers. In the hot months, however, the 
to a very groat height ; the road extends only to stream is everywhere fordable. Timber rafts can 
Huunumconda, a distance of 90 miles from be floated down this river. The valley of the 
Hyderabad. — Elphin. p. 221 ; Cunningham^ An, Wardha is a rich tract of country lying between 
6Vo(7. of India^ p, 627 ; Fergusson, the river and a range of hills which, receding aa 

WARBLER, a name applied to several genera the Wardha district is entered, leave a consider- 
and species of birds. The pretty blue -throated able open space, which widens gradually to the 
warbler Cyaiiecula suecica, of the N.W. Himalaya, south. In general the country is well wooded, 
frequents the mustard fields and low scrub, frisk- and in the eastern portion of the Hingaughat sub- 
iiig about like the robin redbreast. On bleak division the jungle predominates over the cleared 
situations in the Himalaya, Mr. Adams met with and cultivated tracts. The plain of Hingaughat 
the black-breasted warbler Calliope pectoralis. and the plain and hill of Girar are spots of great 
It is a solitary bird, and affects the stunted juniper geological interest. At the former place a fresh- 
bushes at high altitudes ; it is about the size of water stratum may be traced, and silicifled wood 
the redstart, which in habits it much resembles, jiicked up in abundance at the latter ; the hillside 
— Adamn^ Naturalist, exposes the fresh-water stratum in all its varieties, 

WARD. Sir Henry Ward, a civil servant, while the plain is strewn with curious zeolitic 
Governor of Ceylon, and who died of cholera concretions resembling betel - nuts or nutmegs, 
while Governor of Madras in 1860. In Ceylon he which have issued from the soft subjacent rock, 
gave encouragement to settlers, removed the many The geologic formation is interesting. The trot- 
difflculties which beset them ; he constructed great ting bullock of this part of the Central Provinces 
trunk roads throughout the length and breadth of is famous. The breeding of horned cattle gener- 
the island, and opened up the districts by admir- ally is carried on on a large scale in the northern 
able branch cominunicatious. Rivera and streams and hilly part of the district, which affords excel- 
were provided with temporary bridges until the lent pasture in the cold season, but in summer 
finances increased, when they were replaced with most of the herds are taken to the jungles of 
permanent structures ; and ere ho left the colony Maiulla anil Chanda. The breed of buffaloes, too, 
ne had the satisfaction of opening the suspension is very flue. — Madras Cousei'vator's Reports^ p. 4; 
bridge at Gampola and the new bridges at Kalu- Central I^'ovinces (gazetteer. 
gaetututy, magnificent structures, which will re- WARDHA, chief town of Wardha district, 
main lasting monuments of his rule, and will bear Central Provinces, lat. 20® 46' N., long. 78° 40 
his name to posterity. Sir Edward Barnes may E. The district is in the Central Province^ 
be said to have founded the colony, and Sir Henry lying between lat. 20® 18 and 21 21 N., and 

Ward to have formed it. between long. 78° 4' 30" and 79° 15 E. It 

William Ward, the missiouary colleague of forms a triangle with its apex towards the north- 
Carey in the Serauipur Mission, lie was born west. The base rests on Chanda district, while 
at Derby in 1769, and learned the trade of a car- on the western side the river Wardha separates it 

S mter, Ho arrived at Serampur on the 13th from Berar. ]*opulation (1872), 354,720 souls. 

ctober 1799. Ho was fearless, fond of work. The great sheet of trap which covers the Berars, 
somewhat democratic, slightly opinionated, with and spreads as far as the coast of the Arabian 
a capacity for organization, and with that mar- Sea. has flowed over the whole of the district. Ihe 
velloua control over Asiatics which belongs to black soil varies in depth from 10 feet to a few 
that temperament. Tlia book he wrote, a View inches, the average thickness being about 2 feet, 
of the ifistory, Literature, and Religion of tho WAKING. Edwanl John W^ng, M.D., 
Hindus, with all its exaggerations and nflfected F.K.C.l . I.oud., KL.b., Commander of the 
prudery, is still valuable as illustrating the popular luduui Empire (1881), a medical officer of the 
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Madras aimy, 1849>59, author of two editions of 
a Manual of Practical Therapeutics (1854), also 
Bazar Medicines, three editions; editor of the 
Pharmacopoeia of India (1868); author of the 
Bibliotheca Therapeutics, 2 vols. (1878-89), The 
Tropical Resident at Home (1866), Cottage Hos- 
pitals (1867), The Hospital Prayer Book ^1872), 
and Statistics of an Enquiry into the Pawolqgy 
and Statistics of Abscess in the Liver ; Medium 
Notes on the Burmese, The Vital Statistics of the 
Madras Army, Statistical Notes on Tropical 
Diseases. 

E. Scott Waring, author of Tour to Shiraz 
by the Route of Kazroon and Firozabad, with 
Remarks on their Manners, Customs, etc. ; also 
History .of the Mahrattas, 1810. 

WARINGIN TREE, Anglo-Malay, is the Ficus 
Benjamins, ver^ closely resembling the banyan 
tree of the continent of India, spreading in like 
manner over a large space of ground, the lateral 
branches sending down shoots, which take root, 
and become a supplementary trunk. The wilder 
Papuans delight in residing among the branches 
of the waringin trees, whose dense foliage and 
horizontally-spreading branches render them well 
adapted for the purpose. This tree is of peculiar 
interest in connection with the earlier history of 
the native races of the Far East, as it is regarded 
with a superstitious veneration by all the ab- 
original tribes of the Archipelago, as well as by 
those of the northern coasts of Australia, and by 
the lower classes, at least, of the Chinese. — Mr* 
Earl^ p. 116. 

WARK. Hind. A leaf of a book, a leaf of a 
tree. Wark-i-nukra, silver leaf. Wark-i-tila, 
gold leaf, etc. 

WARKA-bin-NAUFEL, cousin of Mahomed^s 
wife Ayesha. He was skilled in Jewish learning, 
and is said to have translated the Scriptures from 
Hebrew into Arabic, — Elphin, p. 256. 

WARKALLAI, between Cochin and Trevan- 
drum, a spur of the W. Ghats, consisting of a 
ridge of laterite hills about six miles wide, with a 
summit level of 180 feet, ending abruptly in a 
line of cliffs washed by the sea. A tunnel through 
it has been planned. 

WARREN, CAin’AiN JOHN, an officer who 
served in several pai*U of the Madras Presidency 
and in Mysore. He wrote an Account of the Petri- 
factions near the Village of Trevikera in the Car- 
natic, in vol. ij. of Asiatic Researches ; also Account 
of Experiments made at the Madras Observatory 
for determining the length of the simple Pendu- 
lum beating seconds of time at that place. He 
(-•dited the Kala Sankalita. 

WAS, which occurs in Allungwas, in the 
Mahrati, a forsaken village ; but iu the Guierati, 
a ward or quarter of a village occupied by the 
Koli race. 

WASHERMAN'S EARTH, an impure carbon- 
ate of soda, on the surface of tbe ground in many 
|iart8 of India. Tiie soda is obtained by dissolving 
m water and evaporating, and the soda is sola 
under the name of sobbii. A washerman's well is 
deemed in the east the most impure of all recep- 
tacles. These wells an^ dug at the sides of streams, 
and give a supply of pure water filtering through 
the sand. — Tod's Hajasthany p. 223. 

WASHING OF FEET. In John xiii. 10, ‘ He 
that is washed, iieedetli not save to wash his feet.’ 
The Hindus walk home from bathing barefoot^ 
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and on entering the house wash their feet 
again. 

WASP. The mason wasp is a name given to 
several genera and speoies of hymenopterous 
insects of the family Sphegidse. One of these. 
Pelopseus Spinolse of St. Fargeau, distingiiishea 
by its metalfio lustre, introduces ito eggs into the 
body of the pupa of some other insect, which it 
thrusts into keyholes and other apertures of Indian 
houses, and endoses the whole with moistened 
earth. The young parasite, after undergoing its 
transformations, gnaws its way into light, and 
emerges a four- winged fly. The Ampulex com- 
pressa, which drags about cockroaches into whioh 
it has implanted its eggs, belongs to the same 
family . — Sir J. E* Tennent's Ceyloiiy p. 257. 

WASSO, in Buddhism, the season of sacred 
rest. It is still celebrated at Bhilsa by the illu- 
mination of the shrine of Lohangi Pir, at his 
ziarat, on the full moon of Asarh. 

WASTE LANDS are abundant in British India, 
but, owing to the prevalence of the village rights, 
the family rights, and those of copartnery, it is not 
easy for a stranger to purchase portions Lord 
Stanley, in his despatch of 22d December 1858, 
ordered such to be sold in fee-simple, and this 
was agreed upon in resolution of 17th Octo- 
ber 1861. On the plains, wherever they are 
fertile, especially in the provinces drained or 
watered by large rivers, the population is as high 
as 600 and 700 to the square mile. But in the 
hills the population is too scanty to meet tbe 
present labour demand, comparatively trifling as 
it is. The figures refer to acres. 

I. HillWabtks. 

Madras. — Coimbatore (Ncilgherries), 1,385,645 ; 
Salem (Shevaroyt), 409,046; Madura (Pulneyt), 651,921. 

North-West Provinrw.— Kamaon, a limited extent 
suited for tea ; Dehra Doon, 204,526 ; Mivhadeo Hills, 
Qondwann, thousands of square miles ; J uhbulpur, 
25,180 square miles. 

Beugal. — Cossya Hills, Chittiigong, Mymensing, 
Garo Hills, Sylhet, Bbagulpur, Ohutia Nagpur, North 
Oachar, very large area; Kamrup (Assam), 179, 5M; 
Nowgong (Assam), 1,205,600; Sibsagur (Assam), 
1,471.728; Akyab, 3,152,000; Cachar, 200,000; Dar- 
jeeling, 250,000. 

British Tenasserim, 17,920,000; Martaban. 

5,700,000; Pegu, about 40,000 square miles. 

Pa w)a6. —Simla, 22,995; Kangra, 16,130; Dehra 
Gbazi Khan, 24,349 ; Sealkote. 67,083 ; Jbeluro, 3279 ; 
Dcbr.'i Ismail Khan, 474,880; Kohat. 16;479 ; Uoshiar- 
pur, 15,000. 

JIfysw'c.— Astragram, 81G,G19 ; Bangalore, 517,139: 
Obittuldroog, 1,305,000 ; Nuggur, 188,597. 

11. Wahtejs in tub Plains. 

Madras. --Gha jam, 12,401 ; Vizagapatam, 3100 ; Kaja- 
muiidry, 172,259; Masulipatam, 2419; Guntur, 479,774 ; 
Nellore, 417.221 ; Cuddapah, 2,530.747 ; - Bellsry. 
3,458,820 ; Kurnool, 370,434 ; Gbingleput, 499,075 ; 
North Arcot, 426,128 ; South Aroot, 949,215 ; Tanjore, 
145,316 ; Triohinopoly, 620,847 ; Tinnevelly, 785,933. 

Poiabrty.— Sholapur, 414,433 ; Ratnagherry, 5902 ; 
Dharwar, 178,847 ; Poona, 141,192 ; Belgauin, ^8,042 ; 
Saiara, 831,315 ; Ahmadabad, 218,415 ; Kaira, 73,846 : 
Baroach. 8000; Surat, 95,410; Tanna, 8662; Kan. 
desh, 1.635,666. 

* Bijnoro, 

124,^; Shahjahanpur, 56,000; Singrowloe, 34,452; 
Gorakhpur, 180,508. ■ * . » 

Atti/al.—Baruet, 6280 ; Buiulerbani, 800,642: Bul- 
luah, 2600; Bamree, 1,200,000; Sandoway, 8000; 
Bardwan, 680 ; HooKiy, 130 ; Midnapur, 8247 ; Dinai- 
pur, 26,861 ; Munhid^, 1180 ; Bogra, a large tract. 

13,917; Jalandhar, 1136; Lahore, 
226,067; OujninwAi, 174,367; Feroranr, 300,414: 
Amritear, 16,1w5 ; 0»Jerat,’64,lk; Shalipu’r, 67^800; 
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JMultan, X»5^0f388; Jhung, 1,787»571: Cugaira, 
1»636,242; Muzaftargurh, 17,134; Leiah, 1,750,000 ; 
Hissar, 1902 ; Jhujjur, 11,925 ; Sirsa, 467 ; Rhotuck, 
2375. 

Oudh. — Sitapar, 8500 ; Durriabad, 5731 ; Hurdui, 
29,327; Baraitch, 98,300; Gunda, 98,340; Mahomdi, 
188,045. 

Hyderabad and Nagpur, — West Berar, 544,475 ; 
Kaat Berar, 565,741 ; Nagpur, 8 ; Racpur, 493,384 ; 
Chanda, 32,707 ; Chindw^rah, 2000. 

The islands of the Mergul Archipelago, and 
much of the Malay Peninsula, are unpeopled. 

WAT, Sind., is made of wheat boiled in milk, 
and seasoned with salt or sugar, and is the nashtah 
or morning meal of the peasantry in Sind, eaten 
!i8 soon as they rise. — Masson's Journeys^ i. p. 376. 

WATCH. The Hindus and Muhammadans in 
India divide the d^y into four watches, and the 
night into the same number, the day being con- 
sidered to extend from sunrise to sunset. The. 
watches are again divided into ghurees, which are 
24 minutes each in length, and which arc usually 
c^led an Indian hour. As in the summer the 
days arc longer than the nights, each day watch 
will then be longer than any watch of the niglit, 
though, from the necessity of each watch com- 
prising an exact number of ghuree, there will 
gonoiiilly be the difference of one ghuree betw^een 
two watches of the same day. There is much 
variation in this respect ; and although, in the 
latitude of India, the difference is not so great as 
it would be in a country more towards the north, 
it is still so inconvenient that the natives of India 
rarely understand their own method of dividing 
the day, and readily adopt the Euglish mode. 

WATER. 


Moa, ..... AitAi). 
Hu, . . . Assyrian. 

Ya, Buntf. 

Yuh-jrih, .... Chin. 
Shwui, liiii Hhui, . ,, 

Ku Gii. 

I’ani, Hind. 


Avar, Ayar-tawar, Malay. 

Ab Pers. 

Ku, . . . Scythian. 
Taiini, .... Tam. 

Neru, Tkl. 

Chii Tib. 


Water, with the Hindus, is used as a synonym 
for climate. Ab-o-howa, or water and air, is 
Applied similarly by the Muhammadans. Civilisa- 
tion, society, government, law, appear to have 
originated in countries which liave certain water- 
ing-plfices or great rivers or perpetual Bjiriugs, 
and wells have led men to congregate at particular 
watering spots. Fountains sacred to the sun 
and other deities were common to the Persians, 
Scythians, and Hindus, and both the last offered 
steeds to him in sacrifice. The Hindu races at 
the begiuuiiig of their religious rites made a pre- 
liminary offering of water, called Ankurapana. 
Few Hindu sects will take water to drink frou^ each 
other. In Western Gujerat it is customary for 
Brahiffans to use brass or copper vessels belongiug 
to persons of other castes, after they have scrubbed 
them well with dust and water, and washed them. 
A leatliern bucket need only be washed, because, 
liHving come originally from the house of the 
tanner, who is a person of very low caste, it is 
suppoB^ that no further defilement cau happen 
to it. Some strict Brahmans, however, will 
neither drink water which has l^eu drawn in a 
leathern bucket, nor even use it for ablutions. 
In parts of Western Gujerat there is frequently 
but one well in a village, in which case the out- 
castes draw water on one side of it and retire, and 
when they are gone Brahmans and other castes 
come and draw water from the other side. It is 


usually the case that there are many wells in a 
village, and that one is specially set apart for 
out-castes. A well is defiled if a dog or other 
animal have fallen into it, and, for its purification, 
water must be drawn from it five times, and 
Ganges water or cow^s urine poured into it. If a 
Brahman or Wania woman, returning home with 
water from a well, meet a funeral, she will some- 
times throw away the water at once as defiled, 
sometimes veil herself and move aside, averting 
her face, and if the corpse be not carried within 
a few paces of where she stands, the water is pre- 
served from defilement. The dead body oi an 
animal defiles also, and if one happen to lie on 
the way to the well, no water is procurable until 
it has been removed, and the ground has been 
purified. Some women will throw away the 
water if a crow alight on the vessel and put his 
beak into it, but as the case is rather a common 
one, other women take no notice of it. The 
symbols of the three Hindu deities are respect- 
ively time, water, and fire. Besides the well- 
known worship of the holy Ganges, ihe tribes 
worship other rivers under the name of Gang- 
amma, and in crossing them it is usual to drop a 
coin into the water as an offering and the price 
of a safe passage. In the Dekhan and in Ceylon 
trees and bushes near springs may often be seen 
covered witli votive offerings. The Khond race 
also worship rivers and fountains. The people of 
Sumatra are said to jmy a kind of adoration to 
the sea, and to make an offering of cakes and 
sweetmeats on their beholding it for the first 
time, deprecating its power of doing them harm. 
The offerings on the Ganges to Khaja Khizr are 
of this character. 

In the Panjab four kinds of water are found in 
the Rewari wells, all of which are used in irriga- 
tion, but the produce of each varies. The first is 
Shirin or Mitbn, i.e. sweet water, the irrigation 
from which, in common seasons, does not produce 
such remarkably fine crops as the other kinds ; 
but this is infinitely more than compensated by 
the fact that, in drought years, the produce is 
certain and abundant. 

Second, Matwalla or hard water, the land 
irrigated by which produces very fine crops, 
except in drought years, when they are rather 
inferior, though still good and certain. 

Third, Malinalla or brackish water, with which 
good crops but inferior vegetables are produced 
ill common years ; in drought, however, both are 
inferior. 

Fourth, Khari, Shor, or very brackish water. 
This irrigation is said to bear finer and more 
abundant produce than the otbera. 

Wanklyn and Chapinau state that all drinking 
waters may reasonably be required to be of such 
a degree of purity as not to yield more than 0*08 
millegram of albumcnoid ammonia per litre of 
water, equal to 0*08 narts per million. If not in 
this state naturally, all water that is to be used for 
drinking ought to be filtered until it becomes so. 

The people of India, and Hindus in particular, 
have been highly careless of the wells and tanks 
from which their drinking and cooking waters 
have been obtained ; but iii 1883 they printed in 
13 languages a lecture which Surgeon-General 
Furnell gave in Madras. That officer said Uiat 
excellent laws and initiations had been laid 
down by ancient lawgivers. He pointed oiit that 
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in^ the Tejar Veda, the part called Armt oon* 
tains the following commandments :•—* Do not 
spit oat with retching in the water. Do not pass 
urine or dis<^arge excreta in the water. Do not 
drop blood in the water. Do not throw anj 
hair, or- nails, or bones, or ashes, nor dip dirty 
clothes into water. For to do so is to abuse a 
precious gift of the gods and disgrace them.* 

Then, passing on to the Smriti, or the rules 
laid down by the lawgivers regarding the use and 
abuse of water, he showed that the Yagnya 
Valkya prohibits the drinking of eight kin& of 
water: — (1) water k^t boiled by a stranger, 
(2) foaming water, (3) heavy dirty water, (4) 
water ^ving off offensive smells, (5) water 
rising in bubbles, (6) hot water, (7) muddy 
#ater, (8) salt water. 

The sage Shatatapa prohibits bathing in a tank 
or pond defiled by the following persons by 
washing or bathing Those suffering from sore 
eyes or itch on the head or ear ; those subject to 
epileptic attacks, or ulceration in the bead running 
off through the nostril, or to consumption; or 
those affected by leprosy, or small -pox, or diar- 
rhoea, cholera, or other contagious diseases. 

In the second book of Kamayana, the Prince 
Bharata calls down upon himself a curse if he 
were guilty of something charged against him, by 

* HIb sin, who deadly poison throws 
To siioil the water os it flows, 

on the wretch its bunion dread 
\Yno gave consent when Kama fled.* 

In Udtdhava Gita of the 11th book of the 
Bfaagavata Parana or Krishna's legend, the divine 
Krishna advised to drink no other water but that 
filtered or strained through a clean cloth. 

Again, the Yagnya A^alkya prohibits the use of 
water that remains after washing one’s feet or 
hands and other ports of the human body, or the 
remnant of what another person drinks, or Uie 
water near the dhobi’s place for clothes, or where 
chaudala or butchers, chucklcrs, and other out- 
castes wash themselves, or where women after 
child-birth or people under pollution bathe. 

All tliesc authorities are taken from the chapter 
headed Charukanda, or tlie use of water, iu the 
book of the Hindu law by Vaidyandha, held in 
high esteem by the Hindu community of S. India. 

Dr. Porkes, the greatest authority in hygiene, 
sums up the detmrtment of his manual which 
treats of water, with the following practical 
conclusions : — An epidemic of diarrhoea in a 
community is almost always owing either to 
impure air, impure water, or bad food ; and if it 
extends over many families, almost certainly to 
water. Diarrhoea or dy^tentery constantly affect- 
ing a community, or ft^luming periodically at 
eeriiun tunes of the year, a very sudden and 
localu^ outbreak of either typhoid fever, 
malarious fever, or cholera, are almost certainly 
from bad water ; and Dr. Mocnamara says cholera 
could be warded off. 

The Arabian littoral has a scanty supply of 
potable wa^r, and at several places, sweeter 
water, obtained from springs under the sea, is 
used in preference. Of this a notable instance 
occurs at Katif town, 23 miles from Bahrein, 
where, in the open sea, iu from 8 to 4 fathoms, 
are several of such springs. 

There are at Jialirein also, in what is called the 


Inner Harbour, and elsewhere, seversl submarine 
springs, which are generally 10 to 12 feet from 
the sea-surface. But the isumd population is not 
dependent on them for its supply, as it has a 
perennial spring sufficient to keep the whole 
surface of the island under cultivation. Their fresh 
water is got by diving. The diver, sitting in his 
boat, winds a great goat-skin bag around hia 
left arm, the hand graspibg its mouth ; then he 
takes in his hand, or stands on, a heavy stone, to 
which is attached a strong line, and, thus equipped, 
he plunges in and quickly reaches the TOttom. 
Instantly opening the bag over the strong jet of 
fresh water, be springs up, at the same time 
closing the bag. The stone is then hauled up, 
and the diver, after taking breath, plunges in 
again. The source of these copious sabroarine 
springs is thought to be in the hills of Arabia 
soxne 50 or 60 miles distant. To facilitate the 
filling the water bag, a stone with an aperture 
in its centre is usually fitted over the mouth of 
the spring. — Surgeon- General Farnell; Lubbock' » 
Origin of Civil, p, 200 : Forbes' Ilasamala or 
Hindu Annals, ii. pp. 239, 240 ; Ward, 

WATER- CRESS, Nasturtium officinale. 
8hui*kin-tBai, . . Chin. | dhwui-kin-tsni, . Chin. 

IjeaveB— Loot putha. Seeds — Hurufi. 

The water-cress is a native of Great Britain. 
It thrives best in running streams, and is to be 
had all the year round. It is grown from seed iu 
beds near a water-course, and the supply may be 
kept up for any length of time. A suiali black 
caterpillar is very destructive to it. The only 
remedy is fiooding the plants for a short time. — 
Jqff'rey, See Nasturtium. 

WATERFALLS. The principal cataracts or 
waterfalls in India are those near Simorri in 
Rohilkhand ; at Gokak, on the Gutpurba ; Yena, 
in Mahabaleshwar, 600 feet ; Cauvery, 300 feet ; 
cataracts of Subunreka, Chutia Nagpur, and 
Hurrori Ghat, the falls Id, 20, aud 400 feet 
respectively. Waterfalls occur in the course of 
the rivers Mahanadi, Bchur, and Tonse in Gond- 
wana. That on the Mahanadi, 9 miles from 
Kaiouti, is a full of 270 feet ; the fall on Behur 
river, near Chccliai, is 363 feet ; aud that on the 
Tonse, near Tahlurk Ghat, is 210 feet 

The Garsipa falls are on the river Sherwaity, 
about 15 miles up the W. Ghats from the town of 
Garsipa. From top of fall to surface of basin 
is 888 feet, and the depth of basin is 300 foet, 
and from 300 to COO feet across during the rains. 
The country iu the neighbourhood is extremely 
beautiful. 

In the Lushai is a waterfall on the Kahu 
Doong (or Kowa Dooug) stream about 1200 feet 
below Lall Shooma^s village, from whicif it is 
reached by an easy bridle-path. Above the fall 
the Kahu Doong is a most beautiful stream, flow 
iiig placidly between high lianks close to the 
water’s edge, with the luxuriant vegetation 
peculiar to these parts. From the quiet stream 
above, the water is suddenly launched over a soaip 
of some 50 feet into a clear pool on a broad ledge 
of rock, which has been giudually worn awaylSy 
tlie action of water, to receive it. From this pool 
tlie sti-emn then plunges over a second ledge, and 
falls us a slieet of spray and foam into bottom 
of an immense amphitheatre of cliffs, sumounted 
on all sides by high forest-covered mountains ; 
the edge of the scaip, the great fissures whi^ 
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rend it from top to bottom, tbe clefts between tbe 
strata, and indeed every available nook and 
cranny, being fringed with festoons of creepers, 
ferns, and orchids of every variety. The height 
of this second fall is 350 feet sheer drop without 
break, and the view from the sharp edge of the 
precipice, looking down into the great black rock- 
strewn basin below, is 4 >n 6 of the most striking 
that can be imagined ; and during the wet season, 
when there is a large flow of water, must be one 
of the finest waterfalls in India. — Dr. Buist^s 
Catalogue; Jameson's Ed. Jour., 1822. 

WATER-HEN, Parra Sinensis. Plumes of 
inferior kinds are made from its feathers. It is 
met with in the north of India, running over the 
leaves of the lotus. The best plumes are, however, 
made from tlie feathers of the heron of the Panjab. 
See Wild -fowl. 

WATER-LILY, the common name for the 
species of the family Nymphmacem. One of the 
most beautiful and the largest of the tribe is the 
Victoria regia. — Roxb, SeeNelumbium ; Nyinphaea. 

WATER-MELON, Cucurbita citrullus. Cit- 
rullus cucurbita, Schrwd. Si-kwa, Han-kwa, Chin. 
The red-fleshed water-melon is largely eaten in 
China. Liquid night-soil is largely used in the 
cultivation of melons. 

WATERSPOUTS are frequent in the Indian 
Ocean, tlie Bay of Bengal, and the Arabian Sea. 
They generally form a double cone. The upper 
^lortion with its apex downwards consists of a 
dense cloud, while the lower cone, the apex of 
which is pointed to the heavens, consists of water, 
which is thus sometimes raised to a heiglit of 
several hundred feet. Waterspouts seldom last 
longer than half an hour. Their course and 
movements are irregular. They are more frequent 
near tlic coasts than in the high seas ; the wind 
often prevents the formation of waterspouts. In 
their stead the wiridspout shoots up like an 
arrow, and the sea seems to try in vain to keep it 
back. The sea, lashed into fury, marks with foam 
the path alopg which Uie conflict rages, and roars 
with the noise of its waterspouts, and woe to the 
rash mariner who ventures therein ! The height 
of the spouts is usually somewhat less than 200 
yai^ls, and their diameter not more than 20 feet, 
yet they arc often taller and thicker. When the 
opportunity of correctly measuring them has been 
favourable, however, as it generally is when they 
pass between islands of the Eastern Archipelago, 
so that the distance of their bases could be 
accurately determined, they have never been 
found higher Uian 700 yards, nor thicker than 50 
yards. In October, in the Archipelago of Rio, 
they tl^vel from north-west to south-east. They 
•elaoni last longer than five minutes, generally 
they are dissipi^d in less time. As they are 
going away, the bulbous tube, which is as palpable 
as that of a thermometer, becomes broader at the 
base, and little clouds, like steam from the pipe of 
a locomotive, are continually thrown off from the 
circumference of the spout, and gradually the 
water is released, and the clouds whence the 
spout came again close its mouth. There never 
occur many waterspouts in the Archipelago of 
Hiouu Lingen except during tbe changing of the 
monsoon, when almost daily one or more occur. 
The airsjj^uts near the equator always appear to 
be more dangerous thau the waterspouts. Mr. 
Jansen says he has seen waterspouts go up out 


of the water upon the shore, where they overthrew 
strong isolated frame houses. 

WATER WAGTAIL of several kinds occur in 
India. The grey wagtail is the Motacilla boarula. 
The lark-toed wagtail, Budytes citreola, occurs in 
the irrigated fields. The spotted hill wagtail, 
Enicurus maculatus, is one of the most ban^me 
denizens of the mountain streams. In S. India, 
the pretty little, clean -looking, sprightly water 
wagtail is usually the first and most welcome 
harbinger of the coming cold weather, and re- 
maining in India abundantly whilst the cold 
season lasts. The pied wagtails of India, Mota- 
cilla LuzoniensiB and M. Dekhanensis, are ^ecifi- 
cally different from those of Europe, M. alba 
and M. Yarrellii, however similar in appearance 
and habits; but the grey wagtail of Britain, 
Calobatcs sulphurea, is identically the same in 
India and Java, and a specimen has been seen in 
a collection from Australia. This delicate little 
bird, so clean and bright in its appearance, is of 
very general diffusion over Southern Asia during 
the cold season, being indeed much commoner 
than ill Britain. An individual of the Motacilla 
boarula ia occasionally to be seen. The great pied 
wagtail, the Motacilla Maderaspatana, is rare. 
The yellow wagtail lark is the Budytes viridis; 
the feathers on its head are blue-grey in spring 
and summer. — Cal. Rev. ; Blyth ; Adams. See 
Birds. 

WATSON. Gheriah was the chief town and 
strongest port of Angria in 1756. It was attacked 
and taken by a British squadron of five British 
ships under Admiral AVatson, and on land by an 
army under Clive. A Mahratta army held aloof. 

WATTAL or AVatul, in Kashmir, a tribe which 
supplies dancing girls and prostitutes. The 
women are among the handsomest of the valley, 
and are very beautiful. They have all the 
manners and appearance of gypsies. They live in 
tents, or rather small huts of thatch, and have no 
restriction as to food. — Campbell^ p. 121. 

WATTAM. Tam. In Tanjore, a district com- 
prising three or more villages under one head- 
man. 

WATT AN. Arab. A native couutrv. In 
AVestern India, a patrimonial inheritance. AVatan- 
dar, the holder of a hereditary right, a property 
or office. 

AVA'ITLE TREES of Australia arc species of 
Acacia. A. decurrens, black wattle. A. pyonautha, 
Benth., golden or green wattle. 

AVAUGH. Major-General Sir Andrew Scott 
Waugh, F.R.S., of the Royal Engineers, died at 
the ago of G8. He entered the Bengal Engineers 
in 1827, and assisted in the making of the great 
Tirigonoiuctrical Survey of India in 1832. Three 
veal's later he became Astronomical Assistant in 
his department, and took a leading part under Sir 
George Everest in the measurement of the great 
Indian arc for determining the figure and dimen- 
sions of tbo earth. In 1843 lie was appointed 
Surveyor- General of India and Superintendent of 
the Trigonometrical Survey, and he received the 
gold medal of the Royal Geographical Society in 
1857-58. 

AVA-AVEI, a vegetable poison, used by natives 
of the Somali coast and others in the interior of 
Africa for poisoning their arrows. It is an inspia- 
sated decoction of the root of a tree which is 
supposed to be one of the Loganiacem or Apo- 
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cynaoen. It is used both in hunting and in war, 
and is said not to be poisonous if swallowed. — 
Madras Museum ; Ca»/atn Playfair, 

WAX. 

Shuma, .... Abab. Cera It., Sr. 

H’parounf, . . . Bubm. Lelin Malay. 

Peh-lah (nAiite). . Chin. Woah, Wosk, . . Rua. 
Hwang-lah (yellow), ^ Sikthn, . . . .Sansk. 

Cire, Fr. Miettie, .... Sinoh. 

Waoha, .... Gbr. Mellugu, .... Tar. 
Mom, . . Hind., Pbrs. Minum, .... Tel. 

Wax is obtained from different sources, the 
chief of which is the beehive, where it is made 
by the bees for the formation of their cells. The 
insects proceed in a similar manner, and with 
such celerity, that iu a new hive a comb 20 inches 
long by 7 or 8 inches broad will be constructed in 
24 hours, and in 5 or 6 days the hive will be half 
filled. The wax tlms produced is more or less 
yellow in colour, and has an odour rcsembliug that 
of honey. The beautiful geometrical form in which 
it is arranged in the honeycomb is well known. 
The amount of wax produced in England is very 
large, but a considerable quantity is likewise 
imported from abroad. When the wax has served 
its purpose in the domestic economy of the hive, 
it is collected for manufacturing purposes by first 
allowing the honey to drain off or to be pressed 
out, and then, by repeated boilings and strainings, 
obtain the product. For obtaining a marketable 
wax from the combs by a single operation, without 
either straining or pressing, in an earthen vessel, 
much narrower at oottom than at top, is placed 
water and aquafortis, in the proportion of one 
ounce of the latter to every quart of the former. 
When these are well blended, as many good wax- 
combs are put iu as will reach, when melted, to 
within a finger’s length of the top of the pan. 
The pan is then set on a clear fire, and stirred 
whi^e the wax is melt ing, and until it has boiled 
Jong enougli to liquefy the wJiolo completely. It 
is then removed from the fire, and allowed to cool 
gradually. The wax then forms into a cake at 
the top, and the im[)uritiea arc underneath. 
These arrange themselves iu two layers, the 
lowest of which consists almost entirely of dross, 
but the Dcxt contains a certain amount of wax. 
When the cake of wax is turned out of the pan, 
both thcsi: drossy layers arc removed, leaving the 
cake pure ; but the upper drossy layer is boiled 
over again with more combs, and with any scrap- 
ings which it may have been necessary to make 
from the upper surface of the wax in order to 
leave it quite free from extraneous matters. Old 
combs that have wax in them, or other descriptions 
of refuse that have been pressed, but yet retain a 
considerable portion of wax, arc pressted down in 
a close tub or vessel in a house for five weeks. 
This causes the impurities to fenneut and rot, 
without affecting the wax, which may then be 
treated as above described, and will yield a fine 
yellow wax, little inferior to that of the best 
combs. Where very great purity is required, the 
best empty virgin combs are j)Ut into the same 
kind of vessel employed in tlic preceding process, 
but with only a quarter of a pint of water, to keep 
the wax from burning. The pan is then set over 
a clear fire, and stirred until it boils. At this 
time a clear yellow froth begins to rise up, which 
froth is to be skimmed off into a pan placed close 
at hand. The fire must be so managed Idiat tliis 
froth shall continue to rise without boiling over, 


and a succession of skimmings are thus obtained, 
which form a very pure description of was:. 
When no more froth will rise, the residue is 
turned out into a vessel of cold water, and can be 
boiled up again witli other combs. This method 
is only available with a fine comb. By the above 
processes, beeswax is freed from impurities, but 
is not deprived of its natural yellow colour. For 
the greater number of uses to which the substance 
is appropriated, it is, however, necessary that the 
wax should be rendered perfectly white. This is 
effected by exposing it in thin ribands on a 
bleaching ground, where it is subjected to the 
action of light, air, and moisture, and loses both 
colour and odour. In India, wax is obtained from 
the we.st coast of Africa, Barbary, Malabar, 
Zanribar ; and in small quantities from the West 
Indies, United States, Germany, France, etc. — 
Walt r ston ; Faulkner ; M^C,; I'omlinson ; Smithy 
Chinese M, M, ; Poole^ Statistics of Commerce; 
Baqster ou the Management of Bees, 

WAX INSECT, Chung-peh-lah and Shu-lah, 
Chin., the Coccus pela, Westwood^ is of a whitish 
hue when small, but becomes of a dark-brown 
colour at the close of the season. They are 
found on certain oleaceous plants, Ligustrum 
Japonicum, L. lucidum, and L. obtiisifolium, 
and it is the secretion of these insects that 
the Chinese call peh-lah or white wax. When 
this insect is fully developed, the trees seem as 
if covered with flakes of snow. The wax is au 
article of great value in ('hiucse commerce, and a 
portion is exported. From the time of the Mon- 
golian dynasty, in Chinese works white wax is 
always to be understood as refeiTing to the waxy 
secretion deposited upon the small branches of 
several oleaceous trees. The male insect is 
described in Hanbury’s Notes as having largo 
wings and an elongated anal noint. The female 
insect appears to dcvelope its body in such a way 
as to envelope tlie twigs of the tree. The Fen 
Ts’au describes them us about the size of a wood- 
louse. In the beginning of June they are found 
upon the small tender branches of the trees, 
around which they drjposit the snow-like wax. 
In tire latUn* end of August or thereabouts, the 
wax is carefully scraped off the trees, is melted in 
boiling water, strained whilst hot, and poured iuto 
cold water, when it immediately congeals into a 
white, opaque, crystalline mass, very much resem- 
bling the best spermaceti. If the collection be 
rlelayed, the raw wax, called LaU-cha, is inferior. 
In the autumn, the dark chestnut-coloured iuscct 
begins to make a nidus, something like that of 
the mantis. It is at first no larger than a grain 
of millet, the whole covering the tree something 
like fruit. As the spring comes ou, these reddish 
round receptacles become tia large os a fowl’s 
head. Each one of these insects lays several 
liuudred eggs. At the beginning of May these 
collections of eggs are gathered, and wrapped in 
the leaves of a reed called yoh, the same as the 
rice dumplings of the dragon - boat festival are 
wrapped ui. They are put upon the proper trees, 
and by the early or miudlo part of June they are 
hatcheil, and Jmve emerged from the leaves to 
'enter upon their wax-making on the young 
branches of the trees. The insects have their 
enemies in the shape of the ants, who climb up 
the trees and cat their fat friends, untess lime bo 
sprinkled frequently over the trunks of all the 
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wax treea. These trees are planted upon the lah, resembles spermaceti. About £4p0,000 worth 
banks between fields, or in clunks. Lu-chau>fu is gathered annually. Baron Richthofen estimates 
in Ngan*hoei, Kia-hing-fu in Che-kiang, Ring- the vdue of the annual crop, on the average, at 
liwa*fu in Foh-kien, Lip'ing-fu and Hing-i-fu in about £650,000. In 1879, upwards of £81,000 
Kwei-chau, Chang - teh - fa, Kwang - chau > tin^, worth was exported from the one port of Hankow 
•Tdng-chau, Yung-shud-fu, Hang-chau-fu, Kwei- alone. Towards the beginning of winter, small 
yang-chau, and other places in Ho-nan, with tumours appear on the Ligustrum lucidum trees, 
several districts in Yunnan and Sze-chuen, are which it inhabits, and these increase to the size 
known to supply this wax in large quantities. It of a walnut. They are supposed to be the nests 
is sold in large, flat, round cakes, sometimes of the female insect; they are filled with eggs, 
carried without any packing ; the trade is very which hatch in the spring, and the young insects 
extensive in Hankow. The insects and the trees disperse themselves on the leaves and pierce the 
are said to have been originally inhabitants of bai^. The wax they produce begins to appear 
different parts of the country, until attention was about June, and is gathered at the beginning of 
directed to the culture of this wax. It is used September. It is found from the frontiers of Tibet 
in making candles, when mixed with vegetable to the Pacific Ocean, and reared with more or 
tallow, also in very small quantities to harden less success, but is chiefly cultivated in Shan-tung 
the outer coat of Chinese candles, and is the province. 

basis of the black composition used in rubbing In the Kin - chang district, the Ligustrum 
off visiting cards, or other simple impressions lucidum thrives in abundance. It was accident- 
from small blocks. It is likewise used in making ally discovered that, by transporting the insects 
ointments for sores, cuts, and porrigo ; a kind of from their native districts to Kcating-fu, in 
bolus is brought from Canton, caUed Peh-lah- the north of the province, their capability of 
hwan, and is much prized as a vulnerary and discharging wax was largely augmenUu!, which 
pectoral dose. White wax is used in internal was availed of by the Sze>chuen traders. The 
injuries, after accidents, in much the same way period between morning and evening is chosen 
as spermaceti was in European pliarmacy up to for conveyance, because many hours of sunlight 
the beginning of the present century. would precipitate the hatching. This should take 

The insect is raised in Sze-chuen on the Nu- place only after the females have been attached 
ching trees, L. Japonicuin and L. obtusifolium, and to the trees. Arrived at their destination, six or 
also on tlie Shwai-lah-shu or L. ibota, or species more of the mothers are tied, wrapped in a palm 
of ulmus. Another tree on which the in8l^ct . leaf, to a ligustrum. A few days later the young 
harbours is the Shwui-tung-ts’ing, supposed to \ flies are swarming on the twigs, where they fulfil 
be a species of Hibiscus ; and a tree called Tien- I their mission by the month of August. Then 
chu, also called Cau-lih and Pent-sau, a native of they perish in the caldrons, where the results of 
Kiang-nang, supposed to bo a species of Ornua or their brief existence are collected. It is said that 
Fraxinus. The holly tree, Shwui-kiuh-shu, and this peculiar industry requires tlie exercise of great 
the Yuen-chi-liwa tree, are also named as afford- care, forethouglit , and experience, 
ing shelter to the wax insect. — Fortune^ Residence^ In China, a vegehible wax is obtained from the 
p. 140; Smith, Mat, Med,; Hanhury, StilHugia sehifera. Dr. Rawes says the seeds arc 

WAX TREES. Species of Myrica yield picked at the coinnieucement of the cold weather, 
myrtle wax, especially M. cerifera of Louisiana, in November and December, when all the leaves 
the berries of which arc encrusted with wax. By have fallen from the trees. The seeds are put 
boiling these in water, a quantity of hard, brittle into a wooden cylinder, open at the top, but with 
wax of a pale-green colour is obtained, of the a perforated bottom. This is placed over an iron 
specific gravity of 1*015, the fusing point being vessel containing hot water, and when the seeds 
110°. A somewhat similar wax is obtained from have steamed 10 or 15 minutes, they are thrown 
M. cordifolia, a shrub of the Cape of (iood Hope, into r large Ktune inorbir, and are gently beat(m 
The stems and leuvcK of palm trees also secrete by two men with stone mallets, for the purpose of 
palm wax, which is the hard, brittle, greenish- detaching the tallow from the other parts of the 
yellow wax obUined from liio de Janeiro. It is seed. They are then thrown upon a sieve, heated 
soluble in boiling alcohol and etlicr ; it fuses at over the fire, and sifted ; by which process the 
about 163°. tallow is separateil, or ueariy so, although they 

In N. America, M. Pcunsylvauica also furnislies generally undergo the process of steaming, etc., a 
a vegetable wax. A vegetable wax is obtained second time, that nothing may bo lost. The other 
by scraping the trunk of the wax palm of the part of tlie seed is ground and pressed for oil. 
Andes (Ceroxylon Andicola, H, R,). One tree is I'he tallow now resembles coarse linseed meal, 
said to afford about 25 lbs. It is used with tallow and derives its brown colour from the tiiin cover- 
in making candles. ing over the seed (between it and the tallow), 

A wax is found upon a hard and ligneous variety which is separated by the pounding and sifting, 
of the sugar-cuiic, and is known as sugar-cane In this state it is put between circles of twisted 
wax. and cerosine. This is soluble in boiling straw, five or six of which are laid upon each 
alcohol, but sparingly so in boiling ether. By other, and thus forming a hollow cylinder for its 
boiling the bars of the cork tree, Qucrcus suber, reception. When this straw cylinder has been 
in alcohol, and distilling off the alcohol, a quantity iillcd, it is placed in a press of longitudinal beams 
of yellow crystals are obtaiued, which form cork- of considerable thickness, placed about or 2 
tree wax, which may be purified by repeated feet asunder, with a thick plank at the bottom, 
solution and crystallization. Nitric acid converts forming a kind of trough, and the whole is bound 
ihis substance into a peculiar acid, called cerinic together with iron. The tallow is pressed out by 
acid. means of wedges driven in very lightly with stono 

The vegetable white wax of China, called Pch- mallets, and passes through a hole in the bottom 
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of the press into a tub, which is sunk there to in four da^; and Mr. Loarer suggested an arrange- 
receive it. It is now freed from all impurities, ment and described an apparatus which would 
and is a semi-fluid of a beautiful white colour, make this process of pr^aring vegetable wax on 
but soon gets solid, and in cold weather is very any scale very simple. The manufacture of voge- 
brittle. The inside of the tuba which collect the table wax can be generally, introduced into India, 
tallow are sprinkled or dusted over with a fine thus enabling the grower of castor and other 
red earth, well dried, which prevents the tallow similar oil-seeds to carry oil to market in a solid 
from adhering to their sides. It is thus easily and consequently more portable state. At present 
removed in a solid state from the tubs, and in this the carriage of fluid oils is not only diflicult but 
condition the cakes are exposed for sale in the costly. 

market. As the caudles mode from this vegetable This vegetable wax has the advantage of being 
tallow have a tendency to get soft and to melt in easily stored, and transported from the interior 
hot weather, they are commonly dipped in wax of on the rudest conveyance and in the simplest and 
various colours, as red, green, and yellow. Those cheapest form ; it con be loaded upon carts, on 
which are intended for religious purposes are bullocks, or in any way best adapted to the 
generally very large, and finely ornamented with habits of the people, and sufficiently protected 
golden characters. The cake or refuse which from injury and from weather by the ordinary 
remains after the tallow has been pressed out of leaves and mats of the country, requiring neither 
it, is used for fuel or to manure the land, and so casks, dubbers. nor boxes to convey it It can 
is ihe refuse from the other part of the seeds from further bo solidifl^ into any portions or shapes ; 
which oil is extracted. Stillingia sebifera grows and on board ship can be stowed in any con- 
luxurittutly in the Dehra Doon and Lower Him- venient corner, requiring no protection against 
alaya, and in the Kohistau of the Paniab. There leakage or bilge Water, and by its nature it 
is an interesting paper on it by Dr. Maegowan in be packed so close that no danger from shifting 
vol. vii. p. 1G4 of the Journal of Horiicultural of cargo or injury to the article from rubbing 
Society of India. It flowers in June and during need be apprehended. 

the rains. In addition to the tallow obtained Illipoo oil produces with great facility a per- 
from its seeds and used in making candles, a fectly white substance of the consistency of good 
black dye is obtained from its leaves. tallow. Illipoo oil is with great advantage mixed 

Dr. James Anderson, who lived early in the with castor oil for the manufacture of vegetable 
19th century, is said to have written about a wax, and as illipoo oil has always fetched a very 
white wax occurring near Madras, but nothing of low price in the Madras Presidency, the discovery 
the kind is now known. of this property renders it very valuable. 

In Sumatra, a winged ant is said to produce a Maryoaa oil^ the oil of species of Azadirachta 
grey wax, which was exhibited at the French and Melia, produces a vegetable wax as hard as 
Exposition of 1865. — Dr. J. L. Phipson; Voigt; any made from the best lamp oil, and of a light 
Jioxh. liid. iii. p. 693 ; Dr. Itawes ; Eng. Cyc. ; saffron colour. Margosa oil has always been sold 
Williatns^ Middle Kingd. pp. 107-282 ; Fortune's in the Madras Presidency at a very low price, but 
Wanderingf^ p. 67 ; Smith ; Hanhury^ p. 64. See its supply ha.s never reached what it could attain 
Dryandra cordifolia ; Oils. should this oil become saleable. Margosa as well 

WAX, VEGETABLE. This term has recently as illipoo oil, mixed with an equal Quantity of 
been applied to solidified oils. Mr. Edward cold-drawn castor oil, produces a hard vegetable 
Loarer discovered a mode of fabricating a sub- wax of an agreeable roseate colour, 
stance which he named vegetable wax, from its WAY-THAN-DARA, a Burmese story of one 
resemblance to that animal product, and he of the former existences of Gautama, in which be 
obtained a patent for it under Act vi. of 1856 of exemplified the great virtue of almsgiving. It is 
the Government of India. He manufactured one of tlie most affecting and beautifully written 
about 200 tons, which brought various prices, but compositions in Burmese. The prince Way-than- 
the latest selling price at Havre was about £43 dara gives away all bis possessions, and at length 
per ton of 1000 kilogrammes, or 2200 English lbs. even his children. 

Candles can be prepared of this material ; and WAZEEFA. Arab. A stipend ; land allotted 
the power of bleaching it is possessed in Europe, for the support of Muhammadan shrines. 

The vegctablo wax is made from the common WAZllil, a brave, active, warlike, but agg^C8sivl^ 
lump oil (castor-oil) of the country, the plant and predatory race in the mountains on each side 
producing which is grown throughout the length of Bamiu and Dour. They occupy all the hill 
and breadth of the Indian empire, springing tract from Kuram and the Mirauzai to the Gomal 
luxuriantly even on bare, rocky soils ; affording, and Goleri pass, south of Tank. They hold botli 
therefore, exhaustleaa supplies of the raw material sides of this pass, which is the great route by 
for the wax. which tlie tracle of Afghanistan and Central Asia 

By one of Mr. Ixiaror s processes about 100 lbs. passes into India. Between the Mirauzai and 
of oil were congealed in 8 hours ; only one Batmu valleys, the hills of the Waziri project into 
ingredient (sulphurio acid) was used, and that British territory and approach the Bauaciur Khel 
only in very small quantity, 16 ounces sufficing salt mines, from which they are separated by tbs 
for obtaining 100 lbs. of vegetable wax. This Latammar pass. Its numerous tribes are esti- 
process is admirably adapted to the country, and mated to muster 20,000 to 30.000 men. They 
may be adopted by the ryots without any diffi- had made repeated inroads on the Baunu valk.y, 
culty. and in the cold weather of 1859-60 an expedition 

Another process, in which botli nitric and sul- scoured their valleys to coerce them into sub- 
]>lmric acids are used, is the best adapted for mission. They are still, however, more or less 
manufacture on a largo scale ; by this process, independent. The Waziri are divided into three 
400 lbs. of oil were congealed in a wooden trough great divisions, or Usman Khel, Abmadzai, and 
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MfthBud. Their country extends from the south 
of the Kohat district down to Tank, opposite 
Dehra Ismail Khan ; towards the north they are 
bounded by the Afridi country, and towards the 
south by the tribe of Badranian ; Bannu frontier 
is the habitat of the Ahmadzai. These arc 
divided into six sections, which nfraiii are sub- 
divided into numerous smaller clans. One of 
these sections is called Sperkye ; it has two 
divisions, the smaller of which goes by the name 
of Muhammad K^el, and numbers about 250 fight- 
ing men ; they live in the hills on both aide? of 
the river Kuram, and since a.d. 1850 a number 
of them settled in British territory. They till 
their lands in the cold season, and during the 
summer months the greater portion of them retire 
to the hills, leaving a few to look after their fields. 
The other sections of the Ahrnadsai arc located 
in British territory on the t’hiil between Bannu 
and Latammar; they generally go by the name 
of T’hul Waairi. The Waziri country, in its 
southern part, has the lofty mountain Kussai 
Ghar, of which the Takht-i-Sulaiman is the highest 
peak. The Waziri, although notorious robbers, in 
common with other lawless tribes, regard the 
descendants of Mahomed with awe and a feeling 
of respectful reverence, and csterrn themselves 
fortunate to receive their benediction, and other 
little aids their superstitions teach them to think 
essential. They are haughty and bloodthirsty 
towards strangers, prone to plunder, and careless 
about blood-shedding ; are plain spoken ; and 
though inclined to be boastful ana rough iu 
council, are true to their friends. They have 
never owned any alle^ance to Kabul. — Masson' x 
Joumey^ i. p. 101 ; Vigne^ A Personal Narrative^ 
p. 83 ; Onr Panjah Frontier ; MacGregor, 

WAZU. Arab., Hind., Pers. The Muham- 
madan legal washings of the face., hands, and feet. 
The Muhammadan purification before prayers. 

WEASELS arc arranged by naturalists under 
the genus Mustela, of the family Mustelidee, and 
there are known in India M. kathiah, Hodg,, the 
yellow-bellied weasel of the Himalaya and Nepal ; 
M. strigidorsa, Hodg., the striped weasel of 
Sikkim ; M. Horsfieldii, Gray, of Bhutan ; M. 
temon, Hodg,, of Tibet ; M. canigula, M. nudipes, 
F. Cuv., of the Malay Peninsula and Java ; M. 
tamatica, Pallas, of N. and Central Asia and 
Afghanistan. Mustela subhemachal^p^ Hodg,, 
the Himalayan weasel, occurs througnout the 
Himalaya from Kashmir to Darjeeling. Its total 
length, including tail, is 19 inches; colour, a 
uniform light-brown, darker on the back ; nose, 
month, and throat white ; tail lax and tapering. 
This hmidaome little creature ia not uncommon in 
the vallev of Kashmir. erminra, the stoat or 
ermine, is stated to occur in Nepal and in the 
lower and middle regions of the W. Himalaya. 
If. Sibirica, Pallas, occurs in China.-— Adama ; 
Jerdon, 

WEAVER BIRDS of India are of the genus 
PloeeuB. P. baia hangs its pendulous dwelling 
from a projecting bough, twisting it with grass, 
often lemon grass, into a fonn somewhat resem- 
bling a bottle with a prolon^^ neck, the entrance 
being so situated as to baffle the approaohea of 
its enemies, the tree snakes and other reptiles. 
Its laige purse-shaped neat would fall an easy 
prey to its enemies, did not the little architect, 
with surprising intelligence, place it in sitnations 


not easily accessible ; hence several may be seen 
suspended from the tips of branches overhanging 
deep wells, or on the topmost boughs of acacia 
and thorny trees. The weaver bird builds in 
societies, and is docile and familiar in its habits. 
The nests are used for stuffing elephants* pads. 

WEAVING is an art that has existed in India 
in all its perfection from the earliest period of 
which there ia any record. In the Institutes of 
Menu, compiled perhaps 1400 years before the 
Christian era, weaving is spoken of as a familiar 
handicraft. That the product was woven cloth of 
cotton or silk or wool, is shown by Menu (Insti- 
tutes, ch. viii. ver. 30), who says : * Let a weaver 
who has received ten palas of cotton thread, give 
them back increased to eleven by the rice water 
and the like used in weaving. He who docs other- 
wise shall pay a fine of twelve panas.* It appears, 
Uierefore, that ‘ size ’ was used in the process as it 
is at present. And in ch. v. it is further directed 
that ‘ silk and woollen stuffs are to be washed or 
purified with saline earths, and cloths by washing 
or sprinkling,’ We have thus evidence of the 
existence of silk, woollen, and cotton cloths ; and 
in ch. X., among articles which Brahmans are 
prohibited to sell, * all woven cloth dyed red, 
cloth made of Sana or Kshuma bark (whatever 
that may have been), and of wool, even not red,’ 
are enumerated. No trace of linen cloth made 
from flax is to be found in Menu or any of the 
earlier works of the Hindus ; and it is probable 
that flax had never been made from the linseed 
plant for the manufacture of yam for weaving. 

The great epic poem the Kamayana, possibly 
as old as 1200 to 1400 years b.c., affords very dis- 
tinct evidence of the existence of silk cloths. It 
is mentioned that when the brides of Ram«a and 
his brothers returned home, their mothers-in-law, 
* sumptuously clad in silk, hastened to the temples 
of the gods to offer incense,’ etc. 

Actual knowledge of the fabrics produced by 
the most ancient looms is gained from the speci- 
mens yielded by the mummy pits of Egypt. For 
burial purposes linen alone was there employed, 
on account both of its cleanliness and its lasting 
qualities. JJnen formed the special dress of the 
priests, it being the symbol of purity, and not 
liable, like woollen garments, to oe infested with 
insects or parasites. There are samples in the British 
Museum very fine in texture, the finest being 
found woven with threads of about 100 hanks to 
the pound, with 140 threads to the inch in the 
warp, and 64 in Uie woof. The Egyptian priests 
were also partial to cotton dresses, which were 
supplied to them by the Government, as the 
R^tta stone distincily mentions. Cotton and 
wool were worn by the upper classes of society ; 
wool alone the poorest The garments of the 
priests and higher ranks among the Hebrews were 
of fine linen ; the references to silk in the English 
version of the Bible being an undoubted mistrans- 
lati<m. There is no evidence of silk having been 
known to the Hebrews or Assyrians. 

In the representations of the Egyptian loom at 
Thebes and elsewhere, the loom is vertical, and 
the weaver is seen throwing the weft through the 
warp by means of a rod, at the end of which there 
ia a hook, probably for drawing bick the shuttle 
with the weft. The Indian loom is very tike this 
in principle, onl^ horixontal ; doubtless the same 
which has Imn in use from time immemorial, and 
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tvhich probably pasflcd througli Persia or some abad, Surat, and Baroach are tlie chief centres of 
other flannel at*,an carJy period into ^Europe, the manufacture of printed sarces, for which 
Mediseval drawings, such as ^ that copied by Guicrat is celebrated; while Poona, Ycola, Nasik, 
Montfau<^on from the MS. Virgil of the Vatican, and Dharwar produce the fabrics dyed in the 
commonly assigned to the 4th century, show a thread, which are much worn by the Mabrattfi races, 
modification of this pristine model The Chinese Spinning of yarn for weaving is practised by 
silk loom, however, presents a striking contrast all classes of women in India ; even the highest 
to these simple machines in point of inventiveness at one time used to amuse thciusolvcs With the 
and complexity, coming near the best specimens spinning-wheel Among the agricultural classes 
of the modern hand-loom. Aristotle gives the the occupation is constant, or fills up lime not 
earliest historical notice of silk, which in all pro- required for other household occupations. At 
bability spread from China westwards, and came the latter part of the 19th century, the imports of 
into extensive use concurrently with the growth yarn into British India had increased enormously, 
of wealth and luxury in Greece and Rome. and the weavers had also largely increased. The 

The fabrips woven in India now arc probably spindle in use k not much thicker than a stoqt 
not much altered in character from what they acodU*. It ia from 10 to 14 inches in length, and 
were in the time ot Menu; and the looms, simple attached to it, near its lower point, is a ball of 
and apparentlyrudo in construction, are, under their unbaked clay to give it weight in turning. The 
wonderful power of manipulation and uuwear3ring spinner holds it in an inclined position, with its 
patience, capable of producing some of the finest, points resting on a piece of shell, and turns it 
most elegant, ' -and most costly fabrics in the Dctwcen the thumb and forefinger of one hand, 
world. The frame of the loom in Bengal is almost while she at the same time draws out the single 
on the ground, and the weavers, sitting with their filaments of i^otton from the roll of cotton in the 
feet hanging down in a hole cut in the earth, carry other hand, and twists them into yarn upon the 
on thcii' work. A loom usually forma part of a spindle. Dryness of the air prevents the filaments 
Burman’s household furniture, and it ia worked by of cotton from being sufficiently attenuated or 
tile women. The cloths arc rough but strong, and elongated, and is therefore unfavourable to the 
some of the silk goods arc of considerable value, spinning of fine yarn. A certain degree of moist- 
Waistcoats for men, petticoats for women, and ure, combined with a tempei^ature of is the 
coverlets are usually woven. condition of the atmosphere best Huited to the 

The weavers of Ibdia are alike of the Hindu carrying on of this operation, The Dacca spinncis 
and Muhammadan religions, and in the rural usually work from soon after dawn to 9 or 10 
parts of the country nearly all the aboriginal o'clock, and from 3 or 4 o'clock in the afternoon 
races and many of the Sudra Hindus occupy the till lialf an hour before sunset The finest yarn is 
slack season of their field work in weaving coarse spun early in the morning, before the rising sun 
cottons and woollen fabrics^ An investigation by dissipates the dew on the grass ; or, when this is 
the Mkdras Board of Revenue in 1870 showed an wanting and the air is unusually dry, it is not 
increasing extent of weaving ; and in the year unfrequently made over a shallow vessel of water, 
: 1881 ,wq|li;er8 in cotton, fiax, silk, and wool, in India the evaporation from which imparts the necessary 
numbered 3,114,082 souls. The people of moderate degree of moisture to the filaments of cotton, 
means are now largely using the piece-goods of and enables the spinner to form them into thread. 
Europe and America, but the finest and coarsest ^As a proof of the fineness of the yam thus deli- 
products are still produced from the Indian looms, catelv spun, Mr. Tayler mentioned that one skein 
Yarns and twists arc largely imported, and em- which was carefully weighed, proved to bo at tlic 
ployed in the manufacture of the textile fabrics rate of 260 miles in length to the pound of cotton, 
which meet the particular wants of the naiiyes. Dr. Watson has given the result of microscopic 

Divisions of the weaver caste ip Telingnna are examinations of French, English, and Dacca 
Pursala wanloo, Sumsala waulbo, Puttanasala muslins in an elaborate table; and ho reports 
wanloo, and ^1a wanloo. that the diameter of the Dacca yarn is less than 

Zunlosi, weavers of the wonderfully beautiful that of ^e finest European ; that the number of 
patterns of gold and silver tissues, plain and filament# in each thread is considerably smaller in 
tigur^, with and without admixture of silk or the Dacca than in the European yarns ; that the 
cotton, in flowers and patterns; gold and silver diameter of the ultimate filaments or fibres of 
tissue lace of all breadths and patterns, used for which the Dacca yarn consists is larger tlian the 
trimming scarfs and for bridal dresses ; larger European ; and that the superior fineness of the* 
Bcarfrof muslin and tissue combined, as those Dacca yarn depends solely ou the fact that it 
of Benares; and^that wonderful cloth of gold contains a smaller nuinber of filaments. These 
called kimkhab, which is without parajp^l in the causes— combined with the ascertained result that 
omamentid manufactures of the world. People the number of twists in each inch of length in the 
of all ranks indulge in raiment gorgeous according Dacca yarn amounts to 110*1 and 80*7, while iti 
to their means. 'Hie poorest marriage trousseau the British it was only 68*8 and 56*6 — not only 
has some tissue or trimming, and de wealthier account for the superior fineness, but also for 
people make great use of btneade and tissue scarfs, the durability of the Dacca over the European 
shawls, and turbands. The chief localities of fabric. At Nandair on the Goc^avery, at Muktui, 
manufacture are Benares, Burhanpur, Aurang- Dhanwarum, and Amarchinta in the Nizam's 
abad, Mutshidabad, Dehli, Arcot, and My'iore. dominions, and at Amee near Madras, muslin 
The workmen are usually Muhammadans. * which riv^s that of Dacca is made in consider- 
At Bangalore, the descendants of the old court able quantities. In these localities the process 
weavers sw manufacture a peculiar kind of cloth, of spinning by the spindle is the same at that of 
printed in red and black with mythological Dacca ; but as the ciipaate la drier, the apinners, 
demgna. In the Bombay Prealdency, Ahmad- who are both men and women, wprk in partially 
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darkened rooms, the floors of which are watered 
to produce the necessary amount of moisture. 
The hand -spinning of fine thread used for 
Brussels lace, according to Mr. Palliser’s account 
of it, is spun by women in darkened roo|QB. 

The manufacture of muslins of such qualities 
as arc produced at Dacca, and indeed in Europe, 
must nhcessarily bo always of a very limited 
character, and their use confined to very rich 
purchasers. For the masses of the people, the 
British manufacturer sends to India the plain 
and striped duria, mulmul, aghabani, and other 
figured fabrics, which have established themselves 
there, and which, both from their good quality 
aud moderate prices, arc acc«|3itablc to the 
numerous classes who make use of them. Some 
of the chintzes of Masulinatam and of the south 
of India arc os beautiful in design as they are 
chaste and elegant in colour. Printed clotna are 
worn occasionally, as in Bcrar and Bundelkhand, 
for sarces; and the ends and borders have 
peculiar local patterns. There is also a class 
of prints on coarse cloth, used for the skirts 
or petticoats of women of some of the lower 
classes in Upper India; but the greatest need of 
printed cloUis is for the kind of bedcover called 
palampore, or single quilts. 

In the costlier garments woven in India, the 
borders aiwl ends are entirely of gold thread and 
silk, the former predominating. Many of the 
sarecR, or women’s cloths, made at Benares, 
Pytun, and Burhanpur in Gujerat, at Narrainpet 
and Dbanwarum in the Hyderabad territory, at | 
Yeokla in Kandesh, and in other localities, have 
gold thread in broad and narrow stripes alternat- 
ing with silk or muslin. Gold flowers, checks, 
or zigzag patterns arc used, the colours of the 
grounds being green, black, violet, crimson, 
purple, and grey ; and in silk, black shot with 
crimson and yellow, crimson with green, blue, or 
white, yellow with deep crimson and blue, all 
producing rich, harmonious, and even gorgeou%^ 
eliccts, but without the least appearance of or 
approach to glaring colour or offence to the most I 
critical taste. They arc colours and effects which I 
suit the dark or fair complexions of the people of ! 
the country ; for an Indian lady who can afford 
to bo choice i;i the selection of her wardrobe, is 
as particular as to what will suit her especial 
colour — dark or comparatively fair — lady of 
England or France. 

Another exquisitely beautiful article of Indian 
costume for men and women is the do-patta or 
scarf, worn more frequently bv Muhammadan 
women than Hindu, and by the latter only when 
they have adopted the Muhammadan loongee or 

S stticoat, but invariably bji^ men in dress costume. 

y women, this is generally passed once rpund 
the waist over the petticoat or trousers, thence 
acrosa the bosom and over the left shoulder and 
head ; by men, across the chest only. Do-pattas, 
especially those of Benares, are perhaps the most 
exquisitely beautiful of all the ornamental fabrics 
of India ; and it is quite impossible to describe 
the effects of gold and silver thi'ead, of the most 
delicate and ductile description imaginable, woven 
in broad rich borders, and profusion of gold and 
silver fiowers, or the elegance and intricacy of 
most of the arabesque patterns of ihe ribbon 
borders or broad stripes. How such articles are 
woven at all, and how they are woven with their 


exquisite finish and strength, fine as their quality 
is, in th^ rude hand-looms of the country, it is 
hard to tindorstand. All these fabrics are of the 
most delicate and delightful colour : the creamy 
white, and shades of pink, yellow, green, mauve, 
violet, and blue are clear yet subdued, and always 
accord with the thread used and the style of 
ornamentation, whether in gold or silver, or both 
combined. Many are of more decided colours, — 
black, scarlet and crimson, chocolate, dark green, 
and madder ; but whatever the colour may be, 
the ornamentation is chaste and suitable. For 
the most part, the fabrics of Benares are nob 
intended for ordinary washing; but the dyers 
and scourers of India have a process by wmch 
the former colour can be diadbarged from the 
fabric, and it can then be re-dyed. The gold or 
silver work is also carefully pressed and ironed, 
and the piece is restored, if not tp its original 
beauty, at least to a very wearame condition. 
The do^ttas of Pytun, and indeed most others 
except Benares, are of a stronger fabric. Many 
of them are woven in fast colours, and the gold 
thread — silver is rarely used in them — is more 
substantial than that of Benares. Op this 
account they are preferred in Central India and 
the Dekhan, not only because they are ordinarily 
more durable, but l^cause they bear washing or 
cleaning better. In point of delicate beauty, 
however, if not of richness, they are not com- 
parable with the fabrics of 'Benares. Scarfs arc 
in use by every one, — plain muslins, or muslins 
with figured fields and borders without colour; 
plain ^fields of muslin with narrow edging of 
coloured silk or cotton (avoiding gold thread), 
and narrow ends. Such articles, called ’ sela * in 
India, are in everyday uso^s among milUbns of 
Hindus and Muliaminadans, men and women. 
They are always open-textured muslin^ ;; and the 
quality ranges from very ordinary yam to that of 
the finest Dacca fibres. 

The textures of the dhoti, saree, loongee, manu- 
factured in Britain and sent to India, are in general 
too close, too much like calico in fact, which 
makes the garment hoi, heavy in wear, and 
difficult to wash. The surface becomes rough 
and * fuzzy ’ in oise, from which the native fabric 
remains free. Comparatively few native women 
of any class or degree wear white; if they do 
wear it, the dress has broad borders and ends. 
But what all classes wear are coloured cloths, — 
black, red, blue, occasionally orange and green, 
violet, and grey. All through Western, Central, 
and Southern India sarees are striped and checked 
in an infinite variety of patterns. Narrainpet, 
Dhanwaruro, and Muktnl in Nizam’s terri- 
tories; ,.( 7 udduk and Bcttighenry in Dharwar; 
Kolhapni^ Nasik, Yeokla, and many other manu- 
facturing towns in the Dekhan ; Araee, in the 
south, and elsewhere, send out articles of excellent 
texture, with beautifully-arranged colours and 
patterns, both in stripes and ^ecks. For the 
costly and superb fabrics of cloths of gold and 
silver (kimkbab), and the classes of washing 
satins (miishroo and hemroo), the gold and 
silver thread is simply the result of skilful and 
delicate manipulation. The gold and silver 
cloths (kimkhabs) are used for state dresses 
and trousers, the latter bv men aud women; 
and ladies of rank usually possess petticoats 
or skirts of these gorgeous zidirics. Mudiroo 
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and factnroo are not used for tunics, but for men's 
and Tvomen’s trousers and women’s skirts, ns also 
for covrring bedding and, pillows; they are very 
strong and durable fabrics, wash well, and pre- 
serve their colour, however long ’worn or roughly 
used. They can linrdly be compared with British 
satins, which, however, if more delicate in colour 
and texture, are unfitted for the purposes to 
which the Indian fabrics are applied. Many of 
the borders of loongees, dliotis, and sarees are like 
plain silk ribbons, ii^ some instances corded or 
ribbed, in others fiat. 

The manufacture of Kashmir shawls is , not 
peculiar to that province. Those formerly issued 
from that province were exquisitely woven, with 
unrivalled elegance and chasteiiess of design, 
softness and finish, in quality, arrangement 
of colours, and use of dyes which the finest 
Paisley and French shawls do not approach. The 
exquisite shawls of Kashmir grow rarer and rarer 
every year, and their place has been usurped by 
hand-embroidered fabrics of low'er value, with 
more showy and more vulgar patterns. In the 
Panjab and Dchli, of late years, workmen have 
commenced to embroider Kashmir cloth and net 
with floss silk and braid, but solely for sale to 
Europeans, who wear them as tunics, jackets, 
scarfs, and the like. In the hand- worked Kashmir 
shawls, ns also in the Dehli work, wooden needles 
of har<l wood are used, slightly charred, with a 
bole in the centre of the needle to receive tiic 
yarn. 

The Muhammadan weavers of India produce 
plain muslins, such as turbamls, scarfs, the 
loongees or waist-cloths worn only by Muham- 
madans. and coarse cloths, called jotc and khadi. 
They . seldom weave coloured yarn, except for 
loongbes, and pieces of soussi, a fabric somewhat 
coarse but very durable, used by women for 
petticoat and trousers. They are strict in their 
religious observances. They marry among their 
own body. Hindu weavers arc of different 
degrees of caste ; those of Northern India 
are termed Kori or Koreya, and have several 
divisions who cat meat and drink spirits. The 
non - Aryan Koli also weaves a coarse cloth ; 
08 also the Julai, a Sudra race found all over 
India. They weave plain as well as coloured 
fabrics, fine goods, turbands, scarfs, bodices, 
or silk or cotton or mixed sarees, or women’s 
cloths, and dhotis or men’s cloths. The manner 
in which they arrange their colours and weave 
stripes and checks, with broad borders of figured 
silks, evince great practical knowledge of and 
perfection in their art. 

The rumal, used as a cloth fosw the head, is of 
cotton or of silk. ^ 

The sarec of women is of silk, or of plain white, 
striped, and flowered muslins, with silk borders 
and ends, plain, or with gold thread. They are. 
of comparatively ^oose, open texture, soft and 
pliable, and when worn as on entire garment, 
they fall gracefolly to the shape, and are readily 
adjusted. 

Ordinary cloths woven In India are the dhoti, 
do-patta, and loongee waist-cloths of cotton wdrn 
by Hindn men. 

Soussi is a somewhat coarse cotton* fabric, used 
by . Muhammadan women for petticoats and 
trousers, also lor coveiing cotton mattresses and 
other like purposes. 


The thread or yarn from which the manufac- 
tures of Narrainpet, Dharwar, Muktul, Amar- 
chinta, and Gudwal are woven, is spun in the 
adjoining districts. The spinners are Uhers, who 
are unrivalled in this branch of industry. They 
purchase the cotton in (he seed, which is the 
produce of Shorapur and the country around, 
and it is cleaned entirely by the hand, as the use 
of a churka or other cleaning implement they 
allege breaks or injures the fibre. The spinning- 
wheel has a large circumference, and is in some 
instances worked by a treadle, and the spinning 
is carried on in a close room, from which wina 
is carefully excluded. The perfection of the 
cotton manufactures of Narrainpet. Dharwar, 
and Muktul, as well in regard to colour ns texture, 
is attributed by the native weavers to the quality 
of tho water, in regard to which they are most 
particular, and to the clays and earths obtainable 
near those places in which the thread is washed 
after its long oil process. Tho water is repre- 
sented as hard and unfit for culinary purposes or 
washing, yet without salt, and which, in washing 
the thread, and brushing it as stretched on the 
loom, contracts the fibre and renders it clean and 
smooth in working.^ There can be no doubt of 
the permanency of the. colours, and that all the 
madder reds and browns improve with washing. 
It is of essential importance to use none but per- 
manent colours, as any others subjected to the 
rough treatment of Indian washermen would 
speedily fade or change. The silk dyes are 
p(‘rhapB less permanent than the cotton, but still 
they last many years, and bear frequent washing. 

The Kori or Koreya are Hindu weavers of 
Northern India. The Tanti weavers arc also 
Hindus. In the Chutia Nagpur province of Bengal 
there arc about 60,000 of helot weaver races, 
besides whom are thousands of weavers in the 
Pan or Panwa, Ganda, and Chik of tho southern 
Tributary Estates, and the Pah and Panika of the 
western districts have features rather of Hindu 
form than Kolarian or Dravidian. 

Thoughout British India Hindu weavers arc 
considered a low caste, and to escape from this 
position many of them have embraced Muham- 
madanism, and are called Julai or Julaha. Moiniri, 
in Arabic a true believer, is a name often applied 
to Indian Muhammadan weavers. — Ed, /fee., July 
1867 ; Ward, iii. p. 126; J)r, Watsou* See Arts 
and Manufactures. 

WEBERA CORYMBOSA. WUld, 

Stylocoryno Webera, Sek, | Rondelctia Asiatica, £tnn. 
Kunkra, * . . Beko. } Terana pullum, • .Tam. 

The fruit of this plant, a small black berry, is 
eaten by poor people. It is a beautiful shrub, 

I which is rarely seen in low lands or in cultivated 
I districts. Dr. Roxburgh, i. p. 696, described W. 

I coiT^bosa, macrophylla, odorata, oppositifolia, 

I ana scandens. — Ainslic ; Roxh. 

WEBERA TETRANDRA. Wdld, 

I Oanthium parviflorom, Lam* 

' Kandan karra, Malxal. | Sengarary, . • . Taw. 
Naga valli, . • Saksk. Baluiu kura, . , • TlL. 
Karai, . • • • • Tam. | 

Found as a small shrub on many of the barren 
Pastes of the Dekhan, and on hill ridges, with a 
dark-coloured, hard, and pretty wood, good for 
turning small objects. In a verse of the Bharato, 
where Krishna, having been fed by a hunter or 
savage, his attendant asks, * Is the Musu kora 
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which you received from Panchalikudu equal to 
aalyodanam (fine rice) apupa (cakes), saka 
(vegetables), stmam (pulse) ? * It is a common 
proverb also, ‘ Whilst life remains, I can subsist 
on the leaves (kura) of the Balusu ; * implying 
snbroission to any necessity however grievous. 
A decoction of the leaves and bark is prescribed 
in certain 'stages of flux cases, and the root is 
supposed to have anthelmintic qualities. The 
leaves and fruit are eaten, as greens.— 


Gibson ; Beddome^ FL And, 

WEDELIA CALENDULACEA. Nees, 
Vorbcaiha calendulacea, L, | Jageria calondulaoea, 
V. Bengalcnsis, Pert, 

Keiho-rej, . . Bbmo. 

Pilabhungra, . Dukh. 

Keshuria, ... ,, 

Pi kajoni, * . . Malral. 


I age] 

8p 


Paitalo kaiantagerei, Tam. 
Patau pulagunta gali< 
jeru, ..... Tel. 


This perennial plant grows in the south of 
India, has a slight turpentiuous taste, and is used 
ill medicine. — lioxh. iii. p. 440. 

WEEK, this division of time is recognised by 
Jews and Christians and Muhammadans, their 
religions requiring them to set apart the Sabbath 
and the Sunday and Friday. The Arab and 
Persian Muhammadans reckon their days as first, 
second, etc., designating Friday as the Jama day 
of assembly, and Saturday as the Ilaftahor * week.' 
The Urdu names arc Aitiwar, Pir, Mangal, Char- 
shambah, Jumarat, Juma, and Awal Haftah. 
Hindus, until comparatively recent times, reckoned 
their days by the increasing and the waning moon, 
but have copied the Christian (or Roman) mode, 
and translated the names into their respective 
tonnes. Tamil speakers name the seven days 
of we week from tne sun, the moon, and the flve 
principal planets. They observe the order of 
the apparent distances of the planets from the 
earth : — 


destructor, a beautiful green weevil, Mr. Nietner 
had not found do any injury to coffee trees ; 
but Mr. J. Rose of Matturatti, writing to him, says 
the mischief they do is plentiful, and if they were 
as plentiful as the bug they would be the planters* 
worst enemiea * Five or six acres were com- 
pletely covered with them, and they consumed 
almost every leaf. Year after year they appeared 
upon the same place. One year they appeared 
upon a neighbouring estate in great force, and 
overran at least 40 acres. The same thing oc- 
curred on three other estates.* 

There ar6 two corn weevils, of the order Colc- 
optera, family Curculionidse, and genus Calandra, 
the Sitophilus of Schdnherr. Calandra oryzjc, 
the rice weevil, infests also wheat. It has a |>air 
of serviceable wings. C. granaria, .Linn., the 
granary weevil, injures stored corn ; in Britain 
has no wings. They pair from April to August, 
the warmer it is the oftener they propagate. 
Heating the grain to 136® is said to destroy them. 
If UDBCOured wool be mixed with the grain, the 
insects are attracted into it and perish. Lime- 
washing the walls and frequent stirring are pre- 
ventives. 

The leaves of the Azadirachta Indica or nini 
prevent the weevil attacking grain. If a few 
leaves be put in the barn with each waggon 
load of com, maize, or wheat, and some scattered 
between each tier of sacks of grain when loading 
a ship, the grain put up in it will be pre- 
servea for years. Half a bushel of black salt, 
mixed with a hundred bushels of wheat, rice, or 
other grain, prevents the black weevil. 

WEI, Chin. A term applied to several under- 
ground rhizomes. Wei-jui or Yuh-chuh, CniN., 
is a drug used as an antipcriodic ; it is the root 
of a leguminous plant. 
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Saturn . . 

. Sani . . . 

Saturday. 

Jupiter . . 

Viyacam 

Thursday. 

Mara . . 

. Sewal . . 

Tuesday. 

Sol . . . 

. Nyayarn 

Sunday. 

Venua , . 

. Vein . . 

. Friday. 

Mercury 

Budan . . 

Wednesday. 

Moon . . 

. Tingal . . 

Monday. 


Each hour, according to Hindu notions, being 
ruled successively by a planet, bv counting the 
24 hours of a day by each planet Delonging to it 
in the above order (which is that of their apparent 
distance from the earth), it will be found that 
each day is named by the planet which governs 
iU first hour. The first 26th hour is the first 
hour of the first day of the week, Sunday (Nya- 
yara), and oountiog with the 26th as Hie first of 
the second series oF 24 hours, the next 125th will 
give the moon for Mondi^ (Tingal), and so on 
K>r the rest of the week.— indton Statesman, 

WEEPING WILLOW, Salix Babylonica, pro- 
bably of West Asiatic origin, now everywhere in 
cultivatioii. 

WEEVILS. The family of the weevils is one 
of the most extensive amongst the beetles, and in 
Europe many of its members do much Injury to 
agriooltural produce. Mr. Nietner had Men nearly 
the whole sweet potato (Batatas edulis) crop of 
the Negombo district of Ceylon destroyed ^ one 
of them, the Oylas sturcipennis. The ommon 
rice weevil, Sitophilus oiyzm, is another instance ; 

one of the ooooanut trae destroyers of the 
Ceylon low country, tie Sphasnophorus plsni* 
pennis, bel o ngs also to this family. The Arbines? 


Mikyal, Kayl, . . Arab. I Aiyar, Kobin, . . Pers. 
Wfunat, Kil, • • »i I Peiroan, .... „ 
Taul, Map. . . . Hind. | 

The ancient linear measures of the Egyptians 
and the Jews were taken from a unit representing 
the human foot or arm. The cubit was the fore- 
arm, i.e. from the elbow joint to the tip of the 
long finger. The cubit was subdivided into two 
spans, or six hand-breadths (palms), or 24 finger- 
breadths (digits). The Jewish rod was 6 cubita 
Several values have been assigned to the Jewish 
cubit, varying from 20 to 21 English inchea 
The Greeks and Romans measured by the foot 
(pea), the hand (palma), the palm 
and the finger (digitus), which mode passed 
down to the Romano - Germanic races. The 
Romans also had the pace, a military measure, 
and they and the Greeks had the cubit (cubitus), 
from the point of the elbow to the point of the 
middle finger, and the ulna ; and a fathom, tesa, 
toise, Is the outstretched arms across the body. 
Similarly in Uie E. Indies, the finger, the hand, 
the forearm, and the outstretched arms, also the 
foot, the pace, and the distance to which human 
voice can be heard, have suggested the linear 
measures in use. 

A variety of nominal measures, and of values 
given to the same measure, exist in different 
parts of India, and even in the same district. 
Even in a single village a certain nominal measure 
will have half a dozen different values, aiwr^ng 
to which of as many different articles on the floor 
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of the vendor in the baser is about to be sold. Gompan^^s rupee of 180 grains^ the pagoda 
It is a very general custom that there should be weignt is 54 grains generally. The same con* 
two series of weights employed in cadi shop, fusion formerly existed in l^ngal between a 
according to the transaction. When the shop* Sicca weight of 179} grains and a Sicca rupee 
keeper sells, he uses a inaund of 24 Iba, but of 192 grains. There are also seers both in 
when he buys, this weight makes way for another Madras and Bombay of 84 rupees weight. A 
of the same name of 28 lbs. In AziUimh, for greater degree of confusion could not possibly 
example, cotton and spice are measured by the exist, nor greater hindrances to internal trade and 
seer of 80 tolas, ghi and salt by the seer of 95 prosperity. 

tolas, while 96 tolas forms the rate for com, The question of the weights and measures has 
sugar, and tobacco ; the merchants themselves been before the several Governments of India 
employing for their own purchases seers of 105. ever since the early years of the 19th century, 
ana 108 tolas. In Malda the seer has no lest In a letter to the Madras Government from the 
than fifteen different values, — 50, 58, CO, 72, 75, Court of Directors of the E.I. Company, dated 
70t 80, 80}, 91, 92, 94, 96, 100, 101, and 105 6th July 1829, the Court forwarded standard 
tolas. In Dacca the relative values aro 60, 70, weights and measures in accordance with Act v., 
and 82 tolas. Bhagulpur boasts of six different George iv. cap. 74; and subsequently the Directors, 
seers of 64, 67, 80, 88, 101, and 104 tolas respect- in their despatch of 17th July 1883, expected 
ively. The merclionta of Juanpur employ in the general adoption in India of the imperial 
their own dealings a seer of 112} tolas, but retail measures. The Government of India, in Act vii. 
to the people in seers of 80 and 96 tolas. of 1833, furnished certain ponderary tables, but 

Cotton 18 sold in Madras in candies of 500 lbs., these did not make any allusion to measures of 
but in many of the cotton districts the candy is capacity, although by far the greater portion of 
but 480 lbs. to the ryot. In Mysore, the same the domestic transactions in India are in grain, 
name represents 560 lbs., while in Pondicherry The Calcutta Chamber of Commerce, on the 19th 
it sinks to 517 lbs., omitting fractions, and rises of May 1836, resolved to adopt the weights of 
in the purchases of the merchants to 662 lbs. ; the Government, but urged the introduction of 
while, as if further to complicate this measure, the imperial gallon for liquids, and proposed that 
brass, copper, and zinc are valued according to new measures of capacity for gram should be 
candies of 450 lbs. In Kandesh, sesamum seed regulated by the weights ; but they did not. 
Is sold by the candy of 560 lbs., mustard seed in however, show how this was to be done, and the 
Gujerat is measured by the candy of 612 lbs., Government declined to act on the recommenda- 
while 580 lbs. is the value for mustard seed in tion of the Chamber. 

Sholapur ; and the territory of Goa measures its The tabic of weights adopted by the Govern- 
kokum by the candy of 784 lbs. The coffee mentof India for the use of their own offices, was in 
^own ill Mvsorc is estimated in maunds of 28 accordance with native usage in Bengal, and was 
lbs. If bought by a Madras merchant, it is priced approved of by the Chambers of Commerce in 
in maunds of 26 lbs., and transmitted to him by Calcutta and Bombay. It is as follows : — 
railway in maunds of 82 lbs. ; but if bought for i tola — 180 grains, 

export from Calicut, it must 1^ in maunds of 30 5 tolas ^ 1 chittak. 

lbs each chittaks == 1 seer ~ 80 tolas = 2 075143 Ibt. avoir. 

ilie oriinary Madras maund is 26 lbs. ; in Ben- ^ inun(orin.uhd)^= 82| lb., waotly. 

gal it is 82 lbs.; while in Bombay it is 28 lbs. . “ procWtion of the Governor of Madras 

In some parts of the western coast of the Madras *1* Council, October 16, 1846, after the Ist of 
Presidency 80 lbs. is the valne of the same nominal 1847, _ the undermentioned weights, 

standard, while the indigo and other factory agents showing the MUivalente _ m avoirdupois and troy 
3 f Bengal reckon by a mannd of nearly 76 lbs. In ’"^eights, wuld be in the revenue, comtnis- 
Bombay the bazar maund may contain 40 or 42 other public departments throughout 

seers, while the candy may contain either 20, 21, Madras Presidency 
or 22 maq^^ds, and varies in weight from 500 to Madras Weights. Avoirdupois. Troy. 

560, 688,% even 616 lbs. In Surat and its ibi. oz. dr.. u». or. d«i.. 

neighbourhood, the maund may contam eiUier 180 grains ^^liola . 0 0 6’582f 0 0 7} 

40, 41, 42, 43}, or 44 seers, according to the 3 tolas = 1 pollam 0 1 87484 0 12} 

article sold, or whether the transaction be whole- pollainf - 1 viss . 3 1 5*942f 3 9 0 

sale or retail ; and further, these seers themselves ® ^ maund , 24 10 16*6424 30 0 0 

differ so much iu value, that while the maund of Thus— 

40 seers weighs 81 lbs. avoirdupois, that of 41 40 pollnms ~ 1 visa « 120 tolas « 8*0867 lbs. avoir, 
seers weighs 38 lbs. ; that of 42 seers only 39 lbs. ; 3 visa « maund « 960 tolas «= 24*6857 „ „ 

that, of 43} seers weighs 44 lbs. ; and that of 44 This table was sanctioned for Madras by the 
seers only 41 lbs. ! In Trayancore the maund is Government of India, but was entirely different, 
82 lbs. In salt ijs wld in maunds of with the exception of the tola unit, from the 

100 lbs. ; the Is paid in the Panjab on weights adopted for Calcutta, 

maunds of 80 lbs,, and in Calcutta of 82 lbs. The Madras Government in Uiis notification 

The orinnal unit of weight in Southern India promulgated also a table of measures to be used 

seems to have been the gold coin called by the m Government transactions as follows 

English a pagoda. It is now uncurrent, but m i olloA^ =» 12} eubie inches, 

about 52} grains weight. 80 pagodas weight is, S’oUociP'« 1 measure (puddee) « 100 „ 

according to the native tables, a seer (cutcha) S measures « 1 mareal >*>800 

of 24 rupees weight This corresponded with But these measures were not adopted by the 

the average weight of the old native rupee of people ; and even in the town of Madras the 

175 grains ; but since the introduction of the' Government had to authorize the stamping With 
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tho Cbvernmeiit seal, the cUBtomiary meaaare or 
pttddee of 104^ cubic inches, which had been the 
real standard since 1802. 

The linear measure unit of India is generally 
the distance from the elbow to the tip of tho 
middle finger of a tali man. This length is 
known as the Hat*h, Hind., Mulum, Tam., Mora, 
Tsl., and arcragcs 19^ inches. It is always trans- 
lated cubit, though invariably exceeding the 
English cubit of 18 inches by l} or 2 inches. In 
the Southern Carnatic, the Mi or length of a tall 
man's foot is in use, and averages 104 inches. 

Guz. — Akbar, after very considerable inquiry, 
introduced as the only legal measure, what is 
called the Ilahi guz. The Ayin Akbari informs 
US that this was taken as the mean of three chief 
guz then existing, the smallest about 28 inches, 
and the Ilahi guz between 33 and 84 inches. Mr. 
Duncan, after prolonged inquiry, estimated it at 
33*6 inches, while others have valued it from 33 
to 34*25 inches ; a mean of these is 33*76 inches. 
Jervis thinks it was exactly 38*5 inches. Jona- 
than Duncan employed, when engaged in 'settling* 
the N.W. Provinces, a guz of 334 inches. In the 
coast districts of the west, the most common guz 
is that of about 28 inches. In other parts there 
is a group whose average is about 39 inches. 
Frequently two or more of these are present in 
one locality for different transactions. Merchants 
will buy by the guz of 34 inches, and sell by that 
of 30; or silk will be measured by one, cloth 
(cotton or woollen) by another, while carpenters 
and bricklayers will use each a distinct measure. 
For instance, cotton cloth in Surat is measured 
by the guz of 27*8 inches, silk and other valuable 
stuffs by the guz of 34*7 inches, w'hile the car- 
penter employs a guz of 27*2 inches. At Juanpur, 
the Carpenter values his guz at 30 inches, the 
tailor estimates his at 34 inches, while the clo^ 
seller employs one of 40 inches. The muslin 
seller at Farrakhabad uses a guz of 33} inches, 
the cloth seller one of 84 inches, while the seller 
of silk for turbands and full-dress coats uses no 
other than 38} inches. Similar cases might be 
adduced iu infinite abundance. Wherever the 
cubit varies, the guz follows, usually in the pro- 
portion of 12 to 7, though this is by no means aki 
mraiiable rule. 

The guz in the Madras Presidency is from 26 
tj 89 inches. It is. however, very much super- 
seded by the English ya^ measure. In the 
dist^ts of Madura and Tinnevelly, the tutcha- 
kole or artificer's stick is 33 English inches. 

In the south of India the guz is subdivided 
into 24 unguium, each of which, taking the Tan- 
jore guz of 33} inches, is 1-^ of an English inch. 
The term unguium in Tamil signifies the t|iamb, 
and in tho almve measure it ia the distanoe^^from 
the thumb joint to the tip of the nait This 
un^lnm is considered equd to 2 virrul kuddei, 
or^ger-Up breadths. 

The tefm unguium is, however, sometimes used 
to mean a thumb-breadth, and is then the same 
as the virrvd kuddei or finger-breadth or digit, 
or the 24th part of a cubit (about •Si.inA), 
according to tne following table 

4 finger-bresdihi «« 1 palm. 

18 ftager-breSdtht 1 tpsii. 

24 finger-breadths » 1 onMt. 

4 oumta «« 1 fathom. 

The fttfckd-mtilsm of artificer's cubit (doubts) 


of Trichinopoly is 33 inches, or the same as the 
Tinnevelly tutcha-kole, and is subdivided into 24 
unguium. 

The 5am, translated fathom^ in Salem and Coim- 
batore averages 6 feet 4} inches, and In Guntur 
! 6 feet 6%V inches. It is generally, but not always, 

I subdivided into 4 cnbits. The bam or fathom 
I is also nsed by native seamen on the lead line. 

.For distances of greater length, there is no 
defined measure in l£>uthem India. A nali-vulU 
in Tamil is dervied from Yulli, a road or way, 
mid Nali, a period of time, which is the 60th part 
of the 24 hours, or 24 English minutes, generally 
known as an 'Indian hour.' The distance that 
is usually walked in this time is called a nali- 
vullij and is about 1} English miles or somewhat 
leas. Seven nali-vulli make a kadum of about 10 
miles. 

I The cos is generally considered 2 English 
miles, but, accoming to Oolebroke, os follows 
4 cubits = 1 danda or staff. 

2000 daoda ^ 1 cos. 


Taking the cubit at 19} inches, the cos would 
be 2*46 miles. 

Hat'h^ in the linear systems of India, is 
the cubit or human forearm ; and in oriental 
countries, as well as in the west, this unit is 
divided into two spans and 24 finger-breadths. 
Under the Hindu princes, the hat'h (in Sanskrit, 
hasta) was equal to two vitesti or spans, and to 
24 angul (angula). The angul, finger, is divided 
into 8 jau (Sanskrit, yava) or barley-corns. 4 
hat'h or cubits = 1 danda or staff ; 2000 danda 
midce 1 krosa or cos, which by this ^timation 
should be 4000 yards English, or 2} miles. The 
lilavati states that 10 hat’h make one bans or 
bwboo, and 20 bans in lenrth and brcacHh ^ 

1 niranga of arable land. Natives of India, ih 
speaking of the hat'h or cubit^ allude to the 
natural human measure of 18 inches, more or 
less, and it is practically used in measuring off 
cloths, ribbons, etc., and in taking the draught 
of water of a boat. In many places, also, in 
Bengal and in Southern India, the English cubit 
has been adopted as of the same value as the 
native measure. 

In Burma, the people seemingly use a lineal 
measure of this name, consisting of the natural 
cubit plus a himd-bre^th, which would ^be about 
20 inches. The popular cubit iu BIrbhum is 
15} inches in length; the Revenue Survey em- 
ployed a cubit of 18} inches. In the Hoogly 
district, the cubit varies from 18 to 19} inches ; 
at l^rum, 24 inches; while iu Broach, Kaira, 
and Vijydrug it is respectively 19*2, 19*4, find 
19*58 inches. 

Jureeb, Pm, Is a meadtiiiDg chain or rope. 
Before Akbar's time it was a rope, but he directed 
it should be made of bamboo with iron joints, 
ae the rope was ^ubjecfl to tofluenee of the 
weather. European surveybfi Me a chain. A 
jureeb contains 60 guz or 20 gantlia, imd, In 
the standard measurement of the upper provinces 
of India, is equal to 5 chains of 11 yards, each 
ohi^ being equal to 4 gant'ha. A square of one 
jufMb is a bigba. Till the new system of Zurvey 
was established, it was usual to measure lands 
paying revenue to Government with out 18 
knots of the jureeb, which was effected by 
bringing two tmois over the shoulder of tne 
measurer to his waist Rent-free land was 
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ttioasuml with Iht? entire jurecb of 20 hnota. introduced by lioyaji, the celebrated dewan of 
A jureeb in Hebrew and Arabic signified origin- Muhammad Ali (Wallajah), nawab of the Car- 
ally only a measure of capacity, equal to 4 qiifecz, natic. Wherever the cawnie exists, it is now 
or JJ84 mud (Latin, modius), and in course of 57, GOO square feet, or 1*322314 acres, except in 
time came to signify the portion of land which some of the taluks of Trichinonoly. The English 
required as much to sow it as a jureeb would acre was introduced by Sir T. Munro into BeTlary 

contain. The pat^ha and nalcc of Garhwal and and Cuddapah during the survey of 1802-1806, 

Kamaon'havo a similar origin. and, 1842, it was introduced on a similar occasion 

At the cession of the Carnatic, besides the into Kurnool. In both cases the chain of 33 

Ohittur pollams in N. Arcot, there were the two feet was used instead of Gunter's chain of 66 

large zamiudarics of Calastry and Cavetnaggnr, feet, so that the square chain was acre, thus 
the latter also known ns Bom Kauze's country, introducing an awkward sub-multiple. 
Throughout the latter country (Bom Ranze’s) The term goonta or coonta is synonymous 
the foot of the village god of Nauaveram was with culi and guli. The word seems to denote 
always taken as the unit of laud, the land measure next below the maximum of 

Measurement of wliich 64 1 gant’ha. the place ; thus the pooty of Rajamuudry, the 

100 gant^ha in Pungi) ^ . cawni cutty of Masulipatam, the coatchel of Guntur, 

12 or 16 in Nungi j * goontoo of Nellore, the cawnie of Chingleput, 

Bigha, — For square measures, the bigha is the the acre of Bellary, and the mow of Tanjore, arc 
most widely-spread standard. It is based upon all subdivided into goonta (coonta) or culi (guli). 
the guz or cubit, and therefore differs in at least The goontoo, etc., of one district, is not at all 
an equal proportion ; the name being applied to necessarily the same as the goontoo, etc., of 
any decently large area varying from an acre to another. 

1600 square yards. Maui. — In Madras, Sir Thomas Munro cstab- 

In Calcutta, the value is said to be 1600 square Hshed a measure (called a ground or mani) of 60 
^rds, while according to a very careful calcu- X 40, or 2400 square feet, of which 24 make a 
lation made by Mr. Holwell, and quoted by Major kani = 57,600 square feet = 6400 square yards, 
Jervis, the real content should be 1778 square or exactly equal to four Bengal bighas. 
yards, more than ten per cent, greater than is The Madras kani is to the English acre as 1 
commonly believed, to 1*3223, or as 121 to 160 nearly. 

In Orissa, to the south of Calcutta, the bigha Adi. — In Chingleput, the adi or Malabar foot is 
is 4840 square yards; while in Behar, to the west, used, which is 10*46 inches ; 24 adi = 1 kali, and 
it is only 3025 square yards. In Tirhut, it may 100 square kali = 1 kani, or nearly an English 

contain amongst other values, any one of the acre. The common kani, however, is 26 adis, 

following quantities, — 3025, 3667, 3600, 4226, or 22J feet, which makes the kani = 1 acre 28} 
4549, and 4900 square yards ! Such a measure perches. 

can only be of use to confuse. At Saharunpur, Bmca^ from Bis, Hind., twenty, is the twentieth 
the bigha contains in one village 8244 square part of a bigha, and besides being a measure 
yards; in another, 2317*4 square yards; in a of land, is also used to signify the extent of 
third, 2456*2 square yards ; while in a fourth proprietary right in an estate. Each estate or 
it contains 2756 square yards. In Nuddea, it village is considered an integer of the bigha, 

may contain either 6400 or 3025 square cubits, which is divided into imaginary biswa and 

The Bogra bigha is 1406| square yards, while biswansi, to show the right of any particular 
that of Dchli is 3025, and that at Ghazipur party. Thus the bolder of 5 biswa is a holder 
contains 2755}- square yards. At Sbahjahanpur to the extent of one-fourth of the entire village, 
it may either he 2916 or 3600 square yards, while precisely in the same way as the As was u^ 
at Hoshangabad it is 4865|^, and at Benares amongst the Romans. Thus haeres ex summuncia, 
3186 square yards. On the western side of India, heir to one twenty-fourth ; hseres ex dodrante, 
the vanatiplui are equally numerous. At Broach, heir to three-fourths ; hmres ex asse, solo pro- 
the bigha !*<i^ntaiii8 24/7; at Surat, 2844; in prictor. In the same manner, bes, bessis was 
other parts of Gujerat, 2994 ; while in the east used to express a biswa ; berar,— socins ex besse ; 
it contains no less than 4013 square yards. and thus in sound and meaning, for of course 

In Southern India, it appears to have been there is no real connection, there is a close 
the custom in ancient times to name an area of resemblance between the words. Bes, when it 
land after the quantity of grain that it was was thus applied os a subdivision of tiiie As, was 
thought woidd sow it, or the quantity it was the eighth of a ju^rum or acre ; not, as is 
thought it would produce. Thus, for Instance, usually anpiied, two-thiras. 
a candjr of land was as much as would produce Cos, Hind., is the itinerary measure of India, 
a candy of min, and this was by estimate, and The Ayin-i-Akbari lays down distinctly that the 
not hyuctaafmeaaiireinent^orif a measured area cos consists of 100 cords (tunab), each cord olf 
was considered I Itttidy m one village, it would 60 guz; also of 400 poles (ban), each of 12} 
not be so in the next Even where there is some ^ : either of which will give to the cos the 
defined 'sup^rfieial measure, commencing from length of 5000 guz. Th%4eDgth of the cos, as 
a rod square, the number of cubits to the rod ascertained from the average distances of the 
varies, though the term by which the square rod old cos minor or cos pillars, is s? 2 miles 4 
is known is the same. ^ furiongs yards. In different parts of India, 

Catcmt6.-^In some districts of the Madras Pre- however, these vary, and in India the cos varies 
sidenev the land measure is well defined, ss in tiie from about 1 mile to S miles, 
esse of the cavmie and the acre. The zormer no The Qujeraii com is the greatest distance at 
doubt formeriy diffeved in different places, but its which the ordinaiy lowinff.of a cow can be heard, 
dimensions seem to have been determined and whicb is deteimlned to m 50 jureeb, or 15,000 
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I^z. This cos reBeinbles the Chiuese lih, Le, 
tlie distance which can be attained by a man’s 
voice, exerted on a plain surface, and in calm 
weather. Another, in Bengal, is estimated by 
plucking a green leaf, and walking with it till 
It dry. Another is measured by a hundred steps, 
made by a woman carrying a jar of water on her 
head and a child in her arms. All these are 
very indefinite standards. 

Meel or mile^ league, — The same may be 
remarked of the oriental meel, as well as the 
European mile and league. The two former 
evidently derive their name from the Roman 
milliare, and the difference of the value proves 
that the mere name was borrowed without refer- 
ence to its etymological signification. According 
to the Kamus, the oriental meel is a lax and 
vague ujieaBure, but it has been considered by 
i)r. Lee to be to the English one as 139 to 112. 
The league also, from the German Lugen, to see, 
and signifying the distance that can be readily 
seen by the eye on a plain surface, is as indefinite 
as a Gujerat gao and a Bengal or Dhuppea cos. 
Cos is an Indian word ; the equivalent in Persian 
is kuroh, the same as the Sanskrit word krosa, of 
which four go to the yojan, about the pn*cisc 
value of which different opinions are held, — 4 
English miles according to Bopp ; 4L *1 

miles according to Professor Wilson; but, ac- 
cording to the distances in Fa Ilian’s route, the 
yojan in his time was equal to 7 English miles, 
and this agrees much better with what we find 
the yojan to be when we resolve it into its 
component parts, — 

a barley-corns - 1 finger. 

24 „ - 1 duiid. 

1000 „ =- 1 krosa. 

4 1 yojan. 

And, estimating the finger - breadth at eight 
barley-corns, this makes the yojan equal to fi 
miles lOG yards and 2 feet. 

Dnj and Liquid Measures . — India docs not, 
properly speaking, jmssesa dry or liquid measures. 
When these are employed, they depend upon, 
and in fact represent, the seer or man weight, 
and the value of a vessel of capacity rests solely 
on the weight contained in it. The mode in 
which this is effected for the dry measures of the 
south and west of India, is by taking an equal 
mixture pf the principal grains, and forming a 
vessel to hold a given weight thereof, so as U» 
obtain an average measure; sometimes salt is 
included amongst the ingredients. The maund 
and seer measures of capacity are supposed to 
represent the equivalents of a maund dnd seer 
weight, although it is evident, since no two 
articles have exactly the same proportionate bulk, 
that no two measures need correspond. In the 
absence of suitable standards of capacity, almost 
every article is sold by weight, even ghi, oil, and 
milk. Grain is sold either by weight or measure, 
but with an understood proportion between them ; 
thus in Madras the measure for paddy is exactly 
the bulk of a viss wsfel *"* 

H few measures of a well 
appear to have been arranged in something like 
<irder around the cubic cubit. An old writer on 
aritlimetic, Bhaskaracharya, states explicitly that 
u measure called karika was the cubic cubit, 
t>i* ghunuhustu. Above this was the cube of a 
double cubit, and ten times the half of this is 


the garce, a measure well known through all 
Southern India, and formerly universal ; so that 
the garcc is 40 karika. The half of the karika 
is the parah. One-tenth part of the cubic cubit 
is the mercal. In Western India there is the 
candy of 10 cubic cubits. The cube of one- 
fourth of a cubic cubit is the pyli. In Southern 
India there is the tumi of four hundredths of 
the garce, and the paddacu or one-fifth of the 
cubic cubit ; while in the Telugu districts there 
is the puti of two cubic cubits, and another tumi 
one-tenth of one cubit. Turning northwards to 
Ganjam we find the burnuni of two cubic cubits, 
and the nawty of one- tenth of a cubic cubit, 
and the turn of one-fortieth of the same measure. 

On the other side of India, in Bombay, there 
is the khundi, exactly corresponding with the 
garce. The cube of half the side of the garce, 
or the half of the cubic cubit, is the parah of 
the same value us in Southern India, while the 
cube of one-fourth the side of the parah is the 
seer. In Mai wan, the khundi is greatly altered 
in value, aiul becomes ten cubic cubits, proving 
that tiicre is an understood connection between 
the cubit and measures of capacity. In the same 
district is the parah of half the cubic cubit. As 
an oificud recognition of the relation between 
measures of capacity and the cubit, it may be 
mentioned that when the Government of Bombay 
ordered that the measures for salt throughout 
the Konkau should be rendered uniform, it was 
resolved to employ a i)arah of exactly half a 
cubic cubit, estimated at 19*5 inches. Reducing 
the measures referred to into a table, we find 
the following in cubic cubits : — 


JMadrns garce, . . 

. 40 

Mercal, . . 

. . . t’« 

Malwan khundi, . 

. 10 

Tumi, . . . 

. . . )*ri 

l*uti or burnuni, , 

2 

Nawty, . . 

... I’d 

GhunuhuHtu, . . 

! 1 

Turn, . . . 

. • • 4 u 

Wc see here two 

kinds of division 

besides the 


ordinary one of halves and fourths. 

10 merculs - 1 cubic cubit. 

10 „ 1 khundi. 

Cube of i side of cubic cubit -• pyli. 

,, ,, ,, piuali -■ Beer. 

if wc compare tlic lengths assigned to the 
cubit in different parts of India, omitting one 
or two of the smallest and plainly diminished 
cubits, we shall find the average to be from ly’fi 
to 197 inches. 

Trichinopoly is the only place where grain is 
said never to be sold by weight. The marcal 
(properly marakkal, from the Tamil) and parah 
me tlie commonest measures ; the latter is known 
throughout India. In Calcutta it is called ferrah, 
and is used in measuring lime, etc., which is still 
recorded, however, in the man weight, lu its 
weights, Southern India retained, from the 
ancient metrology of the Hindus, most of the 

namoR and terms properly Jb pala ; 

I" tuk; Winii; khnri ; 



il-ascertaincd value, which i Moghul enqnro, on tin* contraiy, the seer aud nwui 
ntncrwl in Bomethiim like I were predominant. The word man, ot Arabic 
or Hebrew origin, is used throughout Forsia and 
Northern India, but it represents very different 
values in different places. Thus the man of 
7'abrecz is only CJ lbs. avoir., while that of Balloda 
in Ahmadniiggur is Ui;!,] lbs. 
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The following la the scale of measures in use 
at Madras : — 

Cttb. in. 

1 oUuk = 11719 

8oUiik » Ipadi » 93752 

8 pa4i ~ 1 maroiU » 0760 » 27 lbs. 2 o$, 

5 xoaroal « 1 parah » 8750 2 dr. water. 

400 parah »= 1 garoe » 300*000 


The Madras Berenue Bosrd| on the 19ih May 
1889, fumudied the reyeniie ooUeoton with a 
atatement, showing equiyalenta in Goyemment 
aoers of 80 tolas of looal measures of different 
food-mins and of salt The grains tested were 
four kinds of unhusked and husked lioe, Oryza 
sativa; the horse-mm, DoUchos uniilorus; the 
jowari or cholum, Sorghum yulgare ; the bajri or 
cumbop, Penicillaria spicata ; the yaragoo, Pani- 
cum mUiaceum ; the ragt, Eleuaine coracana ; the 
ulundu, Phaseolus muugo ; and wheat, Triticum 
sestivum. 


Tum. — In the Qanjam district, the assumed 
normal contents of the turn, in rice, ranged from 
80 to 280 tolas, with measures of cubic capacity 
84*B8 to 231*82 inches. 

Seven seer measures, in use in the Madras Pre- 
vdenoy, some of them struck, some liberally or 
moderately heaped, the assumed normal contents 
ranged from 75 to 130 tolas, viz. 76. 78, 80, 86, 
90, 92, ISO. 

The tavva of four taluks of Vizagapatam is S3 
tolas. 

The Bezwara mercal^ liberally helmed, 260 tolas. 

The adda of Gudivada in the lustna district, 
210 tola! 


The manika and padi manika measure is in use 
in the Nellore and Kistna district, and liberally 
heaped contains from 106 to 200 tolas. 


The measure in use in Bellary, Kumool, Cud- 
dapah, Madras town, and Chingleput is of 75, 80, 
114, 120, 128, 130, 132, 135, 144, 150, and 160 
tolas ; and there is a half measure of 75 at Madar- 
pak, and one of 64 at the Neilghcrries. 

The padi is in use in the Tamil districts, where 
there are seven quantities of 75, 86, 116, 133, 
140, l44, and 150 tolas ; and from hidf padi of 
65, 66*5, 70, and 72 tolas. 

The nali of Cochin is of 43 tolas. 


A pares is assumed to contain 3200 measures, 
the weight of a measure of each of the following 
grains being^iice. unhusked, 80 tolas : do. husked, 
120; Soighumyulga^, wheat, and Blensine cora- 
cana, each 111 ; Penioi)laria spicata and Panicum 
miliaceum, each 102; Phaseolus muugo, 115; 
Dolichus unifloruB and salt^ each 120. 

The mercal of the Madras grain market is equal 
to ei^^t Madras struck measures of 120 tolas each. 

Seer , — ^Tho most common grain measure, and 
one which is to some extent known in almost eveiy 
pari of India, is the seer measure ; this is always 
understood to be a measure whio^ when heaped, 
will contain a sew welgl^fi^ of rice, or in some 
places, instead of Idee, a mixture of the nine 
most coQunon grains, known as the nou-daniam 
measureihent. The nine gruoa used in the 
Madras Presidency are nee, ohenna, culti, 
peasalu, minamalu, dholl, anamaln, gingediy oil- 
seed, BSid wheat* As only heaped measure is 
reoogi^d by native usage, it is evident thp^t 
there is no rule as to the oubio oonteuts of the 
measures used ; for Tsssds of very different cubio 
contents may contain the same when heaped, in 


oonsequenoe of having different diameters. It 
is on this account that the values mven to Indian 
measure^ in such tables as those cl Major Jervis, 
or Dr. Xtelly in his Camlnst, bemg founded on 
the gauged cubic contents, do not r^resent the 
true quantities. 

Bv Act xi. of 1870, the €k>vemment of India 
establiahed the metric q^etem as the standard for 
India. But the Secretary of State disallowed 
the provisions of Act xi. relating to measurea of 
length, and another Act, xxxi. m 1871, waa sub- 
stituted. For weights, a seer was decreed to he 
the unit of weight ; and for measures of capacity, 
measure containing one such seer of water, 
at its maximum density, weighed in a vacuum. 
The smaller and ti^e larger quantities have not 
as yet (1884) been formulated ; and the Bombay 
Government, writing on the ISth Jitiy 1878, 
stated ^ that the standard weights and 'measures 
in the divisions of the Presidency and in the town 
of Bombay vary locally,* and no standard has 
ever been declared of general application, and 
having them tested is a matter of custom rather 
than of law, as the Government of India has not 
framed or issued rules under Act xxxi. of 1871, 
The following measures of weight, capacity, and 
length are in use in the south and east of Asia 
1 Indian imperial seer ~ avoir. 2*204,621,25 lbs. » 
15,432*348,75 grains » 85*785,270,883 toiaa Areir. 
2 lbs. 3 os. 4 *^,04 drs. == 1 French kilogramme. 
Avoir. 16 drs. 1 os. ; 16 os. = l ponnd (lb.) : 14 
lbs. = 1 ft. ; 28 Ibfl. ~ 1 qr. ; 4 qrs. = 1 cwt. t 20 
owt. 1 ton. 

1 ohittak sr 5 tolas ; 16 cbiitak = 1 seer ; 40 seers 

1 maund ; 1 maund » 87‘S24,I95;385,S imperial 
seers. 

I maund trey, lOQ lbs, » avoir. 82f lbs. ; 245 rnannds 
as 9 tons. 

1 Indian imperial seer « 32*160,726,562,6 troy os; » 
apotbeoaries*, 2*679,227,213,541,66 lbs. 

10 rutti = 1 masha ; 10 masha » 1 tola ; 1 tola » 
troy, 180 grains. 

1 impeiU seersa 3*527,394 Madras seers » 3149,458,927 
Bombay seen. 

10 iroperisl seers — 0*881,848,5 Madras maundsas 
0*787,384,732 Bombay seer. 

Madras weights-— 10 pai^das « 1 poUam ; 8 poUam 
as 1 Beer ; 40 seer or 8 vis — 1 nmund ; 20 maund 
as 1 candy. 

Bombay weights — 9 tanka 1 nowtuok ; 8 nowtuok 
=s 1 aeer ; 40 seer =» l maund ; 20 maunds == 1 
candy. 

Burmese weights— X tikal » troy, 252 grains » 
0*016,^^335 Indian imperial seer. 100 tikal — 1 
vis =s 140 tola =s avoir. 3*60 lbs. s= 1*631^33,548,1 
Ind ian imperial seer. 

1 Indian imperial metre »= 39 British inobes. 

Ceylon.— Native Diy Measure. 

4 cut ehundooe » i out measure or seer. 

„ =s 1 ooomie. 

41 out measure ss i ooomie. 

2t ooomie » 1 marosl. 

2 mareal » 1 parah. 

8^ parah ss 1 aanmunam. 

Burma, — ^Major Burney, wheu Resident at Ava« 
mentioned vis, tikal, and moo as t^ general 
terms used in Burma in the trmisaotiona c? com- 
meroe and accounts. Their subdivisioDa and 
multiples are, — 

1 pe or be, 

2 1 moo. 

2} a* 1 mat. 

6 » 2 1 bkwe. 

10 » 4 2 ss 1 kyat or tiksl, 

1000 SB 400 S8 200 »s 100 » 1 peiktha or viaiom. 

100 tOml are precisely equal to 140 tolas. 
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Singapore.— Oommeroial Weight. 
IGtahil = 1 catty ^ avoir. lbs, 
100 catty = 1 pikul = „ 133^ „ 

3 pikul = 1 bhara — „ 400 

40 pikul = 1 koyan — „ 5333^ „ 

Straits Settlomonts. — Measures of Capacity. 


original measures of the Malays and Javanese 
were evidently by capacity (takar), and not by 
weight, for which there are no words in their 
language except such as signify heaTiness or 
balance. The lowest denomination for a measure 


Straits Settlomonts.— Measures of Capacity. capacity among the Malays goes under the 

i ^ 1 ohupah ; 4 chupah — 1 gantang ; lOgantang numj. chupak, most probably taken from the 

ntang*™ i nalih ; 10 nalih = 1 kencha j 6 koncha cocoanut or the joint ^ the ^boo 


16 gantang = 1 nalih ; 10 nalih 1 kencha ; 6 koncl 
— 1 koyan. 

800 gantang 1 koyan ; 20 gantang of rice = 1 bag. 
Straits Settlements.— Long Measure. 


4 plempap === 1 jengkal = 9 inches. 

2jengkal — lhasta — 18 ,, 

4 nasta — 1 depa — 72 ,, 

2 depa — 1 jemba ~ 144 „ 

20jemba — 1 orlong — 2880 „ 

Opium Weight. 

1 }ioon ; 10 noon ^ 1 chee ; 10 ohee — 1 tahil. 


Of this, 4 make a gantang, and 800 of the last 
a koyan. The measures of length are taken 
from the members or parts of the human body, 
as finger-length, span, foot, pace, fathom, wi^ 
the length from the foot of one side to the tip 
of the outstretched hand on the opposite one. 
Javanese, in reference to their irrigated land, 
have for the largest measure a jong, which 
literally signifies a ship, and this divided into 
halves called kikil, or a leg, and into fourths 


Thuoc is the generic for the measure of (j^Ued ban, which means a shoulder. Another 
length in Cochin-China. Those more commonly admeasurement of land goes under the name of 
employed vary from 0-406 to 0 649,68 Metres, chacha, 'of which gawe-ning-wong is the 


or from 15*945,255 to 25*578,551,28 English 
inches. 

Siamese.— Long Measure. 

1 xiiw : - English inch. 

12 niw =* 1 kup — 94 English inches. 

2 kup “ 1 sawk = 19} English inches. 

4 saiivk — 1 wah ^ 78 English inches, 

20 wah 1 sen — 130 feet. 

400 sen — 1 yot — 9J statute miles. 

Siamese. — Dry Measure. 

1 tanan l.J pint ; 20 tanan — 1 tang. 


25 tivnan 1 sat ; 100 tang ~ 80 sat 1 

koyan. ~ ^ kaudarin. I 16 tael = 1 catty. 

Chinese vv eight . kandarin = 1 mace. 100 catties = 1 pikul. 

581 grains --- 1 mace. ]0 nmcc = 1 tael. | 

10 inacu or 582 grains ~ 1 hang. • i 1 4 . 

16 hang or 93304 grains or I 4 lbs. ===• 1 catty. Labuan.-Oomincrcial AVeights. 

1 taol - - avoir, I 4 os. 10 kaiularin = 1 maco ; 10 mace = 1 tael ; 16 tael =; 

16 taels - 1 catty = avoir. 25 lbs. . 1 catty. 

100 catties 1 pikul — avoir. 1334 Iba. 100 catties = 1 pikul ; 40 pikul = 1 koyan. 

1 catty — avoir. 14 lbs. „ — JJayley^s Madras Land Measures^ 1856; /ifiy- 

1 pikul - 100 catties -- 1334 English lbs, . ^ Suqqestions^ 1858; BridyndVs Jnd. Imp, 

1 liVnulish oz Talks, i871 ; Crawfurd's Diet. p. 446 ; Prinsejt's 

16*80pikul =- \ ton, ’ Talks, pp. 61,62; Kelly's Cauddsl; Jervis' 

lit or cosh - avoir,i’0013 oz. ; 10 li 1 fan or kandarin Metrology; Mr. W. 11. Bayky in No. 4 New 
avoir. *0133 oz. Scries of Madras Journal of Science for July to 

10 fan ’ 1 tsin or mace - avoir. *1333 oz. fc>L*ptoniber 1857 ; Do. do. on the Land Measures 

“ ; X te«uy ^ Sb.- Madras Premicncy; Cover W and M 

100 kail 1 tarn or pikul avoir. 1334 lbs, 1865; India Governnituis Kecords ; Jirvis, W. 

120 kail ~ 1 shok or stone -- avoir, ICO lbs. and M., 1826; Muller, Ind. Tals., 1836, Statistical 

^ Chinese Measures. Alstract, Wciyhts and Measures; Woolhouse, 

10 fail " lltsun or inch 1*41 English inch. W. and M., , 

10 tsun -= 1 chek or foot -= 14*1 English inch == 1*175 WEIR, JOHN, a Bkilled gardener who was 
English feet. employed under Mr. C. R. Markham to collect 

10 ohek 1 ch’oung or fathom = 11 feet 9 inches cinchona plants in tlie Caravaya forests of S. 
Bugliah. America. He conveyed his plants to India in 

The treaty of Ticn-tsin fixes the ch’eung at 141 — Markham, Per. Bark. 

English inches; 1 H or mile = i English mile; WEI-YUEN, the chief compiler and composer 
10 Ti or 1 po or league = about 3 English miles ; Hac-kwoh-too-che, the Chinese work 

1 mau land measure = of an English acre. usually known as Lin’s Geography. It is a work 


synonym, the first word signifying count or 
census, and the last a man’s work, that is, the 
quantity of irrigated land that a family of 
peasantry can till. This lost term is of the same 
nature as the English plough of land. The Chinese 
have introduced their own well-defined weights, 
altliough under native names. Thus we have 
the tael or weight of 23 drams avoirdupois, the 
catty consisting of 16 taol, and the piku), which 
literally signifies a man’s load or burden, com- 


1 sat; 100 tang ~ 80 sat — 1 keean or posed of 100 cattles, or 183 J lbs. avoirdupois. 


16 tael = 1 catty. 
I 100 catties = 1 pikul. 


16 taels - 1 catty = avoir. 25 Iba. . 

100 catties 1 pikul — avoir. 1334 Iba. 

1 catty — avoir. 14 lbs. 

1 pikul - 100 catties - 1334 English lbs, 
1 catty 16 tael. 

1 tael “ - 14 English oz. 

16*80 pikul -- 1 ton, 

1 It or cash — avoir,i’0013 oz. ; 10 li 1 fan oi 
avoir. *0133 oz. 

10 fan •’ 1 tsin or mace --- avoir. *1333 oz 

10 tsin -- 1 leung or tael - avoir. lA oz. 


10 fan •’ 1 tsin or mace --- avoir. *1333 oz. 

10 tsin -- 1 leung or tael - avoir. lA oz. 

16 leung — 1 kan or catty — avon. 14 lb. 

100 kan - 1 tarn or pikul avoir. 1334 i5s, 

120 kan ~ 1 shok or stone -- avoir, ICO lbs. 

Chinese Measures. 

10 fail lltsun or inch 1*41 English inch. 
10 tsun -= 1 chek or foot -= 14*1 English inch 


ohek 1 ch’oung or fathom = IX feet 9 inciics cinchona plants in tlie Caravaya forests of E. 

English. America, lie conveyed his plants to India in 

The treaty of Ticn-tsin fixes the ch’eung at 141 — Markham, Per. Bark. 

iglish inches; 1 H or mile = J English mile; WEI-YUEN, the chief compiler and composer 
Ti or 1 po or league = about 3 English miles ; Hac-kwoh-too-che, the Chinese work 

mau land measure = of an English acre. usually known os Lin’s Geography. It is a work 
China money.— -From 1874 to 1882 the tael ^5 volumes, and in a few years went through 

1 • — t a., ni.l in IfiTfifrk ftp Qln _ -..r • xr i • i.* 


ranged in value from 5s. OJd. in 1878 to 5s. 94d. 
in 1880. 

Hong-Kong.— Measure of Length. 

1 oh’euiig = 141 English inches. 

1 covid or chek = 1 4^- English inches. 

1 tiuik — li Kitgluh inohei. 

10 fMi =1 

10 Up = 1 fan. 

i<rcJkip«%o.— Thu weights and moMures of 


Areiupttago.—ina weignw 

the UaUye, with their denominations, have not Baon, Baoii, 
only extended over the whok Malay Archipelago, * ; 

hut are also prevalent in the PhilippineB. The Drawing 


five editions. Wei- Yuen did not long survive his 
more celebratetl collaborateur, Lin-tseh-seu. Both 
were sincere enemies of Great Britain l^ld the 
British, and carried out then* enmity in acts and 
in theii* writings. — Dr. IJdkins. 

WELDI, a tributary tribe of Bedouins ou the 
right bank of the Euphrates. 

WELL. 


>t Baori, Baoii, , , Hind. I Chab, l>iens. 

, Bao, Mahr. I 

le Drawing water has ordinarily been the employ- 
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ment of females ihroughoat the east from a remote 
antiquity. Some of the wells in India are con- 
structed with much architectural embellishment, 
of great depth, and of considerable breadth. The 
more ancient are of a square form, those of 
recent date are frequently round. They are 
surrounded for their whole depth with galleries 
in the rich and massy style of Hindu works, and 
have often a broad flight of steps which com- 
mences at some distance from the well, and 
passes under part of the galleries down to the 
water. The deep wells have the descent from 
the brink by long flights of steps leading far down 
below the surface of the ground, relieved bv 
landing-places and covered chambers, in which 
travellers may rest and take refreshment during 
the heat of the day. 

In the alluvial lands of India, and in the beds 
of rivers, wells are frequently sunk by means of 
earthenware or iron rings, which are placed one 
over the other, and the inside earth or sand being 
scooped out, the rings sink down. These are 
called pot-wells, and in Bangalore cost about flve 
rupees for a well eighteen feet deep. In Madras 
town a pot-well can bo sunk at the rate of a rupee 
a foot. 

Neai* Futtehpur, in sinking a well, the people 
build a hollow masonry tower, of the diameter 
required, and 20 or 80 feet high from the surface 
of the ground. This is allowed to stand a year or 
more till it become Arm and compact ; then they 
gradually undermine and promote its sinking into 
the sandy soil. When it has sunk to a level with 
the surface, they raise the wall higher, and go on 
throwing out the sand and raising the wall till 
they obtain water. Some of the wells of India 
are of several hundred yards in deptli. lu the 
Rajputana desert, water is only come to at depths 
up to 700 feet. But in the granitic tracts of 
India, the depth of wells ranges from 12 to 40 
feet, according to the swell of the ground. 

Tlie importance of wells in an arid tropical 
country cannot be exaggerated, and the fame which 
is acquired by sinkers of wells has an illustration 
in John iv. 6, where the well of Jacob, sunk three 
thousand years before, was still distinguished. 
Even yet, among the Hindu people, to sink a 
well, or form a water reservoir or tank, is deemed 
an act of merit. In the Panjab, pucka wells are 
usually worked by the harth or Persian wheel. 
A broad-edgeA lantern wheel, whose axis lies 
horizontally over the centre of the well’s moutii, 
cames, on its broad edge, a long belt of moonj 
rope made like a rope l^der, the ends of which, 
joined in an endless band, reach below the surface 
of the water. To this, at every step of the rope 
ISdder, an earthen pot called tind is fixed. As 
the wheel revolves, the largo ro]^ belt descends 
into the water with its pots, the pots become 
filled with water, and are drawn up. As they 
reach the top <4. the vrbeel, they are, by the 
revolution of the wheel, inverted, and their con- 
tents poured out into a trough, which is ready 
to receive them, and which leads to the water- 
course of the fields to be irrigated. Wells are 
often sunk in the alluvial soils ol India as founda- 
tions for architectural structures. 

In the Persian method of cooling wells, the well 
is covered in with beams, mats, and earth, and 
thatch is built over it to shield the water from the 
sun. The well, having been filled during the cold 


weather, may be opened in May, and the water 
remains as cool to the taste as ordinary ico water 
throughout the hot season. The water may be 
purified by being withdrawn into an eawen 
reservoir adjoining the well, and allowed to flow 
back. Ali Razza Khan, a Kazzilbash, was the 
first to introduce these wells into the Paniab. 
Two may be seen at Laliore, one near the LoWi 
gate, the other in the Sultan Serai. There are 
also two in the town of Amritsar, and one at 
Peshawur. The people crowd to those wells 
during the hot season as to a fair. The ordinary 
mode of raising water in India is by the hand, but 
in the south of Peninsula of India the 
pe-cottah is used. It is a lever balanced on a pole, 
from one end of which falls a bamboo with an 
iron pot, and a man walks from one end of the 
lever to another to raise and depress the re- 
active ends. — Powell^ Handbook; Econ, Prod. 
Paujah.jp. 207 ; HebeVy ii. p. 357. See Water. 

WELLESLEY. Lord Mornington, afterwards 
Marquess of AVellesley, was Governor-General of 
India, 1798 to 30tb July 1805. He acted on the 
view that the British must be the one paramount 
power, and that native princes could only retain 
the insignia of sovereignty by surrendering their 
political independence ; and his governing idea 
was to frustrate the possibility of a French invasion 
of India. In 1798 he formed an alliance with 
the Nizam of Hyderabad. In 1799, aided by the 
Hyderabad contingent, he made war against Tipu, 
the sultan of Mysore, and Seringapatam was 
stormed, Tipu falling in the breach. In 1802 he 
foruied an alliance with the peshwa, and with the 
armies of Sir Arthur Wellesley and General I.4ike. 
In 1808 he compelled Sindia and tlie Bhonsla of 
Nagpur to cede territory and sue for peace, but 
the operations against Holkar were unsuccessful. 
The records of his administration are contained in 
the Notes relative to tlie Mahratta War, with 
Appendix and Plans, 1804 ; Appendix to Notes 
on the Mahratta War, Calcutta 1804; Vindication 
of the Justice and Policy of the late Wars in 
Hindustan and the Dekhan, Ijondon 1808; De- 
spatches, Minutes, and Correspondence during 
his Administration in India, edited by Montgomery 
Martin, 1888. 

WELLESLEY PROVINCE, in the Malay 
Peninsula, has remains of Hindu temples, and 
mounds of shell-fish have been discov^d. 

WELLINGTON. Arthur Wesley o^ Wellesley, 
Field-Marshall the Duke of Wellington, was a 
distinguished soldier, and an illustration of the 
importance to a comumuder of an acquaintance 
with tlie civil occupation of a statesman. On the 
7th of March 1787 he received his first commis- 
sion as an ensign in the 7dd Regiment ol Foot. 
In May 1794, being then in his 26th year, in 
command of the dSd Regiment, he embarked at 
Cork for service on the continent of Europev 
In the spring of 1798, the 88d received directions 
to embark for Bengal. In February 1797, Arthur 
Wellesley landed at Calcutta. Immediately on his 
arrival, Colonel Wellesley was despatched upon 
an expedition directed against Manilla, but by 
i|ie tinm that the several vessels hiPtd arrived at 
their first rendezvous the war against Tipu 
Sultan was determined on, and they were over- 
taken by a peremptory recall. ' The S8d was 
transferred from Bengal and placed upon the 
Madras Establishment. Abd on this uew scene 
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of duty Colonel Wellesley arrived in September 
1798. The commander-in-chief at Madras was 
General, afterwards Lord Harris, under whose 
auspices Colonel Wellesley was stationed at Wal- 
lajahbad. 

The whole force against Tipu by the end of 
February 1799 had penetrated into the dominions 
of Mysore. The drst action of importance took 
place near MaJaveUy, within thirty miles of 
^eringapatam. The British commander received 
Tipu's attack with the right wing of the army, 
leaving the left, which was composed of the 
Nizam's contingent tinder Colonel Wellesley, to 
charge and turn the dank of the enemy opposed 
to it. Colonel Wellesley's dispositions for this 
assault were speedily made, and, having been 
approved by General Harris, were executed with 
complete success. He was then placed in com- 
mand of a field force, with which lie advanced to 
the north of the Peninsula of India, Ahmadnaggur. 
Pettah was taken by assault on the 11th August 
1803, and the fort, long considered the key of the 
Dekhan, surrendered on the following day. He 
fought and won the battle of Assaye on the 23d 
September 1803 ; Berhampore surrendered 16th 
October 1803 ; Argaum on the 28th November 
1803 ; then the Gawilgarh hill fort was taken by 
his officer. General Stevenson, on the 14th Decem- 
ber 1803 ; and on the 30th December a treaty of 
peace with Siudia was signed. 

Major-General Wellesley was created an extra 
Knight Companion of the Bath, many addresses 
wer#» presented to him by various public bodies in 
India, a splendid gold vase, valued at 1000 guineas, 
was given to him by the officers of bis flivision of 
the Indian army, and a sword, worth £1000, was 
presented to him by the inhabitants of Calcutta. 
Sir Artimr embarked for England on the 10th of 
March. On his arrival he was appointed to the 
command of the troops at Hastings and on the 
death of the Marquis Cornwallis, on the 5th of 
October 1805, to the colonelcy of the 33d. On 
tbc 8th of April ho was sworn of His Majesty's 
Privy Council, and on the lOth of April 1806 he 
married Catherine, third daughter of the second 
Earl of Lonrford. In 1807, Sir Arthur accepted 
in the Portland administration the situation of 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, under the Duke of 
Richmond, but in taking office he had stipulated 
that his ministerial duties should not interfere 
with his professional ; and accordingly, in the 
summer of 1807, he was once more employed on 
active service. In the expedition to Denmark ho 
held a post under Lord Cathcart. For his ser- 
vices during this campaign he was publicly 
thanked in the House of Commons. 

The remaining part of his career was on the 
contiu^ht of Europe, and here he won higher 
honours, and he di^ 14th September 1852. 

WELLINGTON, fonnerly Jakatala, a hill 
station and military cantonment in the Neilgherry 
district, Madras, situated in lat. ll** 22' N., and 
long. 76*^ 50' £. Jakatala Hill is about miles 
from Ooonoor, and 0 miles from Ootacamund, and 
L 6100 feet above sea-level. 

WELl^TED. Lieut. J. K., an officer of Uie 
Indian nnvy, author of Travels in Aiubia, and 
author (London 1838) of Memoirs on the Southern 
Coast of Arabia ; Memoir on tlie Island of Socotra, 
in Lond. Geo. Trans, v. p. 129; Vindication of 
the Accuracy of Bruce, ibid. vii. p. 402 ; Journey 


in various directions through Oman, in Bom. Geo. 
Trans. 1836-1838 ; Bombay reprint, L p. 3. — Dr. 
Buist. 

WELSH, Colonel JAMES, author of Military 
Reminiscences, extracted from a Journal of nearly 
forty years' Active Service in the East Indies. 

WELWITSCHIA MIRABILIS. Hook. fils. A 
most extraordinary vegetable production dis- 
covered in 1859 by Dr. Welwitsch in tropical 
S.W. Africa, about half-way between the equator 
and the Cape. It is a dwarf tree, seldom rising 
more than a few inches above the ground, with a 
diameter often of several feet, and a single pair of 
leaves, which lie ffat on the ground, usually torn 
to ribands, which spring from the margin of the 
trunk, and persist through the lifetime of the 
plant, which is estimated to reach 100 years. 

WEN-CHANG, the Chinese god of literature. 
WENDLANDIA NOTONIANA. Wall W. 
bicuspidata, W. and A. This small tree is com- 
mon in most of the alpine and sub-alpine jungles 
of the Madras Presidency, from 2000 to 7000 feet 
elevation. The timber is strong, and used for 
various purposes by the natives. Wcndlandia 
cinerea, D.C., is a timber tree of Darjeeling and 
Terai. — Beddome, FL Sylv. 

WENGER. Dr. Wenger, a Swiss, came to 
India in 1839 as a missionary of the Baptist 
Missionary Society. He translated the historical 
ami prophetical books of the Old Testament, and 
the Gospels and Acte, into Sanskrit, putting the 
poetical parts of the Old Testament into Sanskrit 
verse. In Bengali ho executed revisions of the 
translation of the Bible, parts of it be translated 
afresh, and his version is used by all denomiua- 
tioim of Christians in Bengal. 

WEK. Hind. This Hindi w'ord designates 
a feud, and in it we have a striking coincidence 
in terms: wer is a feud, weree, a foe. The 
Saxon term fpr the composition of a feud is 
wergeldt. In some of the Rajput states the 
initial vowel is hard, and pronounced ber. In 
Kajaatbau, ber is more common than wer, but 
throughout the south-w^ ^ wer only is used. In 
these we have the origin of the Saxon word 
war, the Scotch weir, and the French guer or 
guerre, 'fbe. Rajput wergeldt is land, or a 
daughter to wife. It seems to be the word found 
in many tongues, the Sanskrit vri, the Greek 

war, wohr, vir or virtus, indicating strength 
or protection, manly power. — Tod's liajasihcin^ i. 

p. 181. 

WERN, a wood of Java used for furniture, of 
a brown colour, of a close substance and light ; 
abundant in some districts. 

WESH. PiTsiUTJ. Periodical changing of lauds. 

WESTERGAAUD, N. L., professor of ludo- 
Persic languages in the University of Copenhagen ; 
wrote Account of Cuves near Carli, in Bom. As. 
Trans., 1842, i. p. 248 ; Letter respecting the 
Gabr, in lx)nd. As. Tnms. xiii. p. 349; Radioes 
Linguae Sanskrits, Bonn 1841 ; Sanskrit Read- 
ing Book, Copenhagen ; on the Ancient Fersiaii 
Cuneiform Inscriptions, Zeit. fur die k. *des Mor- 
gen laudes, 1845 ; Decipherment of the Second 
Achjemenian Arrow-headed Writing, Mem. des 
Autuiuaires du Ntird, Copenb^eu 1844 ; Zend- 
Av<;sUi, witli English Translation, Grammar, and 
Dietioiuiry. — />/'. Bitist's Catal. 

WESTERN COAST of India includes Travan- 
core, (Cochin, and Malubivr, and couiprises a strip 
L>5 
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of land of various width, Iving between the sea 
on the weatom side of India, and the range of 
Western Ghats, which it includes. It is mostly 
undulatinff or hilly, almost everywhere covered 
with jun^ of every description, from low bushes 
to the most lofty forest trees. Most of the roads 
here, too, are fined with splendid avenues of 
banyan, cashew, and various other fine trees. 
The climate is moist and comparatively cool. 
The Wynad district, and ^enenuly the wo^ed 
parts bordering >the summit of the ghats, may 
also be indudd in this, which they resemble in 
climate and produotions. The cardamom hills 
in T^vancore are the southern continuation 
of the Western Ghats. Ghat is a term employed 
in India to designate a ferry or landing-place on 
a river, a range of hills, or the scarped wall of a 
table-land, or the defile or pass leading through 
or down such. The Western Ghat is the range 
of mountains which extend from the valley of ‘Ihe 
Tapti to the gap of Palghat, about 800 miles, and 
then, after an interruption, to Cape Oomoxin. 
The coast line from the sea to their base is gener- 
ally fiat and low, with occasional spurs or solitary 
hills, but the gbkts rise abruptly almost scarped 
to an average height of 3000 feet ; but Purunder 
is 4472, and Mahabaleshwara 4700, Matheran, a 
projecting spur, about 8500. The Eastern Ghats 
extend from Orissa * to Coimbatore, along the 
eastern side of the Peninsula of India, at distances 
of 50 to 150 miles from the Bay of Bengal. They 
are steep, and well dothed with forests. The 
country lying between them and the sea is low, 
acarody xisixm lOQ feet above the sea. See Ghai 

WHALE BIRD, Prion paohyptila, also P. dcso^ 
latus of Antarctic Ocean. 

WHALEBONE, an elastic substance obtained 
from the upper jaws of the whale, which vary in 
size from three to twdre feet in length, and the 
breadth of the largest, at the thick end, is above 
a foot.— pVxwlkner. 

WHALES, r, King, Ki-tian, Chin., are mam- 
mals which live in the ocean. They are included 
in the order Cetacea. They are the largest of 
existing animals, and furnish whalebone, sper- 
maceti, and oil Species of the whale genera 
occur in the Arabian Sea, Bay of Bengal, Indian i 
Ocean, and Pacific Ocean. Several abound in ; 
thoeo parts of the ocean lying between the Bonins 
and the coast of Asia, and are in great numbers 
in the neighbourhood of Japan. So large a | 
creature could not escape ob^rvation, and the 
Gredk sailors who accompanied Nearchus in his 
navigation of the Arabian Sea were terrified by 
the appearance of whales (Kmor, Arrian, Hist. 
Ind. cap. 30). A whale was stranded on the 
Chittagong coast in August 1842, which measured 
90 feet in length and 42 in diameter; and another 
on the coast of Arakan in 1851, which was 84 
feet long. They have been variously classified by 
naturalists. One arrangement will be seen under 
the heading Cetacea ; and Dr. John E« Gray, who 
was in charge of the Zoological Collections in the 
Brithh Museum, gives details in that Museum 
catalogue. The following is a synopsis of Asiatic 
spemcB of whides and dolphins 

OVTAOBA. 

fiirc* i* Mystioete, Oray* 

SulhOnkrl Bskenoidea. 

Jbm. i Balsuidis, Oray. 

Bslwna xnysticetui, N. 8e«« 


B. marginata, Oray, W« Australia. 

Ettbabsua AustraUs, Gray, Cape of 
Good Hope. 

E. Sieboldii, Gray (B, Japonioa, Oray, 
B. Austnuis, Temta.), Japan. 

Hunterius TemminokU, Gray, Cape 
of Good Hope. 

H. Swedenborgii. LUUjthcrg, N. Sea. 

Caperea antipodarum* Gray, New 
Zealand. 

Madeayiua Australiensis, Ctray, Aus- 
tralian Seas. 

Sub'Qrder \i. Balnnopteroidea. 
jFVtm. ii. Megapteridio* 

Mmptera longimaua. Gray (Novo 
Eealandie, Gray), N. Sea. 

M. Kurira, Japan. 

Poesoopia Lalandii, — ? Capo Sets. 

Esobriohtius robustus, Oray, N. Sea, 
Sweden. 

Fam* ill. Physalinide. 

Benedenia Knoxii, Oray, North Sea, 
Welsh coast. 

Plwsalui antiquoruro, Nortli Sea, 
Greenland. 

P. Duguidii, Oray, N. Sea, Orkneys. 

F. Patachonious. Kio Plata. 

Ouvierius Sibbaldii, Gray, N. Sea.^ 

Kudolphius latioeps, Gray, N. BenL 

Sibbaldiui borealis, Gray, N. Sea. 

S. Sohlegelii, Gray, Java. 

S. Antarotious, Oray, Buenos Ayrei^. 

F(m^ iv. Balonopterido. 

Balcenoptera rostrata. Gray, N. Sea. 

Swinhoa Chinensis, Gray, Formosa. 

Sec, ii, Denticote, Cfray. 

Sub- Order iii. Physeteroidea, Gray. 

Fam, V. Catodontidu. 

Catodon maorooephalus, Oray, Tropi* 
cal Seas. 

Heganeuron Krefi tii, Cfray, Australian 
l^as. 


Fam, vi. Physeteridss. 


Plwsoter tursio, Linn,, N. Sea, 
Scotland. 

K<^ia brevioeps, Gray, Cape of 
Good Hope. 

K. Macleayii, Gray, Australia, India. 
Eupl^etes Orayii, Machsay, Aus- 


Sub- Order iv. Susuoidea. 

Fhm. vii. Platanistido. 

Plataniita Gangotica, Gray, India. 
F. Indi, Gray, Inim. 

Sub-Order y, Delphinoidea. 

Fam* viii. Iniidaa. 

IniaQeoffroyii, Gray, Brari], Amason. 

Fcm, ix. Delphinidse, Oray, 

Tribe I Btentonina. 

Pontoporia Blainvillii, Gray, S. 
AUanBc. 

Steno frontatus, Gray, Indian 
Ocean. 

8. compressus, Gray, 

8. Oapensis, Gray, Oispe of Good 
Hope. 

S. lentiginostts, Gray, Intfia. 

S. Tueuxi. Cfray, Brazil, Aiuasoit. 
8. atienuatus, Gray, India* 

8. fuseus, — ? 

Tribe ii. Delphinlna. 

Delphinus longirostris, Gray, 
Malabar, Japan, Oape of Good 
Hope. 

D. dUphif, Gray, N. See, N. 

Atlantic, Mediterranean. 

D. Moorei, Cfray, S. Atlantio. 

D. major. Gray, — f 
D. WaSUmri, Gray, B. Atlantio. 

D, Jimira, Gray, Nswfoitiidland, 
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D. Forateri, Chtay^ Fadflo. 

Olymania atenorhynolia, OrAy^ 

O. mievopik Qray, Brazil ooaat. 

O. aloMj Gape Horn. 

O. auphroaynd, Qrav, N. Sea. 

0. atyxt AfHoa. 

C. godumu, EUiUt India. 

O. pomeena, EtUot^ — ? 

0. nonDalia, — ? — ? 

0. doris, Gmy. — ? 

O. eupbrozynoidcMi. Chray, — ? 

0. dorides, 

O. obeoura, Oray^ S. Paoiflo. 

0. Qrayt Gape of Good 

Hope. 

Sotaba GnianenatMi Chray^ Britieh 
Guiana. 

Delphinapteruz PeronU, Gray, 
Mew Guinea. 

Turaio trunoatuf, Gray, K. Sea, 
Mediterranean. 

T. metia, Gray. — ? 

T. oymodooe, Oray^ 

T. eorynome. Gray, India, Bay 
of Bengal, S. Sea. 

T. oatalania, Gray, N.W. ooaat 
of Auatralia. 

BtU^ia Diokiei, Gray, S. Pacific, 

R Heayiaidii, Gra^, Cape Seat. 

Oroaella brerlroatna. Gray, Indian 
Ocean. 


Tribe tti. Lagenorlmcbina, 

Bl^ia oDtuaa, Gray, 

B. Aaia. Gray, — ? 

R fuaixonnia. Gray (Delphinua 
fuaiformia, Ouicn), India. 

R acuta, Gray, K. Sea. 

R olancula, Gray, S. Pacific. 

B. thicolea. Gray, W. ooast| K, 
America. 

Leuoopleurua Arcticuo, Groy, N. 
Sea. 

Lagenorhynchua albiroatria, 
Chray^ K. Sea. 

Tribe ir. Pbocaanina. 

Paeudorea oraaaidena, Gray, N. 
Sea. 

P. meridionalia. Gray, Van Die* 
men'a Land. 

Pboomna oommunia, Gray, K. 
Sea. 

Aoantbodelphia apinipennla. 
Gray, BraaiL 

Keomeria phoofanoidea. Gray, 
Indian Ocean. Bengal Bay, 
Japan, Cape of Good Hope. 
Tribe ▼. Orcadina. 

Oroa gladiator, Gray, N, Sea. 

O. intermedia, Grow, — ? 

O. magellanica, Gmy, Buonoe 
Ayrea. 

O. orntructor, Gray, Peru, 

O. Gapenaia, Gray, S, Ocean, 
Cape of Good Hope. 


PViii, X, QlobioeepbaUdw, Gray. 
i[r Globiooephalua avineval, Qray^ N. Sea* 
O. Bdwardeiit Gray, Gape ot Good 

G^ Grayiif Banaeieler, Buenoa Ayret. 
G. madbrbyncbua, Gray, 8. Seaa. 

G, Indkua, Gmy (G. Sieboldii, Gmy), 
Japan. 

SpbanooepbaluB inomaaatua, Gray, 
BHtiih Channel 

JVisi.xt. Belngida. 

Grampua Cuyieri, Gray, N. Sea. 

G. BiShardaonUi 6^y, Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Beluga oatodon, Gmy, N. Sea. 

R Ktogii, Gmy, Auatralia. 

Monodon monoccroe, Gmy, N. Sea. 


jSub-OrdervL ZipUoidea. 

Earn, zii. HyperoodoutidaB. 

Hyperoodon butzkopf, Gmy, K. Sea, 

Logenocelua latifrona, Gmy, N. Sea. 

Earn, xfii. Epiodontidm. 

Epiodon Deamareatii, Gray, K. 
Sea, Mediterranean. 

R or^todoD, BurmeisCer, Buenoa 
Ayrea. 

Petrorbyuchua Gaponaia, Gmy, S. 
Seaa, Gape Seaa. 

Earn. xiv. Ziphiidie. 

Berardiua amuxi, Gmy, New Bea- 
land. 

Ziphiua Sowerbienaie, Gmy, Britiah 
Channel Iriab Sea. 

Dolichodon Layardii {Ziphiua Lay* 
ardii, Gmy), Gape of Good Hope. 

Diplodon Se^elleuaia, Gmy (Ziphiua 
Sechelleuaia), SeyobeUea. 

Mr. Isaac Walton, a telegraphic officer in the 
Persian Gulf, in a report to the Bombay Govern- 
ment about the year 1877, says: — ^Tbe cable 
from Kurachee to Gwadur, about 300 miles 
long, was suddenly interrupted on the even- 
ing of the 4tb, at a point estimated to be 
al^ut 116 miles from Kurachee, The Ambers 
lotfch arrived at this place about two o’clock 
on the afternoon of the 6th, and the cable was 
hooked at a quarter of a mile from the point 
pf rupture. |n hauling in the cable an unusual 
strain was experienced, as if the cable had fouled 
a rock, but, on persevering for some time, the 
body of an enormous whale, entangled in the 
cable, was brought to the surface. It was found 
to be firmly held by two and a half turns of the 
oable, taken immediately above the tail. Sharks 
and other fish had partly devoured the carcase, 
which was rapidly decomposing, the jaws coming 
adrift on arriving at the surface. The tail, which 
was twelve feet wide, was perfectly preserved, 
and was covered with numerous shells at its 
extremities. Apparently the whale had rubbed 
itself against the cable for the purpose of ridding 
itself (3 parasites, and had with a stroke of the 
tail broken the oable, and at the same time so 
coiled itself up in it as to bo strangled thereby.' 
Several cables have been destroyed by other 
creatures in which different seas abound. One of 
the most destructive is the Limnoria terebrans, a 
little creature only about as big as an ant. Yet, 
acoordii^ to Dr. Carpenter, it has before now 
shown itself capable of imperilling the safety of 
bridges and harMur piers. Several cables off the 
coast of Ireland have been very seriously damaged 
by it It is small enough to be able to squeeze 
in ^tween the wires in the sheathing of a cable, 
however well it may be constructed. 

The cachalot, Physeter macrocephalus, is the 
sperm whale ; the male ranges in length from 38 
to 76 feet, and Is about 60 feet on the averm, 
but the female does not exceed 30 or 35 feet ^e 
cachalot is without symmetry, of a prevailing 
duU-hlaok colour, occasionally marked with white, 
especially on the abdomen and tail They propel 
themselves round by striking and pulling against 
the water with the fiaslies of their taiU. The 
lower jaw is diminutive, slender, and in form not 
unlike the mandible of a bird ; the teeth of the 
uppor jaw, whollv ivoiy, in aged males are of 
great solidity, auU weigh from two to foiu lbs. 
eaoh. It spouts a thick watery mist from its 
nostrils at intervals of 10 or 15 minutes. Its 
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valuable aponii is a solid mass of soft yellow 
oily fat, weighing between two or three tons, 
in a hollow of the head. The cavity, called 
case, is situated to the right and beneath the 
spouting canal, and corresponds to nearly the 
entire length of that tube. It is filled with a 
very delicate well of cellular tissue, containing 
in large cells a limpid and oily fluid, which is 
liberated on the slightest force. The quantity, 
chiefly spermaceti, contained in this singular re- 
ceptacle is of^n very considerable, and nearly 
500 gallons hitve been obtained from the case of 
one whale. It has been noticed in the Mediter- 
ranean, and a stray individual in the Thames, but 
occurs in the Pacific, Indian, and Chinese seas. 
The liquid first drawn from the head of the 
animal is a mixture of spormaccti and spenn oil ; 
from this the solid matter is separated by filtra- 
tion through bags, and subsequent compression. 
After this it is melted in water, skimmed, and re- 
meltetl with a little potash water, to remove the 
last traces of the oil ; lastly, it is permitted to 
concrete slowly, during which it is crystallized in 
brilliant white masses. Pure spermaceti is white, 
tasteless, inodorous, crystalline, insoluble in water, 
slightly soluble in boiling alcohol ; it forms a soap 
with potash. It is composed of carbon, Hl fJG; 
hydrogen, 12*86 ; oxygen, 5*47. Spermaceti was 
once much used internally as a demulcent and 
emollient, es{)ecially in troublesome catarrhs and 
ysentery. It is at present employed solely as 
an external application, being an ingreilient in 
numerous cerates and ointments. Mr. Beale gives 
84 feet as the length of a sperm whale of the 
largest size, and its diameter 12 or 14 feet. Of 
this huge mass, the head occupies about one-third 
of the entire length, with a thickness little inferior 
to that of the body ; while, as this thickness is equal 
throughout, the front of the head terminating 
abruptly, a.s if an immense solid block had been 
sawn off, this part of the animal hears no small 
rescmblauce to an immense box. The appearance 
of a whale when disturbed, and going what sea- 
men call ‘ head-out/ with his vast bluff head pro- 
jected every few seconds out of water, has a most 
extraordinary ap(>earance. 

The pursuit of the sperm whale is attended with 
much greater danger than that of the (Greenland 
whale, and Beale gives many instances in which, 
in his own experience, bemts were stove in and 
men lost. Stories of fighting whales, he says, are 
numerous, but probably exaggerated ; one, known 
as * Timor Jack,’ is said to have destroyed every 
boat sent against him, till at last he was killed by 
being attacke<l from several directions at the same 
time, thus diverting his attention from the boat 
w'hich made the successful attack. Another, 
known as ‘ New Zealand Tom,’ destroyed nine 
boats successively before breakfast, and when 
eventually captured, after destroying many other 
boats, many harpoons from the various shi|)s 
which had attacked him were found sticking in 
his body. There is one well-authentic/itcd in- 
stance of a vessel being attacked and destroyed 
by a sperm whale. The Aiiiericau whale-ship 
K^sex was attacked by one, which, first pas.-}ing 
under the vessel, probably by accident, came in 
contact with her keel and carried it away ; then, 
turning and rmsbing furiously ui>ou the ship, tlie 
whale stove in her bow ; so serious was the breach, 
that the vessel spc*cdily tilled ami wtuit down. 


Most of the crew were away in Uieir boats at the 
time, but those on board had just time to launch 
their one remaining boat before the vessel sank. 
The boats made for the coast of Peru, the nearest 
land, many hundreds of miles distant; one of 
them was picked up drifting at sea, and three of 
the crew, who were found in it in a state of in- 
sensibility, were the only survivors of the ill-fated 
vessel. 

In addition to the sperm and oil, this species 
yields another product, which is, or was, very 
valuable, although it is the result of disease, and 
one would imagine a very uninviting substance. 
It is the ambergris, a concretion of tne indigest- 
ible portions of the cuttle-fish, which form the 
food of the sperm whale. The nucleus of the 
mass is generally the horny beaks of these 
creatiires, and the substance itself is found in 
the intestines of the sperm whale, or on the 
shores of the frequented by this species. No 
other whale is known to be subject to these 
bezoars. 

Although possessing a range greater tlian any 
other known species of animal, it is only open 
and deep waters which can be said to be the home 
of the sperm whale ; and when found in shallow 
sejis, its generally emaciated condition indicates 
the absence of its proper nourishment ; and the 
readiness with which whole herds precipitate 
themselves stupidly u[)on the sands, shows how 
little they are acquainted with such objects. 

Every favourite resort of the sperm whales, 
although not out of soundings, has claims to be 
considered the site of submerged land. The 
islands of the Polynesia, whicli are its special 
feeding-ground, arc the beacons left by the sub- 
merged Pacific continent. 

Seven species of whales are known to the 
Japanese, — the awo-sangi, iwnstkura, kud-suri, 
inako, iiagass, sebio, and sutukad-siira. Tiie skin, 
which is black in most kinds ; the flesh, which 
is red and looks like beef ; the intestines, which 
from tlieir remarkable length arc called feaklirs, 
that is, an hundred fathoms long; and ail the in- 
ward parts, — are eaten, pickled, boiled, roasted, or 
fried. The fat (u* blubber is boiled into train-oil, 
and even the sediments of the second boiling arc 
eaten. The bones, such as are of a cartilaginous 
substance, are boiled when fresh, and eat or 
scraped, cleaneil and dried for the use of the 
kitchen. Several little things are made of the 
jaw-bones, fins, and other bones, which are of a 
more solid substance, and particularly their fino 
steelyards for weighing gold and silver are made 
of them, and have borrowed their name from 
them. — Middle Kingdom^ p. 258; 

wcM/, CeyloVy p. 68; Ainerican ExpeditwUy p. 24»); 
CapL Sparkes in B. A. S. Journ.y 1852; Ouaelcy's 
Tr. i. pp. 150, 280 ; Arrian y Hist. Ind, cap. 80 ; 
Katmpfer's Japan^ i. p. 188 ; Jlarhvig ; ()\Sh, ; 
(time's Nat, liist, j). 115 ; Smithy p. 230 ; Jerdon's 
Mammals; (Jraijy Catalogue. 

WHAMPOA, A town built on Bankshal Island, 
in the Canton river. Two high islands, by Eiiro- 
peauH commonly called Danes and French islands, 
form Whampoa anchorage, in lat, 23* 64' N. 

WHANGHEE. Jap., Malay. A name de- 
rived from the Chinese Wang, yellow, and Hee, 
root, a species of cane exportetl frt^n China. The 
whanghee cane has a pale, hard bkrk and flexible 
stem, with intervals of about an inch and a half or 
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two inches, and a number of little holes at the | 
knobs. These small canes, with short iiitcrnodes, ' 
are imported from China into England as walking- I 
sticks. 
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Hintoh, . . . 

, Arab. 

Lni, Hiau-met, 

' . Chin. 

Kia-aizeift, 

- 

Hvetle, ♦ . , 

. . Dan. 

Tarw, . . . 

. . Dut. 

Froment, RlcI, 

Bln, Fr. 

Woitzen, . . 

. . Ger. 

Par\i, . , , 

. . Gr. 

Khittah, . . 

. .Her. 

Gehun, , . . 

. Hind. 


rjrano, Formento, . . It. 

Oandum, Trigo, Malay. 
Khanak, .... Panj. 


Gundum, 

Pszenica, 

Trigo, . 

Pscreniz, 

Hvete, . 

Qodnmbi, 

Godumalu, 


. PKR8, 
. Pol. 
. POKT. 
. Rub. 
. Sw. 
. Tam. 
. Teu 


Tho geographical range of the wheat region 
along the Atlantic portions of the western con- 
tinent, embraces the tract lying between the 80th 
and 50th parailels, and, in the country westward 
of the Pocky Mountains, one or two more degrees 
farther north. Along the west coast of South 
America, as well as in situations within the torrid 
zone, sufficiently elevated above the level of the 
sea, and properly irrigated by natural or artificial 
means, abundant crops are often produced. Wheat 
has. from time immemorial, been a staple crop in 
the plains of Northern India, and ♦'specially in 
the Fanjab. The climate and soil arc well fitted 
for this cereal, but, owing to defects and careless- 
ness in the agriculture and harvesting, the crops, 
though excellent, fall short of what most corn- 
growing countries produce. 

Wheat is grown to a great extent in Berar, in 
Coimbatore, and largely in Bunna, and it is now 
largely and increasingly exported from India, viz. : 


1J574-75, 
1875-76, 
laZfh 77, 

1877- 78, 

1878- 79, 

1879- 80, 

1880- 81, 
1881-82, 
1882-83, 


1,069,076 cwt. 
2,498,185 
5,683,336 
6,340,160 
1,044,709 
2.195,650 
7,444.375 
10,863,520 
14,151,766 


R*. 49,04,352 
90,10,255 
1,95,63,326 
2,85,69.899 
51,37,785 
1,12,10,148 
3,27,79,416 
8,60,40,816 
6,07,13,170 


In 1883, Messrs, M'Doiigall Brothers were 
requested by the India Office to take a given 
quantitv of the four representative Indian wheats, 
viz. Indian ‘ fine soft white,’ * superior soft red,’ 
* average hard white,* and ‘ average hard red,* and 
manufacture them into flour by the ordinary pro- 
cess of grinding under millstones ; also that similar 
quantities should be manufactured into flour by 
means of crushing between rollers, according to 
what is known as the Hungarian or roller system ; 
further, that a given quantity of each Hour should 
be manufactured into bread ; that the qualities and 
other characteristics of the flours and offals thereof 
should be severally noted; and that the Indian 
wheata should be severally compared with all the 
leading varieties of home and foreign wheats. They 
reportM that they all possess, in a marked degree, 
Hie same characterisnos of great dryness and a 
distinct beany and almost aromatic flavour, in- 
separable from wheata grown in the climates and 
amis of the tropica* AIm, that the flours are ricey, 
the texture of the bread is too close, and the crust 
is hard and brittle. But these characteristics do 
not detract from their usefulness in any important 
degree. A mUler cannot show skill in his craft 
to greater advantage or profit than in the way he 
selects his wtieats and mixes his gristB, so as to 
produce to best advantage a flour from which 
bread can be made of the colour, bloom, strength, 


and flavour desired, and withal a good yield. 
Messrs. M‘I)ougall pronounced the Indian wheats 
to be exceedingly useful wheats, — in fact, hardly 
equalled, for what is defleient in the English market, 
by any other wheats. Their chief characteristics 
are just those in which wheats grown in the 
variable British climate are most deficient. Their 
great dryness and soundness render them invalu- 
able for admixture with English wheats that are 
in any degree out of condition through moisture ; 
and the great proportions of the wheat harvested 
here have been in that condition for years past, — a 
condition that must prevail in all other than that 
of wheats harvested and stored during fine and 
favourable weather. 

In liondon the lowest points in the 19th century 
AS respects the annual average price of wheat was 
388. 7d. in 1861 ; in 1886 it was 39 b. 4d.; and in 
1864, 40s. 3d. The following has been the yearly 
average price of wheat during the past 26 years : 


Yw. 

B. 

d. 

Year. 

a. 

d. 

Yeor. 

a. 

d. 

1859, . 

. 43 

0 

1868, . 

. 63 

9 

1876, . 

. 46 

2 

1860, . 

. 53 

3 

1869, . 

. 48 

2 

1877, . 

. 56 

9 

1861, . 

. 55 

4 

1870, . 

. 46 11 

1878. . 

. 46 

5 

1862, . 

. 55 

5 

1871, . 

. 56 

8 1 

1879, . 

. 43 10 

1863, . 

. 44 

9 

1872, . 

. 57 

0 

1880, . 

. 44 

4 

1864, . 

. 40 


1873, . 

. 58 

8 I 

1881, . 

. 45 

4 

1865, . 

. 41 

10 

1874, . 

. 55 

9 1 

1882, . 

. 45 

1 

1866, . 
18G7, . 

. 49 11 1 
. 64 5. 

1875, . 

. 45 

2 1 

1883, . 

. 41 

7 


In India, several species and varieties of wlieat 
are grown, viz. : 

Triticum vulgarc, Var. hybernum or winter wheat. 

T. vulgare, Var. restivum or spring wheat. 

T. compositum, Egyptian wheat. 

T. Bpelta, here or apelt. much cultivated in France. 

T. iDonocoocum, remarlcable for its single row of grain. 

That which is chiefly cultivated in England is 
the T. vulgare. Of this there are two varieties, — 
T. ccstivum or summer wheat, and T. hybernum 
or winter wheat ; the former is sown in the spring, 
and the latter in the autumn. Of these vaneties, 
again, there are several different modifications. 

In India, wheat of all kinds is the growth of the 
rabi or spring harvest. The number of varieties 
in the Panjab is not in reality very neat, though 
considerable difference of nomenclature exists. 
Wheat is sown in the months of Kartak and first 
half of Maghar, and is cut iu Baisakh (April). 
Wheat is often sown mixed with barley ; this is 
called goji in the Fanjab, and trikala in Cis-Sutlej 
States ; or with gram, Cicer arietinum, and then 
called bhera ; or the red and white varieties arc 
sown together under the name of jogyon. The 
principal difference observable in Panjab wheats, 
is that some are bearded and some are awnless. 
There are two sorts of the bearded wheat, one 
with a dark-coloured beard, the other wiili a light- 
yellow beard. 

Gerard speaks of wheat at 10, BOO and Captain 
Webb at 12,000 feet on the southern slope of the 
Himalaya. The extreme limit is given at 13,000 to 
15,000 feet. Wheat grows to a height of 13,000 
feet at Lara and Ladang, above Dangk-kar in the 
Spiti valley. In the valley of the Indus, it appears 
at Ugshe and Ohimra at 11,000 to 12,000 feet. 
A wheat, called daud-khani, with a laige and 
very white grain, was introduced from the 
Provinces, and grown chiefly on the banks of the 
Sutlej, on alluvial and irrigated lands. It is much 
used Dv sweatmeat makers on acoount of its being 
so white. It sells, where grown, at about 81 to 
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32 «eerf p^t rupee, always cheaper ihati pammau, arerage delireries, when well cleaned and pr^rly 
being oonaideted inferior. dealt with, can be employ^ iU the proportion cn 

Multan wheat » beardless, and its grain long 25 to 50 per cent, along with hotne-mwn or 
and heavy. It is exported in large quantities to other wheats, such as Americans, possesnng a finO 
Rajputana and to Sind. sweet milky or nutty flavour. Glancing at all 

lour kinds of wheat are grown in Oudh, called the facts, Messrs. M'Dougall think it is . evident 
Ssfeda, MoHlwah (which is awnless), Samodwah. that these wheats afford a lar^r margin of profit, 
and LalUa. The first two arc the best kinds, ana both to the miller and tbii^baker, than any other, 
were sold from 16 to 40 scent per rupee*, according Wheat is largely u^ed in China. It is exdus- 
to the abundance of the season. The other two ively raised in the provinces of Ho*nan, Shen>si, 
kinds are those roost generally sown. When the Shan-si, Shan-tung, and Peh-chi-U. As a rule, it 
wheat crop is from 4 to 6 inches high, It is is sown in winter, dthough occasionally as a spring 
irrigated onCt!S, and then a second time when it cr^. It is usually sown broadcast 
be^ns to flower. It is grown on heavy soils, and Indians best soils yield on the average teh 
generally near the banks of rivers. It is sown in bushels per acre, while England yields near 30 
October. bushels the acre. Sir J. B. Lawes nas raised 43^ 

In Sumbi^ur district, wheat is extensively bushels of 62 lbs. Each additional bushel to the 
cultivated. Ine flour made from it is excellent, acre of the present cultivated area of India is 
as is the bread. equal to the yearly maintenance of 22 millions of 

A beautiful wheat is produced In the Jubbul- people, 
pur, Karsingpur, and Hoshangabad districts, all WHBAT-MIDQE, Gecidomyia tritici^ a fly and 
along the line of the railway to Bombay. its caterpillar, infesting wheat. 

Tl^eat is grown lamly in the Burmese terri- WHEELEn, J. TALBOTS, author of Madras 
lories. The soil of Pegu is too moist, and the in the Olden Time ; The History of India from 
climate too damp for it. the Earliest Ages ; The Geogr^hy of Herodotus ; 

Wheat is grown to a considerable extent in the i. The Vedic Period and the Mahabharata, iL The 
Bara»Mabal district of the Madras Presidency. Ramayana and the Brahmanic Period j Rate and 
AU kinds of wheat contain water in greater or Onrioas Narratives of Old Travellers m India In 
lesser quantities. Its amount is greater in cold the 16th and 17th Centuries, 
countries than in warm. In Alsace from 16 to 20 WHIRLPOOLS. 

per cent ; England from 14 to 17 per cent ; Yay-wsy Burm. 1 01rd>sh, ^ . Pins. 

united States from 12 to 14 per cent. ; Africa and These occasionally occipr in the Ganges and Ira- 
Sieily from 9 to 11 per cent This accounts for wadL A native wnting ot one which he saw near 
the nmt that the same weight of southern flour Koostee, says he saw the water within two or 
yidds more bread than norwem ; English wheat three miles whirling into a cavity several yards 
yields IS lbs. more to the onarter tim Scotch, deep, which, after an interval, disgorged that 
Ali^ama flour, it is said, yields 20 per cent, more wfaicii it had previously taken into it 
than that of Cincinnati* And in general, American WHIRLWIND. 

flour absorbs 8 or 10 Jper cent more of its own Lay-bosv,* . . . Burm. I Olrd had, .... Pxas. 
weight of water in being made into bread than Devil wind, . . . Bko. | Peehaeh, ... * Tan. 
the English. The English grain is fuller and The whirlwinds whidi occur in the deseH west 
rounder than the American, l^ing puffed up with of Kharan, near Ragan in Balnchistan, would 
moisture. To ascertain t|ie amount of water in perhaps be more correctly called by some other 
flour^ take a small sample, say five ounces, and name. They are vast columns of sand^ which 
weigh it carefully ; put it into a dry vessel, which begin by a trifling agitation with a revolving 
ahonld be heated by boiling water ; after six or motion on the surface of the desert, and gradually 
seven honnii weigh it ; its loss of weight shows ascend and expand, until the tops of them am lost 
the cdginal amount of water. to the view, in which manner they move about with 

BomMy wheat is whiter and heavier than that every breath of wind like a pillar of sand, lieut 
from Kattyawar, and prodnoes a greater quanti^ Pottinger taw at the same time 80 of 40 of them 
of aooiie aira floor. That of Elat^war Is smsUer of different dimensiona, apparently from 1 to 20 
and &rker, and produces good flour, thou^ yards in diameter. Those who have seen a water- 
smsHer in quantity, with less aoojie. qmt at aea may exactly conceive the shme formed 

Added to their ch^ess, the thinnem of the skins of sand on shore. Whirlwinds are extremely com* 
of Indian wheats, sm the consequent greatness of mon in the Panjab, and in the oenInJ parts of ^e 
^e yield of flour, must alwayt place them in the Peninsula of India, and someof them are snppoied 
front rank as a tnuler^s whea^ whenever th^ are to be owing to electric actloii. Dr. Adams, writing 
handled with reasonable inteUigence and aklll. of them, bbmrvea that about noon, when the west 
Such unpreoedmited yields of flour as shown ly wind sets in, ebuds of sand sweep across the 
thess wheats, ranging (by ordinaiy grinding) country, penetrating through the minutest ebinka 
from 77*46 to 80*52 per cent»| agamst Sn^U and erevioes. Whlrlwinda are then of frequent 
^«2, and Ame^can ipmg 72*2, epm volmes in occurrence. At a distance they look like re* 
their favour ; and their valus ii still farmr tu* volving Olouds of smoke, shooting upwards 
enmed by another point of mettt of almost equal 200 feet These ^dddal movements often lest 
importance, vln a larger percentage of bread may to upwards of half an hour, sod canty with them 
bedUained than from oUier flotna. IVxrtheben whatever light, imbitatice th^ may encounteri 
of tteae Indian wheam (the flneeoftwUts)« Oh tim afto gUding al^ to some dManco tte 
dayilieywetevalnedonMariLLatieMitket,apKfee dfaao]^. Tim meetbg of too ommdm 
waiQffbmd sa hifl^ m that to American *wii&ts,* cf ahr Is no doubt at mm the efiia, inaamn A 
Mew Zealand, or KngUA* The beaiiy flavouf of as a wUilwind was alwaye eeen to oommonoe «t 
toOttotbmioHnianolaierionspbi^eite the cornera of two nmgm Of bididinge ^ 
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right iingle.<} to eacli other. 1'he followirtg note 
of the loBfl of polarity by the needle duritiff n 
whirlwind ia given in n letter in the Bombay 
Times, May IJO, 1846: — 

* There is a class of magnetic local perturbations 
apparently confinod to these seas, one of which was ox- 
perieiic<!(l by the Qurfh on her late voyage from Aden, 
which wo da not rem«m%KW to have seen noticed by 
mngneticians. When abolit^three hiimired miles from 
Bombay, the people on board the steamer observed the 
atmosphere get suddenly clouded all around with that 
strange lurid Jip]>ear.ancp which indicates the approach 
of a hurst of t.niu or luirricanc. By and by ai.|Kiail*d 
overhead those strange and turbulent vap<nirs com* 
monly uttendaut on a whirlwind or waterspout, and a 
light whirlwind accordingly made its appearance. At 
this time the magnetio virtue of the compass appeared 
to vanish : the needle lost its pedarity and traversed 
equally in all directions. A state of matters so sur- 
prising WAN of short endurance ; the sky cleared with- 
out a tempest, and all went well again. It was, we 
think, about A.n. 1844, that an inchlent of this sort 
was met with by the H, C. schooner Afahi on her way 
from the Persian Gulf. She was surrounded by heaiili 
ful groui)8of whirlwinds and waterspouts ranging about 
her in nil directions, when suddenly the needle lost its 
polarity, and continued for some time useless for the 
purpisc of steering.* 

Dr. Bradley haa clearly catahlished the fact that 
the leaser whirlwinda at all eventa are either due 
to direct electrical agency, or arc characterizefl 
by the moat atriking electrical exhibitions. — 
Potthifjrr'*H Tr. ; y\tiams. 

WHITE ANTS, or Termites, literally build a 
cell rouiul the great progenitrix of the community, 
and feed her through apertures. Whenever build- 
ings are infeated with the doatructive white ants, 
their iiests containing the queen ant will always 
be found in the itnmediat(* neighbourhood ; and 
ns the destruction of the queen ant destroys the 
colony, there is no reason wny any building should 
suffer from this destructive insect ; and instruc- 
tions are now given geneiaily for digging up the 
white ants* ncs^ in the neighbourhood of all 
public buildings.' As a royal cell not unfrequently 
contains two, and sometimos three queens, and 
several royal cells, containing one or more queens, 
may frequently be found in the same nest, the 
ground should be excavated until the entire 
destniction of the nest has placed the destruction 
of all the queens beyond doubt. Vegetable wax 
has been found efficient in checking the approach 
of the white ants. Cultivators of sugar-cane 
know how destructive are the ravam of these 
insectSi and the following is said to be an efhea- 
ciouB, though rather tedious remedy 

Asafoetida (hing), 8 ehlttak; mustard seed 
cake (Surson Ki-knulli), 8 seers ; putrid fish, 4 
seers ; bruised butch root, 2 seers ; muddur, 2 
seers. Mix together in a large vessel With water 
sutneient to m&e them into the thickness of cuid * 
then steep each slip of cane in it for half an hour 
liefore planting ; and, lastly, water the Hnjes three 
times previous to setting the cane, by irrigating 
the water-course with water mixed up with bruised 
butch root, or muddur, if the former be not pro- 
curable. White ants can be completely extiimated 
from a oane plantation by manuring the soil well 
with mustard cake, and stirring it up ooustanHy. 

A mixture of quicklifhc, soap, ana tar, auieared 
where the white ants appear, puta an etfectual 
stc^ to their Inleads. lar, tu^ntiive, kerosene 
olli earth oU, and margosa oil are also valuable ; 
wood*aiAiea also are of valuei sprinkled about the 


otihees of the dwellingH, ami smoking I hem out 
with wet straw ; the Acorus calamus, sli*( ji(*il in 
water, is said to be of use. Sarcostcinmn ficidum 
is employed in the west of India to destroy them. 
The Poona Observer states that tobacco tlecoctiou 
was applied to a piece of ground where for eleven 
years the white ants had destroyed everything ]>ut 
down ; their removal was most cfTcctiially secured 
by the sprinkling of the decoction. Solutions of 
salts, ashes, and quicklime prove temporarily 
cflRcacious ; and if dry S8h<i8 be put into an ant- 
hill, and hot water poured in, the nuts will be killed. 

In existing buildings, auger hole* from the top 
of the beams near the walls may bo bored, and 
fish oil or the earth oil (naphtha) poured in, and 
allowed to find its way into the wood. In short, a 
process similar to creosoting extemporir.ed. Fish 
oil is effectual, and is more readily diffused through 
the wood. 

A coating of tar, creosoting, and impregnation 
with dilute sulphate of copper, by means of 
Boucheric*s apparatus, appear cffccttially to pre- 
serve timber and other substances from the attacks 
of white ants. 

Few timbers (unless they have gone through 
some creosoting or kyaiiizing operation) can bo 
said to be quite impervious to the attacks of white 
nuts. The wood of the Strychnos nux vomica 
is, however, quite proof against them, probably 
owing to the very bitter properties of the timl>cr. 
The sal or Rhorca robusta, also, as far as has been 
observed, quite withstands their attacks. The 
harder timbers of India, such as the iron-wood or 
mestm, the Soymida febrifuga, and the acha or 
Hardwickia binata, are the least susceptible of 
injury by this insect The timbers which have 
pmved least suscnitihle of injury by white nuts 
are teak, pedouk, THncomalee, and rose. 

Like a species of the ant that secretes formic 
acid, BO the white ant secretes terinic acid, with 
which it softens and moulds the soil it excavates 
from the earth to build its mounds and nests. To 
the former it gives solidity when hardened by 
time ; to the nest itself it gives some elasticity and 
a corrugated leathery appearance when moist or 
recently excavated. Should the nest be freely 
handled, it causes some irritation, and stains the 
fingers slightly. Owing to this acid property, the 
white ant earth is in use as an embrocation when 
applied to sprains ot bruises in native medicine. 
In native veterinary practice, it is in general tise 
for such purposes, when boiled with an equal 
portion of cow-dung and applied warm to the 
swollen part, under the name of Leep. 

Kirby and Spence (Introduction to Entomology, 
p. 312) say of the TVrmes lucifugus, a variety of 
the white ant, * These insects seem to be furnished 
with an acid of a very penetrating odour, which 
is perhaps useful to Uiem for softening the wood.* 
Thi» odour to a moderate extent exists in the 
fresh excavated heat of the common white ant or 
Termitidfe. 

The frosted appearance of glassware covered 
with the mud of the white ant, ia caused by the 
acid secreted by this insect, which Snortt 
named termio acid, in an essay sulmiitted to the 
St. Helena Oovemment through the Madras Go- 
vemmeiit in 1862 or 1868, when the St Helena 
Government had offered a prise for the detection 
and destruction of white ants in that colony, which 
was said to cause much dettrucUon to houses and 
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property. — Mr. Simpkins ; Mr. Rohde; Mr. Smart; 
Cot. Simpson ; Dr. llunler ; Captnin R. H. Bed^ 
dome; Captain Danger fcUi ; Col. T. H. Campbell, 
in Proceedings, Madra.^i Military Board; Poona 
Ob.^erver; Dr, Shortt. 

WHITE ELEPHANTS arc reverenced by the 
Burmcfto and Siamese. All the white elephants 
now exifirt.ing in Siam and Burma are of a light 
mouse colour, somewhat of the same tint as iho 
pale freckles to be found on the trunk of almost 
every ordinary elephant. This light-grey is uni- 
form all over, th^ spots on the trunk being white. 
The depth of ihe colour varies greatly. To be 
regarded as a white elephant, it must have five 
toe nails on its hind feet instead of four. These 
are white elephaiits debased by sin. The final 
test is to pour water or. tlie elephant ; if a white 
elephant, it turns red , while n black elephant 
becomes Marker. The colour of the present Sin- 
pyoo-daw of Burma is a mixture of light-browm, 
and dingy, smoke-smirched cream colour. The 
iris ought to be yellow, with a reddish outer 
annulus. Buddhists, since the Christian era at 
least, have venerated white elephants. In the 
Tree and Serpent Worship (plate xxxiii.) there is 
a bas-relief containing a snort epitome of the life 
of Buddha. It bc'gins with Maya’s dream. She is 
represented as lying asleep on her couch on the 
terrace of the palace, and dreaming that a white 
elephant, which is represented in the bas-relief. 
Appeared to her, and, as she dreamt, entered her 
womb. This was interj^reted by Brahmans learned 
in the Veda as announcing the incarnation of him 
.who was to be in future the deliverer of the world 
'from pain and sorrow. This was in the Ist cen- 
tury of tlie Christian era. About 30 years after- 
wards, in the sculptures of the tope at Amaravati 
(plates Ixv., l.xxiv., xci. of the same work), the 
same story is repeated, but with more detail, 
and carried still further. The white elephant is 
brought down from heaven in great state, borne 
in a canopied car carried by Devata, and accom- 
panied by music and dancing. This occupies a 
whole panel by itself. In the next, Maya is re- 
presented as asleep, the wh'te elephant above her, 
as in the former bas-relief. In the other sculp- 
tures she is represented standing, holding a branch 
of a sal tree, and the infant Buddha is delivered 
from her side and received by the god Indra and 
attendant Devata. In the great temple of Boro 
Bud^r, in the island of Java, the some scene is 
represented (i. plate xxviii. fig. 25 of the great 
Dutch work on the subject). Maya is asleep on 
her couch, surrounded by numerous attendants, 
and the w^te elephant appears from heaven, not 
borne in state as at Amaravati, but resting on 
heavenly lotus flowers. He is, however, repre- 
sented as worshipped, at least with the royal 
umbrella borne over him, in the next plate (xxix.). 
These baa-reliefs were executed about the 6th or 
7tii century a.©, — Dr. James Fergusson. 

WHITE GRUB is the Anc^lonycha, sp. See 
Bug; Coffee; Insects. 

WHITE LEAD| Carbonate of lead. 

Aiffidaj, • • • * Abab. PlmiiM owbonas, • Lat. 

Fea-yaen, Fea-tih, OaiK. Suffedali, .... Pbbs. 
Kwaa-fen, Shwui-fea, „ Huthu valliif , . • Tam. 

Plom oamaate, * . Fr, Sibayda. .... Tel. 

Bleiw^, • . . Obb. Xttibedsa, . • • • Tube. 

Omats It* 

ta uiually made by auapending thin {dates of 


lead over heated vinegar, the vapour of which 
corrodes the metal, and converts it into a heavy 
wliite powder. Mixed with oil, it forms a common 
paint ; it is also employed in medicine. — Faulkner. 

WHITE PEPPER. 

Saf&d miroh, GUJ., IIiNr). I Vella mollogu, . • Tam. 
riper album, , . • Lat. | Telia mirrialu, . • Tel. 

The fruit of a slender climbing plant, Piper 
nigrum, gathered after it is fully ripe, and freed 
of its dark coat by maceration in water. It is 
smooth on the surface, and is milder than the 
Mack pepper. The plant is extensively culti- 
vated in Malabar, Sumatra, Siam, Malacca, etc. — 
Faulkner. 

WHITING. fCullcngan mutchic, Dukh. ; Kel- 
lunga meen, Tam. Two or three species of fish 
common in Calcutta are called whiting, from their 
resemblance, both in form and flavour, to the 
European fish of that name. Corvinus coitor, 
Blyth, inhabits the estuaries of the Gangce and 
Irawadi. Ite air-bladder makes excellent isiuglass. 
It is frequentlv seen in the Moulmein basin. 

WIGHT, ROBERT, M.D., of the Madras 
Medical Service, a distinguished botanist, and 
long superintending the cotton experiraonts at 
Coimbatore. He wrote on the Medical Properties 
of Mudar, Madras Lit. Trans., 1835, ii. p. 70 ; on 
the Nuth Grass of the Ceded Districts, ibid. 1838 ; 
on the Flax of Coiirtallum, from the Coromandel 
Coast; on the liSnd- winds of Coromandel, ibid, 
iii. p. 32 ; on the Acclimation of Extra-tropical 
Plants, ibid. v. p. 39 ; on the Cultivation and 
Preparation of Senna, ibid. p. 358. In the year 
1834 was published the first volume of Wight and 
Arnott’s Prodromus Florse Peninsulse Iodise Orien- 
tatis. His smaller work was named Contributions 
to the Botany of India. From 1838, he began to 
print the lllustratioos of Indian Botany, which 
were soon after followed by the leones Plantarum 
Indiae Orientalis, and his Spicelegium Neilgher- 
riensis ; and in addition many papers appeared in 
tile Madras Journal of Science and in the Cal- 
cutta Journal of Natural History. He died at 
Reading in England, about the 18th June 1872. 
His leones Plantarum, in six quarto volumes, 
illustrated with valuable plates, is alone a monu- 
ment of his untiring industry and great ability, 
upon which he expended a large amount of his 
private funds. — Dr. BuisVs Catalogue. 

WIJAO, a sovereign of Ceylon who introduced 
the caste system, and which still prevails amongst 
the Buddhist inhabitants, though condemned oy 
ihe doctrines of their teacher. The Portuguese, 
Dutch, and British Governments have each tried 
to eradicate it. The Aggana Suttan, in the 
Digbanikuya section of the Pitaka, enforces the 
eligibility of all classes, however low, to the office 
of the [iriesthood, which commands the homage 
of the highest ; and the same doctrine is repeated 
in the Madhura Suttan. The Wasala Suttan con- 
tains a'stanxa, beginning with * Maiaobcha Wasala 
hotin,* which runs thus : ‘ A man does not become 
low caste by birth ; nor by birth does one become 
high caste : high caste is me result of high actions, 
and by actions does a man denade himiylf to a 
caste thatis low.* It was found impossible, how- 
ever, to eradicate it, and caste continued to 
tolerated by Sinhalese kings as a social institu- 
tion. In other Buddhist countries, Burma, Siam, 
and Tibet, tibe caste mtem does not exist in any 
form.— Tenneiif^s Cegl0n» 
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WIKSTRiBMIA SALICIFOLIA. 


WILFORD, Colonel. 


WIKSTR.ffiMIA SALICIFOLIA. Dne, and even approach and peck at them. This pro- 

Thilak, .... Bkas. | Bhat-niggi, . . . Ravi, paratory step is followea by the fowler supplying 
A small shntbby plant, which occurs sparingly liimself with a wooden float, strong enough to 
on some of the Panjab rivers in the Himalaya at support him. Using it like a hobby-horse under 
from 5500 to 7000 feet up to near the Indus ; him, he launches himself into the swamp with the 
paper inferior to that from the daphne is made earthen vessel over his head of a similar size and 
from its bark in Kamaon, and it furnishes a kind, and similarly perforated as those indicated 
strong rope at Naini Tal.— JOr. J, X. StewarL above. The Boat is dispensed with in many parts 
WILD BEASTS in India destroy numbers of of the marsh that are sHallow. With a bag of 
human beings and domestic animals. In the seven network tied round his waist, he silently paddles 
years 1876 to 1881, the average number of per- himself along with his hands under water, until 
sons annually killed by them was 20,608, viz. by he gets among the earthen vessels and fairly amid 
snakes, 17,404 ; wolves, 686 ; tigers, 835 ; leopards, the birds. He commences his task by quietly and 
284 ; hyasnoB, 31 ; bears, 98 ; elephants, 48 ; other patiently pulling them down one by one by their 
wild beasts, 1837. legs, and putting them into the bag, which is so 

Of cattle, the average numbers killed annually well adjusted round his person that the struggles 
in the same period was 51,718, viz. by tigers, of the birds do not scare away the rest. Some 
14,12r>; leopards, 16,392 ; wolves, 11,213 ; snakes, use small baskets of wicker-work, with a lid of 
2977 ; hyaenas, 2101 ; bears, 613 ; elephants, 31 ; the same material, which answers the purpose 
other wild animals, 4239. better. When the bag or basket is full, the fowler 

In 1883, the number of wild beasts and venom- recedes to the spot whence he set out on his 
ouB snakes destroyed were, — •' wolves, 4538 ; aquatic expedition, and there empties the con- 
leopards, 3397 ; bears, 991 ; snakes, 254,968 ; tents into a basket large enough to contain about 
tigers, 1557 ; hyaenas, 1014 ; elephants, 2 ; others, four or five times the number of the email one, and 
3780. then begins anew. Large nets are also laid out 

WILD-FOWL. Ducks, teal, etc., are largely on favourable sites, towards which the ducks, etc., 
brought to the markets of the principal towns of are driven, and arc thus taken in great numbers. 
India at certain seasons of the year. An enormous In India may be seen, floating on the surface of 
quantity breed in Tibet, including many Indian the deeper waters, fleets of the Anatidm, the 
species that migrate no farther north. The natives Coromandel teal, Uie Indian hooded gull, the 
collect their eggs for the markets of Jigatzi, Caspian tern, and a countless variety of ducks and 
Qiantchi, and l^ssa, along the banks of the Yarn smaller fowl, — pintails, teal, red-crested pochards, 
river, Riunchu and Yarbru and Dachen lakes, shovellers, ana terns; Fuligula rufina, Pallas; 
Amount other birds, the saras, or giant crane Spatula clypeata, Linn, ; Sterna minuta, Linn, ; 
of India, repairs to these enormous elevations Pelicanus rhilippensis, Gmel. Pre-eminent in 
to breed, but the saras (Grus antigone) breeds size and beauty, the tall flamingoes, with rose- 
also south of the Himalaya, and specimens too coloured plumage, line the beach in long files, 
young to fly are occasionally brought for sale even The Singhalese designate them the * English 
to Calcutta. Eggs are two in number, about 3} soldier birds.’ In China, the fenny margins of 
inches long by 2^ inches broad, of a bluish- white, lakes and rivers, and the marshes on the sea- 
with a few distantly placed rufous mcks and coasts, afford both food and shelter to innumer- 
blotohes. Lake Ramchu is frequented by great able flocks of water-fowl. The banks along the 
abundance of water-fowl, wild geese, ducks, teal, wide delta of the Pearl River and the islands in it 
and storks, which on the approach of winter take are frequented by immense flocks of geese, teal, 
their flight to milder regions. Prodigious num- ducks, and other birds ; and they are likewise 
bora of saras are seen there at certain seasons of very abundant and tame along the inland water- 
the year, and aov quantify of ^gs mar be col- courses. Ducks are sometimes caught by persons 
lected ; they are found deposited near the banka who first cover their heads with a gourd pierced 
Instances have been known of the saras breeding with holes, and then wade Into the water where 
in captivity. The European crane, Oroa cinerea, birds are feeding ; these, previously accustomed 
a common Indian bird, m Scandinavia breeds in to empty calabawes floating about on the water, 
extended morasses, far away from the* haunts of allow the fowler to approach, and are pulled under 
men. It makes its nest, conmstiiig of stalks of without difiiculfy. The wild goose caught on the 
plants and the like, on a tusso^, and often shores of the Pearl River, and the common goose 
amongst willow and otiier bushes. Major Cun- of Chinese farmyards, do not differ much, both 
ningham, in his Ladakh, etc., remarks that be of them being a plain ashy-my odour, with a 
■hot the wild goose on the Thogji, Cbanmo, and large knob at the base of the upper mandible. 
Ohomoriiilake at 15,000 feet ; and Colonel* rates Thu bird and the mandarin docks are both oon- 
and he ahot three teds on the Suraj Dal, a small sidered as emblems of oonju^ fidelity, and a pair 
lake at the bead of the Bhaga river, at an eleva* of one or the other nsudly form part of wedding 
tion df tmwuds of 16,000 feet About two days* proceisionB. The Tuen-yang, as the Chinese call 
journey nom Dehli is the Nujjufghur jhil, a great this duck, is a native of the Central Provinces, 
marsh eovmd with water-fowl. The method of and ia reared cbiefiy for its beauty. It is one or 
capturing them ^ere accords with the practioe the most variegated birds known, vying with the 
ttut obteins in o^er parts of Asia. Earthen hamming birds and parrots in the divemfied tints 
vessels, wide enongh to admit a man’s head into of its piumim if it does not equd them for 
them, andp^oimi^ with amsUhdes, are sliowed brilliini^.---irtffidsit’ Middle p. 263; 

to float about lor days on the surlMe of this tfodber, XT. ii. p. 161 ; Tour of India if JF^etwh^ 
jhll, nntil the duokSi teal, and water-fowl in p. \TennenLS. Nai. Hist p, 2^. 
ganaral, seeing them daily, become quits acous- WILFORD, Oolokel, an officer of the East 
Umsd to the sights and feaileailj swim around India Company’s Bengal army. In the English 
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bnrial-gronnd at Sccholr, the moet intcrcfiting then next to Ueniy T. Colebrookc, the moat die- 
monument ie that of Colonel Wilford. The linguished orientalist in India. His studies, con- 
Hindu nation has reason to venerate the memory sistently carried through more than half a century, 
of this indefatigable Sanskrit scholar, who had placed him at hist the highest authority of the day 
almost Hindttized himsidf by a residence in Bennres nnoti all questions of Sanskrit literature and of 
from 178S to 1822, and who at length mingled his lliudu theology and antiquities, as well aa of the 
dust in the soil of that great seat of Hrahmanical customs and social habits of the taces through 
learning. He wrote Ucmarks on the City of which that literature ai^d religion had come down 
Tagara, As. Res. i. p. an Essay on Egypt, to the present generation. In 1813 he published 
ill. p. 29f> ; DisBeriation on Semiramis, iv. p. 363 ; a poetical trauslation of the Mcgha Duta, an epic 
Account of Ancient Inscriptions, v. p. 135; oil poem of Kalidasa, which obtained a world- wide 
Hindu Chronology, V. p. 241 ; on the Names of tlie reputation ; and he undertook the laborious task 
Cabirian Dcitieis, v. p. 207 ; on the Caucasus, vi. of preparing for the press, from materials collected 
p, 455 ; on the Sacred Isles of the West, ix. p. 32, by Coicbrooke, a dictionary of the Sanskrit lan- 
X. p. 27, xiii ; Chronology of the Kings of Ma- guago with English interpretations. This was 
gaahii, ix. p. 82 ; on the Eras of Vikramaditya completed in 1819, and a second edition was 
and Salivfdiaiia, ix. p. 117. — Tr, of Hind, i. p. 285. published in 1832. It has been the key by which, 
WILKINS. Sir Chnrles Wilkins was the first mainly, the learned of Europe have obtained access 
European who acquired a knowledge of the to this branch of literature. His earliest article 
Sanskrit language. He translated the Hitopadesa in the volumes of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
from the Sanskrit! He tmuslated also into Eng- was published in ^26. It was on the History of 
lish the Bhagavat Gita, from which it was translated Kashmir, from the Raja Tarangini and other 
into the French, Russian, and German, and Schlegel authorities. It attracted much attention, and 
produced a Latin version ; gave a Glossary of was speedily translat-cd and republished in Paris. 
Oriental Terms in the Fifth Report of the Select Every subsequent volume of the Researches of 
Committee on India Affairs,,,, l^ndon 1818 ; fur- this ^ciety contains more than one contribution 
nished a Translation of the' Monghir Inscription, from his prolific pen. Ho compiled, in 1827, a 
As. Res. i. p. 123 ; of Buddal Inscription, i. p. 131 ; History of the first Burmese AVar. He was 
of Buddha Gya Inscription, i. p. 284 ; Observa- employed by the Government of India in prepar- 
tions on the Sikhs, i. p. 289 ; and wrote an Account itig a catalogue of the manuscripts collected by 
of Two Inscriptions from the Vindhya Mountains, Colonel Colin Mackenzie in the south of India, 
ii. p. 167. Jiiithor of a Grammar of the Sanskrit In 1884 he published, under the title of the Hindu 
Jjanguage, London 1808; and Sanskrit Radicals, Theatre, a translation into English, with preli- 
London 1815 . — RenneWs Memoir^ p. 332. minary essay, of four Sanskrit dramas of antiquity. 

WILKS, Lieut.-Col. MARK, author of His- The work was received with very general favour ; 
torical Sketches of the South of India, London for the dramas were found to possess much artistic 
1817, 3 vols. 4to; Translation of an Inscription merit in the combination of incidents and in the 
on a Tambu Paka, ibid. viii. p. 736 ; History of exhibition of character ; one especially, the Mrich- 
Mysorc, London 1810. — Dr. Buist's Cat. hakati, or Play of Toy Cart, is a representation of 

WILLOUGHBY, Lieutenant, of the Bengal the manners and habits of thought and condition 
army. On the 11th of May 1857, with a mind of society in Central India at a very remote 
capable of conceiving, and a heart and hand period. These four dramas, with the Sakuntala, 
resolute and steady to perform, he blew up the previously translated by Sir William Jones, are 
magazine at Dehli. — Tr. of Hind. ii. p. 361. among the most curious relics of Indian antiquity. 

WILLOAV TREES are species of the genus But his name will live in India, and especially in 
Salix ; the weeping willow is S. Babylonica. Wil- Bengal, for the part ho took in promoting useful 
low bark contains, according to Davy, 2*3 per instruction. He jnii'oduced the study of European 
cent, tannin, and that of the J^eicestcr willow 6*8 science and English literature into the education 
per cent. Danish leather, which has a peculiar of the native population. He was the Secretary 
and agreeable odour, and ^ is used for making to the Committee of Public Instruction at Cal- 
gloves, is prepared from kid and lamb skin by cutta, and be devoted himself especially to direct- 
means of willow bark, which is also used in the ing the studies of the Hindu College from the 
preparation of Russia leather, but the odour of date of its establishment. In 1833, the University 
that leather is produced by the oil of birch tree of Oxford having, through the magnificent bequest 
bark. of Colonel Boden, established a Professorsmp of 

WILLUGHBEIA BDULIS. Roxh, Luti-am, Sanskrit, Dr. AYilson was selected for that liberally- 
Hikd. a very large climber in the forests of endowed situation, and was appointed also to the 
Chittapiong and Sylhet Evexy part of the plant office *of Librarian to the East India Company, in 
on being wounded discharges an abundance of succession to Dr. Wilkins. His separate works, 
iftnid caoutchouc. The Ixnit Is pulpy, soft, and published after his return from India, all aimed at 
yellow, and esteemed by the natives. Dr. Mason the wider spread of knowledge in the lore which 
says that W. Martabanica of the forests of Tenas- he bad so thoroughly mastered,-— like his essays 
.lerim produoes a fruit as large as an apple, which and tFauslations of Uie Vedas and PoxMas ; or 
.Europeans sometimes call a kind of n|[. It has like his Sanskrit Grammar and Glossary of Indian 
an agreeable taste, but abounds in a mil^ juice. Terms, for the useful purposes of instru^on ; or 
Its colour is yellow, and it is about the ske of an like his edition and continuation of MiU^ History 
ormm.-^Rdm il p. 67 ; Ma$m: O'Sh. df British India ; or like his Ariana Antiqua, on 

WILSON. Horace BaymanWilson went to India the Antiquities and Coins of Afghanistaii,— with 
in September 1808 as an Assistant-Suigeon on the higher aim of producing a lasting record to 
the EstaUidiment, and was attache to the the inzormatbn of the world at large, 
mint at Calcutta, in assoelailon with Dr. Leyden, He translated from the Simidait into En^isli 
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iho Vishnu Parana; Mrichhakati, or The Toy on tho British Sovereignty in India, 1835 and 
Cart ; Vikraran and IJrvasi, or The Hero and the 1837 ; Translation of the general Sirozch of the 
Nymph ; Uttara-Hama*Obarita, or continuation Parsces, Lond. As. Trans. 1837, iv. ; Letter on 
of the History of Rama ; Malati and Madhava, or Girnar Tablets, As, Trans. 1838 ; Note on tho 
The Stolen Marriage ; Mudra Rakshasa, or The Worship of Vctal, Lond. As. Trans, v. 1839 ; 
Signet of tho Minister; Ratna VaJi, or The Neck- Sermon to the Parsees, ivith an Account of their 
lacc. His prose writings were — a Sketch of the Settlement in India, etc., 1839, 18^:7 ; Notes on 
Religious Sects of the Hindus ; Notice of Three the Kissah-i-Sanjan, or Arrival of the Parsecs in 
Tracts received from Nepal ; on the Religious India, translated by Lieutenant E. B. Eostwick, 
Practices and Opinions of the Hindus ; on the in Bom. As. Trans. 1842, No. iv. ; Vendidad Sadi, 
Civil and Religious Institutions of the Sikhs ; The etc., in tho Zend, with Framji Aspendiargi’s 
Religious Festivals of the Hindus; on Human Gujerati translation, 1842; Zarthusht-Namah of 
Sacrifices in the Ancient Religion of India; on Zarthust Berham, in Persian,^ London 1842; 
the Supposed Vaida Authority for the Burning Account of the Warahs and Katodis, two forest 
of Hindu Widows, and on the Funeral Ceremonies tribes, Lond. As. Trans. 1843, vii. ; The Parsec 
of tho Hindus ; on Buddha and Buddhism ; on Religion, as contained in tho Zend-Avesta, etc., 
the Religious Innovations attempted by Akbar ; Bombay 1843 ; on the Sacred Litem^ure of the 
Analysis of the Puranas ; Hindu Fiction ; on tho Hindus, North Biitish Review, 1844 ; Lands of the 
Medical and Surgical Sciences of the Hindus ; Bible visited and described, 2 vols., Edinburgh and 
Introduction to the Mahabharata ; Introduction London 1847 ; Brief Notes on certain Parthian, 
and Extracts from the Dasot Kumara-Charita ; Bactrian, and Indian Coins, in Bom. As. Trans. 
Account of the Panchatantra ; History of Man- January 1849 ; Memoir on the Cave Temples and 
tragupta ; History of Visruta ; Review of Sir Monasteries, and other Ancient Buddhist, Brah- 
F. W. Macnaghten's Hindu Law ; Review of A, manical, and Jaina Remains of Western India, in 
W. Schlcgers Bhagavat Gita ; Review of Max Bom. As. Trans. Jaimaiw 1850 ; on the Razors of 
^lulleFs History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature; Scripture, with th^ Identifiication of Razor of 
Preface to the Sanskrit Dictionary ; Notice of Kedar, Bom. As. Trans. 1852 ; Second Memoir on 
European Grammars and Dictionaries of tho the Ciavo Temples, etc., ibid. ; India Three Thousand 
Sanskrit Language. He also gave short accounts Years Ago, Bombay 1858. — Dr. BuisCs Cat 
of the Sanskrit dramas, Mahavera - Charita ; WIND. 

Vciii Sainhara; Malavikagni Mitra, or Agni jjara, .... Hind. I Vaya, .... Sanhk. 

Mitra and Malavika; Prachandu-Pandava ; Hanu- Ana, Malay. Qali, . . ^ . . Tam. 

man-Nataka; Dhananjaya-Vijaya; Sarada-Tilaka; Bad, Pxrs. | 

Anargha-Raghava, or Murari-Nataka ; Yayati- In 1831, Mr. Redficld of New York established 

Charita ; Mrigankalega ; Dutangada, or the the fact that storms, seemingly the most violent 
Mission of Angada ; Vidagdha-Mt^bava ; Abhi- and lawless, moved with precision in fixed paths, 
rama-Mani ; Madhurani-Ruddha ; Kamsa-Badha ; and executed their rotative movements with ^most 
Pradvumna-Vijaya; Sri- Dama- Charita ; Dhurta- the regularity of the balance-wheel. He also 
Natoka ; Hasyarnava ; Dhurta-Somagaraa ; Chi- demonstrated that hurricanes in the northern 
tnir-Yajna; Ka^tuka-^rvaava. hemisphere revolve around their centre invariably 

John Wilson, D.D., born in the Be|:wick- in a direction contrary to that of the hands of 
shire burgh of Lauder, 1804, died at Bombay, Ist a watch, and the knowledge of this physical 
December 1878. law of storms, in countless cases has saved 

* From his cradle vessels, and even whole squadrons, from pro- 

He WM a scholar, and a ripe and good one ; hable destruction. Captain Douglas Wales of 

And, to odd greater honour to his age the Mauritius, a sailor of experience and great 

Than man could give him, he died fearing Heaven.* practical knowledge and skill, in a paper on 

He WES the first English scholar to master the the Converging of the Wind in Cyclones, 
originid Zend texts, and he was the first mis- argues that on the margin of these storms, whose 
sionary to educate and adroit to the Christian diameter is often several hundred miles, the 
church two converts from the faith of Zoroaster, wind does not always blow around the central 
Native female education was commenced by him- area of the storm in ooncentrio circles, but fre- 
aelf and his family, and before 1839 there were qiiently it converges or curves inward, in nearly 
native girls* schools established in Bombay and its radial lines, upon the centre of the gale. As it is 
nelghboarhood, under Dr. Wilson’s superintend- in the centre that the vertioose motion of the 
enoe, attended by between three and four hundred cyclone is most intense and deadly, it is of course 
pupils. He delivered lectures on Natural Histoiy, of the first importance to give it a wide berth. 
Ilarfy Church Histo^, Early Indian History, According to the * law of storms,’ as first stated 
Indian Antiquities, uidian Ethnography, and by Messrs. Eedfield, Reid, Dove, and oHiers, the 
the Doctrines of the Bible. His work on the winds within the entire area of atmospheric dis- 
Religion the Parsees was published in turbanoe blew in perfect and concentric circles 
1848. A few years later, his Lands of the around the common centre. Captain Wales, how- 
iUble, a storehouse of Biblical research. His ever, after multiplied observations, shows that 
neat woorks importimoe were his History of this rule is not strictlv observed by the winds, 
the Suppression of Infanticide in Western India ; This important fact does not, however, at aJl 
Exposure of Hinduism, Bombay 1882 ; Lecture overthrow, but confirms Mr. R^field’s discovery, 
on the y«tididad Sa^ 1883; Refutation of The converging of the wind towards the centre of 
Mohammadanism in Oriental Christian SpeetatcM*, the revolving gale, is of course due to the eentri- 
1888, I^bay 1884, 1840: Second Exposure of petal force being greater than the tangentisl force, 
Hinduism, Bombay 1884 ; Letter to Jaina Priests which is the fact observed In tornadoes, 
of Pelitaius Bomtmy 1885, 1887, 1862 $ Disoourie DuH iiorm of India §weeip along the snrfsce of 
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the groun»I sometimes for two or three hundred I There arc thus not only the conditions for causing 
miles, and cause much inconvenience. more rain, now on the west, now on the east side 

Land mul sea breezes occur on the seaboard of this mountain range, but the conditions also 
of all tropical countries, and on all islands in the for the most copious precipitetion. Accordingly, 
tropics. Upon the northern coast of Java, the when we come to consult rain ^uges, and to ask 
phenomenon of daily land and sea breezes is finely meteorological observers in India about the fan of 
developed. There, as the sun rises almost per- min, they tell us that on the western slopes of the 
pcndiculady from the sea with fiery ardour, in a ghate it sometimes reaches the enormous depth 
cloudless sky, it is greeted by the volcanoes with of twelve or fifteen indhes in one day. 
a column of white smoke, which, ascending from These S.W. monsoon winds of India continue 
the conical summits high in the firmament above, tlieir course to the Himalaya, dropping moisture 
forms a crown, or assumes the shape of an along their course, snd in crossing this range they 
immense bouquet that they seem to offer to the are subjected to a lower temperatum than that to 
dawn ; then the joyful sea breeze plays over the which they were exposed in crossing the ghats, 
fiood, which, in the torrid zone, furnishes with its Here they drop more of their moisture, in the 
fresh breath so much enjoyment to the inhabitants shape of snow and rain, and then pass over into 
of that sultry belt of earth, for by means of it the thirsty lands beyond, with scarcely enough 
everything is refreshed and beautiful. The trans- vapour in them to make even a cloud. Thence 
parency of the atmosphere is so great there that they ascend into the upper air, there to become 
they can sometimes discover Venus in the sky in counter-currents in the general system of atmo- 
the middle of the day. In the rainy season the spherical circulatiojn. 

land looms very greatly, and mountains which arc The greatest rainfall occurs on the slopes of 
from 5000 to 6000 feet high are visible at a those mountains which the trade-winds first 
distance of 80 or 100 English miles. strike, after having blown across the grea^t 

In the /fsd jScrt the wind from May to November tract of ocean. The more abrupt the elevation, 
is northerly, and the other six months is southerly, and the shorter the distance between the moun- 
but there are also land and sea breezes. tain top and^ the ocean, the greater the amount 

MonsoonSy Trade- Winds , — Mountains which lie of precipitation, 
athwart the course of the winds have a dry and Sudden storms are common throughout India 
rainy side, and the prevailing Winds of the laii- in the spring. For an hour before sunset, clouds 
tude determine which is the rainy and which the are gathered in the western horizon, which is 
dry side. The weather side of all such mountains illuminated with repeated flashes of lightning, 
ns the Andes is the wet side, and the lee side the accompanied with a continued muttering of distant 
dry. Were the Andes stretched along the eastern thunder, the atmosphere becoming oppressively 
instead of the western coast of America, we sultry. Suddenljr the heavens are furiously agi- 
should have an amount of precipitation on their tated, a brightening space is 8<»n on the horizon, 
eastern slopes that would be truly astonishing ; and they appear rapioly diverging from it as from 
for the water which the Amazon and the other a centre. A few lai^e drops of rain are dashed 
majestic streams of South America return to the downwards with great violence, a whirlwind rises 
ocean, would still be precipitated between the almost instantly, and blows as if it blew its last, 
sea-shore and the crest of these mountains. with, a violence to which Europe is a stranger. 

The same phenomenon, from a like cause, The rain then falls os if a deluge were commenc- 
18 repeated on the mountain aides in inter- ing, sudden and terrific crashes of thunder are 
tropical India, only in India each side of the heard above and around, and hailstones such as 
mountain is mode alternately the wet and the we have read of are often precipitated with most 
dry side by a change in the prevailing direction injurious effect The violence of the storm is 
of the wind. From October to April the north- generally exhausted in about half an hour, 
east trades prevail. They evaporate from the Bay Hailstorms are dreaded in India, as the hail- 
of Bengal water enough to feed with rain during stones are often very large, and sometimes kill 
this season the western sWes of this bay. After man and beast, as well as destroy much of the 
the north-east trades have blown out their season, cn^ 

which in India ends in April, the great arid plains . Typhoon is the European name of frightful 
of Central Asia, of Tart^, Tibet, and Mongolia equinoctial ^les which vex sea and land about 
bmme heated up ; they rarefy the air of the the tropics, in the eastern seas, and down as far 
north-east trades, and cause it to ascend. This td to iV from the equator. ^Hie whole Eastern 
rarefaction and ascent, by their demand for an Archipelago is exdudM from their sphere, while 
indraught, are felt by the air which the south- the whole of the Philippines is within it, the 
east trade-winds bring to equatorial doldrums island of Mindanao alone excepted, l^hoon is 
of the Indian Ocean ; it rushes over into the said to be a word of Chinese origin, mm Ta, 
northern hemisphere to supply the upward draught great, and Fung, tempest It may, however, 
from the heated plains, as the south-west mon* also he from the Arahio Tufan, a storm, and that 
soons. forces of diurnal rotation assist to from the Arahio root Td>f, he did turn, i^hoons, 
l^ve these winds their westing. Thus the south- mlcmes, and tornadoes are great rotatory winds 
east trades in oertein parts Si the Indian Ocean that move along a curved line in increasing oirdes, 
are converted during the summer and early sometimes oentelpetsL In the nmrthem hemi- 
autumn into south-^west monsomia. These eome sphere, the rotatory movement follows a diieetkm 
horn the Indian Ocean and Sea of AimUa loaded contrary to that of the hinds of a dock; while 
with moiduie, and, steildbig with it perpeniBeolarly the opposite talma place in the couthem hemi* 
upon the precipitate upcm Aat narrow sphere. Inmadtlme iiiignige, ^hoonsared^ 

strip of land between this range and the Arehiin gerous tempests wUeh oeenr in the northern part 
Sea an amount of water that u truly astonishing, of the Ghina Bei| dong the southern an^ eiiilern 
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ooast of China, near Formosa, the Basheo 
Islands, the north end of Luconia ; also to the | 
eastwaid of those islands, and betwixt Formosa 
and the Japan Archipelago. These tempesta 
usually blow with the greatest fury near the land ; 
as the distance is increased to the southward 
from the ooast of China, their yiolenoe generally 
abates, and they seldom reach beyond lat. 14^ N., 
although a seyere gale haa been experienced at 
times two or three demes farther to the south- 
ward. Tliey occur in both monsoona. 

A velocity of 60 or 70 miles an hour is a toler- 
ably seyere gale, and a tropical hurricane rarely 
exceeds 100 miles an hour. On the 18th of 
August 1876? however, as the central vortex of 
storm approached Cape Lookout about half-past 
six in the morning, the anemometer was found to 
be registering 188 miles an hour. At this point 
the instrument gave way, the cups being violently 
torn from their stems. It is said, however, that 
an hour and a half after the break-down of the 
anemometer the wind was estimated to have 
attained a speed of 165 miles an hour, or some 80 
miles an hour in excess of what rendered the 
Guadaloupe hurricane so famous in the annals of 
meteorology. This American storm is thought to 
have been the most violent ever recorded. A 
velocity of 100 miles an hour means a pressure 
of nearly half a hundredweight on a square 
foot. 

In one of the most violent tempests that ever 
swept over London, a pressure of only 85 lbs. was 
registered. During a storm in Liverpool in 1868, 
every now and again the wind registered a velo- 
city of 98 miles an hour, and in February 1868 
it was thought to have attained 120 miles an hour, 
and did enormous mischief on the north-west 
seaboard. 

The desert of Kbarazm or Regan, from June 
to September, is liable to destructive hot winds, 
in which man and beast perish, even the hardy 
camel perishing miserably. The Baluchi call it | 
Julot or Julo, the flame, also Bad-i-Simooui, or | 
the poison wind. There is great heat of skin, 
qmckly ending in death. The approach of the 
wind is uaher^ in by an oppressive calm in the 
air, and a degree of heat that affects the eyes ; 
the precaution then adopted by travellers is to 
cover themselves over, and lie prostrate on the 
earth. A curious fact is established by this cus- 
tom, that any cloth, however tliin, will obviate 
the deleterious effects of the Bad-i-Simoom on 
the human body. 

The hot winds on the Oxus at Hissar and in 
Khiva are called Tibbad. The hot wind of the 
Bandy deserts of Central Asia, laden with fine 
dust, blows over Khojend and Khokand, where it 
is called Qann-sal, darkens the atmosphere, and 
kills the sflk-worm. It blows through the Kho- 

1 *end opening into the Farghana valley. At Yar- 
kand, in autumn, a fine dust sometimes for seven 
or eight days fills the atmombere. 

With the Hindus, the aw, or Vaya, and tlie 
winds, or Maruts, are jpenonlfied invoked. 
The maruts are depicted aa roaring amongst tlie 
forests, compared to youthful warriors bearing 
lances on their shoulders, delighting in the soma 
luioo like India, and, like him, the bestowers of 
benefits on their wonhipDers. — Maury's Physical 
Osc^phy; Ihrshurghi ri^ne; Markham* s A?m- 
ba^; Ueid; Capper ^ Piddington^ 


WINE. 

Inub, Khamr, . . Abab. Vinum, Lat. 

Tsa-pyit-ya, . . Bubu. Ba-ongur, . . .Malay. 

Triu. ..... Chin. Pees. 

Vin, Fb. VinhOj^, . . . Port, 

Weto, .... Gbb. Wino, wino-gradnoe, Bus. 

Oinoa, Ga. Brakaha-rata, . . Bansk. 

Dakh-karmad’h, . Hind. Madira, .... ,, 

Ungur-ka-ahrab, • ,, Sarayam, . . . .Tam. 

Vino, . . . .It., Bp. Sarayi, .... . Txl. 

Wines used in the south and east of Asia are 
almost all imported from Europe, only to a small 
extent from Australia. The quantities received 
into British India of wines and liqueurs have been 
latterly aa under : — 

Galls. Rs. Galls. Ra. 

1874 - 75 , 664,921 47 , 46,951 1878 79 , 487,787 41 , 41,744 

1876 - 77 , 464.242 40 , 69,585 1879 - 80 , 443,978 39 , 27,310 

1877 - 78 , 496,733 43 , 60,198 1882 - 83 , 418,173 38 , 46,719 

Wine is mentioned as having been known to 

Noah (Genesis ix. 21), who drank of the wine, 
and was drunken. The allegoiy of the trees in 
Judges ix. 18, speaks of the vine which cheereth 
God and man : and St. Paul (1 Timothy v. 28) 
recommends the use of a little wine for the 
8tomach*8 sake. Before his time Homer had 
said, — 

' The weary find new strength in generous wines ; * 
and Martial had sung, — 

* Begnat nocte calix, volvuntur biblia mane, 

Com Pheebo Bacchus dividit, imperium,* 

which has been rendered, — 

* All night 1 drink, and study hard all day, 
Bacchus and Phosbus hold divided sway.* 

In Europe, in the manufacture of wine ripe 
grapes are trodden by men or cattle in a vat, and 
the juice which is thus forced out is called musk 
The marc or solid parts being mixed with the 
must again in wooden tanks, fermentation soon 
takes place, much heat is developed, and carbonic 
acid gas is copiously disengaged ; the marc now 
rises to the surface of the tank, and when the 
effervescence ceases, the subjacent wine is drawn 
off from below, and the marc then subjected to 
strong pressure. 

If Uic wine be bottled before the fermentation 
has terminated, it has the property of foaming in 
the glass in consequence of the sudden liberation 
of carbonic acid; champagne is thus manufac- 
tured. In ' the preparation of white wines the 
marc is i*emoved oefore fermentation. 

According to Humboldt, the conditions of 
climate essential for the manufacture of good 
wine are, a range of temperature from 62° to 50° 
or oven 47°, provided the winter heat is not 
lower than 88°, nor that of summer below GC or 
rather 68°. At a higher mean temperature the 
juice passes too rapidly into the acid fermenfatioii. 
The manufacture of wme thus becomes impractic- 
able in the plains of India ; moreover, tho rains set 
in so soon after tho ripening of the gvape, that tho 
manufacture of raisins by sun-drying is ^ually 
impossible. Dr. Roylc informs us of the existence 
of laxuriant vineyiuda in Kanawar, bet^/'^en lat. 
31* and 32° N. (or nearly that of Made*. at an 
elevatioD of 9000 to 10,000 feet, the graiw being 
of delicious flavour, and the climate exactly suited 
for both the wine and raisin manufacture. Grapes 
are also abundant in Kashmir, Kabul, and 
Bokhara, and afford both raisins and wine. The 
most celebrated of eastern wines, however, is the 
Sbiras, prepared in the districts of Kbollar, near 
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the village of Bend^mir. There are two varieties, 
red and white, the former containing 15^, the 
latter nearly per cent, of alcohol. 

The Mo 9 aic law prescribes drink *o€erings of a 
particular measure of wine at the ordaining of 
priests, and also at harvest festivals and on other 
occasions of solemnity dining the year. In the 
ancient Greek ritual, not only wine, but other 
drinks were used, and almost each goid and each 
feast had its appropriate libation of liquids as 
well as its offering of flowers, fruit, cake, or flesh. 
Hardly a sacrifice was complete without the use 
of wine. It was dashed over the brows of the 
horned victim when immolated, and poured over 
the cakes which were spread upon the altar. The 
wine to be used at every meal was first offered 
in libatioii to the gods. 

Turks . — Timur aud his ladies appear to have been 
confirmed wine-bibbers. Kuy Gonzales de Glavijo, 
who visited their court as ambassador from the 
king of Castille and Leon in 1403, in describing a 
feast given by Hausada, the wife of the eldest son 
of Timur, says that wheu ^ the ambassadors arrived, 
the ladies werb di inking, aud the way they drink 
is this: An old knight, a relation of the lord, 
aud two small boys, his relations, serve the cup, 
before Hausada, and before the other ladies, in 
this nuiuner; they hold white napkins in their 
hands, aud those who pour out the wine, pour it i 
into small golden cups, w'bich they place on flat 
plates of gold. Those who serve the wine then 
come forward, with the pourera-out behind, and 
when they have got half-way, they touch the 
ground three times with their right knees. When 
they come near to the ladies, they take the cu{>d, 
with their hands wrapped in the white napkins, 
so tlittt they may not touch the cups, and present 
them kneeling, to the ladies who are going to 
drink. ... You must not think this drinking 
is of short duration, for it lasts a long time With- 
out eating. Cano, the wife of Timur Beg, came 
to this feast. After the chinking liad lasted a 
long time, Cano called the ambassadora before 
her, and gave them to drink witli her own hand, 
and she importuned Buy Gonzalez for a long 
time, to make him drink, for she would not believe 
that he never touched wine. The drinking was 
such that some of the men fell down drunk More 
her ; and this was considered very jovial, for tliey 
think that there cau be no pleasure without 
drunken men.’ The ambassadors could not with- 
stand tlie temptation. Neither tlie Jewish nor 
the Christian religion prohibited wine or strong- 
drinks. 

MtUiammadaus.^Thv use of wine is forbidden 
in the Koiun under the word Khainar, which liter- 
ally means anything intoxicating. Persian shialis, 
however, have always been less strict in regard to 
indulgence in wine. Pietro della Valle mentions 
two ordinances of Shah Abbas, the one forbidding 
its use, showing that the reUgious precept had 
failed in effect; and the second annulling the 
piohibitiou, upon finding that the people, especially 
the soldiers, had substituted for wine a liquid pre- 
pa^tion of opium, by which their healtli was 
injured. Wines, by the Persians, are valued for 
their intoxicating qualities, aud n6t at all for their 
flavour. Mazandcrau, bordering the south of the 
Caspian, and Khorasan, the eastern continuation 
of the former province, arc the Lesbos and Chios 
of Uie subjects of the Shah, but thecliaracteristics 


and reputation of their produce have beooiue 
blendea in the wioe of Shiraz. An old Persian 
proverb declares that he ‘ who would live merrily 
should take bis wine fi'om Shiraz, his bread from 
Yesdecast, and a rosy' wife from Yest.* 

Shiraz is famed for its vineyards and pome^pranate 
orchards, the former bending under tne weight of 
the largest grape of any Persian vine, althoi^h 
the smaller imperial fruit of TaurU is most juicy 
and delicate. The principal gardens are situateu 
at the foot of the Zagros mountain, having a fine 
exposure. ‘Apertos Bacchus amat colles.* The 
vines are grown low, and sometimes trained 
over stone walls. At Kasvin tho growers irri^te 
their gardens only once a year, about the middle 
of April, and there is a tradition that the clayey 
soil &U8 treated retains sufficient moisture for the 
season. The vines cultivated in the rising ground 
of Zagros may be divided into twelve varieties. 
First there is Kishmish, bearing a beautiful large 
bunch of white grapes, the berries being oval and 
without seed. This species serves both for wine- 
making and the production of raisins. Damas 
gives a black grape, from which the finest red 
wine, rich and of great durability, is made. The 
vines called after Sainarcand differ; some yield 
bunches 12 lbs. in weight. Then there aro the 
Rischbaba, Askeri, and Tauris varieties, supple- 
mented by a vast number of white, grecu, yellow, 
violet, red, brown, blue, aud black grapes. Thu 
juice is fermented in glazed earthenware vases, 
which are buried in cool cellars. The wine is 
bottled in glass flasks containing about five 
imperial pints, and sold by weight Its taste to n 
foreigner is at first harsh, but after a few trials 
there are few who would not appreciate its 
good qualities. A German connoisseur highly 
praises Uie Shiraz produce, comparing it, indeed, 
to the best growths of Burgundy. Next to Shiraz. 
Teheran, Yezd, Kasvin, Tabreez, ami Isfahan are 
the most important wine-producing places. They 
are all situated ou the southern slopes of mountain 
ranges, aud thus possess the chief requirement in 
viticulture. The modern Persian purcliases his 
wine from tho Parsee, Jewish, or Armenian 
growers, who mix it with arrack, saffron, or tho 
extract of hemp. 

Wine of a red colour is made by the Siah-posh. 
who export it in leather skins. The nobles of 
Kabul each has his own wine-x>res8. llio juice is 
trodden out into a largo eartlum vobsel or masoni'y 
reservoir, from which the juice flows through a 
small hole into a narrow-inoutlied earthenware 
receptacle, and the mouth closed for forty days, 
when a flagon offline porous clay is [ioured in, and 
the mouth closed air-tigiit, with a luting of dough, 
and placed aside to rix>eQ. In Afghaiiistau and 
in the British districts on the N.W. of India, tliu 
vine grows in wild luxuriance, aud iu Kaslunir 
wine is made from the grapes of that favoured 
climate. 

A wine called Kishmisbi is made in Sind from 
dried grapes, and tliat called Anguri, is made of 
the Sind grape at Hyderabad, Sehwan, and Shikar- 
pur. They are sold pure, or strengthened with 
spirit made from raw sugar. 

The Chinese in the cold weather drink a fair 
quantity of wine, but are seldom addicted to 
drunkeuneae. I'heii* wines are crude spirituous 
l^uors, almost altogether unrefined, distilled from 
rice, millet, barley, and other fermented grains, 
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and the pooees of distilling seems to have been 
perfected daring the Mongol dynasty. Grape 
wine was originally brought from certain volcanic 
districts in Turfan, winch has prejudiced the 
Chinese against it, as they consider it heating. 
A wine flavoured with sandal- wood, brought from i 
Siam, was formerly in great repute in China. | 
The celebrated Cheh-kiang wine, called Shau-bing- 
tsiu, is wholesome and in great repute throughout ! 
China ; it has a yellowish colour and sour flavour. 
The Y uen-hwa*tsiu is a weak white wine or spirit, 
flavoured with the flowers of the Passeriua 
chamiedaphne, and reputed to be tonio. The 
Kwei-yuen-tsiu is a red wine. The Pih-luh-tmu 
is a greenish coloured wine or spirit, resembling 
a coi^ial, made at Peh-chi-li and Hu-peh. The 
Feu -tsiu is a kind of strong whisky, ori^nally 
distilled in Fu-chau-fu in Shan-si. The wmes of 
China are taken warm, very soon redden the face,. I 
and culminate in evanescent stimulation. I 

The wines known to Europeans in S.E. Asia 
ore almost exclusively the product of Europe ; | 
little of the wines from the Cape of Good Hope, 
or from Australia, is used. The palm wines^ the 
fermented sap of the several species of palms, are 
very extensively used by all classes of natives, 
but by Europeans they are untasted. 

The wines best known in India are sherries of 
kinds, clarets, champagne, hock; the Sicilian 
marsala is scarcely ever seen under that name. 
The Rhenish wines are often put on the tables of 
the more wealthy, and the Hungarian, Italian, 
and Greek wines are rapidly gaining ground. 
Port or Lisbon are very rarely seen, and the famed 
wine of Shiraz or Kerzerum is wholly unknown, 
though Ahmad of Andabul sang,^ 

* Bring the bowl and pan it round, 

Lightly tune the sportive lay ; 

Let the featal hour be crown’d. 

Ere ’til lost like yesterday.’ 

WINI. Sansk. Winaya, Buum. The Burmese 
book which regulates the life and conversation of 
the Buddhist monks. 

WINNOWING. Matthew iii. 12 wys, ‘ Whose 
fail is in his hand.’ The common winnowing fan 
of the Hindus is square, made of split bamboos, 
aud the corn is winnowed by waving the fan 
backwards and forwards with both hands. — Pu/e, 
p. 169. 

WIRD. Arab. Repeating perpetually some- 
thing out of the Koran ; a supplication or blessing. 

WIRGEL-OOIL, a celebrated temple in Ceylcm. 
It was plundered in 1839 by moormen (Muham- 
uia^ns) from Batticaloa of jewellery to the 
amount of Bs. 6000. 

WISTARIA SINENSIS, D.C., Glycine Sin- 
CDsis, Sims,^ is a twining plant, ope of the 
Fabaoeseand of the section Phaseoles. In China, 
Mr. Fortune saw one which had all the appear- 
ituce of a tree in miniature. Every one of the 
branches was loaded with long racemes of pendu'* 
loua lilac blossoms. At another place he saw a 
Wistaria evidently of great age. It measured, at 
3 feet from the ground, 7 feet in circumference, 
aud covered a space of trellis-work 60 feet by 102 
feet. Thousand of long racemes hung down 
nearly half-way to the ground.— Forfans, Japan 
and China. 

WITCHCRAFT is believed in hj all the races 
of the south aud east of Asia. It still lingers even 
in civilised Britain. Amongst Uie Musaiman wo 


find the flirt distinct expression of the religious 
condemnation of all magic as a sin, because it is 
treason against God. But sorcery of all kinds is 
known and incessantly practised. Much business 
is done in amulets, charms, spells, exorcism, 
mag^o mirrors, cabalistio fijpres, divination, 
sortilege, and the like. But all such proceedings 
and devices are opposed to the true spirit of Islam, 
and are condemned by Musaiman aivines. For 
the ac^iasion of other supernatural beings into 
any kind of partnership with God, in the exeroiro 
of miraculous powers, which are his attributes, 
or the performance of wonders without calling on 
God’s name or aBcribing the gloi^ to him, are 
matters upon which Mulmmma&nism looks with 
a very unfavourable eye. The Bainara race are 
confirmed believers in witchcraft. In one of their 
Berar encampments near Khamgaum, a headman 
had lost some of his cattb by death in a most 
mysterious manner. He came to the conclusion 
that there was a witch in the encampment, and 
resorted to the priest for advice, and agreed 
to give him 60 rupees. The priest performed 
a number of mummeries, and then pointed out 
an old woman as the person who had caused 
all the destruction to the cattle. The woman was 
a wife of another headman, was seventy years of 
age, and was the mother of ten children. When 
the husband of the woman was informed of the 
revelations of the priest, he told his wife of the 
same, and although she protested most earnestly 
against what was said, she was not believed, and 
the husband and two of his sons led her to a 
lonely place in the jungle, and strangled her with 
a rope. The two sons then dug a grave and buried 
the poor woman. The father aud his sons were 
condemned to death. 

So late os the year 1863, an old man of 80 
was swung for a wizard in the hill stream at 
Little Hedlogham, in Essex, aud died from it 
In the wild tract in the extreme south-west of 
Udaipur, in 1871, the headman (Gountbee) of a 
Bhil village was taken ill, and one Lemba Bhaguri, 
a bhopa or witch-finder, was employed to dk- 
cover the witch who had caused his sickness. 
That man’s account of what happened, given before 
tlic Political Assistant at Kotra, was as follows : — 
‘Dhuna Doongri took a handful of grain, and, 
having waved it over the body of the Gountbee 
Sukra, asked me to look at the grain. I looked at 
it, but 1 never spoke or said a word, nor did 1 
show that any one was a witch. I remained per- 
fectly silent. On this, Champa, Knolo, and the 
lour sous of Sukia said to me, “ Why are you silent 
and do not speak? We have already arranged 
everything : Deeta, Loi's wife, is the witch, and 
she has inade the (^unthee ill ; let us go and put 
her to the test.” On this every one rose, went and 
seized Deeta, and took her to the water and put 
her to the water test (which is the f ollowing 
A bamboo is embedded at the bottom of any inece 
of water. The accused ^s to the bamboo, nolds it 
and by it descends to uie bottom. In the mean* 
time one of the villagers discliarges an arrow from 
his bow, and another villager runs to pick it up 
and bring it back to the place it was launched 
from. If the unfortunate woman is able to remain 
under water until this is done, she is declared 
innocent, but if she oomes up to breathe before 
the arrow is returned to the bowman, she is a true 
witcb, and must be swung as such). The bow«- 
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man was Kuiula Kasota, his father’s name Nur- to swing Chundoo as a witch at a little distance 
hingh, of village Khara. The fetchers of the outside the city. The poor woman, was taken to 
arrow were two of Sukra’s sons, Kumla and Joyta. a banyan tree and swung from her wrists, her 
I was idso present at the time of test The eyes, as is customary on such occasion^ l^ing 
woman failed in the test, and thus became a witch, banckged with red chillies. The swinging was 
At this a great outcry was raised, and the woman carried out under the direction of AH Kotwal, 
was seized and tied up and taken away. I re- the bhopa being also present on each day to obtain 
turned to my home.’ Other evidence, however, Uie witch’s confession. She refused to confess 
showed that, after looking at the grain, Lemba or exorcise the Baniya, whom she upbraided for 
had declared Deeta the witch. What happened having taken her cattle. After swinging for four 
then may best be told in Deeta’s own words days, the unfortunate creature died, and orders 
* Seven ^hils of Jhanjur and Kumla of another were given to the Bhila to bury her. The swiUg- 
village &me tp my house and told me I was a ing of alleged witches was of common occurrence 
witch, and that I had made Sukra Gounthee ill. in the Bhil tracts before the Mewar Bbil corps 
They seized me, saying, Come and undergo an was raised at Khairwara, but rarely happens now- 
ordeal.” 1 agreed, and went with them. They a-days. The belief in witches is widespread, 
put me to the test of taking out a rupee from Juvini tells us that from time immemorial 
heated oil. 1 twice took out the rupee from the women had been addicted to witchcraft in Turke- 
buruing oil without injury to myself, and was stan and Transoxiana; witches were called in to 
innocent. They allowed me to go home. At the sick p^ple, and practised spells and incantations 
time of undergoing the ordeal, my husband Deeta by wnich they pretended to drive away diseases. 
Loi and his elder brother Lalla were present on — P. Anninius Vambery^ Bokhara^ p. 143; Pioneer. 
my part. A month after this the above-named WITHANIA COAGULANS. Dun. 
seveo Bhils agiun came to my house, seized me, Panir, . Himd., Paw. 1 Spin bajja, . . Tb.-1nd. 
and said Utey' yrould put me to the water test. Khuniaria, . . Bavi. Khumazare, . . „ 

They took me to the river and told me to perform KuUlana, ... ,, | Makhazura, . . „ 

the test I refused, and did not enter the water ; This plant grows in the southern parts of the 
tliey then took me to a tamarind tree behind Panjab near houses or Helds, seldom in the desert. 
Sukra’s house, and applied a bandage of red The Afghans use it for coagulating milk ; its seeds 
chillies over my eyes, tied me to a rope head in colic, and its bitter leaves as a febrifuge. It is 
downwards from the tree, and began to awing me also a veterinary medicine. — Ilonig. ; iitewart ; 
backwards and forwards. They swung me for Powell. 
two whole days ; the third day they swung me WITHANIA SOMNIFEBA. 
till 12 o’clock A.M. They, thinking me then dead, Asgand nagori, . . Hind. I Aahwa ^andha, . Hind. 

undid the ropes, and left me there. Budda lagaud, .... „ | Lai kuti, . . . Panj. 

Paigee, who belongs to my father’s village, and Its long white root is used as a diuretic and a 
whom I call brother, took me to his house and deobstruent ; its leaves, bitter and narcotic, use- 
attended to my wounds and my inanimate state, ful in special diseases and in swellings, and exter- 
Having a little life in me, 1 recovered.’ The rope, nally in carbuncle ; it is said also to improve the 
it appeai*ed, had been tied round her ankles, complexion. — Powell. 

During the swinging the Bbils kept on shouting WITl’OBA or Vithoba, one of the many sub- 
and urging her to confess. They used to take ordiuato incarnations of Vishnu. It took place 
her down at night, but not to untie the rope, and at Pauderpur, a town about eighty miles to the 
they gave her food. Two of the neighbouring south-east of Poona. The Brahmans speak of it 
Thakurs tried to stop the swinging, but tbe Bhils as an event of not very ancient date, but say that 
would not obey ; but at last a period was put to it is recorded, perhaps prophetically, in the Bhaga- 
^ further torture, either by the influence of the vata. A splendid temple is there dedicated to his 
Mewar Vakil, or by the impression that its victim worship. He is represented sculptured in atone, 
was already dead. The Political Assistant sen- of the size of a man, standing with his feet parallel 
tenced Lemba to Hve years’ imprisonment in the to each other, with his hands upon his lips, the 
Ajmir jail. The punishment of the villagers who fingers pointing forwards ; he is covered with a 
swung tbe woman liad been committed by the sort of raised hat, crowned with a linga; his hair 
Durbar to a neighbouring chieftain, and he is plaited, and turned up. Wittoba is also wor- 
executed it in such a barbarous manner as to call shipped at Alundi, but his principal slirine is at 
for severe animadversion on the part of the British Panderpur, on the Bbima, to the westward of 
political officers. Sholapur. Wittoba is a god of very questionable 

In 1872, in the Bhil country, a Baniya of Kushul- orthodoxy, but be is very popular among the 
wb, by name Fatta, was very ill, and he and bis Mahrattas. The same is the case with Kandoba, 
family fancied he was bewi^ed. The Baniya who is yet more popular among the lower orders 
himidf beUeved that his liver was being devoured of Malirattas, ana, if possible, less orthodox : they 
^ by the wemm Chundoo, described to be 70 to 80 are probably the ancient deities of the Manratta 
pars of age, whose cattle he had previously taken race. 

p satisfaction of a debL He consequently sum- WOAD, a dye yielded by Isatis tinotoria, X., 
/^laoned,' from a neighbouring village, the witch- said to have been used by the ancient Britons, 
finder Vosta, who performed the usual incanta- prior to the Roman conquest, to stain their i^in a 
tions called Kmlee, and confirmed the Banip’a blue colour. 

Sttspiciona ; and Badria Tarri, one of the Bbils > WODALA, a seafaring race on the coasts of 
present, recommended that Chundoo should be Girierat and Cutch. 

swung. Chundoo was sent for, taken to the WODEN, supposed to be the Buddha of Hindu- 
kotwali, aud confined there. After an interval of stan. 'PKe name cazng from the east to Europe 
a few days, some Bhils were summoned, aud paid just when active missionaries were spreading 
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Buddhism on all sides ; and the fourth day of the 
week is Wednesday in the west, and Budhbar in 
the east Beyond these names, however, there 
is no similarity between the gentle ascetic Sakya 
Muni, to whom this appellation is given in 
Buddhist countries, and the fierce warrior who 
came to Europe. 

WOFTANGIL. Kash. A grass of Kashmir, 
from which is prepared a yellow dye forshawl-wool. 

WOLAR, a lake near Srinuggur in Kashmir. 
WOLF. 

Cams lupus, Linn. | 0. palipes, Sykes. 

Deeb, .... ARAB. Bherija, Laiidga, . Hind. 

Tola, .... Cam. Lupo, Lupa, . . . It. 

Vulf, .... Gkh. Lupus, .... Lat. 

Lukot, Gr. Vnka Sansk. 

Zeeb, .... Hrb. Lobo, Loba, Lupia, . Sr. 

The wolf roams over British India, never 
singly, but always in large or small packs. If a 
single one appear, it may be assumed that others 
of the pack are near. They are bold even in the 
vicinity of towns, scarcely moving off from horse- 
men ; and in Central India, Oudh, and the Pan jab, 
they destroy large numbers of children, and even 
full-grown men and women. In this case two 
wolves would attack, one stealing up behind and 
Seizing the victim by the neck, while the other, 
coming swiftly up, tears out the entrails in front. 
In the seven years 1875 to 1881, 4452 persons 
were destroyed by wolves in India. Their ordi- 
nary prey are deer and sheep, and in pursuit 
they display great sagacity, throwing out flanking 
parties on surrounding the game. Recently a 
sambur deer was seen to run close up to a raihvay 
train in Berar, but halted as the train moved 
on ; looking beyond, a body of wolves u ere 
observed in its pursuit. 

Wolves arc numerous in the neighbourhood of 
Sultanpur, and, indeed, all along the banks of the 
Gumti river, among the ravines ihat intersect 
them ; and a great many children are carried off 
by them from towns, villages, and camps. Hardly 
any of the Hindu population, save those of the 
very lowest class, who live a vagrant life, and 
bivouac in the jungles or in the suburbs of towns 
and villages, will attempt to catch or kill them. 
All oUicr Hindus have a superstitious dread of 
destroying or even injuring them ; on whose 
band a drop of wolf^s blood has fallen, believes 
himself doomed to destruction. The class of 
little vagrant communities above mentioned, w ho 
have no superstitious dread of destroying any 
living thing, eat jackals and all kinds of reptiles, 
and catch dl kinds of animals, either to feed upon 
themselves, or to sell them to those who wish to keep 
or bunt them. Wolf-boy; Colonel Sleeman men- 
tions instances of children brought up by wolves. 
— Rajasthan^ i. p. 466 ; Sleeman's Journey^ p. 206. 

WOLFF, Reverend JOSEPH, a native of Ger- 
many, a Jew convert to Christianity, domiciled in 
Enguukd, who travelled as a missionary to tlio 
Jews through Central Asia, to Kabul, to Jedda, 
and to Bokhara ; in 1844 he made a noble effort to 
release Colonel Stoddart and Capt Conolly. 


WOMAN. 

Amraah, • . • , Arab. Aurat Hind. 

Vifmami, • Anglo^Sax. Donna, It, 

Wimana, , „ Mulier, .... Lat. 

Wimman, Wemaan, „ Zan, Pkus. 

Femme, Fb. Huger, Nr. 

Fiau, Weib, . . . Ger. . . Tam., Tel. 

lahsha, , . * . Heo. 


The respective numbers of men and women in 
the world are usimlly accepted as being about 
equal, but in the 1881 census of British India 
the women of that country are 5,991,881 fewer 
than the men, the respective numbers being 
129,941,851 males and 123,949,970 females; and 
it has shown also that the proportion varies greatly 
in the several provinces, and that in Bengal, 
Madras, Mysore, and Travancore, the women pre- 
ponderate — 

Malts. r«males. | Makra. Vamalaa. 

BengAl, S4, 626, £>91 34,911,270 Mysore, . 9,086.842 2,100,340 
Madns, 10,421.043 15,749.588 1 Travaneore. 1,197.1B4 1,204,024 

This difference in the relative proportion of the 
sexes has been receiving the attention of the 
British Government during all the 19th century, 
and the surmise has been that it has resulted from 
neglect and murder of the infant ^irls, as all classes 
throughout Asia value male children, and some 
of the races are known to have been guilty of 
female infanticide. It was practised amongst 
the Arab tribes until forbidden by Mahomed. 
Several of the clans of Rajputs and Jat of India 
have notoriously destroyed their infant girls, and 
with the Chinese poor the new-bOrn girls are 
not unfrequcntly depiivod of life. Since the 
early years of the 19th century, the British in 
India liave been endeavouring to suppress this 
crime, and in several of the suspected localities 
the numbers of women and girls have been in- 
creasing, but ill the Census Report of 1881 an 
opinion lias been suggested that amongst some of 
the Rajput clans more male than female children 
are born. 

In the vast regions of Southern and Eastern 
Asia, the personal appearance, apparel, mental 
characteristics, and social position of women are 
as varied as the tribes and races of which they 
form a part. In the Sareda Tilaka, in a monologue 
of later date than the play of Mrichchakati (which 
was of the Ist century of the Christian era, but 
still of comparative antiquity), there is a descrip- 
tion of various women of India. * There goes the 
maid of Gurjara (Gujerat), blooming as with 
perpetual youth, having, eyes like the chakora, of 
the complexion of the yellow rochana, and a voice 
musical as that of the parrot. She wears anklets 
of silver, hiigi? eai -rings set with pearls, and her 
bodice in buttoned below the hips with gems. 
The matron of Maliarashtni proceeds yonder, her 
foiehead Htained witii saffron, and with silver 
chains upon her feet; she wears a coloured veil, 
and a girdle round her loius. A Chola female 
(south of India) approaches, whose cheeks are 
tiuted with saff ion, and whose dress is embroiden d 
with the buds of llie lotus.’ 

In the south-west of Asia the Circassian and 
Georgian girls, and in British India the Rajputui, 
are the inoi'c famed for their personal appeamuce. 
The Circassian girls are not strikingly bandsOniC, 
but they are well formed, and very clever and in- 
telligent. This makes them engaging, attractive, 
gracious, and affable, and they soon acquire iuiiq- 
eiice in a Turkish family. Georgian women 
handsome, but much inferior to the Circassian 
in menial qualities. 

At the present day, in countries where Muham- 
madan inaunerH prevail, and now including India, 
the wonit'ii in the streets have a much meaner 
appearance than the men, because women of the 
better class are so little abroad. Their more 
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common costume are bodice and gown, or cloth 
worn in the form of a gown. Some of the Muham- 
madan women haye trousers ; and tiie women of 
all the races make a display of jewellery, often, as 
with the Marwari women, consisting of weighty 
ankletsorbracelets, or, as with the Binjora women, 
of deer-bom rings covering the forearm, and 
most of the races have rings for the fingers, toes, 
ears, and nose. The ta-mein wrapper of the 
Burmese women is so narrow that me left limb 
is exposed at every step. The Teyati women of 
Travancorc and Malabar, and the Namburi women 
in their households, have no covering above the 
waist. Until 1871, the Juanga ,'jyomen of the 
Northern Oircars had two bunches of leaves as 
their sole attire. 

The Miri women on the N.E. frontier wear a 
small petticoat woven of filaments of cane, about 
a foot in breadth, and tight round the loins. The 
Abor women, also on the N.E. frontier, have often 
no other covering than three to twelve shell- 
shaped embossed plates of oell-metal suspended 
from a string round Uieir loins ; and lastly, the 
Mincopi men and women of the Andamans are 
nude. 

In social life, the women of the Muhammadans 
arc strictly secluded. In this respect the Asiatic 
races have had different customs from the most 
ancient times. Woman with the Accadians was 
deemed the equal if not the superior of the man. 
We learn from tlio book of Esther that amongst 
the early Persians ladies were even admitted to 
banquets and received strangers in their own apart- 
ments, whilst they resided liabitually in houses 
separate from the dwellings of the mcu. Amongst 
the Hindus of the ancient Vcdic times, the women 
seem to have freely moved about. The rishi and 
liis wife are described as conversing on equal 
terms j go together to the sacrifice, and practise 
austenties together. Lovely maidens go in a pro- 
cession, and grown-up daughters remaiu without 
reproach iu their father’s bouse. In the Mudra 
H^shasa, a Sanskrit drama, Chandragupta asks, 
‘Why are not all the citizens with their wives 
abroad and merry-making ? ’ There must also, 
however, have been other habits in those days, and 
notices occur indicative of the seclusion of their 
women. Panini uses the term Asuryam Piisya, one 
who never sees the sun, as an epithet for a king’s 
wife. In the Kamayana occurs the word Ava- 
rodha, fenced or guarded place ; it is used for the 
women’s apartments. And Rama says to Vibhi- 
shana, that in great calamities, or on the occasion 
of marriages, at tlie public choice of a husband bv 
maidens, it is allowable for all the world to look 
upon women. The king, wlicn withiu the palace, 
used to be attended by women, his giuuros, and 
other troops. Strabo says, ‘Regia corpus mulicres 
cuiunt,' ea quoque de parentibus empire, qui regem 
cusiodient, et reliquis exercitus maoent extra 
portas’ (iv. 16, p. 228) ; and at the present day, 
iu Hyderabad iu the Bekhan, noble families still 
retain arm^ women as guards of their households, 
while ii&riy all the women of tlic Aryan and non- 
Aryan Hindus, aud idl those of the Mongoloid 
races of Further India, have their share of all the 
outdoor work of their establishments, and of all 
the amusements and sight-seeing. In Buddhist 
Burma, all the young move about unrestrainedly, 
dressed in their gayest and best, and their women 
engage largely iu trade, aud this is applicable 


to the emstoms of the Siamese, Chinese, and 
Japanese. 

IU Burmese Buddhism there is np differ- 
ence between man and man but tliat which is 
estabUshed by superiority of virtue, and hence it 
is that the state ot woman among Buddhists is so 
very much higher than it is among oriental peoples 
who do not hold by that faith. Nevertheless, in 
India, among the Mer and Rabarl, the wife is the 
head of the house, pa^s all accounts, and transacts 
business. The secluuon of the women practised 
by the Muhammadans is part of their religious 
law ; it is laid down in Hie Koran that they are 
only to be seen by the nearest relatives, by children, 
or by eunuchs, and the custom has to some extent 
been copied by the wealthier Raiputs and other 
Hindu races. In Southern India, the female 
attendants of the Muhammadan ladies are desig- 
nated Moghulani. 

.Many Hindu and Muhammadan women have 
taken a part in the political life of India. At the 
present day the Begum of Bhopal is following in 
the footsteps of her mother, and is ruling iier 
territory with justice and success. Their ancient 
Sanskrit dramas relate how Draupadi being in- 
sulted led to the war of the Yadava and Panchiva ; 
how Sita, being carried off by Havana, led Rama 
to invade the Peninsula ; how Nala in his love for 
Damayanti became an exile ; how Raja Bharti in 
losing Pingala left the throne of Avanti. These 
may be only talcs; but iu historic times, a.d. 1175, 
tbe rape by Prithi-raj of the princess Sanjagata, 
the daughter of the king of Kaiiouj, led to tlie 
destruction of the Hindu rule ; and in the present 
century, Kishen Koour, a daughter of the Maha- 
rana of Udaipur, was celebrated for her beauty. 
The rajas of Jeypore and Jodhpur both demanded 
her hand in marriage, and for some years Raj- 
putana was the prey of foreign invasion and civil 
war. To restore peace, Iier parents, in 1809, were 
obliged to consent that poison slxould be admin- 
istered to her, which the victim, for the sake 
of her country, unhesitatingly drank. The sacri- 
fice, however, brought no peace to Rajputana. 
An easy cynicism has fuimished even a recent 
Hindu writer with derogatory thoughts of womeu 
and the three most prolific sources of litigation arc 
said to be chattels, women, and lands. A imtivc 
couplet io this effect runs, — 

* Zan, Zamin, Zxir, 

Tinoti kasyah ka gliur.* 

But modern Him! us consider that the good for- 
tune of a husband depends on that of the wife ; 
hence a woman is considered as an emblem of 
Luck! or Lakshmi, the goddess of fortune, and 
Hindu poets almost invariably represent women 
os amiable and affectionate. In this they might 
have given a lesson to the bards of more loftv 
nations, aud particularly to the Greeks, who both 
in tragedy aud comedy pursued the fair sex with 
implacable rancour. Aristophanes is not a whit 
benind Euripides, although he ridicules tho 
tragedian for his uiigallant prox>erisiti(:!S. 

In the Sanskrit drama, tho tmssiou of Malati is 
equally intense with that of Juliet; but her uu- 
copquerable reserve, even io the extent of denying 
utterance to him she loves more than life, is a 
curious' picture of the restiaint to which the 
manners of Hindu wjpxen were subjected, even 
whilst they were in raioymeut, as appears from 
the di^a, of considerable personal freedom. 
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A Sanskrit drama Bays, — 

* A woman'i blisi is found, not in the smile 
Of father, mother, friend, nor in herself ; 

Her husband is her only portion here, 

Her heaven hereafter. If thou indeed 
Depart this day into the forest drear, 

1 will precede, and smooth tho thorny way. 

A gay recluse, 

On thee attending, happy shall I feel 
Within the boney-soantM grove to roam. 

For thou e’en here const nourish and protect } 

And therefore other friend I cannot need. 

To-dav most surely with thee will I go. 

And tnus resolved, 1 must not be deny*d ; 

Hoots and wild fruit shall be my constant food.* 

Another author makes a loving woman say to 
her husband, — 

* But without theo e’en heaven would lose its charms.* 

' Pleased to embrace thy feet, I will reside 
In the rough forest as my father’s house. 

Void of all other wish, supremely thine, 

Permit me this r^sspect,— 1 will not grieve, 

1 will not burdeii thee, — refuse me not. 

But shouldst thou, Baghuvu, this prayer deny, 
Know, 1 resolve on death.’ 

The Uttura-Kama-Gharita, the Vikrama and 
IJrvasi, and the Mudra Rakshasa, contain many 
illustrations of the Hindu woman’s love and 
affection, lu the latter piece occurs an exannple, 
ill comparatively humble life, of the strong affec- 
tion of a Hindu wife. Ghandana Dos, like Antonio 
ill the Merchant of Venice, is doomed to die to 
save his friend. His wife follows him to the 
scene of execution, witli their only child, and the 
succeeding dialogue ensues, — 

* Chand. Withdrnw, my love, and lead our boy along. 
Wife. Forgive me, husband, — to another world 
Thy steps are bound, and not to foreign realms 
Whence in due time thou homeward wilt return ; 

Ho common farewell our leave-taking now 
Admits, nor must the partner of thy fate 

Leave thee to trace thy solitary wuy. 

(?hand. What dost thou meau ? 

Wi/e, To follow thee in death. 

CJiund. Tliiuk not of this, — our boy’s yet tender years 
Demand affectionate and guardian care. 

Wi/c, I leave him to our household gods, nor fear 
They will desert his youth ; Come, my dear boy, 

And bid thy sire a long and last farewell. 

Thus could I sweetly pass a thousand years.’ 

Woman has ever been held in higiier honour 
amongst tho Teutonic nations than amongst those 
of the south of Europe or of the east, and has 
contributed, by tlie elevating influence she was 
|>ermitted to enjoy, to their moral exaltation and 
martial superiority. Talcs of the Hindus turn 
upon tlie wickedness of women, the luxury, pro- 
fligacy, treachery, and craft of the female sex. 
Tho Pancha-tantra contains many stories of the 
objectionable character now mentioned, and these 
have been repeated in all the literature emanating 
from that ancient book ; but the Hindu woman’s 
attachment to her parents, her brothers and 
Bisters, her husband and her children, is clta- 
racterized by all the devotion and unselfishness of 
woman’s love. As manager and mistress of a 
household, she exhibits an energy and] concentra- 
tion not uways to be found amongst the more 
favoured mothers of the west. 

The doctrines of the Hindu religion hove been 
singularly careful to protect the female sex aud 
infants from violence, and^t has been declared 
unlawful to put a woman tb death for any offence 
whatever. A Sonskrit sloka runs,— 


Shut gao wudbe vepra, 

Shut vepra woilhe ittreea ; 

Shut istreea wudhea bala, 

Shut bala wudhe muretha.’ 

* To kill one Brahman is equal to one hundred 
cows ; to kill one woman is equal to one hundred 
Brahmans; to kill one child is equal to one 
hundred women ; to kill one hundred children is 
an offence too heinous for comparison.* 

Tacitns tells us that the Germans deemed the 
advice of a woman in periods of exigence oracular. 
So does the Rajput, as the bard Ghund often 
exemplifies, and hence they append to her name 
the epithet Devi (or, contracted, De), godUike. 
But notwithstanding the prevalence of this feeling 
amongst Rajputs, with this once martial race, 
from ancient times, leading the females captive 
appears to have been the sign of complete victory. 
Rajput inscriptions often allude to a conqueror 
beloved by the wives of his conquered foe, and in 
the early parts of Hebrew Scripture the same 
notion is referred to. The mother of Sisera ( J udges 
ver. 31) asks, * Have tliey not divided the prey ; to 
every man a damsel or two?* To a German 
mioa, says Tacitus, the idea of a woman led into 
captivity was insupportable, and to prevent this 
the Rajput performed the johura sacrifice, when 
every sachse (branch) is cut. 

Muhammad Kasim, nephew of Hejaj, governor 
of Basra, was sent with a force to take Sind, then 
under Dabir (about a.d. 711, a.h. 92). He took 
Dewal, defeated and took prisoner a son of Dafair, 
advanced on Ncrun (the modern Hyderabad), and 
took Sehwan. He subse^ently advanced on Alor, 
where he cncount'^red Dahir, who was defeated 
and slain. His widow defended the city, but 
ultimately the women devoted themselves to the 
flames, which they lighted themselves. The 
Kajput garrison battled for the sacrifice of them- 
selves, and perished fighting. The city was taken 
by assault. All the men in arms were slaughtered 
in the storm, aud the women and children reduced 
to bondage. 

Many of the Tbu|p attributed the discovery of 
their system by the British to some of their 
pities having occasionally murdered women ; and 
with the predatory Mang race of the Dekhan the 
j^ersoDS of women have been religiously respected 
m their dacoity expeditions, no violence being 
ever offered to them under any circumstances. 
On no occasion will the Mang lay hands on the 
sex, nor will they despoil them of such of their 
wearing apparel as may be on their peraons, 
threats being mainly the means employed to induce 
them to give up the property in their possession. 

^farriage . — Aryan and Turanian races, iu the 
selection of their wives, follow very different 
customs. The one is oxoganuc, taking wives 
from other tribes than their own ; and th<i other 
endogainic, taking tliem from their own tribes* 
The Warali tribes ai'e divided into sections, and 
no man may marry a woman beloDging to his own 
section. In tho Magar tribes a secUon .is , palled 
a thum, and the same rule prevails. The Hd, 
Muuda, and Oraou are divided into clans or keli, 

I and may not take to wife a girl of the same kell 
I Again, the Garrows are divided into mahari, and 
I a man may not marry a girl of his own inahi^. 
With Muhammadans, the selection is not restricted ; 
but in India, amongst Muhammadans of Arab 
descent, a young man can claim to marry hia 
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mother '8 brother's daughter as his righ t. Amongst 
the Kol of Central India the marriage by capture 
still continues, as amongst some of the Turkoman 
races and amongst some Mongoloid races in the 
Malay Peninsula^ and young men amongst the 
Qond race occasionally serve for a wife. 

The marriage customs of the races under notice, 
their polyandric, polygamic, and sati suicidal 
customs, will be lound described under these 
hea^ngs; but it may be mention^ here that 
amongst the Semitic races the position of their 
women has varied. The Hebrew Scriptures show 
progress in the Jewish views as to women. At 
the outset, the right of woman ^ choose her lot 
seems to have been wholly disrega^ed. Abraham 
twice permitted Pharaoh to have Sarah, Judah 
condemned his daughter- in>law to be burned, and 
God is described as having threatened to give 
David's wives to his neighbour or to his son ; 
Michal was transferred to Phaltiel from David by 
Saul, who had quarrelled with David, and kings 
habitually succeeded to their predecessor's wives. 
Sir William Muir says (Annals of the Early Caliph- 
ate, i. p. 271) that under the old chivalrous code 
of the Arabs, the wife of noble blood held a position 
of honour and supremacy in the household, from 
which she could not be ousted by any base-burn 
rival, however fair or fruitful. But in the victorious 
wars waged in Umar's time, the baneful iufluence 
of polygamy was quickened by the vast multitudes 
of slave girls taken by the army and distributed 
or sold both among the soldiers and the com- 
munity at large, and it was iutensihed by the 
husbimd'B |wwer of arbitrary divorce, and the 
unlimited licence of servile concubinage. The 
noble wife's position fell to be one among many, 
and if the slave gill bore the husband children 
she and the children became at once free. 

Amongst some of the Mongoloid races whose 
daughters grow up unmarried, a courtiug, as is 
customary in Britain and its colonies, is common ; 
but as most of the marriages take place while girls 
are of tender years, or where, as with the Muham- 
madan and the Kayasth races, the women are 
gosba, or secluded, and courting is inapplicable or 
impossible, tlie betrothal arrangements are made 
by the parents direct, or by means of agents 
called dilalah. The daughters of non- Aryan races 
arc married later in life. Amongst the Burmese, 
courting is a loving custom, and the early hours 
of the night are designated courtiug time. 

\yiih several of the races their women when 
married arc disfigured. Muhammadan wives of 
the south of India have their teeth blackened with 
missi, u vitriolic dentifrice made from gall-nuts, 
myrobalans, pods or gum of the keckur tree, a 
species of Acacia Icucophliea, sulphate of copper, 
and steel filings. Similarly, the women in Japan 
have their teeth blackened and their eyebrows 
shaved. The Khyeu or Kayn or Chin, of the 
Yoma mountains and the I'rome district of 
Burma, tattoo tiie faces of their women in a 
manner which gives Uicni a must demoniacal 
apiioaiunce, but under British rule the practice is 
being discontinued. Their women are handsome, 
and many of them were captured for the kin|^, 
and the practice was originated to prevent this. 
In the large towns of China and Japan, coii- 
cubinage seems to prevail to a greater extent than 
it is met with in the western countries of Southern 
Asia. In Japan, the practice, so soon as a woman 


is married, of staining her teeth black, and thus 
destroying one of woman's greatest ornaments, 
can only have the effect of making the wife less 
attractive to the husband, and forcing his affec- 
tions elsewhere. And in the concubinage of 
China there is not found among the young 
women whom they select, any of the deformed 
feet which the richer classes of the people crea^ 
for the girls who ore to be the wwes of their 
households. 

The Burmese and some of the races of the 
Eastern Archipelago are not greaUy restricted 
before marriage. The Nair women, and women in 
Malabar of the races following the law of descent 
in the female line, are their own mistresses. 
The Comanches, Aleutians, Eskimo, and Kamt- 
schadales cede their wives to their guests, and the 
wives of the Hassaniyeh Arabs of Nubia have the 
free disposal of themselves every fourth day. 

Occupation , — The wives of the Muhammadan, the 
Kayasth, and the Rajput afford no outdoor aid to 
their husbands; but theKunbiand Kurmi women, 
the Jat women, the Vellalar, Reddi, Kapalu, and 
Okia, the shepherd dhangor and kurumbar 
women, and the women of nearly all the Mon- 
goloid, Turanian, or non- Aryan races, engage in 
outdoor work along with their husbands ; and 
with some of the Mongoloid races in the N.W. 
and N.E. borders of British India, the field labour 
is almost entirely carried on by the women. 

Education . — In British India, since the middle 
of the 19th century, Dr. John Wilson of Bombay, 
followed by other Europeans, and by a few Hindus 
and Muhammadans, has been trying to educate 
Hindu, Parsce, and Muhammadan women. 

There have always been Hindwani and Musal- 
mani who have been educated, but writing in not 
looked upon with favour. There is a Tamil 
proverb that ‘ ignorance is the chief ornament 
of women ' (‘ Ariyiimei mutharukku ubarauain'). 
Even Auvaiyar, the most popular Tamil poetess, 
echoes this Buying (‘ Pethumei enbatbu matbarku 
anikalarn ’). Hindus of all classes acquiesce in tlie 
statement enshrined in this barbarous verse. And 
it is curious to find that Pau-houi-pau, celebrated 
among Chinese writers, though a woman, endea- 
vours iu her works to humiliate her own sex by 
reminding them coutinuaily of the infenor rank 
they occupy in creation. The position of a 
Chinese woman is certainly very abject. 

At the present day the Deva-dasa attached to 
the Hindu temples arc almost the only educated 
Iliudu women. A Hindu describing them says, — 
‘ The women of the Brahmans are very beautiful, 
but their total want of education or accomplisli- 
inent makes dancing women sought after by all 
Hindus. They can sing, they can read; from 
their childhood they have been trained in the arts 
that captivate. Their black eyes know how to 
Hash or languish ; their feet have been taught 
what, to a Hindu, appears the poetry of motion. 
Many of them can play on instruments of music. 
They know the arts of painting the eyebrow, and 
of winding the gauzy robe elegantly round their 
slim persons. They are the only women in India 
who are familiar and easy in the company of men.' 

The male population has been to a great extent 
educated, and the men have learned to admire that 
education in the temple women which cannot be 
found in tiieir own wives. Hindu domestic life is 
thus a farce. A young Hindu enters life on his 
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own account. A few monthe Iiavc passed since 
the flowers were showered and the horns blown 
to celebrate his wedding. His eyes are now 
gradually opened to the fact that his young bride 
is an insipia child. 8ho cannot read a line from 
the Ramayana to cheer him in a weary hour. 
Her stock of conversational powers is small ; she 
cannot make herself half so pleasant as a girl with 
large anklets, who nods and laughs to him when- 
ever he passes by the temple. II is ideas of purity 
and the sacredness of the marriage tie are very 
misty. How many of his rich neighbours have 
several wives ! How many of them have the 
temple Dasi ! So, without a qualm of conscience, 
he slips away from the right path. He goes home 
to eat, and goes to the temple for recreation, not 
ashamed to be the avowed admirer of the Aspasias 
and Phrynos, from the same cause which attracted 
Socrates and made Pericles a slave, and which 
will continue until the united charms of the dance 
and the song are sanctioned to be practised in the 
Hindu homes. To improve the morality of Hindus, 
educate Hindu women. Education aiding im- 
morality is the bane ; education assisting morality 
must bo the antidote. One of the greatest 
questions which can occupy the minds of the 
friends of India is, How can her women bo 
reached, and their intellectual, moral, and religious 
condition be improved ? 

The Muhammadans also have bands of singing 
women, whoso lives are similar to the Deva-dasa 
of the Hindu temples. It is said that Phryne 
offered to rebuild Thebes at her own expense, 
provided an inscription was placed on the walls, 
‘ Alexander diruit sed mcretrix Phryne refecit,* 
which was not allowed. Similarly, at the close of 
the 18th century, Ohand, a famed cantatrice of 
Hyderabad, built a mosque, and asked a learned 
man for a couplet that would indicate the date, 
and he wrote, * Pesb-i-in inihrab, sajud-i-khas-o- 
am ast, Falk guft In bait-ul-haram ast,* which was 
not accepted. 

In Buddhist countries women are more nearly 
the companions of the men, and the Tibeto- 
Burmans and cognate Indonesian tribes permit 
great licence to both sexes prior to marriage. In 
Burma, marriages are contracted after puberty. 
Their young people seem happy and contented, and 
women conouct much of their market and com- 
mercial transactions, yet their ambition is not 
satisfied. Wherever the Buddhist philosophy has 
spread the doctrine of metempsychosiB, women 
hope that in their future changes they may be 
bom as men ; and Burmese and Chinese women 
frequently pray that their soul may, as a reward 
lor virtue, on entering the world a second time 
inhabit the body of a man. 

Btotftnct of Husband^ efc.— At daybreak, the 
Hindu wife rises, tidies up the house, and then 
touches her husbaud^s feet to awaken him. After 
bathingand worship andjireparing the food, — and a 
VaishnaTa woman does not allow any one but her 
husband to see her cocking, — she presents food to 
her husband, and in so £»ing turns around him 
(droumambulates), and prostrates herself before 
him. This prsistioe of the wife worshipping the 
husband is veiy ancient. In the Sanskrit <£ama 
sMed Ratna v ali, or The Keoklaoe, Vasava-datta, 
after worshipping the image of the deitv, her 
attendant says,-^^The worship of the divinity 
oondndedi be pleased, madame, to pay adoration 


to your lord.* Vasava — * Where arc the flowers 
and unguent?* Kanch — ‘Here, madame.’ On 
which Vasava-dattii worships the king. This is 
conformable to the Bliavishyottara Parana, which 
directs : ‘ Having offered adoration to the mind- 
born divinity, let the wife worship her husband 
with ornaments, flowers, and raiment. Thinking 
internally with entire complacency, this is the god 
of love.* All Hindu women worship or reverence 
the cow, the tulsi plant (Ocimum basilicuni), the 
lights of the lamps, and the gate or door entrance, 
of which the goddess Lakshmi is the guardian ; and 
with Vaishnava women of the south of India, 
every Friday evening at lamp-lighting time, the 
house and utensfls are cleanea, and the household 
god worshipped. 

Names. — Women’s names in China are taken 
from gems, flowers, personal appearance, or virtues. 
The names of Hindu women are usually those of 
their goddesses, with the adjunct Ma or Amma, 
meaning mother, or Bai, meaning lady. The 
names of plants are not unutoally given, as Tulsi 
or Tulsi bai ; and those of goddesses, as Dur- 
gamma, Lakshmi bai. 

Muhammadan women of rank in the south of 
India have Nissa, Begum, Bi, Khatun, andKhanum 
as concluding, and their names or parts of their 
names usually represent some quality or condi- 
tion, as Rahim-un-Nissa Begum. Of these, Nissa 
is the highest in dignity, Khatun is that added 
i to the names of the Pathan women, as Rahmat 
Khatun ; Bi to names of the Syudani and Shaikh 
women ; and Khanum to the women of the 
Moghul race. The female servants have names 
indicating some personal peculiarity, or the mode 
of their acquisition, as Gul-Andam, rose-bodied ; 
Nargas or narcissus, etc. 

In Hindu life a married woman is not allowed 
to utter the name of her husband, or of any of his 
relatives, male or female, except those who are 
younger than herself. 

Suicide . — For a Muhammadan woman to destroy 
herself on the demise of her husband is an unheard- 
of thing, but with Hindu wbmen it was frequent 
until the early years of the 19th century, and 
Chinese women continue it to the present day. 
See Suttee. About 1880, a daugnter of the 
late Chinese Minister to London, Kwo Sungtaon, 
recently afforded an example of what a Chinese 
wife should be and do. According to the Pekin 
Gasette, at the age of seventeen she becatne the 
wife of the brother of Tso Tsung-tang, the con- 
queror of Kuldja. Not long afterwards her 
husband fell ill, and when ordinary ttoarisbing 
food failed to revive him, she sliced a piece from 
her arm and mixed it with his broth. But her 
husband died. This event only opened a new 
field for the exercise of sabtly duty. So to 
poison herself she refused to swallow anything 
but gold-leaf, with no result ; and her friends 
besought her to throw away the poison. She 
consented, but took advanta^ of the first illness 
which overtook her to starve nerself to death. 

Many of the Buddhist women of Tibet become 
nuns ; in China, also, among the Buddhists there 
are nunneries, and there is a Hindu sect in the 
Bombay Presidency with nuns. But amongst 
Muhammadan women such a condition is ex- 
treme rare, Zinat-u-Nissa, the lobster dax^hter 
of Aurangseb, died unmarried. In the History 
of Ahmadnsggur, by Shabab*ud*Db, she is stated 
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to have lovod raja Sahu, l»or father’s prisoner. 
8he is buried near Aurangabad, After the con- 
ditions affecting tl»o young and the married, it 
remains to notice those of the widows, — 

lUiat, Aem, Rabz, Anan. 

“abr.i 


Habr.at, I’or, 
Feadbh, . . 

Rewa, Hand, 
Vodova, . . 
Vidua, . . 


, CEIiT. 
. Hind. 
. . It. 
liAT., Sr. 


Vidova, . Old PnuHfliAN. 
Widows, „ 

Vi-dhava, . . . Sanhk. 

Vidiiwvo, . » Slavonto. 
Kumbinjathco, . Tam. 


The widows of the various races of South- 
Eastern Asia arc treated very variously. A inongst 
the polyandrist Nair race sucli a state as widow- 
hood is an impossibility. With several of the 
Jat and Gujar clans, wiien a brother dies and 
leaves a widow, a younger brother marries h(!r. 
Muhammadan law permits re-marriage of widows, 
and in Arabia, Persia, and Egypt ‘:uch is common ; 
but in British Imlia Muhammadan widows rarely 
rc-niarry. Amongst the Jews of old the widow 
was allowed to rc-rnurry ; and amongst the Hindus 
re-marriage of widolws is permitted by their great 
lawgiver Menu, but in practice it is rare, although 
legalized in 1856 by an Act of the Indian Govern- 
ment. Amongst a few qf the non-Aryan races a 
widow is re-inarriod by the pat ceremonial, aud if 
a Muhammadan woman marry it is by the nikkah 
form. The painfulness of the widowed state is 
allndcd to in lAmcntations i. 1, ‘ How is she 
become ns a widow ! ’ and this can be understood 
by no one so well as by a Hindu widow, who is 
considered aa the most forlorn and desolate being 
on earth. Such a female has her hair cut short, 
she renounces all ornaments, eats the coarsest 
food, fasts frequently, and is all but an out- 
caste in the family of her deceased husbeand. 
In British India, until th<* administration of Lor<i 
William Bcntinck, many of the widows of Rajputs 
and Brahmans burned themselves on tlie funeral 
pyres of their husbands ; and to this day, in ^e 
island of Bali, the widows are stabbed with a 
kris, and their bodies burned with that of their 
huslmnd. Widow burning is not authorized in 
the Veda. A widow is merely to accompany her 
husband to the funeral pile, and there is addressed 
with a Vedic verse, viz. * Rise, woman, come to the 
world of life ; thou slccpcst nigh unto him whose 
life is gone : come to us. Thou hast thus fulfilled 
thy duties of a wife to the husband who once took 
thy hand and made thee a mother.’ The Rig Veda, 
X. 18, 7, requires the widow to leave the funeral 
pile Wore the fire is applied to it ; and widows 
of the Hindus, according to the Atharra Veda, 
ix. 5, 27, 28, oouM many again. 

Up till tfae assumption of Mysore by the British, 
It was usual to sell widows convicted of onchastity. 
They were often redeemed bv their relatives for 
8 to 12 pagodas. Women who eat the sacrificial 
rice, Ben-anna, at certain pagodas became for- 
Mtid to the pagodas, and reside there, per- 
forming menial offices. They generally b^mo 
prostitutes.— •Tod’s Hajasthan^ L pp. 312, 612, 613 ; 
CmtnwmdenoA relative to Hindu l^fanticidCi p. 
42 ; El^ 262 *, Lubbock^ Orig, of Civil. 96 ; Max 
MnUeft Chine^ p, 35 ; Coleorvoke'e Eeeaye^ i. p. 
133; H. H, Wileou^e Select WorkSyii p. 270; BartA. 

WOMBAT of Baas and Flinders, a marsupial 
animal of New Holland, the Pbascolaictos oiDe 
Blainville, the Koala of Cuvier, the Fhasoolomo 
of St Hilaire, the Aml4otes of Peron.-*-/am. Ed. 
Joum i., 1826, p. lOa 


WOMEN’8 OIjOTHS. In Southern India this 
description of clothing is chioflv manufactured at 
the town of Arncn, in the collcctoratc of North 
A root. They arc of various colours, with borders, 
chiefly used by Bmhnian women. They arc sold 
at from 2 to 12 rupees each. 8oc Clothing. 

WOOD. 

Arunyavu, 

Nath'li, . . 

Jk)is, . . . 

Wahl, . . . 

I.acaru, . . 

Jiakra, . . . 

Bosno. SpIva, 
bakar.i, 
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. Can. Hezm, Pkrh. 

Dukh.* Ohob, 

. Fu. Arnnuyum, . . Sansk. 

. Oku. Dnvon, ... ,, 

. Oiu. Bosqno, Reive, , . Ri*. 
Hind, j Kadn, Kmnbu, . . Tam. 

It. ! Chettu, Karra, Koia, Tki.. 
Mahr. ■ 

See Timber Trees. 

WOOD. Lieutenant John Wood, of the Indian 
navy, was born in 1812, and educated at the 
Perth Aearleiny. He joined the Indian navy 
when very young, and retired from it in 1842. 
He became managing director of the Indus 
Flotilla, and lived in Sind for many years. He 
died in liondon, 18th November 1871. From 
183.5 to 1836, while lieutenant of the navy, he w.as 
engaged in the survey of th(! river Indus, from 
the sea to Attock. From Attock ho des(||piuled 
the river to Kalabngh, passing its falls and 
rapids. In 1836 ho acconipaniefi Sir Alcxandci 
Burncs in his mission to Kabul. He crossed the 
mountains to Kunduz, and was th( 3 firet European 
since Marco Polo, to reach Pamir, the Bamd- 
Dunia. In 1838 ho discovered the source of the 
Oxus, and received the gold medal of the Royal 
Geographical Society. His writings were — A 
Report on the River Indus, in Bl. As. Trans., 1841, 
X. ; Notes on the I^owcr Part of the Indus and of 
the (^raft thereon, in Bom. Geo. Trans., 1836- 
1838, reprint, i. p. 80 ; Journey into the Naga Hills, 
ibid., 1844, xiii. p. 17 ; Journey to the Oxus, Lond. 
1841, i. 8vo ; Journal of a Visit to the I.accadivo 
Arcbijwlngo, in Lond. Geo. Trans., 1836, vi. p. 29. 

Starting from the mouth of the Indus, Captain 
Wood accompanied Bnrnes’ expedition up that 
classical river, and, after arrival at Kabul, was 
sent forward to Kunduz. Leaving his companion 
Dr. Ijord then?, ho pushed on eastwards, and 
struck the Oxus at Fyzabad, passed thence to 
Jerm, making an expedition to the lapis - lazuli 
mines ; was detained by winter storms at Jerm, 
in Badakhsban, from Christmas to the end of Jan- 
uary, and Uicn followed one of the chief streams 
which make the Oxus, along its frozen bed to its 
source ih a lake on Uie great Pamir steppe. The 
snow lay thickly on the hills and river. During 
the last marches there w^ns no wood to be found, 
and the only fuel was the dung of animals en- 
camped in the summer on spots known to the 
wandering tribe from whom his escort was taken, 
and now dug out by the men from beneath the 
snow. Arrived at the lake Sir-i-Kol, as it is 
called, following Captain Wood, a night had to 
be passed at this enormous altitude, where the 
pulses of some of the party galloped 124 beats in 
a minute, the lowest bring 110. In the morning 
Captaih Wood and his followers sallied forth 
upon the lake, sounding it with great difficulty, 
for the ice, 2) feet thick, had to oe broken, and 
few strokes of the pickaxe produced an ex- 
iiaostton that stretched us upmi the snow to recruit 
our breath.’ There was only 9 feet of water, 
though the lake is 14 miles long by about a mile 
in breadtli. The water was of $ reddish tinge, 
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and * emitted a elightly fetid smell.* The bottom 
xvaa oozy and tangled with grassy weeds. At 
this height the human voice was sensibly affected, 
and conversation hushed for very weariness. 
Nature seemed to defy the power of man to search 
into her hidden mysteries. The sound of a human 
voice would have been music to the car, but no 
one at this inhospitable season thinks of invading 
these gelid domains; yet CapUiii Wood made 
Ids observations, and returned in safety to give 
them to his countrymen. — Dr. jBuist ; E, 1, 
Afarinc Surveys. ’ 

Sir Cliarlefi Wood, creattid Lord Halifax, for 
several years during the changes succeeding the 
Indian Mutiny of 1867, the Minister for India. 
His chief work was to amalgamate the Indian 
with the British army, and his plans needed many 
cthniiges. His friends claimed for him credit for 
restoring the Indian finances, but in this ho h«ad 
no share. — UoiocU-Thurlow^ p. 22. 

W(X)I)-ALOES. Ak-yun, Burm. The aloes- 
wood, agallocha ’i^ood, or eagle- wood of the Old 
Testament. 

WOOD- APPLE TREE. Feronia clephantum, 
Cor. ^Wood-apple gtim, obtained from the Feronia 
clephantum, is very abundant, and forms the well- 
known East India gum-arabic. From its ready 
solubility without residue, it gives the best muci- 
lage for making black ink. — M. E. J. R. 

WOOD -ASHES. Tsau-hwm, CifiN. ; Rakh, 
rtiND. Used as a detergent remedy in disorders 
of the skin and hair. 

WOODCOCK, Scolopax rueticola, Linn. 


fl. indiens, Hodgson. 
Sim-titar, , . . HiND. 


Tutatsr, 
Sim-kukm, 


Hind. 


This woodcock is a winter visitant to the more 
elevated wooded regions of India, the Himalaya, 
Ndlgherrics, Pulneys, Shevaroys,. Coorg, and 
doubtless all the other high ranges of Southern 
India. During its periodical migrations north 
and south, individuals i^e occasionally killed in 
various parts of the country in the plains, near 
Calcutta, at Dacca, Tiperah, Noacally, Berham- 
pur, Masulipatam, Kaladgi. It arrives about 
the middle of October, and leaves in February. 
Mountaineer sap they breed in the hills near the 
snows in considerable numbers, and are seen 
towards dusk, about the open glades and borders 
of the forest on the higher ridges, flying rather 
biffli in the air in various directions, iad uttering 
a loud wailing cry. The only other true wood- 
cocks are S. saturata, Horsjkldi and S. minor, 
Gmelin. 

WOOpFOItDIA FLORIBUNDA, Salub. A 
tree of the Panjab, in Kangra; lowers used in 
dyeing. 

WOOD-MOTH, Wood-carrying indth. 
Ssektragor, • . . OsB. I Muluka rsiari, . Tarn 
Dam-kaitoa, ' . Sikor. | Kundi puohi, . . „ 

There are five ascertain^ speoiea of these in 
Ceylon, — Psyche DouUedaii, We$tw.; Metisa plana, 
IFffIker; Eumeta Cramerii, Westw.f E. Templotonii, 
Wentm. ; and Gryptothelea eonsorta, Temp,. 

l^eir lanrm construct for themselves oases, Vhich 
they suspend to a branch, frequently of the pome- 
granate, surrounding them with the stems of 
mves and th<Rns, or pieces of twigs bound to- 
gether threads, tiU the whole presents the 
appearance of a bundle of rods about li inches 
long, Fh>m the resemblanee of this to a Roman 
fasces, one African species has obtained the name 
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of Lictor. The German entomologists denominated 
the group Sacktrager, the Singhalese call them 
Dara-kattea, or ^billete of firewood,* and regard 
the inmates as human beings, who, as a punish- 
ment for stealing wood in some former stage of 
existence, have been condemned to undergo a 
metempsychosis under the form of these insects. 

The male, at the close of the pupal rest, escapes 
from one end of this cohering; but the female 
makes it her dwelling for life, moving about with 
it at pleasure, apd, when alarmed, draws together 
the pnrse-likc a^rture at the open end . — Tennenfs 
Sketches of the Nat. Hist, of Ceylon^ p, 432. 
WOOD-OIL. 

T’ung-yu, 8iu-yu, . Chin. I Hung-b’ung-yu, . . Chin. 
Peh-t’ung yn, . • „ I Telia gnrjun, . HiNO. 

Several articles met with in commerce arc 
known as wood -oils, but wood -oil proper, in 
Fiirlher India, is obtained for the most part in 
Assam, Arakan, Burma, and the Straits, by tap- 
ping Certain trees of the order Dipterocarpejc, 
Diptcrocarpus alatus, D. coCtatus, D. incanus, 
D. IsDvis, and D. turbinatns, but D. incanus is 
supposed to yield tho best sort, and in the greatest 
quantity. In Burma, tlv? mode of extraction is 
as follows : — About the end of the dry season, 
that is in March or April, several deep incisions 
are made with an axe into the heart of the wood, 
and a good-sized piece scooped out ; into the hole 
Are is placed, and kept burning until the oil begins 
to run, when it is received into a bamboo, and 
allowed to run slowly drop by drop. In Malacca, 
also, it is obtained from one of the Dipterocomcie, 
very common in the dense jungles of the Xfahay 
Peninsula, and which grows to a great height. 
When not tapped too soon, the base of the trunk 
is often of immense girth. Tho oil which flows 
from the wound is a mixture of balsam and vola- 
tile oil, and when applied as a varnish to wood 
or other substance, the oil evaporating dej^its 
a hard and durable coat of resin. They are cniefly 
used as natural varnishes, either alone, or in com- 
bination with coloured pigments, also as a sub- 
stitute for tar in paying the Reams of shipping, 
and for preserving timber from the attacks of 
white ants. They are said also to be useful as an 
ingredient in lithographic inks. The oils genendly 
receive the names of the localities from which 
they are imported. Some of them differ con- 
siderably in colour and consistence, but they all 
possess the same balsamic odour. Dipteirocarpus 
Itevis is one of the commonest forest trees of Bunna, 
growing to an enormous size, and yielding as much 
as 30 gallons of oil each season, without injuring 
the tree. The oil, when permitted to remain at rmt, 
divides itself into two layen, the upper oonsistmg 
of a clear, chestnut-coloured liquid balsam, and 
the lower Mng in appearance like flakes of granu- 
lated sugar, and consisting probably of the soijdus 
resiu deposited by the action of the atmosphere. 
The Telia gurjuu wood -oil, as found in tho 
buars, generally occurs as a brown, oUy-looking, 
semi-transparent liquid, in odour strongly ram- 
bling a mixture of balsam of copaiba with a 
small portion of naphtha. 

Mr. Lowe found that the Altered balsam of the 
gurjuu oil formed a brown transparent liquid, 
which yielded by distillatton in 100 parts,— 
essentiaf oil, 66 ; hard resin, 34 ; acetic acid and 
water, 1. According to Mr. Lowe, the voIi^Iq 
oil possesses all tlie ^araoten of that of copaiba^ 
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ami the hard rcRiu (winch he rogavds or pure 
copaivic acid, exempt from the soft roRin, which, 
according In him, exifits in the greater part of the 
copaiba of commerce) appears to him indicative 
of superiority as a medicine. Mr. Lowe recognised 
in the new resinous balsam the singular property 
of becoming solid when exposed in a closed vessel 
to a t<nnperaturc of 230° F. Copaiba presents 
no similar phenomenon. 

The new balsam, distilled with the addition of a 
small quantity of an oxidizing agent, as chlorine, i 
hypo^chloritc of lime, or bichromate of potash, 
yields an essential oil of a fine blue, whilst ordi- 
nary copaiba, containing soft resin, affords hardly 
any coloured essential oil; and cold sulphuric 
acid produces with copaiba a purple coloration 
similar to that obtained with cod-liver oil. 

Wood-oil from Moulmcin^ when filtered, is a 
transparent liquid, of a somewhat dark-brown 
when seen by transmitted light, hut appearing 
opaque and of an obscure green if viewed by 
reflected light. It* 'possesses, therefore, in a very 
marked degree, the dichroism observable in all 
resin oils obtained by the action of fire. This 
character determines the nature of w'oocl-oil, and 
shows that it is not simply a natural product like 
copaiba, but that it is in part the result of a 
liquid modification of the Dipterocarpus resin, 
effected by the agency of heat. Moulmcin W'ood- 
oil is of somewhat greater consistence than olive- 
oil ; it has a sp. gr. of ‘9C4, and possesses an 
odour and taste very analogous to those of copaiba. 
It dissolves in twice its weight of absolute alcohol, 
with the exception of a minute residue which is 
deposited upon repose. 

The most curious property of the Dipterocarpus 
wood-oil is that of solidifying when heated in a 
closed vial to 266® F. ; at this temperature the oil 
becomes turbid, and so gelatinous that it is not 
dispheed upon the inversion of the phial. After 
cooling, the solidification is yet more perfect; 
blit a gentle warmth, assisted by slight agitation, 
restores its former liquidity. The rosin of Valeria 
Indica is insoluble in alcohol, and very imperfectly 
so in ether; whilst the green resin of wood-oil 
is easily soluble in either of these menstrua. 

Camphor wood-oil^ from the Dryobalanops cam- 
phora, belongs to the class of volatile oils. It is 
used largely in Singapore as a substitute for tur- 
pentine, and sells at' from 15 to 20 cents a bottle. 

Wood^oil of China^ the T’ung-tsze-yu of com- 
merce, is obtainedfrgm the seeds of the Elseococcu^ 
verrucosa, which grows plentifully in the valley of 
the Yang-tse. In China, the cold-drawn wood- 
oil, Peh-t’ung-yu, is pale, and is used for lamps and 
for varnishing furniture and the better class of 
umbrellas. A darker thick oil, called Siu-yu, is 
obtained by heat and pressure from the seeds and 
fruits of the Elaeocoecus and Jatropha. It is used in 
making putty, and in caulking and painting ships 
and boats. There is a reddish kind called Hung- 
t’ung-yu. The best wood-oil of China comes to 
Hankow from Shin - chan - fu, one of the sub- 
stances of which the well-known and much-prised 
China lacquer is made. 

Deodar or Bhethanaiahu oil^ from the £ry- 
throxylon areolatum, and Siesoo wood*oil^ from 
Dalbergia sissoo, are empyreumatic medicinal 
products. 

Teak toood-oU is a dull ash-coloured oil, pro- 
curable in most of the laige bazars of India; 


when allowed to rest for soti^e time, it separates 
into two layers, the upper bne a dark-coloured 
clear stratum, and the lower a more solid de- 
posit. Its chief use is for applying to wood- 
work of all sorts, either alone as a natural varnish, 
or in combination with certain resins. 


Wood -oil from the species of Dipterocarpus 
is used for painting the beams and wood-work 
of native houses, and may also be mixed with 
paint when not exposed to the sun. It is an 
excellent solvent of caoutchouc ; it has Sbeen 
used as a substitute for fish-oil in curing leather, 
and found to answer. It makes an excellent 
house varnish, and the Burmese employ it ex- 
tensively in the manufacture of torches. It 
is a good substitute for copaiba balsam in the 
treatment of gonorrhoea, given diffused through 
almond mixture or gum water. Dose, 10 to 16 
minims, repeated thrice daily, or as often as 
necessary. A compound tincture of gurjun is an 
efficient substitute for Frank’s well-known specific 
for the treatment of gonorrhoea. Dose, 20 to 30 
minims, in a little milk or sugared water. 

Wood-oil is decomposed by nitric acid into a black 
spongy substance, bard and brittle, heavier than 
the liquid part of the oil into which it sinks ; the 
liquid part assumes a colour nearly like that of 
port^ine, and is about as fiuid as water, much 
more liqjuid than the natural wood - oil. A 
thin coating of that liquid part applied to a board 
of deal wood formed in 24 hours a transparent 
varnish perfectly even and bright. The spongy 
matter above alluded to seems to possess the same 
properties as a mixture of resin and annotto. Two 
identical substances are obtained by dissolving 
with nitric acid the common asphaltc used for 
pavementrS. A small quantity of sulphuric acid 
poured incautiously on the second day into the 
wood-oil which had been in contact with nitric 
acid, caused it to rush out of the glass with a 
violent effervescence and disengagement of smoke, 
aromatic fumes, and a heat of about 200® Fahr. ; 
the aromatic smell was very sweet, and much like 
benjamin. — Smith ; Roxb , ; Journal de Pharmacies 
1 856 ; Pharmaceutical Journal^ xiv. xv. ; O'Sh. ; 
Rohdes MSS. 

WOODPECKER, birds of the tribe Scansorcs, 
family Picidse, of the genera Picus, Leiopicus, 
Hypopicus, Yungipicus, Vivia, Sasia, etc., of Eastern 
and Southern Asia, are numerous. See Birds, 
p. 376. 
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Snf, Wabr, Taftik, Arab. 
Yangmau, . . .Ohin^ 

Did, Dak. 

Wol, Dut. 

Laine, • • • . • Fr. 

Wolle, Ger. 

Oonn, . . Odj., Hind. 
Lana, • . It., Lat., Sp. 
Bulu, .... Malay, 


Paahm, Put, Pam, 
Welna, , . . 
La, Laa, . . • 
Wolna, Sehent, 
Lena, . . « . 
Oo, Woo, . , , 

DU, 

Boohu, .... 


Pkrs. 
. Pol. 
. Port. 
. Rus. 
Sansk. 
Scotch. 
. Sw. 
. Tel. 


Wool is largely imported into India, and quan- 
tities of the imports as well as the fleece of Indian 
sheep ire exported, but while the former ore in- 
eresBiDg in quantity and value, the exports are 
falling off. 


} ImporUd— Lbi. Bi. 
18T4-75, . 1.642,767 4,27,717 
1876-77, . 2,146,584 6,82,118 

1879- 80, . 8,584,930 8,72,729 

1880- 81, . 2,776,564 7,23,434 
1882-88, . 2,781,267 8,89,818 


1874-76,21,800,782 95,99,009 

1878- 77, 24,086,787 1,07,78,720 

1879- 80, 88,868.794 1,09,69,728 

1880- 81, 82,802,890 1,01,41,871 
1882-88, 21,681,079 79,08,088 


The table*land of tlie Peninsula, commencing 
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with the Nnilfi^hcirics. and proccc(lin<j alonpj and the Rurroundin^ country produces slu’cp’g 
Mysore to the Dekhan, Kandesh, and Gujerat, wool in great abundance. This sheep is «appar- 
presenta large tracts of country affording a cntly indigenous also lo the Salt Range, 
favourable climate and abundant pastures for Khman is a tract of country close, by the 
numerous flocks of sheep. If from theneo we Persian Gulf, to the south of Persia. Its wool 
proceed in a north-cast aircction, passing Herar, finds its way into the Panjab in considcrablo 
Malwa, Rajputana, to the district of Hurriana quantities. It is a soft, delicate wool, but its 
and the province of Dchli, we shall see, supported principal use at present unfortunately appears 
on the natural pastures of the country, imiponse to be the adulteration of genuine pashm. The 
herds of cattle, and numerous flocks of sheep, the Kirmani wool from the Persian Gulf finds its way 
latter affording wool utilised by the natives for to Amritsar pretty largely from both Kurachceainl 
making blankets (kumlec or cum bice) of different Bombay, and is one of tlio staples used in adulter- 
degrees of fineness, which form a considerable ating the pashm or genuine shawl-wool, 
article of the commerce of these provinces, and The Lena shawl-wool is the produce of the 
one is possessed by every labourer and artisan, goats of the Tibetan Himalaya. It used to be a 
Again, the Himalaya, on their southern face, prevalent opinion that these goats were found in 
present a European - like climate, remarkable, Kashmir, but that celebrated valley is far to(» 
however, for being iuHiienced by the periodical warm and damp for them, 
rains. The temperature varies according to the The best shawl-wool is produced in the vicinity 
elevation ; but they afford everyw'here rich pas- of Garo, Manasarowara, and the elevatecl lands to 
tiires, and support a fine breed of sheep, of which the eastward. The shawl- wool is the flece.e of 
the wool is employed by the mountaineers to the goat next the skin only; the outer coat is 
form their clothing. The northern face of these coarse hair, and the two colours are white and 
mountetns is as remarkable for its dryness afi the light brown. TJie dogs of Tartary have also a 
southern is for its moisture ; the cold is excessive, soft down below the hair, very little inferior to 
and the animals which arc pastured there arc that of the goats. 

covered with shaggy hair or with long wool, and Gont*s hair is very commonly produced in 
a fine down. It is here that the shawl-wool goat almost every district of the Panjab, and called 
finds its moat congenial climate. ‘ jat.* It is used for making ropes, also for 

Sir A. Bumes says, — (1) The wool of Turkestan matting, and for the strong bags wherein grain, 
is obtained chiefly in the neighbourhood of Bokhara etc., is carried on the backs of oxen. Grain 
and Samaresneb and is more celebrated than that of dealers use rugs made of it in the shops in which 
Kabul. This is sent to Amritsar in the JPanjab, ibe grain is poured out when being winnowed or 
where it is used to mix with the shawl-wool of Tibet weighed. At Dala and Gyani, in Hundes, four or 
in making what are called Kashmir shawls. It is five fleeces of wool, according to size, sold for ono 
the produce of the goat of Bokhara, and not of rupee, which averages to 2 annas or 3d. tho 
the sheep of Turkestan, and is called ‘ put,* in pound. Shawl- wool is produced in a variety of 
contradistinction to ‘pashm,* which is used to districts in Tibet 

express the fleece of the sheep. (2) The wool or The wool of Eastern Turkestan is known as 
put of the goat of Kabul was not then exported, Ttir/ani wool, so called from the city of Turfan. 
being entindy consumed in the native manufac- It is this exquisitely fine wool from which the 
turcs. It is procured from goats, and chiefly from finest shawls and other fabrics of Kashmir are 
the hill country of the Hazara to the west of made. 

Kabul, and between that city and Herat, which The following are tho wools used in the Fan- 
has an elevation of about 6000 or 8000 feet above jab : — 

the level of the sea. f3) Tho countless flocks of (a) Pashmy or shawl-wool properly so called, 
fat-tailed sheep in Kaoul produce an abundance being a downy substance founa next the skin and 
of wool. The fleece is of a glossy white colour, below the thick hair of the Tibetan goat. It is of 
and is in Kabul called ^pashm-i-burrak,* and the three colours, — white, drab, and dark lavender 
fabrics prepared from it ‘ burrak,* in contradis- (tusha). The best kind is produced in tlie somi- 
tiuction to ‘puttu.’ It sold at from 2 to 2^ Chinese provinces of Turfan, Kichar, and ex- 
Kabul rupees the seer, or sixteen pounds. It is ported via Yarkand to Kashmir. All the finest 
brought in from all directions for sale in Kabul ; shawls arc made of this wool ; but ns the maharaja 
nnd Sir A. Burnes states that he ‘ can scarcely of Kashmir keeps a strict monopoly of the article, 
put a limit to the supply, since the extent of pas- the Pan jab shawl- weavers cannot procure it, and 
ture land in those countries is not overrated at have to be content with an inferior kind of pashm 
four-fifths of the whole surface of the country, produced at Ghathan, and exported via Leh to 
and a very lar|;e portion of the population, sneh Amritsar, Nurpur, Ludhiana, Jalalpur, and other 
as the Lohant and Ohilji, are shepherds, who shawl-weaving towns of the Panjab. The price 
remove from pasture to pasture, and rear their of white pariim in Kashmir is, for uncleaned, 
flocks with great care and attention. Nature, Rs. 3 to 4 per lb. ; ditto, cleaned, Rs. 6 to 7 per lb. ; 
however, does as much as the people ; for aro- of tusha, uncleaned, Rs. 2 to 3 per lb. ; deaned, 
malic plants, in which sheep delight are ^ceed- from Rs. 6 to 7. 

Ingly abundant, and it is universaliy believed that (b) The Jleece of the Dumha sheep of Kabul 
they have considerable effect on the qualify of the and Peshawur is sometimes called the Kabuli 
WOOL’ paahm. It is used in the manufacture of the 

Wool obtained from the fat*-tail6d variety of finer sorts of cho^ an outer robe or cloak with 
-sheep Is used in the manufacture of doihs and sleeves worn by Afghans and other Muhammadans 
carpets, and is also exported to India. It is of of the western frontier. 

wide distribution; tho meep abound at Peshawur, (e) Wakab Shahi^ or Ktrmiiat teed, the soft 
KAbttl, Kandahar, Herat, and other places. Kelat white wool of a sheep found in Kirman, a tract 
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of country in the south of Persia, by the Persian The pashm of Changtan and Turf an are of the 
Gulf. It is used for the manufacture of spurious first class, and are monopolized by Kashmir, 
kinds of shawl-cloth, and for adulterating the The posAnw o/* /Joc/aifcA, Ladakh, Spiti, Rampur, 
texture of Kashmir shawls. Bashahir aro a second-class wool, and form the 

(d) The hair of a goat common in Kabul and staple export to the shawl manufacturing cities of 
Peshawur, called pat, from which a texture called the Paujab. 

pattu is made. (Qu. put?) Pasture . — The nature of the soil on which the 

(e) The woolly hair of the camel. From this a sheep and goats are fed, has most influence on 

coarser kind of choga is made. the texture and quality of their wool. There can 

(/) The wool of the country sheep of the be nb doubt that the valleys of the Sutlej, Ravi, 
plains. Chandrabaga (or Chenab), and other trioutaries 

A considerable and increasing quantity of wool of the Indus, supply grazing grounds not to be 
is exported from India, mostly all of it, latterly, surpassed in richness and suitableness in any part 
from Bombay, and chiefly to Great Britain, of the world. The population inhabiting them are 
France, and America. Wool of Afghanistan chiefly pastoral, but, owing to sloth and ignorance, 
from the white sheep has been increasing as an the wool they produce is but small in quantity, 
export, via Kurachee to Britain. The white and full of dirt, and ill cared for in every way. The 
the rufous-coloured sheep are shorn twice a year. Government of the Panjab have made efforts to 
Sind is not a wool - producing country, though improve the breed by the importation of Merino 
it is to be obtained in its western confines to a rams, but hitherto with little success. Ilowever, 
great extent, particularly in Cutchi and the a truss of Merino wool produced in the Hazara 
Jalawan motmtains of the Brahui. The Hindus Hill district, to the north-west of the Panjab, and 
of the country carry on the trade, and thus much sent to England in 1860, was there valued at 
of the article coming into the Bombay market Is. 6d. per lb. Sheep whose pasture grows on cal- 
through Sind is misnamed Sindian wool. Many carcous poor soil have short, harsh wool, while 
districts, however, accessible through Sind and those on rich loamy argillaceous soils have longer 
the Indus, yield this important article abundantly ; and softer hair. The same animal produces dif- 
that furnished by the Kelat territories finds its ferent kinds of wool. On a sheep the finest wool 
way to Bombay via the mountainous road to is on the spine from the neck to near the tail, 
Sonmiani. including one-third of the breadth of the back. 

Mr. Powell mentions that all or most of the Rampur is a great mart for the reception and for^ 
mammalia of the Himalayan regions and other warding of wool. 

similarly situated localities, at an elevation of Pashm is the chief article of trade in Khotan 
11,000 to 13,000 and 14,000 feet, which are and Ladakh. It is cut once a year; the wool 
consequently subject to severe winters and a picked out is sent to Kashmir, but the hair is 
high rarity of atmosphere, whether domesticated made into ropes, coarse sacks, and blankets, 
or wild, such as the dog, yak, karghan, etc., After the hair of the goat has been cut short with 
possess a wintry inner coat of *pam,* oif different a knife in the direction of its growth, or from the 
degrees of fineness. The pashm of the goat is bead towards the tail, a sort of comb is passed 
alone the marketable comm^ity ; but the hair of in the reverse direction, and brings away the 
the yak and Kirghiz camel is in parts cropped, finer wool almost unmixed with the coarse hair, 
and both in a cleaned and coane state is made If not shorn as the summer commences, the 
into cloth of different degrees of fineness, for animals themselves rub off the wool. 

Kirghiz (nomadic) tents, clothing, bedding. The goats are found domesticated all over the 
saddle-bags, ropes, etc. etc. The hair picked mountainous country of Western Tibet, particu- 
from marketable pam at Kashmir supplies larly in the provinces of Ladakh, Rodaxh, and 
materiid for a different branch of manufacture, Garo. Changthan is the name given to the 
▼is. of ropes, saddle-ban, and haircloth of differ- elevated plateaux where innumerable fiocks are 
ent kinds, qualities, and uses. pastured. Merchants bring down larae quanti- 

Antebpe wool of Lahoul, called in Tibetan ties from Ghar-goro or Qurdokh in Changthan, 
Tsodky-i-lena, or properly b-Rtsodky-i-lena, is where a large commercial fair is held annually 
rery precious. in August (Bbadon). The Laboul traders bring 

Ibex hairy or wool of the teringole or kin, the Changthan wool through Ladakh. In Chong- 
ibex, is the wool that makes the famous and rare than, at the Argbil^ cattle -sheds and Yaitaaks 
ibex shawls. pasture - grounds, the usual price of the raw 

Sheep's vmU black and white, of Lahoul, called article or J^ftrse pam is about 2 vuttees 14 
Ittggi-ral, was selling in 1866 for 6 Cutchi seers seers puck^'or 8 ibs. (Enj^lish) for Rs. 8, or 
per rupee ; it is expected to Kullu and Kanawar. about 6 annas the pound weight ; and tobacco is 
Ya^s wool of Kupshu and Zanskar, called bartered for about double its weight of ooane 
Kullu, is the soft under-hair of the yak, used to Changthan pam. So also green and red dyed 
make bags for sheep loads, and the felt soles of TOst-skins of Panjab manufacture, with shoes and 
shoes. boots of the same article (the latter made in Tnrki 

The Rampur chadr is a soft wool fabric manu- fashian) are bartered at Yarkand, Aksu, Uchi, 
factored from the wool of the aheep of Rampur Turfan, etc., for treble and quadruple their weight 
and Sidti, which are there the beasts of burden, of raw pam. In the same manner, not many yean 
The wool of the Dttmba or lawe^tailed she^ ofr since, tne glass beads and buttons of Birmingham 
Peehawur and Kibul is called KftbuU paahmt and were wont to be bartered for an equal weight of 
is manufactured into the chpga or ideeved cloaks gold-dust or reg - i - sar throughout the entire 
worn by the Afghans. country of GilgS, Yarkand, ICanhuji, Chitrld* 

Pattu fabrics are made from the pat wool of and along the south base of the Mustagh and 
K&bul. Kara-korum. 
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The monntain paths between Rampnr and Spiti varies from Rs. 2 a seer. On receiving the pjishm, 
are so precipitous, that sheep, more surefooted the manufacturer’s first business is to separate 
than larger beasts, are commonly used to carry the coarser from the finer or underneath hf\ir ; 
burdeiTs of from 16 to 20 lbs. The slieep arc out of each seer about G chitaks of the latter 
driven from village to village with the wool on, arc taken. It is then washetl in rice water, 
and as the required quantity is cut from their and made into thread. This sells at from 4 to 12 
backs, they are laden with the grain which is rupees per seer, according to quality. The thread 
received in exchange, and which, when the fleece made of the finest hair is woven into the wcll- 
18 all disposed of, is carried into Chinese T^trtary, known Rampur chadr, which are extensively 
and sold at a profitable rate. It is the custom manufactured. From the coarser thread are 
for the shepherds of Cbuinurti to give an order, made shawls of sorts, and tho cloth known as 
while the crops arc yet green and on the ground, pashtnina. 

for any amount of grain they may require, which, Woollen manufactures are largely produced in 
when the crop is ripe, is stored up by the culti- High Asia, in India, and in China; vast quantities 
vatoruntil the summer of the ensuing year. When of wool arc woven into blankets of various 
the shepherd arrives with his flock, he gives the degrees of fineness, for tho use of the people, 
wool in exchange, and receives his grain, which he called kuinlec or cumblce, also chadr. The numda 
puts into small bags, and drives back his flock or fclta, both white and coloured, are used for 
thus laden. About 2000 maunds of wool are tents, floorcloths, and quilts. The woven fabrics^ 
annually brought to Rampur, and about half are made into shawls, choghas, and barani or 
that quantity of pashm. Tho price of the wool overcoats, and tho fine blankets known as Rampur 
averages about 4 lbs. for the rupee, and pashm, chadr are prized, and Central Asia is famed for 
Rs. 2 to 4 for 2 lbs. its carpets. The bumik fabric, tho abra and 

Tho beautiful pashms of Changthan and Turfan, looi blankets, are made of sheep’s wool ; tho 
and tho soft white fleeces of Kirman, embrace pattu and pattu malida (dressed pattu) fabrics 
three distinct kinds of wool, distinguished not arc largely worn in Afghanistan, and at Herat 
only by the climate and soil whore they are pro- kuruk is manufactured from goat’s hair, 
duced, but also by the fact that they arc the i)ro- The jute carpet is indigenous to Persia and 
dnee of different animals. Turkestan, where the best arc still made. In 

Those claBRCB arc — Ist. The genuine pashms India, the foundation for the carpet is a warp of 
of Changthan, Turfan, etc., which are mono- strong cotton or hempen threads ; and the pecu- 
polised by Kashmir, and those sccoml - class liarity of tho process consists in dexterously twist- 
pashms, the produce of Kodakh, Ladakh, and ing Rhort lengths of coloured wool into each of the 
even Spiti, Rampur, and Bashahir, which form the threads of tho warp, so that the two ends of the 
staple export to tho shawl manuf«\cturing cities of twist of wool stick out in front. The projecting 
the Panjab, Amritsar, Ludhiana, Jalalpur, Nur- ends are then clipped to a uniform level, and the 
pur. Included by analogy of locality only, arc lines of work are compacted together by striking 
the wools of the ibex, so rarely seen, and the yak, them with a blunt instrument (Birdwood). The 
tho thick tails of which animals are prized for historical scats of the industry are in Kashmir, the 
chauries (fly-flaps). Panjab, and Sind, and at Agra, Mirzapur, JubbtiL 

2d. The wools produced beyond the N.W, pur, Warangal in the Dekhan, Malabar, and Masuli- 
fronticr, including those of Peshawur, comprise patam. Velvet carpets are also made at Benares 
the Dumba sheep wool, the wools of Kabul, and Marsh idahad, and silk carpets at Tanjore and 
Bokhara, and that imported from Kirman ; in Salem. At the Exhibition of 1851, the flnest 
fact, all classes of wool produced on or beyond Indian mgs came from Warangal, the ancient 
the N.W. frontier. Tho trade in these wools is capital of the Andhra d^asty, about 80 miles 
now extensive, both by the Peshawur and other east of Hyderabad. Their characteristic feature 
routes. Second class of wools, produced at or was the exceedingly numerous count of the 
about Peshawur, Kabul, Kandahar, and Persia or stitches, about 12,000 to the square foot. * They 
Kirman. were also perfectly harmoniotis in colour, and the 

British Wools . — Since the middle of the 18th only examples in which silk was used with an 
century there have been many fluctuations in the entirely satisfactory effect ’(Birdwood). The price 
price of wool in Great Britain, from 148. 6d, the was not less than £10 per square yard. The 
tod about the year 1780j^ 658. in 1864 and 22 b. common rugs, produced in enormous quantities 
2|d. in 1888. Taking t^ wool produce of Eng- from the jails at Lahore, Jubbulpur, Mirzapur, 
land at 6,500,000 tods per annum, Ihe value of this Benares, and Bangalore, sell in England at 7b. 6d, 
produce in the year 1864 was £l7,6l4,166, whereas each. 

the same quantity in the year 1883 would repre- The woollen fabrics produced by the Chinese 
sent a value of £6,104,427, — that is, tsdeing the are felts for the soles of shoes and winter hats, 
mean average price of wool in 1864 at 63& lOd. and a sort of rug or carpet. It is not woven in 
per tod, SM in 1888 at 22a 2id. per tod. The looms from the yam, but is made in small pieces 
otfeoreno^ in value between the produce of these by a falling process which mats the fibres together, 
two yearn is thus no less than £11,449,789. The consumption of it by shoemakers is very 

H^iewoolp^ttcedintheThuUisshipped great, and nearly as large for winter hate among 
atBnkkur or Leia, and sent down to Bombay, and common people. The rugs are woven with 
averages Ba 10 a maund* In Ludhiana district coloured threads m rude infitation of figures, and 
paahmtna |g prepared from pashm, the fine hair are extensively used in the northern provinoee ; 

goat l^he hair is brou^t down the pieces are a few feet square, and sewn 
on m^es through Ladakh, Rampur, andBashidiir, together for carpets or bedding. Hair and wool 
endi ' in exchange, cotton piece * goods, brass, are botii employed in thrir construction. 

And iron ire taken T^he prke of pashm Great Britain in 1888 exported woollen fabrics 
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to tbe T&lijie of £18,«S20,016, of which there 
wae cleared for India, £370,545 ralue ; to China, 
£242,456; to Japan, £62,455. India in 1882- 
1883 imported to the valae of Ra. 77,52,049. — 
MacGregor^ p. 50 ; PouM^ Handbook; Econ, Prod, 
Panjabi 183 ; Ann, Ind. Adm, xii. 108 ; Imp, Gaz, 

WOON. Burm. a Burmese governor or 
minister. This word literally signifies burden, 
as woon-gye, great woon; woon-donk, prop of 
the woon, — yii/c, p. 3. 

WOO-PEI-TZlB. Burm. Galls imported from 
China, which are said to be produced by an aphis; 
they are more bulky than common galls, of very 
irregular shape, and hollow. 

WOO-TAI.SHAN, a city of China to which 
the Mongols make pilgrimages, prostrating them- 
selves all the way. 

WOOTZ, or Indian Steel. Woots is a term 
applied by Dr. Heyne to the steel ingots manu- 
factured in the south of the Peninsula of India. 
It is supposed to be his variation of the word 
Ucha, meaning superior, high; Ucha kabbina, 
superior iron. The name in Mysore is Ukku 
tundu, also Ukkina tundu, also Ukku gatti, lumps 
of steel. See Steel. 

WORAGALLI, a name of the town in maps 
called Warangal. 

WORM. Several creatures receive this common 
name; a tailless bktrachian, the Ichthyophis 
glutinosus, is an immense earth-worm, common 
in Sikkim. It is a native of the Khassya moun- 
tains, Singapore, Ceylon, and Java. 

Amphitrite, or sea-worm of Java, lives in 
holes of the great solid madrepores. The gills of 
these lovely creatures are in the form of spiral 
ribbons of brilliant orange, green, and blue. 
These gaudy plumes are alternately extruded and 
retractofi, and, seen through the pellucid water, 
present a very singular and beautiful appearance. 
— AdoTOji’ Travels^ P* fil ? Hooker' $ H. J, ii. p. 25. 

WORMIA BRACTEATA. W, Ic, Dillenia 
bracteata, W, Ic, A very handsome tree of the 
Coimbatore Hills, in the Bolamputty valley, on 
bills near Coimbatore, and the Animallays, in 
Mysore, and on the North Arcot and Cuddapah 
HUls. It is well deserving of cultivation for 
ornamental planting, etc. — Beddome. 

WOBMIA TRIQUETRA. RoltL t>i^pa^^ 
SlKOH. A moderate-sized tree, common in the 
moist, wanner parts of Ceylon, up to an elevation 
of 2000 feet. — Thw, En, PL Zeyl, p. 4. 
WORMWOOD. 

Afsontin, . . . Arab. ArtemUiaahsinthani.LAT. 
Yin eh*iii han, • Ohik. Bubnk, . . . .Malay. 

Dhowna, Mnstaru, Hiivd. Buranjasif kohl, . Pbrs. 

Murwa ,, Dona, .... Sansk. 

Domdo, . . . JAV. Mashipattiri, . • Tam. 
Gand-mar Kash. 

This European pUmt is found in tbe Indian 
bazalB. The woimwood of the Old Testament 
is the Artemisia abrotanum.*— O'iSh. DUp, p. 414. 

WOTAY KORCSHANUM. Tam. 

Woiay koroaheBam, Tam. I Wontay koroahnam, Tbl. 

This is a bright yellow biliary concretion, 
found in the oal^hla&er of certain camels. It 
Is highly prised atbeauiiful yellow paint, but 
is vw expensive.— Attwfte. 

WkSSTLINQ in India is a favourite amuse- 
ment for the rich, who keep latge^ overfed men 
for the purpose of being pitted against eaeh 
other. Theee are so frui of fierii, that their 


distinctive forms ore almost hidden, though this 
is more owing to the development of muscle 
than to deposit of fot. On one oceaston, to add 
to the interest of a mela, wrestlers of reputation 
from Agra, Muttra, Cawnpur, and other places 
were sent for, and for three mornings success- 
ively the rajas and others were enteiwned with 
some splendid wrestling matches. There was no 
cruelty or brutality exhibited, but fair, manly 
trials of strength and dexterity, which elicited 
applause, and which attracted on the last day a 
crowd of at least 50,000 people. Wrestlers of 
Japan, before engaging, challenge by placing a 
hand on each thigh, just above the knee ; then 
stooping slightly, lifting each leg in turn, at the 
same time slap the thigh as the foot comes sharply 
to the ground . — Dehli GautU, 

WRIGHT, EDWARD, an eminent mathema- 
tician and engineer, who accompanied the Earl 
of Cumberland on his first voyage to the Azores. 
In 1616 he was appointed by the East India 
Company, on a salary of £50 a-year, to compile 
their charts. — E, /. Marine Snrvei/e, 

WRIGHTIA, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Apooynacem, of which Wrightia 
coccinea is a large tree ; flowers externally green, 
internally deep orange-red, having Bomethmg of 
the perfume ot the pine-apple. Wrightia WallTchii 
is found in the Tenasserim Provinces, and on the 
slope of the Neilgherriea, from about the middle 
of the ascent to an elevation of between 4000 
and 5000 feet. — Mason ; W> Ic, 

WRIGHTIA ANTIDY8ENTERTCA. R, Br. 

Nerium antidyBenUricam, Linn, 

La-thou, . . . Burm. Yeppala, .... Tam. 

Oonesti bark tree, Eno. Kemsga psla, . • . Trl. 

Inderjau, . . . Hind. Pala ohettii, . . . „ 

Oheeri, .... Sansk. Kodiaapala, . . . „ 

A small tree of Malabar, Ceylon, the Isle of 
France, common in many parts of India, also in 
Tavoy. The bark was formerly in request under 
the name of Conessi, and is still esteemed 
the natives in dysentery and bowel complaint^ 
It appears to have lost its value in commerce, by 
not being distinguished from the bark of Wrightia 
tinctoria, which grows in tbe same {daces. Hie 
very bitter seeds are boiled in milk, and given 
in hemorrhoids and dysentery, and in deoc^on 
in fever and gout ; also as an anthelmintic. The 
bark of the root is astringent and febrifuge, and 
is used as a specific in dysentery and bowel 
oomplainto. Its milky juice is also used as a vul- 
nerary. The tree has peculiarly-scented flowers, 
with a form resemblinglhose of the jasmine. The 
wood is, white, of a flhe min, and suao^tible of 
polish, and is used by we turner and cabinet- 
maker. The seeds are covered with a kind of 
downy tuft, somewhat resembliug the down of the 
thistle* Two kinds of inderjau seeds ore dis- 
tinguished in Hindu medicine, the sweet and 
bitter. Tbe foraier has a pleasant taste, not 
unlike that of oats, wUoh they also reaembk 
somewhat in appeaianoe, but are longer and 
more riender. infusion of this roasM seed 
is given as a safe and mile restrainer in bowel 
cpmplaiotB ; the deoooUon is employed in fever 
oases. The latter, from W. antiaysenterica, are 
intensely hitter, and used as«a vermifuge. The 
berk was greatly lauded in the 18th oentufj 
by Qeoffroy, and it appern to be a temeily of 
no mean value, A new vegetable alkaloid ex<» 
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tracted from the bark ie resinous and uncrystal-' 
lizable, of a powerfully bitter and somewhat acrid 
tastOt insoluole in water, but very soluble in 
alcohol, ether, and chloroform ; only one part 
procurable from one thousand parts of diy bark. 
It is supposed that the seeds contain it in much 
larger quantities. — Cat. Ex., 1862; Voigt; M. 
E. J. It ; O'Sh. ; Ind. Ann. Med. Sci., Aug. 1856. 

WRIGHTIA MOLLISSIMA. Wall 
Khilawa, . . . Hind. | Dudhia, . . . Hind. 

Grows in the Nagari Hills, in Kamaon, Bijnour, 
and Garhwal, and is abundant in some moist 
forests. It grows in the Siwalik tract, near tlie 
Indus, up to 8500 feet. It grows to the height of 
15 feet Its wood is light yellow, soft, and white, 
not very durable, fine-grained, polishes well ; 
used chiefly for combs. — Drs. Cleghom^ Steioart ; 
Mr. Thomson ; M. E. J. It 


WRIGHTIA TINCTORIA. i?. Br. 

Nerium tinotorium, Moxb, | W. Rothii, D. C. 
Bhur-kuri, . . Bombay. Pallay maram, . Tam. 
Kiila-kudu, Hind., Mahr. Polava-ranu, . . „ 

Hya maraka, . . Sanmk. Ohitti ankudu, . . Tkl. 


A small, pretty tree, found in the Coimbatore, 
Godavery, aud other forests of the Madras Pre- 
sidency, and very common in all the forests of 
Bombay. It affords a very beautiful wood, white, 
hard, aud close-grained ; coming nearer to ivory 
than any Dr. Roxburgh knew, and valuable for 
turning. Pale • green soft leaves ; deciduous in 
the cold weather ; flowers in March and April ; 
white follicles in pairs, from 12 to 18 indies 
long, of which as they ripen the ends of each pair 
curiously join. It is a common tree in the Coim- 
batore jungles. The leaves afford an inferior 
kind of indigo, hence the Mahratta name. It is 
extracted by scalding.— ; Roxh.; Uihson; 
Riddell ; CUghorn ; C(fplain Beddome. 


WRIGHTIA TOMENTOSA. Rom. et Sch. 
Nerium tomentosum, Jtoxb. 

NolAm-nsla, . . Malbal. | Koyila raokiri, . . Tel. 
Pedda pala, , . . Tkl. | Putta, Puts, Jilledu, „ 

A small tree, not very uncommon in the Central 
Province of Ceylon, grows in the Circars and 
Lower Godavery jungles. Wood appears close- 
grained, not used. The juice is a jierinanent 
yellow dye. Bark giveu internally for scorpion 
bites. — Thw, PI p. 193 ; Beddome ; Voigt. 
WRIGHTIA ZEYLANICA. R. Br. 


W. antidysenterica, R. Br. | Sudduidda, . . Singh. 

Common in the south of the island of Ceylon. 
— p. 193. 


brCught to its present perfection by much labour. 
It has been in use from prehistoric times, and 
throughout 5000 years, at least, learned men have 
been inventing aud improving dpbabets. 

The most recent writer is Dr. Isaac Taylor, 
in 1883, on the alphabet He tells us that two 
kinds of writing are in use by the natives of the 
world, — alphabetic and non-alphaberic ; that the 
Egyptian hieroglyphic writing is believed to have 
been the source of all existing alphabets; that 
every system of writing has begun with rude 

f iictures of objects, and such pictures, more or 
ess conventionalised, were gradually accepted as 
the representatives of words, aud afterwards be- 
came the symbols of more or less elements^ 
sounds. Learned men describe this process in 
saying that writing began with ideograms, pictures, 
or pictorial symbols, which afterwards develoned 
into phonograms or symbols of sounds, either 
verbal signs, syllabic signs, or alphabetic signs. 

There are known five great systems of picture- 
writing, which have been independently invented. 
These are (1) the Egyptian, which developed into 
the monumental hieroglyphic ; (2) the cuneiform, 
which branched into nine forms ; (3) the Chinese, 
of five forms ; (4) the Mexican, with its two 
branches ; and (5) the Hittite, which developed 
into the Carchemish hieroglyphics, the Asia Minor 
syllabary, the Lyciaii alphabet, and the Cypriote 
syllabary. The Chinese characters illustrate a 
graphic system which has never advanced lieyond 
the most rudimentary stage of conventionalized 
picture-writing. It is a language of roots, and is 
monosyllabic. The people of Japan use the 
Chinese characters, but their language is poly- 
syllabic ; aud the Chinese characters, which are 
verbal phonograms, have been used by the Japan- 
ese for the expression of the polysyllabic Japanese 
words by being ti*eated as syllabic signs. 

The diffusion of alphabets has been largely 
effected by trade routes, by conquestjj, coionim- 
tion, and religion. In the 5th ceniury Darius 
Hystaspes recorded in the Behistun inscription Itis 
restoration of the forgotten text and commentary 
of the Zendavesla. Also Ilermippus of Smyrna, 
who lived in the middle of the 3d century 
quoted and summarized the contents of the twenty 
books, each consisting of 100,000 lines, which, ho 
says, had been composed by Zoroaster; and Masudi, 
ail Arab historian of the 10th century a.I)., says 
the Zendavesta was written on 12.000 cow-hides, 
in a character invented by Zertusht. It is believed 
that the cJiaracter used by Zertusht was a variety 
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Maraf (f.), Hsruf (pi.), An. 
Itoqm, Irqain, . . . „ 
Talirir, , 

Ecriiuro, , 


Bchrift, 
likhawut, 
Soritura, . 


. Fu. 
Geu. 
Hind. 
It. 


Soriptura Lat. 

Navaaht, . . . PEiis. 

Lipi, Sansk. 

Escritura, .... Sr. 
Ayuthu, E/.huitu, . Tam. 
Boskathtto,. . . . Tel. 


All Asiatic races reg^iutl writing characters with 
a respect amounting to veneration. This feeling 
is earnest with Muhammadans, influenced by the 
possibility of the words repiesenting the Wered 
name of God; and tlie Ghiiiese in tlieir towns 
employ people to collect expended luimuseripts 
from houses, to secure them from desecration. 
Amongst Muhammadans of India, a holy man, 
to cure slckuesa, writes on invocation on a board 
or slate or paper, which is wasliod off and given 
to the sick person to drink. Writing has been 


of the Aramean. 

Buddhism, a missionary religion, has eagerly 
availed itself of the art of writing for the propaga- 
tion of its doctrines ; but Aryau Hindus have 

S refeiTcd the oral transmission of the Vedas; and 
[iniiarila Bbatta, of the 8th century a.d., mentions 
writing only to condemn its use. Ihe sons of the 
three higher castes of Hindus wei*e required to 
learn by heart the sacred text; and to tlie 
present day youths in some of the Bmbmamc 
fiuiiiUes can repeat the whole of the Uig \ eda, 

, learned, as their uncestors acquired it thousands of 
r^eiu's ago, from the mouth of 'ifi teacher, so that 
tl»! * Vcdic Kuccession ’ shmiM uever be brokeu. 

1'ho Arabic letters mid tlie Arabic nmuoiulsare, 
with some modifications, in use amongst tlio Mu- 
hatnmiulans of Arabia, Persia, lurkey, lurkcston, 
Afghanistan, Balucbistiin, ami Imlia, aud the 
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writing forms receive the names of Toghra, Nashk, 
Tolik, Naehk-TaUk, Shafia, Ra<^m, and Sbakastah. 
The Cufic alphabet is not now in use. 

The Christian missionaries, also, have effected 
great things in establishing the be^ of the many 
dialects current amongst the tribes, as among the 
Malay of the Archipelago and the Hindi-speaking 
nations of Hindustan and the Pamab. 

Pahhvi group , — The primitive Semitic alphabet 
has had three branches, — ^the Phoenician, the 
Joktanite, and the Aramean. From the Phoenician 
came the alphabets of Europe; those of India 
were from the Joktanite ; while the Aramean be- 
came the source of the alphabets employed bv the 
various non-Semitic races in the provinces ot the 
Persian empire, and it exterminated the other 
Semitic scripts of Western Asia. This group is 
usually called the Pahlavi. 

Iranian , — The four alphabets of the Iranian 
group have been designated the Indo-Bactrian, 
tne Pahlavi, the Armenian, and the Georgian. 
The three Pahlavi alphabets are the Arsacidan, 
Sassanian, and Parsec. 

The Arsacidan type was developed in Persia I 
during the period of the Partliian empire, B.c. { 
256 to A.D. 226. The Sassanian or Pahlavi proper 
was formed during the Sassanian dynasty, a.d. 
226 to 651. 

The Parsee or Indian Pahlavi, often called the 
Zend alphabet, is that which was used by the I 
Parsee fugitives after their flight to India. The 
Armenian and Georgian alphabets are the only 
living representatives of the Iranian alphabet, the 
Parsee being understood and used only by an 
ecclesiABtical class. St. Mesrob, a.d. 400 (for he 
was canonized), had been a secretary at the court 
of the Armenian kings Varazdates and Arsaces iv., 
but resigned in order to follow a religious life. 
Moses of Ohorene gives Mesrob the credit of con- 
structing the Armenian alphabet, and Moses rised , 
it in his translation of the New Testament into 
the Armenian. 

/ndm.— The distinct alphabets employed in 
India outnumber all the other alphabets used in 
the remainder of the world. But the vernacular 
scripts divide themselves into four or five great 
clasMs, essentially coincident with divisions of 
race, language, or religion ; and besides, tliere are 
in use the alphabets of Annam, Arabia, Armenia, 
Baluchistan, China, ^ Afghanistan, and Syria 
(Karshuni), with peculiar local varieties of the 
Nashki alphabet, which have arisen in Bombay, 
Malabar, Sind, and Singapore. 

There are nearly twenty alphabets descended 
from the Dovanagari script, in which the Sanskrit 
literature is mosUy coDBerved. Others have been 
derived from the Pali, the old alphabet of the 
Buddhist scriptures ; about twelve belong to the 
Brayidian family of alphabets, nearly as many to 
the Gujerati or Western type, and others to the 
Eastern or Bengali class. 

Mr. H« T. Prinsep gave the following list of 
transitions of the Indian alphabet from the time 
of Asoka, with some of the most marked local 
varieties at presei^ in use, viz. those used in Bie 
sculptures of 

Aaoka’s ediots of th# dd. Valahhi plates from Ga}e- 


oentury fi,o« 

Weeteni oavei. 

Sah inaoription at Olrsar. 
Ga|U imoription at Allah* 


rat. 

Kutila inaoription of the 
10th century a. d. , at 
BareiUy. 


Nerbadda. 

Kiatna. 

Telinga, modern. 
Tibetan, modern. 
Square Pali. 


Gujerati* 

Paniahi. 

Kashmiri. 

Bengali. 

Devanagari. 


And he. gave the following ten modifications of 
the Sans&it alphabet from B.C. 543 to a.d. 1200, 
viz. — 


Fifth century B.C., riae of Buddhiam. 

Western oavei. 

Third oentury B.O., Sanskrit insoriptions of Aioka, , 
Junagarh, 

Second oentury A.D., Gujerat dated plates. 

Fifth oentury a.d., Allahabad inacriptions of the Gupta 
dynasty. 

Seventh oentury a.d., Tibetan alphabet formed from 
Sanskrit. 

Ninth century A.D., Kutila inscriptions from Bareillj, 
a.d. 092. 

Eleventh oentury A.D., Bengali alphabet aa now modi- 
fied. Adisur, a.d. 1065. 

Modern Devanagari alphabet. 

Old Pali alphabet of the Burmese, compared with A.D. 
200 . 

Dr. Isaac Taylor, however, has since arranged 
the alphabets of India into two classes, — ^the 
ancient and the modern or vernacular. 

From the 3d century b.c. to Uia 10th century 
A.D., thirteen ancient alphabets were in use in 
India. They comprise — (1) Maurya from the 
inscription of Asoka at Gimar ; (2) the Andhra 
of the western cave temples; (3) that of the 
Sah or Kshatrapa at Gimar ; (4) the Gupta on 
the Allahabad pillar; (5) the Valabhi from the 
Gujerat plates ; (6) the Ghalukya or Kistna from 
the Amaravati plates; (7) the Nerbadda from 
the Seoni plates ; (8) that of the Assam inscrip- 
tion ; (9) the Kutila alphabet of Bareilly ; (10) the 
Kiousa or lapidary Pali ; (11) the llbetan ; (12) 
the Passepa ; and (13) the Devanagari. 

The vernacular alphabets of the Peninsula of 
India are those of Assam, tlie Kutila, Gurumidthi, 
Nagari, Bengali, Orissa, Qujerati, Sindi, Multani, 

I Telugu, Canarese, Grantha (I'ulu), and Tamil 

The vernacular alphabets of Further India and 
the islands are the Kiousa, Burmese, square Pali, 
Singhalese, Pegu, Ahom, Battak (old), Battak 
(new), Kejang, Lampong, Tagala, Bisaya, Macao- 
ear, and Bugi. All these have originated from 
one single source, the alphabet used in the edicts 
of Asoka, the Buddhist king. He was zealous 
for his faitli, and in the years 253 to 250 B.c. he 
promulgated edicts enjoining obedience to its 
ordinances. Between Pcsbawur and Ceylon 
seventeen versions of these edicts, engravea on 
rocks and pillars, have been discovered, and like- 
wise several dedicatory inscriptions on caves or 
rock-cut temples constructed by him ; and there 
are also six pillar inscriptions, of which the best 
known are tnoae at Dehll and Allahabad. In the 
2d and 13 th edicts, Asoka mentions as his ally 
and contemporary the Yona-raja or Ionian king 
Antiyoke, and also refers to the Chatura rajane, 
or four rajas, Turamye, Antikini, Maka, and 
Alikasandare, who are known to be Ptolemy if. 
of Egypt, Antigonus of Macedonia, Magas of 
Gyrene, and Alexander n. of Epirus. 

These inscriptions of Asoka are written in three 
local Pali or Prakrit dialects, and two wholly 
aistinct alphabets are employed. An inscription 
at Kapurosgiri is in the Indo-Bactrian alimabet, 
an idpnabet of Iranian ori^ ; while that used in 
the other versions of the edicts was at first named 
the Lat or pillar character, but latterly the Indo* 
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Pali, and it is this one which is the source of the in a.d. 1259, during the reign of Kublai Khan, 
existing Indian scripts. Five of tlie letters added to the Mongol Galik 

The Kapurdigiri alphabet is an isolated inonu- alphabet arc still used by the Kalmuks on the 
ment of a great Bactrian alphabet, in which the Lower Volga. 

Zoroaatrian books and an extensive literature had The Dravidian alphabets of Southern India 
b^n in all probability conserved. The Kapurdi* were derived from the character of the western 
aside duriog the • time of cave temples, and as early as the 4th century a.d, 
Alesoinder of Maoedon and his officers, but later This gave birth to separate types. The first of 
on, in the time of Asoka, it was again utilized for these, represented by the inscriptions of the 
uiis inscription. It has, however, been in use in Vengi ana Ghalukya dynasties of the Dekhan, was 
(Herat), Margiana (Merv), Boctriana the source of the Telugu and Canarese alphabets ; 
(Boklu^), Alexandria, Arachosia (Kandahar), while from the other, represented by the Cera 
and in India throughout the Panjab. The inscriptions, proceeded the Tamil alphabet, the 
alphabet of the Kapurdigiri inscription has had Tulu, the Malealam, and the Grantha or book 
names,— Aryan, Bactriw, etc.^ It is now alphabet, used by the Tamil Brahmans for the 
caUed the Indo-Bactrian. It is slanting, cursive, Sanskrit transcriptions of their sacred books, 
and irregular, singularly free from looped forms, From it arc derived two vernacular alphabets in use 
wd written from right to left. The Indo-Pali or on the Malabar coast ; one is the Tulu Grantha and 
Lat 18 written from left to right; it is regular,- the other tlie Malealam, from which several 
flight, and rigid, with numerous looped forms, characters were borrowed by the Christians of 
The source of the Lat alphabet has been variously St. Thomas in order to supplement the Syria 
suggested. (Karshuni) alphabet which they obtained from 

In the 12 centuries between Asoka, ii.c. 250, the Nestorian missionaries, 
and the 10th century A.n., various vernacular Several of the Tamil letters are supposed to 
ficnpto of India were formed. In three inscriptions have been obtained from the ancient ^teluttu 
of this epoch, namely, the Kutila or Bareilly inscrip- or Vattezbattu, which is still in use by the Moplali 
tiQu of A.D. 992, the Obalukya or Kistna inscrip- of S. Malabar. 

tion of 945, and a Kawi inscription of 919, the Maidive alphabets are two. The old Dewehi 
clmractcristic features of the three great alphabetic Hakura is derived from the Dravidian alphabeto 
of India, the Nagari, the Dravidian, and the of the mainland. It is written from left to right, 
1 lUi, c^ unmistakeably bo recognised. and is still in use in the Southern Atolls. The 

Jhe Nagari or Devanagari group of alphabets newer alphabet of the Northern Atolls is called 
we employed in Kashmir, the Panjab, the N.W. the Gabali Tana, and is written from right to left 
provinces, OudJj, Rajputana, Gujerat, Central like the Nashki alphabets. Nine of its 18 letters 
Provinces, Malm^htra, Bcliar, Bengal, and arc merely Gobar or Arabic ciphers with phonetic 
Urissa, and the Tibetan alphabets belong csseuti- values assigned to them ; tho other 9 seem to be 
mu ^ rT** group. Telugu- Canarese numerals. 

The Devanagari is the chief character employed Singhalese has an isolated alphabet of the Pali 
for writing the ancient Sanskrit language. Dcyana- class, but modified by early Grantha intluonces. 

It is confined to the southern half of Ceylon, 
Uhe Gurumukhi diameter is used by the Sikhs. Tamil occupying the northern. 

. I Aashmir has two alphabets, — the Sarada, nearly Burma, Siam, Pegu, and Qambodia employ the 
identical with tho Devanagari, and the Thakuri, Pali alphabet in conjunction with another character 
immnitig to the Gurumukhi type. apparently of somewhat different origin. 

Mahrati is written in two characters ; that used There are three Burmese forms. These are 
for books is called Bal-bodh, ‘ intelligible to a essentially identical, but are very dissimilar in 
child,’ and is nearly the same as the Devanagari ; appearance. They are the Kyouk-tsa or stone 
the other, called Modi, is cursive of the Gurumukhi writing. The square Pali is used in their sacred 
HI- • books ; and the Tsa-lonh or round is their ordinary 

Ibe. Bengali prototype is to be seen in old writing, and is scratched on i)alm leaves. 

Gtmri inscriptions. The Siamese uso the square Pali for their 

Uria of Orissa belongs to the same class, but sacred books, but have an elegant cursory 
has many ai'chaio forms ; it is now written on ciiaracter for ordinary use, 
pa^ leaves with an iron style. ^ ^ The Lao, a Siamese race, as also the Cam- 

Nopal uses four scripts, -^-thc Nowari, which is bodians, have two alphabets, — on ecclesiastical 
nearly the same as the Devana^ri ; the Banjin and a secular. 

Mola, belonging to tho Bengali tyjw ; with tho The Lepcha or Kong alphabet, used by the 
Nagari and the lianja of intermediate people of Sikkim, is supposed to belong to the 
chi^ter. Ahora group. 

The Sindi and Multan! alphabets have some The Annamese possess a script which has been 
old letters from tho Indian, several characters addpted from the Chinese phonograms, 
borrowed from the Gurumukhi or Gujerati alpha* The Eastern Archipelago languages are very 
beta, overlaid by tlie Devanagari. numerous. Mr. A. R. Wallace names 59 of them, 

Three alphabets are used in Tibet, namely, tlie but tho writing characters are only eight or at 
ecclesiaatical Utshen or Dvoujam, primitive forms most nine in number. The Jq^vanese alphabet, 
which are said to have been cut on wooden blocks like all others in the Archi|^lago. is written 
for printing in the 7th century ; the Umiu, from from loft to right, each letter is distinct and un* 
thb northern alphabet of India, is a cursive form ; connected, and the writing is perpendicular 
and the Khyugagi is still more so. not slanting. It is tho character used for the 

The Kcliab or Passepa is said to have been in- Javanese proper, the Sunda, the Bali, and it Is 
vented by the Grand Lama Baohspa (Pa-ssc-pa) believed the Lombok, and induding Palembang 
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iQ Sumatra ; it is current among twelve millions of alphabet, supped to be introduced by Buddhist 
population. teachers. It is from an ancient Pali or Tibetan 

In Sumatra, beginnin|^ from the west, the first type. 

CTidence of a native written character is among At present, in the south and east of Asia, the 
the Battak, and it is singular that a nation of Roman and Italic characters, with slight diacritic 
cannibals should possess the knowledge of letters, points, are used everywhere by the British, 
There was assuredly nothing of the kind in Europe French, Dutch, Portuguese, and Spaniards, alike 
or continental Am until long after men had in writing, printing, and engraving, and the aim- 
ceased to eat each other. The form of the Battak plicity and the facility of these forms commend 
letters is horizontal. them. The plan of transcribing oriental languages 

The Korinchi alphabet, among tbe people of by Roman letters was first used in India and 
this name in Sumatra who border on Menangka- Japan by the Jesuits of the 16th century. Books 
bau, has 29 characters, and consists of horizontal printed by them at Qoa about a.d. 1586, and at 
or slightly raised scratchings. Amacosa (Japan), still exist. 

The Rejang is the alphabet of Lcinba and Throughout all the south and east of Asia there 
Pasummah on the western side of Sumatra. It are many races and numerous broken tribes who 
consists of 23 substantive characters, formed of remain unlettered, though dwelling in the midst 
upright strokes. of civilisation. Such tribes affix their marks to 


The Lampung nation, which occupies that 
portion of the south-western side of Sumatra 
which lies opposite to Java, divided from it only 
by the Straits of Sunda, has an alphabet of 19 
substantive letters with double or treble con- 
sonants, making them up to 44. 

The Achcen and Malay of Sumatra afa written 
in the Arabic character. 

Tile Bima alphabet, formerly in use amongst 
the Bima people in the island of Sumbawa, east 
of Sumatra and Java, has now given way to the 
alphabets of the Celebes. 

In Celebes are two distinct alphabets, — Bugi and 
Macassar. The Bugi, at present in use over tlie 
whole island, extends to Bouton and Sumbawa, 
and wherever the Bugi nation have settled or 
colonized. The modern Bugi has 23 substantive 
characters, consisting mostly of small segments of 
circles running horizontally. The Bugi letters 
have no resemblance to those of Sumatra or Java, 
or even to the obsolete alphabet of Sumbawa. 
The other alphabet of Celebes is now obsolete. 

The last alphabet of tbe Archipelago is the 
Philippine, that of the Tagala nation of the great 
ifilana of Lucon or Lu 9 oiiia, and consists of 13 
characters. It is the only one existing in the 
whole of this group, and seems at one time to 
have been used among the civilised tribes of the 
neighbouring islands, having spread even to 
Magindanao and Bulu. The fonna of the letters 
arc rather, bold and more complex than that of 
the Sumatran alpliabets. 

Thus in the Archipdago are nine distinct alpha- 
bets, but Dr. Taylor says the Sumatra alphabets 
are degraded types of the old Kawi. He also says 
that the prototype of tbe Eastern Malay alphabets 
seems to be tbe Eastern cursive alphabet, which 
is represented by tbe Vengi and Clialukyn inscrip- 
tions in tlie south, and by the Assam inscriptions 
in the north. The Tagala is a type of the Eastern 
Malay alphabets, and is the prototype from which 
the alphabets of Celebes and Macassar have been 
derived. The Tagala alphabet must have been 
conveyed by mariners from tlie Indian shores. 

Javanese letters, also, ore based on an alphabet 
of the Pali type, obtained tlirough the old Kawi, 
known from copperplate grants of the 9th and 10th 
centuries. The ancient Kawi of Java is called there 
the Buddha’s alphabet, Akchara Buddlia. The 
modern Javanese has additional letters derived 
from au earlier alphabet, and is also used In 
Borneo. 

The Corean Is a primitive form of the Indian 


documents, the implement or weapon in use witli 
them, a dagger, a staff, a balance, a trowel, etc. ; 
those of them who do write with letters have 
adopted one of the alphabets of the more ad- 
vanced nations around them. The helot or 
predial slave races, known in the Peninsula as the 
rariah, the Hular, tlie Mhang, the Mhar, have for 
two thousand years been dwelling as the village 
labourers, in hourly contact with people following 
the Buddhist and Brahmanical teachings, but they 
have not acquired either the religion or the learii- 
iiig of their masters. The Gujar and Charaar of 
N. India are all illiterate. The great Gond nation, 
now partly under Muhammadan rule, partly under 
British sway, have no written character of their 
own, and very few of them know how to read or 
write ; the same remark is applicable to the Bhil, 
the Mundah, Ho or Kol, the Kond or Ku, — 
perhaps all the Kolarian races. The Ahir, the 
Med, Mcr or Meena, the Gonds in Bustar, the 
forest or mountain races, the Chaura, Sauia, 
Suar, Chensuar, the Yanadi, and the Korawa of the 
eastern side peninsula, the Toda, Kotoli, Badaga, 
or Irular of the Neilgherry Hills, do not know 
how to read or write, nor is it known tliat any of 
the Kurb or Kururobar race of the Peninsula of 
India can do cither. This is remarkable, because 
with their great fiocks they must have numerous 
sales, the written record of which would be useful 
to them ; but this remark is equally applicable to 
many other races ciigoged in trading transactions, 
such as the Biiijara or Lambara, who till recently 
were the chief carriers throughout India, the 
Ohakili or Cbamar, leather- workers ; the Mali 
I or gardener races ; the Upuravar ; the Beldar or 
Waddara, labourers, road-makets, tank -diggers, 

I who take great contracts for roads and otlicr 
public worlu ; and tbe smaller broken tribes of 
Bcder or Veddah of the Peninsula and Ceylon ; 
the Rhodia of that island, the Yerkala, tbe ICai- 
kara, the Baura, the Mnkwa, and many others. 

The Mongol and Manchu of Central Asia have 
i characters which they use in writing. It is not 
I known whether the tribes near the Cbineso 
I frontier and Tibet, the Gyami, Gyaruug, Tak-pa, 
I Man-yak, Thochu, Sok-pa, Horpa, have any know- 
I ledge of letters ; and the same remark is applicable 
i to the broken tribes in Nepal, particularly to the 
languages of the Kiranti group in East Nepal 
It is not known that any of the tribes near tlie 
valley of Assam* the Aka, Dofla, Abor, Bodo, 
Dhimal, Koch’h, Garp. Ktiga, Mishiui, Miri, Mikir, 

I Siogpo, Shendtt, or Khassya have any written 
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tongue. The Eev. Dr. Mason and Mrs. Mason interior of China) which presents all the appear- 
taught letters to the Karen, but the Ku-ki, Ku-mi, anco of Aconitum ferox. A very minute quantity 
Ka>mi^ Pwo, Khampa, Kam-ti, Shan, and other of the Wu-tsau, when put on the tongue, pro- 
tribes in the north-east of Burma are not known duces intense tingling and numbness in the 
to have any scriptory means of intercommuni- tongue and lips after it is chewed. TheWu-tsau 
cation. is the name of the plant from the root of whicli 

The naticms of Europe write and print from left the poison is prepared. It is used by certain 
to right. tribes in the interior of China. 

The Chinese, Japanese, and Mongol write in WUTTAN. Arab. A native country, a patri- 

perpendicular lines. mony, a property. Wuttundar is a class of 

^me of the ancient Greeks used the double hereditary officers in Central India, and means 
piode, called the boustrophedon or plough-wise, there a holder of native or home rights. Pro- 
running from the right to left, and left to right perly Watii. — Malcolm's Central India, i. p. 176. 
in the alternate lines. W UTTU, a Rajput race in the tracts along 

Machines called type -writers have been in- the Sutlej, about Pak-pattan. 
vented for printing Roman and Italic cha- WUZAET. Arab. A daily performance of 

racters, and for figures. — Dr. Isaac Taylor, duty. 

Jif.ri., LL,D,, on the Alphabet; Professor Max WUZAR. Pukhtu. Lamentation. 

Muller, Ancient Sanskrit Literature ; Thomas* WUZEEREE, one of the largest and most 
Prinsep's Antiifuities ; Profesmr A. IL Sayce; important tribes in Afghanistan, brave, warlike, 
LuhbocPs Origin of Civilisation ; Crawfurds Die* but predatory. They hold the rugged and lofty 
tionary ; A, R, Wallace, Malay Archipelago; hills adjoining the south-west portion of the 
Layard's JNineveh, ii. p. 184 ; Weber, p. 15 ; O, Kohat district (that is, the western part of the 
/fau^/inron, ii. p.S76 ; Renan, Histoire des Langues MiranzSi valley and the hills round Bahadur 
Semiti^, See Languages. Khel^, and the north-western border of the Dehra 

WUi^iUR, a lake 12 miles long, in Kashmir, Ismail Khan (that is, the valley of Bannu, and 
through which the Jhelum flows ; on its little the plains of Murwut and Tank). These hills 
island are the remains of one of the ancient run down to the point where the great Sulaiman 
temples of Martund. — Adams, range commences ; near this point the Gomal 

WUN, chief town of Wun district, Berar, in pass debouches from the hills almost opposite 
lat. 20® 3' N., and long. 79® E. ; pop. (1876-77), Tank. The valley of the Gomal forms tho 
4233. The greater part of the district consists Golari pass, through which a large portion of 
of a wild and hillv country, formed by offshoots the traffic to and from Afghanistan and Central 
from the Ajunta chain, which runs from west to Asia enters into India, and scarcely inferior to 
east across the south of Berar. The mass of the Khaibar pass of Peshawur or the Bolan pass 
the Hindu population consist of Kunbi, Bari, of Sind. The hills on either side of this pass 
Mali, Dher, Kolam, etc. The Banjaia number are held by Wuzeeree; the Wuzeeree Hills form 
36,948 ; while the hill tribes consist chiefly of the western limit of the Joorduk pass, which is 
37,348 Gonds. In Wun district the Banjara the main line of communication between Bannu 
form two distinct tribes, the Charans and the and Kohat. Just to the east of this pass lies 
Mathura, while the mendicants are called Dhari. Bahadur Khel, and also the villages of Kharra 
The women distinguish themselves bv their deer- and Lutumur, at which three places the Trans- 
horn ornaments, and by the beautiful embroidery Indus mines are situated. The Wuzeeree Hills 
worked with their own needles on their skirts also command the outlets of the Kuram and 
and bodices. They do not permit their daughters Goombeli rivers into tlie Bannu valley. The 
to marry before puberty. When grown up, the Wuzeeree tribe are numerous, and subdivided 
young girl is not allowed to sleep on a bed, and into various sections. The birthplace of this race 
for a month after marriage the bride appears would seem to be the snowy range which runs 
veiled before the rest of tbe community. Evidence to the south-east of Jalalabad and Kabul. From 
of the occurrence of coal has been obtained this range they appear to have moved downwards 
throughout 13 miles of country, from Wun to towards the Dehrajat border. They are noble 
Papur, and for 10 miles, from Junara to Ohicholi, savages, of pure blood, pastoral habits, fierce 
opposite Nokora. — Imp, Gaz. disposition, and wild aspect They can muster, 

WUNT. Sansk. The second titular honour probably, 20,000 or 30,000 fighting men. But 
given to a Hindu in India, as Raja Eshwara Doss, though they are less addicted to internecine 
Dvawunt Bahadur, also Raja Indrawunt Bahadur, contests than other hill tribes, they are yet not 
Wunt, maharaja, raja, raja-raian, rai-raian, apt to join all these forces together against an 
bahadur, and rae are the titles granted by rulers external foe. As soldiers, they are not equal to 
to their Hindu civil officers; wunt being the the most martial tribes. Many of them live in 
highest, and rae the lowest in grade. tents, or in temporary dwellings resembling tents; 

WURNA SANKRA. Bansk. Mixed castes, in Uie winter frequenting tho more genial clime 
said to be emj^oyed in Northern India to include of the lower ranges, and in summer retreating 
new castes admitted into the Hindu relimon. to feed their flocks in higher altitudes. Some of 
The only mixed castes to be found in Souwern them have engaged in cultivation, and have 
India consist of illegitimate children, the offspring encroached on the weaker tribes of the plains; 
of the danoi^ girls attached to the temples, of of these, again, many will only cultivate during 
whom the girls are brought up to their mothm* the cold months, and as the beat approaches 
ocoupaiions, and the boys as temple florists and will reap their crops and retire to the mountains, 
musiciaiis. Some members of the clan who have taken up 

WU-TSAU. Chin. Tiger poison. This is a their abode as cultivators in the Bannu vallqri 
well-prepared extract from a root grown in the have become British subjects* 
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WYNAD, the highland division of tlie Malabar 
district, Madras, lying between lat 11° 27' and 
11® 6H' N,, and between long. 76° 60' 46" and 
76® 41' £« ; containing (in 1681) 16 amshonis 
or parishes, and 88,091 inhabitants, and covering 
an area of 1180 square miles. The Wynad 
consists of a table-land amid the Western Ghats, 
60 miles long by 80 broad; average height 
above sea-level, 8000 feet. Bounded on the 
north by Goorg, on the east by Mysore (Maiaur), 
on the south by the Neilgherries and Ernad 
taluk, and on the west by Calicut, Kurumbranad, 
and Kottayam taluks of Malabar. Gold seems to 
be almost universally distributed throughout the^ 
soils and quartz veins of the Wynad. Gold has 
always been washed for in the beds of the 
Wynad rivers, and from 1877 to 1881 there 
arose the wildest speculation in the form of 21 
gold mining companies, with capital to the 
amount of fd>out three millions ; but in 1882 the 
bubble burst. The forests contain much valuable 
timber. In the,, teak belt arc several bands of 
Kurumbar, some of the Jani, and others of 
Mooly caste. They amount to about — Kuinmbar, 
200; Gurchea, 60; Fanniar and Pooliar, 100; 
Ohetty and squatters, 60. 'Phc former live 
entirely in the forest. They are the only axe- 
men, and without them it would be didiciilt to 
work a forest 'Phe Kurumbar, through their 
headmen, are held responsible, and the Chetty 
are also responsible for their Panuiar or farm 
slaves. The Kurumbar has no lack of labour. 
His services are constantly called for by the wood 
contractor and the planter. 'Phey will not leavii 
their haimta in the forest for any time. — Hej>. I 
Con. For. p. 26, and 1861-62, p. 1. i 


X 

X is the 24th letter of the English alphabet, 
and has been borrowed from the Greek ; there 
is no such letter in any Asiatic language. At the 
beginning of words it has the sound of z; at 
the end of words and iu the middle and end of 
some, it takes the sound of ks, as in lax, axis ; 
but in the middle of other words it has the sound 
of gs, as in example, exhaust. It has been 
sometimes the practice to represent the Sanskrit 
ksh by the letter x, but ksh is an acknowledged 
compound of k and sh, and its representation 
therefore by a single letter is not advisable, nor 
is it necessary. 

XAGANOS. Gr. The Kbakan or Khan of 
the Tartar races. 

XANADU, the seat of Chengiz Khan in China. 
XANTHIUM OKIENTALE. X. 

X. Indicum, Kun. 

Bun-okra, . . . Bkno. I Paraswapu chottu, Tsl. 

Ariihta, . . . Sansk. I Tala uoppi cliettu, . „ 

The Indian xauthium is of all India ^ its leaves 
are used as a yellow dye, and its pricaly fruit as 
a demulcent. The prickly involu .re is tied to 
the ear-riug to cure headache. The name means 
headache tree. 

XANTHIUM STRUMARIUM. 

Bi-rb, Ti*ang*rh, . Qhin. | KliAgarwal, « . HiMP. 

Ookru, Kaluu, . Hjsp. l^tie-tiuru, . . „ 

Tsur, „ I Wangau-tsuru, . „ 

This plant was formerly used in medicine in 


Europe, aud its burs and the prickles on them 
are still employed i^ India and China ; its seeds 
yield a lamp oil, aud are made into a flour* ^ An 
extract is prepared from the roota, and In China 
applied to ulcers. — Smith. 

XANTHOCERAS SORBIFOLIA. Wan-kwann- 
kwo, Chin. A beautiful flowering tree, common m 
Pekin, the N. of China, at Kmg-chau or Peh- 
chi-lL— 

XANTHOCHYMUS PICTORIUS. Itoxh. 

Btalagmitis piotoriuti, O. Don. 

Daihpel, . Bxmo., Hind. Ohikati mraku, . . Txl. 
liata, . Ghouka, Singh. Tamalamu, ... „ 

Iswaramomadi, Sing. yTxL. 

This beautiful tree is remarkable for its black 
flowers. It grows iu the mountainous districts 
of B. India, and is very plentiful in the Rangoon, 
Pegu, and Touughoo districts. It was formerly 
supposed to be one of the trees yielding gaml)oge, 
but the product is found not to possess the 
elements of gamboge. It is very abundant in the 
woods in Coorg, is also met with in Wvnad, below 
Sisparah on the Ncilghemes, S. Canara, the 
western slopes of Neilgherries, and other localities 
in the western side of the Madras Presidency 
and on the Bombay Ghats ; and it is cultivated in 
gardens. — lioxh. ii. p. 638 ; Rohde ^ MSS. ; Hind. 
Theat. ii. p. 101. 

XANTHOPHYLLUM FLAVESCENS. lioxh. 
A large tree, a native of the hilly parts of the 
province of Chittagong. — Itoxh. ii. p. 222. 

XANTHOPHYLLUM V 1 i I K N S. Roxh. 
Gundi, Beng. A large timber tree of the forests 
of Sylhet ; wood lemarkably hard and useful.— 
Roj:h. ii. j). 221. 

XANTHOKKIKEA, the yellow gum 

tret* or graws (ree of N. k Wales. The natives 
produce lire by rubbing two pieces of tho trunk 
together. — BtnntU^ i. p. 62. 

XANTUOXYLACEiE. Undl. A natural 
order of plants, comprising the genera Brucea, 
Xanthoxyluin, Blackburiiia, Lacuris, Toddaiia, 
Ailantus, Euiycoma, and Ptelea. All this order, 
to a greater or less extent, possess aromatic and 
pungent pro]>eitieB. The Ailantus are large 
trees, and their timber is used for various pur- 
poses iu the countries in which they grow. A. 
glaudulosa is a native of China and the Moluccas, 
where it is called Ailanto. It attaius a height 
of 60 feet. AVhen the burk is wounded, it gives 
out a resinous juice, which hardens iu a few 
days. Tiie wood is hard and heavy, and is sus- 
ceptible of a very fine polish. A. Malaborica is 
a large tree, a native of Malabar. The wood is 
used for making sheaths for spears, etc. A 
resinous juice flows from the bark when wounded. 
The fruit is triturated with maize, and mixed 
with rice in decoction, and used as an application 
in ophthalmia. 'I'he cosmetic wood of Mergui is 
from one of the Xanthoxylacex, and is a useful, 
flagrant wood, sold in thii bazar, which is said 
to come from Mergui, but Mr. Mason never saw 
the tree ; and Brucea autidysenterica, the Woginos 
of Bruce, was long supposed to yield the false 
Attgustura bark, aud from which tlie alkali 
Brucia was obtained ; but the former la ascerw 
taiiied to be the bark of Strychnos nux vomica* 
— /iwo. Cyc. ; Mason ; Hoyle. 

XANTSOXYLON, a rcuus of plauto belonging 
to the Xanthoxylacese, of which the following arc 
8. Asia species : — 
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XAVIER. 


X. Uanthoides, S, md Z,^ Japan. 
X. alatao^ Booth, ^ KepaL K. Indii 


' X. Avioenidie, Z>. (7., China. 

X.‘badrungai D, C., Assam, 

X. hostile, WaU,f jffimalaya. 

X. limonifolium, Wall,, Khassya. 

X. nitiditm, jD. C,, China. . 

X. ehovatum, Wall,, Khassya. 

X. ovalifoliiim, W„ Shevagheny Hills, 

X pipeiitum, D, C,, Japan. 

X. planiapinttnu 8, and Z,, Japan. 

X. rhetsa, D, C,, Peninsula of India, 

X Bohinifolium, 8 and Z., Japan, 

X sepiarinm, W,, Pulioat HUls. 

X tnphyllum. 

X. violaceum, WdU„ Nopal. 

Species of this genus occur in China and Japan ; 
es^tend in India to Simla, in lat. 31^ N., wuere 
X, hostile, differing little from X alatum, is 
found. Species run southwards along the Him* 
alaya to Nepal and Sylhet, then to the Malay and 
Indian Penmsulas, and to the islands on the east 
of the African continent. In India, X. budrunga, 
rhetsa, alatum, and hostile, are used wherever 
they are indigenous, for the warip, spicy, pepper- 
like pungency of their capsules, a property which 
is participated in by their bark and other parts. 
The capsules and seeds of X. hostile, called 
tejbul by the natives, are employed in Northern 
India for intoxicating hsli, and chewed as a 
remedy for toothache; they are also given as 
the Faghureh of Avicenna, as X. piperitum and 
Avicennim are in China and Japan, and are con- 
sidered an antidote against all poisons. Dr. 
Royle thought that in many coses they would be 
of considerable use as a stimulant remedy. The 
bark of Xanthoxylon ochroxylon and tho pods 
of Acacia tortuosa are used for tanning in the 
West Indies. — lloxb,; Moyle, 111, Him, Bot, p. 
167 ; Murray, 

XANTHOXYI.ON ALATUM. Roxh, 

Shuh-tsiau, . . CiUN. Hws-tsiau, . . . Ohxn. 

Ch’uen-tsiau, . . „ Pepper- wort, . . Enq. 

Tsin-tsisu, ... „ Durmur, . . . HlND. 

A native of Nepal and the billy countries north 
of Bengal, Rohilkhand, and Oudh, eastward to 
China ; flowering in Calcutta in the hot and rainy 
seasons. Every part of the plant possesses a 

peculiar aromatic pungency, and tho jet-black 
seeds are used medicinally by the natives. — 
Moxh, ; Smith, • 

XANTHOXYLON AVICENNliE, Fagara Avi- 
cennim, Moxh,, a native of China, a powerful 
stimuUmt, and used as an antidote against poisons. 
^Roxh, 

XANTHOXYLON BUDRUNGA. D.C. 

Fugara budranga, Jtoxb, 

Toung-than, . • Buum. | Young-tha-ji, . , Bubm. 

A small thorny tree of Assam, and in Sylhet is 
called budhrung. The seeds have a warm, spicy 
flavour, and the natives use them medicinally. 
The dry capsules are found in the bazars under 
the name of Kek-ka-la. Tlie bark and large 
thorns of tho trunk are used. The seeds abound 
in a rich aromatic oil, and are sold in the bazam 
under the term tejbul or tezbul. The tree is 
about 20 feet high in the Pegu and southern parts 
of the Touoghoo districts, where it grows upon 
the banks of streams. The fruit is about the size 
of a peAy the outer coat contains an exceed- 
ingly fragrant balsam. — Moxb, ; McClelland, 
XANTHOXYLON HOSTILE. Wall, 

Tiimal, Tatmsl, Obknsb. I Timboor,Tlinbar, Juslum. 
Tetbul, * « • • HiiTD. | Timhroo, • . Kanoba, 


I This Bcandent shrub is common in N.W. India 
and the N.W. Himalaya up to near the Indus, also in 
Kaghan, in Kashmir, ana Kamaon. It is strongly 
armed with pickles, hence its name hostile. Its 
twigs serve the natives as tooth-brushes. Thicker 
branches are useful in carving and turnery, are 
made into walking-sticks and clubs, and are used 
by fakirs to triturate the hemp plant in preparing 
their beverage. In using a triturator possessing 
pepper-like aromatic qualities, they save the 
pepper, which is usually added to hemp com- 
pounds. The capsules and seeds arc chewed as a 
remedy in toothache, also the sharp prickles which 
are attached to the bark by large bases. The 
aromatic fruit is used as a condiment. The cap- 
sules and seeds are used for iutoxicating fish, and 
are supposed to be the Faghureh of Avicenna. — 
llonig,; Mr, Thompson; Stewart; Cleyhom, 
XANTHOXYLON PIPERITUM. D,C, 

Fagara piperita. | Wu-chu-yu, . . Ohik. 

It i^wB in India, in Japan, and in China. It 
furniSies a powerful aromatic, usockby the Chinese 
in the room of ginger and ppper. Tho active 
principle^ resides chiefly in toe fresh leaves, the 
dry bark, and the pcncarp. Physicians, in sore 
throats, apply a poultice made of the bruised 
leaves ami nee flour, and its powdered leaves 
are mixed with camphor, and applied to the 
Porrigo decalvans of children. X. budrunga, 
rhetsa, alatum, and hostile arc used, wherever 
indigenous, for the warm, spicy, pepper-like pun- 
gency of their capsules. — Moxh, ; 0*Sh, ; Lindley^s 
M, Med, p. 216 ; Moyle, p. 167 ; Smith, 

XANTHOXYLON RHETSA. D.C. 

Fagsra rhetsa, Boxh, 

Mulila, . . . Malbai*. I Rhetsa maram, . Tab. 
Kattoo-keena-gass, Singh, j Kachcha manu, . Tu. 

Grows in the Central Province of Ceylon, and 
near Colombo, also on the coast hills of Pen- 
insular India, tho Circars, the Animallays, the 
western forests generally. It is a large tree, armed 
with sharp prickles; capsules have a strong 
aromatic taste ; the seeds are used instead of 
pepper. In the Tamil language, Rhetsa maram 
means council tree, as it is under the branches ot 
this tree that the hill people assemble to discuss 
all matters of public iuteTeat-r-Moxh, ; Thw, i. p. 
69; Voigt; Riddell, 

XANTHOXYLON TRIPHYLLUM. Juss. 

X. Zoylanicum, D.C, I Loonoo-ankonda- 

Evodia triphylla, D.C. gass, • • • • SlNGH. 

Fagara triphylla. | 

Very abundant in Ceylon up to an elevation of 
6000 feet; a var. /3 occurs near Ratuapura. A 
resin is obtained from this tree, but in too small 
quantities to be useful in a commercial point of 
view, — Thw, i. p. 69. 

XAVIER. Francis Xavier was born 7th April 
1606, in Castle Xavier, at the foot of tlie Pyren- 
nees, about 21 miles from Pampeluua, and derived 
his pedigree from the kings of Navwe. At 
college he became acquainted with Ignatius 
Loyola; and, as Fatlier Francisco Xavier, he was a 
joint foimder,.with Loyola, of the order of Jesuits, 
and after his death was canonized by the Romish 
Church. Jesuit Christians have b^n the moat 

C litic of all proselyte makers. Everywhere thein 
8 been a oai'eer at least of temporary triumj^, 
in China, India, and the regions of the Bouth 
Pacific. He sailed for the east on the 7th April 
1541, and) after a stay of six months at Motam* 



XENOPHON. 


XYLIA DOLABRIFORHI& 


Uqatf, he landed at Goa on the Gth May 1542. This tree grows in the Oodavery forests. Its 
In April 1549 he embarked at Goa for Japan, fruit is used in medicine, and the powder of its 
sidling to the region of the further east with his yellow-coloured wood is used by the Coromandel 
Bible, to preach tlie gospel in the name of Uie Brahmans in their religious ceremonials. The 
Supreme Church. Xavier quitt^ Japan for fruit resembles the flavour of the peach, as does 
China in 1551, and on the 14th April 1552 he the kernel of the nut ; the leaves also smell like 
again sailed from Goa for Malacca. He died on the common laurel. In Masulipatam and Guntur 
the 2d of December 1552, at Shan-Shan, on the the ryots distinguish two kinds, — ^this uid a small 
Canton river, not far froin Macao. The coffin was stunted kind, which grows in their fiMds, and 
afterwards taken to Malacca, and then to Goa. which they say never attains a larger sise* They 
In 1547, the salvation of Malacca from the use the bark medicinally for their cattle. It is 
Achinese was ascribed to the sudden appearance X Rusaelliana, Wall — Roxh , ; Elliot ; Beddome. 
of Swt Francis Xavier, who was then on his XIPHIAS GLADIUS, the sword-fish, has 
pilgriinoM through the cast, and had recently been renowned since the times of ASlian and 
made 600 or 700 converts among the pearl fishers Pliny for its courage in attacking whales, and 
of Manaar. At the period of his arrival, Malacca even ships. Like the tunny and TOnito, it is an 
was threatened by a formidable invasion from the 'inhabitant of tiie deeper seas, and, though known 
opposite island of Sumatra, which was delayed, in the Mediterranean, is chiefly confined to the 
though not abandoned. He visited Ternate in tropics. The dangerous weapon with which 
IMC. He afterwards returned to Malacca, and nature has equipped it, is formea by the prolonga- 
visited Japan between the yeara 1547 and 1549, tion and intertextevre of the bones of tne upper 
and by his efiprU tlie Christian religion was jaw into an exceedingly compact cylindrical pro- 
lairly established in Japan by 1550; bu^ in the tuberance, somewhat flattened at the base, out 
year 1597 their’ persecutions began, and ppmbers, tapering to a sharp point. Its assaults upon the 
variously stated at from 500,000 to 1,000,000, whale have been incontestably established, 
were massacred and hurled from rocks. Xipbias platypterus, the Indian sword-fish, is 

He was successful in his mission among the about 6 feet long. It swims swiftly, and makes 
Faravar fishermen of the Tinnevelly coast. They rapid darts amongst a shoal of fish, and, after 
had received protection from the Portuguese transfixing as many as possible on the beak or 
against the oppression of the Muhammadans, and sword, it shakes them off by a retrograde move- 
many of them had already become Christians, but ment, or by moving the sword violently from side 
Xavier completed the. work, and they acknow- to side, and eats them. 

ledge themselves his children or disciples. — In the seas around Ceylon, sword-fishes somc- 
MacFarlau€\H Japan ; Si Jf^hCa Ind, Arch; times attain to the length of 20 feet, and are dis- 
Hough Christiauitg in India ; Abbe du BoU; JMh tinguished by the unusual height of the dorsal fin. 

Padte Geronimo Xavier, author of a work, The Those both of the Atlantic and Mediterranean 
Mirror of Holiness, a Life of the Messiah, written possess this fin in its full proportions only during 
at the request of the emperor Akbar. He was tiic earlier stages of their growth. The Indian 
a relative of St. Francis Xavier. specici are provided with two long and filamcut- 

XENOPHON, with 10,000 Greeks, conducted ous ventral fins, and have been fonned into the 
by the younger Cvrus, marched from Sardis to genus Histiophorus. Histiophorus immacufatue 
the neighbourhood of Babylon. The object of was previouslv known only by a single specimen, 
Cyrus was to place himself ou the Persian throne, captured in the lied Sea by Kuppell.— iemirfit's 
in the place of his elder brothei\ Artaxerxes Cey/on, p. 328 ; Benneity Whaling voyage^ i. p. 270. 
Mnemon ; but as Cyrus fell at the battle of Kunaxa, XYLIA DOLABlilFORMlS. Benth 

within six months of the commencement of the ing^xylocarpa, D.6\ Acacia xylocarpa, Wdld. 
expedition, — it set out in March or April b.c. Mirnosa xylocarpa, iCox6. 

401, — ■ after his death they commenced their ]^-ka-do, . . . Bubji. Boja, . , . Godavkbt. 

retreat. This occupied them one year, and in l^rwa, .... (Jan. Irool, Tam. 

October or NoveiuSer n.c. 400 they recrossed I^^n-wood, . , . Ekq. Konda tangadu, . Tat. 
the Bosphe^ of Thrace to Byzantiam. The This large tree, the iron-wood or irool, is widely 
lerrieB of rivers in India and the south of Asia distributed in the forests of the Madras Presidency, 
are erossed in various ways, but on the Tigris and in the forests at the foot of the South Oanara aiul 
£uph»tes, the Upper Indus and its affluents, tlie Malabar Ghats ; it is often very gregarious, form- 
practice of SOOOycaia still continues. Xenophon’s ing forests of itself to the exclusioq of almost all 
10,(XK) were ferried over on inflated skins, and three other trees, but it is seldom of fine growth when 
slabs in the British Museum show tlie represents- found in this state. It flowers in Maieli and 
tion of the king of Assyria crossing the Euphrates April when destitute of leaves, and ripens its se^ 
in this mode. in August and September. The wood is of a very 

XERXES L, the Great, the Aliajiuerus of Scrip- dark-red colour, fading to dark-brown, beavy, 
ture, B.C. 485-465. Xerxes ll., B.c. 424. — Bun. hard, close-grained, ana not easUy worked ; when 

XIMENIA dSGYPTIAOA. . Roxhfiu$i. planed up, the surface has an unctuous feel and 
Balanites ABgypiSsoft. not very agreeable smell. A cubic foot unseasoned 

Peu-lay-haee, . . Bukm. | Qaree, . , • • . Tbl. weighs 68 to 74 lbs., and 58 lbs. when seasoned, 

Hingen, Hingot, . Hind. | and its specific gravi% is *928. It is excellent 

G^ws in tlie Kotah district. l*he shell of the |for posis, railway sleepers, naves of wheels, and 
nnt is to make cmckeia in fireworks. Wight kli purpcises demanding ^at strength, and Is 
gives Ximeula olacioides, 1801 . — Roxh tn use for building purposes, for knees in sfflp* 

XIMENIA AMERICANA. Linn, Uullding, house and bridge posts, ploughs, boat 

Ben-Uy-hwe, . . Bean. I Kakkero, . • , TbIm curiiors, ibe construction of carts, and other * 

lUsOanakkers, , Tgt. lUranskeia, • • pvayom,^B€ddomef Ft, Sulv, 
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XYLOBALSAMUM. 


YADAVA. 


XYLOBALSAMUM of the ancients is the wood 
of Balsamodendron Gileadense, Kuntk* M. Fee 
ascribes to B. Berryanum three distinct products, 
•—balsam of Mecca, a wood called xylobalsamum, 
and fruits termed carpobalsamum. Tradition is 
rich in anecdotes relative to the origin of this 
balsam. The Muhammadans relate that it sprang 
from the blood of the slain in Mahomed's conflict 
with the tribe of Harb? and that the' prophet 
Used the balsam for the resuscitation of the dead. 
It is much used in medicine by the hakims ns a 
stimulant, tonic, and somewhat astrinffent remedy, 
and as an external application to indolent sores. 
It is also employed as a perfume atid cosmetic.— 
Faulkner ; Fee. 


XYLOCARPUS GRANATUM. Kmn. 

Camps MolttoeensiSfJDam. } Ofanatum Httorcum, Will. 


Possoor, 
Pendav-pyoun, 
Pendabunx, 
Pen-lay-ung, . 


Brno. 

Burm. 


Sea coooanut. 
Madahttl, . 
Kadubgaha, 
KandiUnga, 


Kno. 
Malay, 

. SiNOH. 

. Tan. 


This xylocarpus tree (from JvXoa, wood, and 
xMpTOft fruit) grows in the south of Ceylon, in 
the Sunderbans, and in the forests of the delta 
of British . Burma. Very abundant all along the 
seashore from Amherst to Mergui. It is used by 
the Burmese for all parts of houses, posts, flooring, 
walls, etc. ; is strong, and splits with difficulty. 
A cubic foot weighs 47 lbs. Is recommended for 
handspikes, helves, spokes, and bandies of tools, 
also for shot-boxes and packing-cases. Fruit 
ripens in June and July. This is not the cocos- 
de-mer of the Seychelles, but is common in the 
mangrove swamps ; and, growing near the shore, 
its fruit falls into the water and floats out upon 
the sea, which gives rise to its name. The fruit 
is not edible, but is exceedingly astringent, and is 
regarded by the natives as a specific in chdera.— 
Rtmh.; 0*Sh.; Mason; Brandis; Thw.; CSplain 


Dan^, 

XYLOGOPA TENUISCAPA. Westw. 

X, latipei, Drury. | Carpenter bee, . Bno. 


A hymenoptcrous insect which perforates large 
beams of timber, as also living trees, by boring 
holes through them. On one occasion, at Kurnom 
in the Ceded Districts, one of them wm seen to 
kill a sparrow by a single thrust of its sting. Any 
intruder within the precincts of their nests 
instantly becomes an object of suspicion and 
attack, and as the unlucky sparrow was flying 
towards the comer of the hospital, the bee 
assailed it, struck it with its sting, and the bird 
fell dead. On raising the skin from the bone, a 
small reddened spot on the fore part of the skull 
indicate the point at which the fatal weapon had 
entered.— Dmry; Tennenfs Ceylon. 

XYLOMELUM PYBIFORME, the wooden 
pear tree of Australia, grows 16 to 20 feet high, 
and 6 to 8 feet in circumference. Its wc^ is of 
a dark colour, prettily marked, and suited for 

''^Si^HYLLa"*!^USTIFOLIA, one of 
tha nMll Euphorbiaoen, shrubs grotring to the 
bei^tof tiiNe hek; the odour of the flower is 
nmw and rad. — SiddelL .... „ 

XYLOPIA PARVIFOLIA. L. Natton, Sinoh. 
Tbia loftT, atraight tree grows in the eouftem 
psffts of OCTlon at no great dsTatiou, and abui^- 
ant in tha moiat foreeta nhont the foot of the 
Tmnaioora Ohate in the vicinity of Ooja^- 
piliy; flowaring in Angott. Flowers and hark 


are used by the Singhalese for chewing with their 
betel. X. aromatica is the Ethiopian pepper.— 
Thwnites; Beddome, FI. Sylv. 

XYLOTREOHUS QUADRIPES. Chevrolat. 
In the Peninsula of India, Borer is a name given 
to the larvte of certain coleopterous beetles, which 
injure coffee trees. There are two, the white and 
red borer, and the chief of these is the X. quadripes. 
The large and rapid introduction of coffee-growing 
into Ceylon and India has shown that the plant is 
liable to be attacked by. many enemies, and ignor- 
ance of that has been the cause of much loss. 
Coffee trees in Coorg have also been injured by 
the rot, a disease resulting from improper prun- 
ing. The rot attacks and decays the centre of 
the stem. In Coorg, when the tree is attacked 
by the borer, the leaves become yellow and droop. 
The insects are generally about the diameter of a 
small quill, are always confined to the wood, and 
never enter the bark until the larva has done ite 
work, passed through the pupa stage, and is about 
to escape in the fonn of a beetle. The egn are 
deposited by the females near the root of the 
tree, and the pupa bores a tunnel up the heart of 
the plant . — Bidie on Coffee Planting. 

XYRIDACEiB. Lindley. An order of plants 
with six species of Xyris in the E. Indies, vis, 
Indica, of all India; lappacea, of Coromandel; 
pauciflora, of both Peninsulas ; robusta, of Sylhet ; 
seboenoides, of Nepal. Preppies unimportant. 

XYRIS INDICA. Linn. 

Dali doob, . . . Bsmo. | Kotsjelliii pulla, MtALXAt. 

A plant of China and India, with conspicuous 
yellow flowers on imbricated scaly heads, often 
seen in the Tonasserim paddy fielns. ^ It w Sftld 
by Agardh to be used as a remedy in itch and 
leprosy. In Bengal it is valued for ringworm.— 
Mason ; Roxb. 


Y 

Y is the 25th letter of the English alphabet ; it 
derives its form from the Greex y, hence it is 
called In Spanish and French the Greek i. At 
the beginning of words and syllables it is a 
consonantal clement ; in tho middle and end of 
words it is a vowel, being precisely the same sonnd 
as i. It is sounded as the EnsUsh 1 long when 
accented, as in defy, rely ; and as i short when 
unfmeonted, as in vanity, glory, smonymous. In 
a great number of English words derived from 
the Saxon, the Saxon letter g has become v« as 
gear into year ; daeg into day ; geiUew into yeUow. 
In Bengali, when uncompounded, its power is that 
of j, the reverse of the sound in the German 
alphalmt, where j has the sound of y. 

According to the laws which determine the 
change of sounds in the Turkish laflguage, the 
(ffiange of y into t when it occurs at the end of a 
worn is ver:^ frequent Andkhoi, or Andakhud, 
or Andakbut is a Mongolian word meaning nnited 
happiness. — Vambery^ Bokhara^ p. 307. 

YA. Arab. The Oh! interjection of the 
Muhammadans, as Ya Karim, Oh Merciful ! Ya 
Allah, Oh Lord ! Ya Kabir, Oh Almighty I 

YABOO, a small horse of the mountains near 

Kabul. 

YADAVA, descendants of Yadu, the eldest 
son of Yayat and Devayani, a nomade pastoral 
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YADAVA. 


YADAVA, 


VBce of ancient India. The date of their arrival from which they expelled the Langaha, Jobya, 
in India is unknown. At the time of Krishna’s Mohila, etc., and founded successfully Tannote, 
birth they were in the neighbourhood of Mathura, Dcrrawul, and Jeysulmir, in S. 1212, the present 
how called Muttra, a town on the banks of the capital of the Bhatti, the lineal successors of 
river Jumna, and about 120 miles south of the site Krishna. They are now known as the Bhatti of 
of the ancient city of Hastinapur. They dwelt on Jeyaulmir, the Jharijah of Cutch Bhooj, the tribes 
both sides of the river, on the western bank in the occupying Kerrowlee and SubbulghurontbeChiun^ 
village of Vrindavana, and in the Gokula country bal, and the Sumaitoha on the Chambal. The 
on the opposite shore. They afterwards migrated great Tuar tribe are also said to have been of 
to Dwaraka, on the western coast of the peninsula Yadu origin. The Bhatti and Jharijah trace thw 
of Guierat. Krishna belonged to this tribe, and descent from Budh aud Krishna, and they may be 
he inouced them to abandon the worship of Indra, said to occupy the Indian deseit from the Sutlej 
and substitute the mountain Govardhana. Violence to the ocean. Budh seems to have been a descend* 
and disorder prevailed wherever the Yadava ant of the first man, Brahma, and to have been 
settled. Nearly all the tribe was destroyed at the first emigrant from Sakadwipa or Scythia, 
Prabhasa during a drunken affray, and others into Hindustan, viz. about B.C. 2400. Between 
perished in Dwaraka when it was overwhelmed Budh and Krishna was a period of 1200 years, 
by a tidal wave. But Budh was deified by his descendants ; and in 

Soinc of their branches have taken a prominent Hindu mythology he is described as of Lunar 
part m the history of Central Asia, in the valley origin, the son of Soma or Chandra or Indu, the 
of Uie Indus, in the countries now styled the moon, by Rohini. The date of the apotheosis of 
Pan jab, Rajputana, and Sind, known in ancient Budh is not known. 

times as the Gete, the Yuti, and now represented There seem to have been 56 clans of the Indu 
by the Jat, Jut, Jet, or J’hut, and by the Yadu or Lunar race, but the Yadu was at one time the 
Bhatti of Jeysulmir, all dwelling along the valley most illustrious of all the tribes of India* and be* 
of the Indus and to the east in Rajp^tana. A came the patronymic of the descendants of Budh. 
multiplicity of scattered fa^ and geographical The annals of the Bhatti of Jeysulmir, which 
distinctions warrant the belief that the Yadava give the early history of their founder, mix up in 
race had dominion in Central Asia, and were a confused manner the cause of their being again 
again, as other races advanced, repelled upon driven b^k into India. Bhatti was the exile from 
India. Budli was an ancestor of a branch of the Zabulisthan, and, as usual with the Rajput races 
gx^t Hindu |^ople of a time prior to authentic on any such event in their annals, his name set 
bistory. He is traced up to Brahma, from whom aside the more ancient wtron^io Yadu. In 
he descends through Atri, Samudra, Chandra or the Further Doab of the Pamab is a cluster of 
Soma, and Vrihaspati. Budh is said to have hills called Yadu*ka*diing. The Bhatti subdued 
married Ila, daughter of Ikshwaku, with whom, all the tracts south of the Garrah, but their power 
therefore, he was a contemporary, and the descend* has been greatly circumscribed since the arrival 
ants of this Union were, in succession, Pururava, of tlm Rahtor. The Jharijah is the most import- 
Ayu or Yaou, Nohas or Nohus, and Yayat. Ayu ant tribe of the Yadu race next to the Bhatti. 
or Yaou is claimed by the Tartar and Chinese Its history is similar. 

f enealogists as their great progenitor ; from The most oorombn epithet of Krishna, or Heri, 
'avat sprang three great lines, the Yadu, Pnru, was Shama or Sama, from his dark complexion, 
and Ura or Urvasa, from each of whom came Hence the Jharijah bore it as a patronymic, and 
many dynasties ruling on the Indus, in Hindustan, the whole race were Sama-putm (children of 
Assm, Ava, and China. The great Hya was a Sama), whence the titular name, Smbus, of its 
branch of the Yadu ; and five members of it princes. The modem Jharijah, who firom ciroum* 
formcd^Panchalika or Panch^desa, and the seed stances has so mixed with the Mubfunmadans of 
.of Bajaswa at one time occupied all the countries Sind as to have forfeited all pretensions to purity 
on the Indus. Of the three lines, the Yadu, Puru, of blood, partly in ignorance and partly to cover 
and Ura, the Yadu became the most illustrious, disgrace, say mat the origin is mm Sham or 
The descendants of Budh and Ila were knovrn as Syria, and of the stock of the Persian Jamshid ; 
Uie Cbandravansa, Somavansa, or Induvansa, all consequently Sham has been converted into Jam ; 
cl these terms meaning the Lunar race ; but the which epithet designates one of the Jharijah petty 
lame of the Yadu eclipsed the prior designarions, TOvernments, the Jam Itoj. lixe Bhatti ana the 
and throufl^oat India the Lunar race came to be Jharijah are the most ooniqpiouons of the Yadu 
styled Yaduvansa. The Yadu held territories in race ; but there are others who still hen the 
Hindustan about Allaliabad, bat seenringly in original title, of which the hesd is the prince of 
small republican states, some of which were the petty state of Keztowlee on the Clmmbal^ This 
stidLed mad lost at play. The relatives then portion of the Yadu stock would appear never to 
fought for dominion, for 18 davs, on the field of have strayed far beyond the ancient limits of the 
Kum Khet There was no battle of armies, but a Suraaeni, around mAxmu their ancestral abode, 
series of single combsto, with treaidilierons, orael They held the odebrated Swia ; whence expefied, 
surprises, during which nearly all of the Yadu they established Kerrowlee west, «id Snhbalghur 
fell, and at the dose, of those remaining, aereral, eastof the GhambaL The tract under the latter, 
amongst whom Kriahna wac one, emlgrte^ The called Yaduvatt, has been wreated finam tlm fiontly 
atory is told in the Mahabharata. After tiie com- by Sindia. Sri Mathura is an independent fief of 
bate, the Yadu seem to have left the Ganges, to Kerrowlee. hdd by a innter bfancL 
have been expelled from Dwaraka, to hare eromed The Yadu are seattered over Kcartlieni India : 

I^u^ passed Zabulisthan, and fomsded manycUeliof conseqneneeaiiicnfstteelfa^^ 
Ghasni and a Mna r ca nd, but to have wmep^ bade areof tldstribe,aiidtemareeii^iaeaortherae^ 
enthelndwi into Oujeratand the Indian deaarti | four of whom |uwj--^TedacltM of Keffow^ 
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YAPAVA. 


YAJANA, 


thtfBhatti chief of Joysiilniir; the Jharijalt chief onc,-^Fraser\9 Ktiorasan ; LienL-^Col MacCrenor 
of Catch Bhooj ; and the Snmaitcha Muham- iii. p. 279. ’ 

madans in Sind, The rajas of Vijayanagar claimed Y AHIA-bin-AHMA D-bin- ABDULLAH SIR- 

to be of the Yadu tribe. HINDI or Bihrindi was the author of the Tarikh- 

The Tuar, though acknowledged as a subdivision i-Mubarak Shahi, which embraces the period from 
of the Yadu* is placed by the best genealogists as the time of Muhammad Sam» founder of the Ghori 
one of the ‘ thirty-six ’ royal RajpuU, a rank to dynasty, till a.h. 862 (a.o. 1448). It contains all 
which its celebrity justly entitles it. Colonel Tod that is known of the Syud dynasty, and is copied 
Bup^ses the Yadu to have been of Indo-Getio verbatim by Nizam-ud-Din Ahmnd in the Tabakat- 
origin, as their habits of polyandrism would i-Akbari.— A:Wtof, Hift. of India, 
almost demonstrate, and as the best informed of YAHIA - bin - SERAPION - bin - IBRAHIM 
tlie Jain sect assure us that Nemnath, the twenty- was an eminent Syrian physician, said to have 
second Budha, wns not only a Yadu, but the near been born at Damascus, and supposed to have 
kinsman of Krishna. He regards the Yadu to lived between a. n. 870? and 932. He finished 
be the Yu-te, or ancient Gete of the Jaxartes, in Syriac a complete view of the Greek system of 
amongst whom, according to Professor Neumann, medicine, particularly that of Galen, incorporat- 
from Chinese authorities, one of the Shamancan ing with it the principles and practice of the 
Bages sprang, 800 years before Christ The term Arabs. Two works bearing hiis name were 
Nemeswar probably means the founder of this translated into Latin, and published in Venice in 
race, from Nema, foundation, and Iswara, lord. a.t>. 1497, and again in 1550. He is often men. 
The traditions of the Jat claim the regions west tioned by the physician Rhazea, and Ali Abbas 
of the Indus as the cradle of the race, and make notices his brief account of the small-pox. 
them of Yadu extraction, thus corrbborating the YA-HU. An. Jehovah ; Yo-hu, 6 He, God ; 
aunals of the Yadu, which relate their migration He who is, He who exists. — Catafago. 
from Zabulisthan. The Yadu of Jeysulmir, who YAHYA-bin-ABD-ul-IiATIF-al-HASATNI of 
ruled Zabulisthan and founded Ghazni, claim the Kazwin, author of the Liibb-ut-Tawarikh, the 
Chaghtai as of their own Indu stock, a claim Marrow of History, a General Asiatic Chronicle, 
which Colonel Tod deems worthy of credit.— He composed it a.d. 1641. He was a theologian 
To(f» RqjaHhan, i. pp. 85, 163. and philosopher. He was patronized by Shah 

YADAVA. Sansk. Jadon, Hind. A tribe of Tabmasp Saffavi. He died at Sikri a.ii. 971. 
I^jput landlords and cultivators dwelling in con- His eldest son, Mir Ghias-ud-Din Ali, held a com- 
aidorablc numbers about Agra and Mathura, in mand under the emperor Akbar, and his grand- 
the Central Doab, and in Eastern Malwa. The, son, Nakib Khan, compiled the first portion of 
raja of Kerrowlee is of this tribe. They profess to the Tarikh-i-Alfi and translated the Mahabharata. 
be descendants of Krishna. Some of their subdivi- YAI B ANE, of the teak forests of Pegu, cultivate 

sions are held in little esteem, and are termed the mulberry tree, Morus Indicus, for feeding sUk- 
Bagri by their neighbours ; but they are spirited worms, which they rear, the hills being better 
farmers, and rising in wealth and consider^on.— adapted for the growth of the plant than the 
Wilson^ Glossary, ^ plains, besides which their plantations are not 

YADU, founder of the fifly-six tribes (Cha-pan- exposed to the trespass of cattle. The silk they 
kule-Yadu) who obtained the universal sovereignty pr^uce appears to be of a coarse kind, more 
of India, and was descended from Yayat, the third owing to the imperfect way in whi<^ it is wound 
son of Swayauibhuroa Manu, also cdled Yaivas- off than to any fault of the cocoon. They are a 
vata Manu, or the man, lord of the earth, whoso most industrious people, young and old of both 
daughter Ella (Terra) was espoused by Budha sexes being employed without interruption in 
(Mercury), son of Chandra (the Moon), whence some part of the process. The cocoons seem to 
the Yadu are styled Chandravansi, or children of be large and very fine, and are producmi] at the 
the moon. Budha was therefore worshipped as rate of 2000 for one rupee, and the silk when 
the great ancestor, Pitriswara, of the Lunar race, wound off is valued at five rupees per vise. The 
and previous to the apotheosis of Krishna was Yaibanc are prosperous, with the reputation of 
adored by all the Yadu race. The principal being possessed of considerable hidden weidth, 
shrine of Budha was at Dwaraka, where he still which for security they bury in the forest — Selec, 
receives adoration as Budha Trivikrama, the triple Records^ Govt, of India^ Foreign Dept,y No. ix. p. 18* 
energy, like the Hermes Triplex of Egypt. YAILA. Turk. Pasture lands. 

YAFFA, a district of Yemen, surrounded by YAILM WANLOO, Teling hawkers. These 
the Lahej, Sanaa, and the Hadnunant provinces, people follow the trade of clerks, painters, and 
reaching inland to the Jabl Yaffai mountains, indeed any but an occupation involving manual 
which rise 6500 feet above the sea-level. The labour. 

Yaffai tribe is the most powerful in Yemen. YAJANA. Saksk. A sacrifice, or its per- 

YAGHI, Turk. Rebellious ; a term applied to formance, as the offering of libadons of soma 
such chiefs as refuse their obedience and iioma^ juice or of butter. The five great sacrifices are 
to government, even though they accompany this named Brahma-yajna, sacred study; Pitri-yajna, 
refuBid with no violent act of rebellion. It k libations to the manes ; Deva-yajna, bumt-offer- 
best rendered, perhaps, by the English word re- ings to the gods ; Bali-yajna, offerings to ail 
tmotorjr. It is the corruption of the Arabic word creatures ; Nri-yajna, hospitality. Later adefitions 
baghi Yaghistan is a term applied by General Sir are Prajapati-yajna, propagation of offspring, and 
0. If. MaeOtegor to all the country on the N.W. Satya-yajna, observance of truth. Yajana, from 
tkonlier of BnUsh India, which owns no chief, ^e Simskrit Yi«a, a burnt-offering, fionnerly 
All the tribes from the Ushtarana on the south made on a grand scale by kings, z agna, from 
to the OBagharsai on the north are independent. Yaja, worship of burnt sacriftees. Yagnahai from 
He says there is not one who ever ob^ed any Ya^a, a saorifioe, and Hon, to destiny. 
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Yftjana Yajana, corruptly Jajan Jajan, ojffering 
prayers. 

Yajna pasu, an animal offered in sacrifice. 

Yajna pavita» the sacred cord or zonar worn 
by the Brahman, Ksbatriya, Vaisya, and artisan 
liindus. 

Yajna-sala, the sacrificial hall of a Hindu 
temple. 

YAJNA WALKYA, surnarocd Vajaaancya, a 


)lmve%vritten 
Sathapatha Brahmans, 


Hindu learned man who is sup 
the White Yajur Veda, the 1 ^ 

the Brihad Aranyaka, and the l^aw Code called 
Yajoa Walkya Smriti, which is later than Menu. 
Ho was a disciple of Bashkali and of VaiKim- 
payana. He was at the court of Janika, king of 
Vidcha and father of Sita. He was a religious 
reformer, and the schism he effected gave rise to 
the writing of the White Yajur Veda, which he 
compiled. His authorship of the other books is 
very doubtful, but the Smriti, with its commentary 
by Mitaksliara. is in authority inferior only to that 
of Menu, and is in force all over India except 
Bengal Its date is supposed to be the 2d century 
A.D. He is described as an ascetic pupil of 
Vaisampayana, who officiated as one of the Hotri, 
and cooked the sacrifice at the great raiasaya 
of Yudiahtra. He arranged the ancient Mantra 
and Brahmana, the Vajasaneya Sanhita, and the 
Satapatha Brahmana in their present form.* 
l)ow^oh. 

YA JUJ and Majuj of the Arab geographers is 
Gog and Magog of Ezekiel. See Gog. 

YAJUR. Saksk. The name of one of the 
Vedas, religious books of the Hindus. It is the 
second of the four scriptural authorities of the 
Hindus, and is the sacrificial Veda. The Taittiriya, 
or the Black Yajur Veda, contains more of prayers 
to serpents and serpent- worship than the Itig 
Veda. In the Sanhita of this Veda are prayers 
to the Sarpa, who are addressed os inhabiting the 
heavens, the skies, the rays of the sun, the waters, 
the vegetables, etc. See Veda. 

YAK, Bos poephaguB, or B. grunniens, or 
Peophagns grunniens, is still in a wild state, but 
has been largely domesticated. The general 
aspect of the yak is distinctly bisontioc, and it 
carries its head low, like the rest of the sub- 
group. The yak is indigenous to High Tibet, 
and especially to Eastern Tibet, where they are 
still tdcrably numerous in the wild state. It 
is extensively domesticated, and is the ordinary 
tame cattle of that elevated portion of the globe. 
(The wild animal is known as the Hong or Ban 
chour. In the Western Himalayas, the wild yak 
is called Brong or Dong, and the female faBrong- 
hBri, which is commomy pronounced Dond-di. 

Vigne was informed that the yak is found wild 
on the northern slopes of the Himalaya, where 
they descend on Yarkand. The Messrs. Schla- 
msi^eit ilaie that in Western Tibet^ psrticalarly 
in Ladakh, tiiere are no more of the yak in a 
wild state at present. 

Amongst all quadruped animals the yak is 
fomid at the greatest height ; it stands best the 
cold of the Snowy MoontaiiiB, and is least affected 
by the rarefied air. But at the same time Ihe 
rsageof temperatarein whidka yak^ is very 
IhnUed; the liM yak eansearcOT exist ksimuiier 
at heists of 8000 feet. The&huigentweitsfoiiid 
large nerdiof wild from 30 to 40, on hdighti 
cf 18,600 to 18,900 £ii 9^ feet; and on one oooa^ 


sion they traced them even as high as 19,800 feet,-<- 
a remarkable elevation, as it is very considerably 
above the limits of vegetation, and even more 
than 1000 feet above the snow line. Hermann 
and Robert Sohlagentweit frequently found wild 
yak on both eidee of the range which separatee 
the Indus from the Sutlej, near the origin of the 
Indus and near the environs of Qaarto, but the 
greatest number of them was at the foot of the 
Kara-korum range, as well as at the foot of the 
Kouen Ijtn in Turkestan. It is the largest native 
animal of Tibet. It is, when wild, horridly 
fierce, falling on the hunter with horns and 
chest, and if ho rasp with his tongue it is so 
rough as to scrape the flesh from the bones. 
It is hunted by large dogs, and shot with a 
blunderbuss. The wild yak does not come so far 
south as Rupsbu, but a few are met with during 
winter and early spring on the Nubra ranges.; 
they migrate, however, to the loftier slopes of 
the Kara-korum before the end of April. Tne yak 
wanders about singly or in small herds, preferring 
secluded valleys to open hillsides, passing the 
day among the snow, where, like deer and bears, 
it may often be seen at mid-day stretobed out 
at full length asleep. The prevailing colour of 
the wild yak is black, with a greyish tinge on 
the head. In its native state it is shy and timid, 
and the same to some degree when domesticated. 
In winter flocks graze below 8000 feet, on ac- 
count of the groat quantity of snow above that 
height ; in summer they find pasturage as high as 
17,000 feet, consisting of grass and small tufted 
carices, on whiqh they browse with avidity. 

Its favourite pasturages are ascertained, and in 
the midst of tbrae the hunters throw up circular 
stone enclosures a few yards apart, the hunter 
taking up his position in one of them. When 
a ya? is within shot, the hunter fires, and in- 
stantly quits his enclosure for another ; for so 
soon as the animal hears the shot, he, whether 
he has been bit or not, guided by the smoke 
of the discharge, rushes furiously on the en- 
closure, and commences AliockiDg it to pieces. 
When the hunter gets another shot at mm ho 
retires again from bis shelter to a fresh enclosure, 
and so on till he has killed his game. The 
ordinary size of' the dong is four times that of 
the domestic yak ; it is black all over, having occa- 
sionally a white streak in the forehe^. The horns 
of a fall-grown bull are said to be three feet long. 
It is used by grandees of Tibet at marriages and 
other feasts, when it Is filled with strong drink, 
and handed round to the company. Nothing 
more commendatory of the host's joviality can be 
said, than that * he regaled his guest out of the 
dong's horn.' The horns so used are finely 
polmed, and mounted with silver or gold and 
precious stones. 

It is common in Tibetan gnmpas (Lamaaenus) 

I to see a stuffed dong standing in front of the 
image of Maha Kali, at whose shnne the animal is 
thus figuratively aaorificed ; axes and other in- 
struments of sacrifice are ranged around the 
image. Strange that Buddhists should preserve 
I this feature of Hinduism in thrir plsees of worahip. 

The dmeHieated mk now takes the place of its 
half-breed, catted shp. It is the chief besut of 
burden in Rupshu. It is often handsome, and a 
tame bison in appeeianee. It is InvsliisMe to the 
mountsineers of Northem Indih from its strength 
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and hardineis, accomplishing at a slow pace 20 obstructions with very little jar. They are led 
miles a day, bearing either two bags of salt or by a rope attached to a wood ring which passes 
rice, or four to six planks of pine wood slung in through the nostrils. — Adams ; Vigne^s Travels ; 
pairs along either flank. Their ears are generally Cunninghani's Ladakh; Hook, Him, Joum,; 
pierced and ornamented with a tuft of scarlet Schlagentweit, 

worsted ; they have largo and beautiful eyes, long, YAKKA. Bemq., Hind. A carriage drawn by 
silky black hair, and bushy tails. Black is their one bullock, from £k, one. 
prevailing colour, but redf, dun, party-coloured, YAKKA. The malignant spirits of Ceylon arc 
and white are common. the Yakka, who are the authors of indeflnite evil ; 

Much of the wealth of the people in East Nepal and the Singhalese have a demon or Sanne for 
consists in its rich milk curd, eaten either fresh each form of disease, who is supposed to be its 
or dried, or powdered into a kind of meal, l^e direct agent and inflicter, and who is accordingly 
hair is spun into ropes, and woven into a covering invoked for its removal ; and others, who delight 
for their tents, which is quite pervious to wind in the miseries of mankind, are to be propitiated 
and rain, though in the dry climate of Tibet this before the arrival of any event over which their 
is of little consequence. The bushy tail forms pernicious influence might otherwise prevail, 
the well-known chauri standard or fly-flapper Hence, on every domestic occurrence, as well as 
of the plains of India, and its hair is greatly every domestic calamity, the services of the 
esteemed by the women of the plains to add to Kattadia or devil-priests are to be sought, and 
their back hair. The female drops one calf in their ceremonies performed, generally with ob- 
April, and the young yak are very full of gambols, servanoes so barbarous as to be the most revolting 
tearing up and down the steep grassy and rocky evidence still elctant of the uncivilised habits of 
dopes. Their flesh is delicious, much richer and the Singhalese. Especially in cases of sickness 
more juicy than common meat ; that of the older and danger, the assistance of the devil-dancer is 
yak is sliced and dried in the sun, to form jerked implicitly relied on ; an altar, decorated with 
meat, called schat-t-chew, dried meat, which is garlands, is erected within sight of the patient, 
eaten raw, and is a palatable food. The yak loves and on this an animal, frequently a cock, is to 
steep places, delighting to scramble among rocks, be sacrificed for his recovery. Another kind of 
and to sun its black hide perched on the glacial demon-worship in Ceylon is a debased form of 
boulders which strew tlio "Wallanchoo flat, and on Hinduism, where the priest or kapua is the per- 
whieh these animals always sleep. Their average former. — Tennent^s Christianity in Ceylon, p. 282 ; 
value is from twenty to thirty rupees. The yii, Wlieeler's History of India, i. p. 30. 
though indifferent to ice and snow, cattnot endure YAKKA, a race formerly occupying the interior 
hunger so long as the sheep. Neither can it bear of Ceylon. The Yakka, previons to the arrival of 
damp heat. The yak is ridden, and its pace is Gautama, were demon-worshippers ; neither was 
easy. their conversion general.— Forheir* Ceylon, it 82. 

Yak are bred in Biissabir, whence they are sent YAKONIN, in Japan, generally an ofOicer with 
for sale. Iii Spit! the people plough with it and two swords; a€k>vemment o65icer of the police 
carry loads; it furnishes their milk, and hair tomake or customhouse; a paid officer of the Japanese 
ropes. In the severest weather this animal appears Government — Hodgson's Nagasaki, p. 21. 
to enjoy itself in the snow, and is often to be seen YAKSHA, in Hindu mythology, a kind of 
with icicles of several inches in len^ hanging to demigods, attendants on Kuvera, the god of 
its nose, and a foot or more of ice hanging to the wealth, and employed by him in tee care of his 
hair of its neck and shoulders. Long hairs hang gardens, etc., situated on Mount Kailasa. The 
over the eyes, and prevent their freezing. In Spiti i aksha demigods were supposed to be much 
they have also the ^oont, asses, sheep, goats, courted by the Apsarasas nymphs of Indra’s 
dogs, and cats. The Tibetan dzo, called chnbu in heaven, but that they had wives of their om is 
the Himalaya, also zho and so, is a mixed breed dear from the Meghaduta* Their name is said to 
or hybrid from the bull yak or Bos eranniens and be derived from Yduba, to worship, either beoanee 
the Indian sebu cow. In Tibet, tee Sauh ie a th^ wonhip Kuvera, or are themselves wor- 
oroee between cow and yak ; Sauh yak, preduoe shipped by men. The Yakshini femde attends 
of cow bv yak bull ; Ba sauh, produce of female on KuvCra and Dur^a, but often holds intercourse 
yak by bull. .Ya-niu, Chin.; Sura-gai, Hind.; with mortals. As with the brownies of Scotland, 
Yakmo, Tib., the female. The hybnd between they are called Punya Jana^ good people, but they 
tee yak and tee Indian cow is veiy fertile. The are sometimes imps of evil. — Wwiamd Nala^ p. 
broteers Schlagentweit had occasion to see and 208 ; Dowson, 

examine the ompring of the hybrid as far as to TAK8HYO, in G^lon, is a claas of demupids 
tee aevente generation, ndtber muoh altered nor who are luppoMd to inhabti the waters and dwell 
deteriorated ; and were informed that teere was on the rides of Mount Mero, and who are dis- 
never found any limit as to the number of tingidriied not only for gentlenees and bene- 
generations. volenoe, but even hy a veneration for Buddha, 

The yak even in the vallmr of Kashmir rapidly who, in one of his earlier transmimtiona, wia 
degenermtea. The heat and inseots are evidently himaelf bom under the form of a Yakehyo. 
its greatest enemiet in the tame as well as wUd YAIiB, ELIHU, beomne Governor m Ibdras 
elate ; and none c4 these animals, not even tee abont 16^. He was the fkther of the founder of 
goali, ieem to oare te tee luxunant vegetation Tale GoBege, U,S. ^ 

of tee bwhiida, pmlening whatever reiemUee TALI. Tan. In Sandtrit, Saiablia, a labu- 
tiielr Taiterio forae and bant to tee kraa animal wite the body of a lion, the trunk a^ 

and gMUMes of Karimrir, totea of an elephant, a sword or maoe over ita 

Blimdj and tere-looted, moving with a riow, back, and a eroea or flower under its A 
ee^Tf wriigi^ gait, rising oxer or deecnediog moniterolteelbntin^tviiinpiii^^ 
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iin architectural feature in the sacred buildings of constantly on duty. Tlie tower was so placed 
Southern India. that the next kargu was in sight from it, and 

'YALKAMA, a name of Balkees, queen of when any event of importance occurred, like the 
Sheba. See Balkees. approach of an enemy^s army, the men on watch 

YAM, Kan » chu and Ghu - yu, CniN., are immediately lighted a hre, and this being seen 
the tubers of various species of Dioscorea, cul- from the next kargu, they made haste to light 
tivated in nearly all tropical countries as import- another. A double system of horse and foot posts 
ant esculents. The tubers abound in farinaceous was also found by Ibn Batuta established in India 
matter, and often reach a large size, weighing in A.n. 1838. The posts of Timur are noticed by 
from 80 to 40 lbs. Their culture is considered to Clavijo (p. 105) ; and Baber describes his own 
have spread from S.E. Asia and the East Indian post between Agra and Kabul, using the word 
Islands, where at present Dioscorea globosa and yam, but adding that it was called in India dak- 
Dioscorea alata, L,y hold the first and second choki, the term in use in all India to this day. 
places, D. purpurea and D. rubella the third and Pautheir thinks yam to have been taken from the 
fourth. Other edible species are — D. aculeata, Chinese yi-ina, horse-post. Bumes was told of 
atropurpurea, acutangula, anguina, bulbifera, the continued existence of both post and fire 
belophyila, cirrhosa, fasciculata, lucida, penta- beacons between Yarkand and Pekin. The dis- 
phylla, pulchclla, sativa, sagittata, ttiphylla, tance is more than five months’ journey as usually 
tomentosa, transversa, verticillata, versicolor. travelled, but an express went in thirty - five 
In the West Indies there are several varieties days, and under very great emergency in fifteen, 
having distinctive names, according to quality, — Marc. Pol. p. 335 ; Erskine^s Babcr^ p. 893 ; 
colour, etc. Their Indian yam is considered Yuh^ Cathay, i. p. 138. 

the most farinaceous and delicate in its texture, YAMA. Sansk. He who is free from the in- 
resembling in' size the potato ; most of the fiuence of the passions, moral duties, five acts of 
other sorts arc coarse, but still very nutritive restraint or self-government, viz. Ahinsa, freedom 
and useful. Common yam, D. sativa, is indi- from any wish to injure others : Satya, truth in 
geiiouR to the Eastern Islands and West Indies, words and deeds ; Asteya, honesty and integrity ; 
The Guinea yam, D. aculeata, is a native of the Brahmacharya, chastity ; and Apara-griha, dis- 
east. The Barbadoes or winged yam, D. alata? interestedness. 

has a widely-extended range, being common to YAMA, Jxr. A hill, as Fusi Yama, O’Yama. 
India, Java, and Brazil. Tho yam species are Yama-taka and san or zan are the terms for tho 
climbing plants with handsome foliage, of the different classes of mountains. — Sir J, E. Reed. 
simplest culture; they succeed well in any light, YAMA, in Hindu mythology son of Vaivas- 
rich, or sandy soil, and are readily increased by vata and Saranyu, is called in the Persian legend 
dividing the tuberous roots. If not bruised, they Yima, and later Jamsbid. Yama or Dharma-raja 
will keep, well packed in ashes, for nine and resembles both the Grecian Pluto, tho king of 
twelve months. From yams of all sorts, and the lower regions, and Minos, judge of departed 
particularly the buck yam, starch is easily prepared souls, and in Hindu mythology he is the regent 
and of excellent quality. of the soutli or lower division of the world, 

Yams and sweet potatoes thrive well in the mythologically called Patala. Yama is described 
northern parts of Australia ; the former constitute as of a green colour, with red garments, having a 
the chief article of vegetable food used by the crown on his head, his eyes infiamed, and sitting 
natives. Dressed in milk or mashed, they are a on a buffalo, with a club and pasha or noose in his 
delicacy. An acre of land is capable of producing hands ; but as Dharma-raja he is described as of 
4^ tons of yams and the same quantity of sweet a divine countenance, mild and benevolent. The 
{Potatoes within the twelve months, or 9 tons per virtuous only see the latter ; the wicked arc 
acre for both, being nearly 08 much as the return judged by Yama. If the dead have been vir- 
obtained in the cultivation of potatoes. The kidney- tuous, they ascend to a place of happiness; if 
rooted yam, D. pentaphylla, is indigenous to the wicked, they are sent to a particular hell, to 
Polynesian Islands, aim is sometimes cultivated for undergo the punishment appointed for their 
its roots. It is called Kawan in the Fiji Islands. especiA crimes. Yama is called Srad’ha deva, or 
D. bulbifera, a native of the Archipelago, is also lord of the obsequies, and presides over the cerc- 
nbundontly naturalized in the Polynesian Islands, monies of the Srad’ha. At the time of offering 
but is not considered edible. Two kinds in the the oblations to the manes of deceased ancestors, 
Tartar country are of a remarkably fine flavour, he is invoked by the priest under several, names, 
one weighing as much as 18 lbs., the other 8 lbs. of which Mr. Oolebroc^e has enumerated fourteen. 
In the Fiji Islands, some of the yams, of which The priest thus addresses him : ^ Salutation to 
there arc upwards of 50 varieties, ^w to the Yama! salutation to Dharma-raja! to Antaka, 
enormous size of 50 to 80 lbs. in weight. Their the Destroyer ! to Vaivaswata, or Child of the 
general average, however, is from 2 to 8 lbs. Sun ! to Kala, Time 1 to the Slayer of all Beings ! 
Captain Hill states that the New Zealand yam, if to Andhambaril or Yama,* etc. etc. Hindus xfSkti 
boued, is heavy and wet; cut into slices after daily oblations of water to Yama. The second 
boiling, and then fried with a little butter nearly day of the month Kartik is sacred to him and 
<by, decidedly good, not exactly mealy, but nearly hia sister, the river goddess Yamuna or Jnmna, 
ao. — Smith ; Voigt ; Simmonds. who entertained him on that day; in consequence 

Yam. Chik. a post house. In ihe time of of which an annual leBtival is held, in which 
the embassy sent by Shah Rakh| every jom was smera entertain their brotheiv. On this occasion 
situated opposite to a city or town, ana In the an image of him of clay is made and worshipped, 
intervals Mween the yam were many kargu and and then thrown into the rirer; Ha is also 
kidifu. The word kargu is applied to a tower of woishipped on the 14th day of tite dark part of 
some 60 cubits in height^ where two men are the month Aawina. Some of the otiier names of 
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Yania are Pitripati, or lord of the Pitri ; Andh- YAMMAMBO, in Japan, austere hermits ; liter- 
ambara, from a wood from which fire is pro- ally, mountain soldiers. 

duced by attrition ; and Dandadhara, he who has YAMUN, generally called ‘ offices ’ of the 
the rod of punishment The name of Yama occurs mandarins ; the official residence of all Chinese 
fr^uently in the sacrificial ceremonies of the officials. The residence and public office of a 
Hindus, oblations and invocations to him form- mandarin. 

ing a portion of several of those ceremonies. YAMUNA or the Jumna river of Hindustan, 
Minos of the Greeks has been supposed the same in Hindu mythology is personified as the daughter 
with Menu ; with whom, especially with the 7th, of Surya or the sun, and sister of Yama ; its 
Satyavraia, Yama also agrees in character as well other name being Kalindi, the sun, from the 
as in name ; both being called Yaivaswata, or off- Kalindi mountain. To Yama, who is the son of the 
^ring of the sun, and Srad’ha deva, or lord of the sun, the second day following the Amavus or ides 
brad ha. Srad^ha is the ceremonial oblation in of Kartika is held sacred ; it is called the Bhratri 
honour of deceased ancestors, which obsequies to divitya or the brothers, because the river goddess 
the dii manes are attended with feasting and Yamuna on this day entertained her brother 
various observances. Mr. Wilford believes Yama (bhratri) Yama, and is therefore consecrated to 
or Pluto to be the same with Serwis ; deriving fraternal affection. At the hour of curfew, * gao- 
tho latter name from a compound Sanskrit word daluk,* when the cattle return from the fields, the 
implying thirst of blood. The sun, in Bhadra, cow is worshipped, the herd having ^en pre- 
had the title of Yama; but the Egyptians gave viously tended. From this ceremony no rana is 
that of Pluto, says Porphyry, to the great lumin- exempted ; on the preceding day, dedicated to 
ary near the winter solstice. Yama, the regent of Krishna, prince and peasant all become pastoral 
bell, according to the Puranas, has two dogs ; one attendants on the cow, as the form of Prithivi, or 
of them named Gerbura, or varied; the other the earth. The Bhagavat relates that Krishna's 
Syama, or black ; the first is also called Trisiras, mortal parents were Yasudeva (meaning 'the giver 
or with three heads, and has several other epithets of wealth) and Devaki ; mentions a miraculous 
signifying stained or spotted. Gerbura is indubit- escape of the infant over the Yamuna conveyed 
ably the Gerberus of the Greeks. The dragon of by his father, and protected by Sesha or im- 
Serapis is supposed to be the Seshnaga, which is mortality ; the guards placed by Kansa over his 
described as iu the infernar regions by the author pregnant sister having failed in their vigilance, 
of the Bhagavat. Yama, as the god of justice, Kansa, enraged, ordered all newly-bom infants 
presides over the different Naraka or hells. He to be slain ; but Krishna escaped his various 
18 sou of Surya, the sun. As the judge of de- snares, one of which was sending a woman named 
parted souls, he is identified with death. His Patnia with a poisoned nipple to nurse him, and 
abode is in tho infernal city of Yamapura, whither he was fostered by an honest herdsman named 
the Hindus believe that a departed soul repairs, Ananda or happy. 

and, receiving a just sentence from Yama, ascends YAMUT, a Turkoman race settled beyond the 
to Swaiga, or descends to Naraka, or assumes on river Attrak, near the shores of the Gaspian Sea, 
earth the form of some animal, according to its and between this and Khiva, consisting of 25,000 
deserts. Yama rides upon a buffalo as his vahan, families. They are the least ugly of the Turko- 
and is armed with a ponderous mace. — Oriental man tribes. The Goklan, on the banks of the 
Linguistic Studies; As. Res, iii. p. 409; Afoor, p. Gurghan and the Attrak, between Astrabad and 
809 ; Williams' Nala^ p. 205 ; Hind, Theat, ii. p. 62. the Attrak, consist of 12,000 fanulies. 

YAMADAN SHTRA, Sansk., is literally The Tekke, who are separated from the Kurd 
Tama's teeth ; the last eight days of Aswin and by a chain of mountains which extend from the 
the whole of Kartik, considered a period of sources of the Gurghan and the Attrak, near 
general sickness. Yama-dula, Yama'a messengers. Sharaks, consist of 35,000 families. They migrate 
YAMAUWITYA, the second of the light half between the sources of the Attrak and the town 
of Kartik, when brothers and sisters exchange of Merv. 

gifta in honour of the attachment between Yama YANADI, a race who dwell in the forests of 
and bis sister Yami. See Yama. the Sribarikottah muttah of the Ghingleput col- 

YAMAI^YA. Sansk. From Yama, and leotorate. They are in a low state of civilisation, 
Alaya, a dwelling. Yama-locum ; the distance and hold little or no intercourse with their more 
from the world to the Yama-locum is 99,000 civilised neighbours. Until the middle (A the 
yoina, or 1,485,000 mUes. 19th century, their ordinary avocations were the 

YAMAPURI, ik the Hindus, is the general gathering of the wild pr^ucts of the forest, 
rendezvous of the souls of the departed, from which the officers of the Madras Government 
which they proceed to Dharmapuri in a body, bought from them at rates lower than the ordi- 
With a pioner guard composed of the Yama-dula, ntaj market prices, and paid them in kind with 
servants of Yama. The depot for the souls after grain and clothes. Latterly, however, a few 
death in Malacca or Maha I^ca. — Am, Emm, x, p. on the outskirts have taken to charooal-buming 
142. See Dip-dan. and wood-felling, and they are now also paid 

YAMBRE, also called Kuru, ailver ingots used partly in money, changes which all bring &em 
in trade in Central Asia. — Caley, more in oontaet with settled people around 

YAMBU or Yambu^ul-Bshr, the seaport of them. An effort was made in 1865 to induce 
Medina, the entrance of the labour Ming in them to engsM in agriculture. In 1857, Govern* 
lat 24° 4' 80* N., and long. 88° 1' £. It is the ment establimed a school for their children, for 
Zambia of Ptolemy. Here the sultan of Turkey’s each of whom an allowance in grain is given, 
dominion is supposed to begin, while that of &e Government paid to them about Rs. 1800 a year, 
pashiiof Egypt tominates. The jMpulation is the They are about 500 in number. Their ordinaiy 
most bigoted and quanelaome in IleJas.—jFVndkiy. locality was in the very depths of the forests, 
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YANAON. 


YANG-TZE-KIANG. 


beneath the shade of pending branches. A few an arbutus or strawberry, but having a stone like 
are of a dark bamboo colour, but ordinarily they a plum in the centre. 

are black. The men are not good-looking, but YANG - TZE - KIANG is the largest of the 
the women are positively ugly, though decently Chinese rivers. The entrance is very wide, but 
clad. The men wear only the langoti. They divided into two channels hy the large island of 
have clear skins, but are largely troubled with Tsung-Min on the north. On the shore of its 
elephantiasis, for they suffer much from fever, southern entrance is the town of Wosung. The 
They seem to use warm earth baths in fever. Yang-tze-kiang river is called by the Chinese the 
Their food consists of wild fruits and roots, par- Great River, also the Girdle of China; it traverses 
ticularly those of the Kanduri, Hind. (Bryonia the whole of the centre of the empire, rolling its 
grandis, Ztnu.), a few wild varieties of yams, and flood of water to the sea through the richest and 
the leaves of Capparis horrida, rice, the wild bean, most fertile part of the country. There is no 
Canavalia virosa, molluscs, fish and flesh of every river in the world which has on its banks so 
kind. They hunt with the bow and fish by torch- numerous a population, amounting at least tc 
light. They are polygamists, have up to four or 100,000,000 of people, who are sustained by its 
even seven children. They bury or bum their waters in the pursuits of commerce and agri- 
dead, and pour libations on the grave. The men culture. There are more than 100 cities of the 
average 5 feet inches in height and 100 lbs. in first, second, and third classes, and 200 towns 
weight. The women average 4 feet 6 inches in and villages, which could be approached directly 
height and 82 lbs. in weight. They have little from its water-way. From its origin in Tibet to 
intelligence, cannot reckon up to ten, converse its outlet at the sea, its course is about 3000 miles, 
but little with each other, and arc more taciturn the points being distant in a direct line 1850 miles, 
with strangers, whose very presence even alarms and the basin drained by its channel nearly 800,000 
them. The language they speak is said to be square miles. Persons engaged in every variety 
Tamil ; and a similar race, it is stated, occupy the of trade resort to Hankow, from Mongolia to 
neighbouring forests on the hills at Nnglawaram, Tibet and Szc-chuen, bring their wheat, rice, 
and others are spread through Nellore, N. Arcot, dried and salted vegetables of every kind, bamboo 
and Cuddapah. Indeed, the Yanadi in 1867, in sprouts, horses, sheep, furs, skins, coal, lead, jade 
the Nellore district, were estimated by Dr. Lloyd or nephrite, gold in large quantities, rhuWb, 
at 20,000 ; and the residents inland are more musk, wax, and various drugs of northern growth, 
robust than those of the Sriharikottah jungles. Unlike the Ganges, the whole volume of water 
The Collector of Ghingleput, writing in 1835 to does not lose itself in tidal creeks, but pours out 
the Madras Board of Revenue, mentioned their into the Pacific in one vast stream 60 miles wide, 
numbers then were — adult men 49, boys 41 ; By a ship which has once made the trip pilots are 
adult women 69, girls 40; totd, 199. The not required. Rising in the snows of Kouen Lun, 
Madras Government has continuously endeavoured it enters China proper not 300 miles from Saddiya 
to improve their condition, and to this end Dr. in the province of Assam. Up to this point it is 
Shortt mode large exertions, between 1860 and believed to be navigable by boats, for vast rafts 
1870, and in the latter year about 40 of the of timber laden with hill produce pass down, 
Yanadi were employed at Vasarapad, near the Down the 1100 miles from 1-Chang to Shanghai, 
snake temples, of which they are the priests. — the river rolls through provinces of virgin fertility, 
Proc, Madr. Govt, 1867 ; Dr. Shoi'tt whence proceed teas and silks, which find their 

YANAON or Yanam, a town in lat. 16® 44' lO'' way to (3anton and Shanghai. The plain of the 
N.,“ and long. 82® 16' 6" E., 24 miles S.E. of Yang-tze-kiang was the garden of China. From 
Rajamundry, built on the spot where the river it there runs north to Tien-tsin the Grand Canal, 
of Goringa and the Godavery separate. It is a up which used to float the whole supplies of 
French territory of 8147 acres, surrounded by Northern China. At a point higher up, the great 
BritiBh lands. trunk road from Pekin to Canton orones the river. 

YANDABU or Yendaboo, a town in Inde- Where the Yang-tse-kiatig flows past the Poyi^ 
pendent Burma, situated on the right bank of the Lake it receives several navigable streams whion 
Irawadi (Irrawaddy) river, lat 21® 38' N., and run through the Black Tea districts to the west, 
long. 95® 4' E., about 40 miles west of Mandalay, while those from the eastward open up the Green 
The treaty of peace which concluded the first Tea districts. The Povang Lake and Kiu-kiang, 
Burmese war was signed here on the 26th Feb- the chief town, are the centre of an extensive 
mary 1826. — Imp. Gaz. network of river and canal commnnioation. What 

YANG. The Shan word for Karen Is Yang, Kiu-kiaug is at this point, Hankow is still more 
softened into the Burmese Yen ; hence several 200 miles farther up. It stands on high banks at 
Karen tribes with Yen as their tribal appella- the junction of the Han and Yang-tse rivers, a 
tion. little below the Tungting Lake. The rise and fall 

YANG. In Chinese mythological history, the in tiie Yang-tse-kiang averages about 10 feet, 
male creative power, from whioh and the female The Tibetan district^ the great plateau of Hid 
Yiu the universe pr^eval sprang. See Yin and Asia, is centrical etlmcadly as well as geognqph** 
Yang. ically to all S.E. Asia and to Asianesia, abuts on 

YANG-CHEN, a m^t scholar of the time of the west on the eastern extremitv of the primitive 
the Han dvnaaty. He was an officer of high Iranian region, and is eonneoted with China and 
rank, bat uved and died in poverty, a q)otlm gll the sea oasins on the east of Asia by means of 
officisL The Yang familv proudly worship in his the Ys^«tse-]dang end the Hoang-ho. 
anoeatral hall.— G um, p. 40. The Yuig-tse-kSuag forms, wiin ^e Hoaag-ho, 

YAKGI-HISSAR, a district of Kashgar, along a twin basm, to which the meet advanced and 
the river Shah-nas, N«W. of Yarkand. powerful eartem dvilisatiop owes its develop-* 

YANGMAI. Chin. A scarlet fruit, not unlike ment. The Taiig<*tse*kiaiig ia oonneoted on the 
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west with the twin basins of the Salwin and Ira- 
wadi, which are themselves connected inland with 
the Tibetan district, and on the S. and E. to the 
Indian oceanic basin. It is undoubtedly one of 
the finest rivers in the world. It takes its rise in 
the mountains of Tibet, and, after traversing the 
Koko-Nor region, enters China at the province of 
Kan-su ; it then leaves it again to water the sandy 
plains at the foot of the Alechan mountains, sur- 
rounds the country of Ortous, and, after having 
watered China from south to north, and then 
from west so cast, goes on to throw itself into the 
Yellow Sea. The waters are pure and beautiful 
at their source, and only assume their yellow tint 
after passing the Alechan and the Ortous. The 
river rises almost always to the level of the 
country through which it flows ; and to this is to 
bo attributed the disastrous inundations which it 
occasions. These floods are very fatal to China, 
but they are of little consequence to the nomadic 
Tartars," who have only to strike their tents and 
move off elsewhere. — American Expedition to 
Japan ^ p. 1G6 ; Local Newspapers. 

Y ANTRA, Yantri, or Jantri, a Hindu almanac, 
a dial, altitude and azimuth instruments. 

Jlaj Y antra is used for ascertaining the alti- 
tude of the heavenly bodies and the longitude of 
places, referred to Lucknow (secular capital) and 
to Ajodhya (religious capital) os circles of first 
meridian. If the longitude of places, having 
Lucknow as a first meridian, are to be ascertained, 
then the circle marked 26° 51', being the altitude 
of Lucknow, must be uppermost, and so for 
Ajodhya. 

Dhruha Yantra is used to find the direction of 
the poles. The instrument consists of a pointer, 
whose length is equal to the radius of the circle 
through whose centre it passes at right migles. 
The circle is divided into 60 equal parts. It is so 
placed at noon that tlie shadow of the pointer 
inav fall at the 45th part. 

Pratod Yantra is used to measure time. This 
is an hour rod, whoso horizontal section is a 
i*cgular octagon, and the breadth of wliose base 
is to the breadth of its top us 5 to 2. Tlie rod is 
about 27 inches long, having near the top a 
groove on each of its sides to receive a stick 
nttache<l to it, which is about 1) inches long. The 
length of the tlay varies fi^om 26 to 33 duuda. 
The instrument is used thus: The length of the 
day being known, the little stick is made to pass 
through the groove marked with the length in 
duiida. The rod is then made to stand perpen- 
dicular to the horizon, facing the sun, so that the 
shadow may fall on the side which marks the 
length of the day. Before noon the shadows show 
the hours past, and after noon the haul's remain- 
ing to sunset. 

Khapru Kidhup^ijhariy a universal sun - dial. 
The wire from south to north, representing the 
axis of the earth, is in the place of the gnomon of 
the common sun-dial; and the shadow cast by 
tills wire on the concave semi-cylindrical surface, 
gives the time of day to within 5 minutes for a 
tiay of 12 hours. The graduated arc to the north 
is the brass meridian upon which the dial is ele- 
vated accoi'ding to the latitude of the place. The 
shadow cast from the transverse wire in the plane 
of tlie equator tells the declination of the sun, 
and hence the month of the ^ear. The vertical 
elip of bniss to the south will give the time of day 


in a high latitude, where the sun rises at three 
and sets at nine. The dial is graduated for 12 
hours, according to the European system, and 
likewise for 80 ghureea (equal to 12 hours), accord- 
ing to the Hindu system. The instrument is 
levelled by turning the foot screws until the 
threads of the two plummets respectively touch 
the edge of lines whicn are marked in the adjacent 
bars. This sun-dial is known as the Kliapm 
kidbup-ghari, or tile sun time, from its resem- 
blance to the shape of a tile. 

Maun Faii^ra.— Equatorial altitude and azimuth 
instrument, used by Hindu astronomers. The mode 
of using it is described in Herschers Astronomy, 
para. 182. — Government of Oudli. 

YANYSHAHR, a town of 8000 houses, lies at 
about 47 miles S. of Kashgar. It is surrounded 
by a stone wall, has two gates, and two caravan - 
Biiris. — llussians in Central Asia^ Capt. Vali^ 
lhanof and M. Veniuhuf p. 154. 

YAO. All the ancient traditions of the Chine^ 
refer to their emigrations from the west. Their 
first settlement was in the northern portion of 
Chi-li, the province in which the present capital, 
Pekin, is situated. 'I'lio first portion of autlientic 
Chinese history tells us that Yao or Yaou, who 
reigned about B.c. 2330, had his capital at the 
new district city of Tsin-chow, situated about 100 
miles only to the south of the present capital, 
Pekin. From this most ancient location the people 
spread gradually westward and southward, thus 
steatlily increasing its territory. The usual course 
of the process was, first, colonization of the new 
regions and displacement from them of whatever 
aboriginal inhabitants were found ; and afterwards 
political incorporation with the older territory. 
At times, however, tlie process was reversed, and 
military conquest of the aboriginals preceded their 
displacement by an industrial occupation of their 
lands. 

YAUlvAND is the most populous and extensive 
of all the ciistriets of Kashgaria, the souls number* 
ing 40,000. Its capital, Yarkand, the largest 
town of E.'istern Turkestan, haa populous suburbs, 
its principal industry being the leather triuh'. 
Yarkand stands on an open plain between the 
bmiiclies of the Yarkand river. The foreiguers 
in it from Badakhshan carry on a trade in Kash- 
mir slaves, and the Balti tribes from Little 'J'ibet 
carry on all the work of labourers, drivers, and 
carriers, tloitre i.s very frecjuently mot with in 
Yarkand, the natives of which attribute its pre- 
valence to the property of the water ; and it is 
also met with in Khokand. Gold i» washed out 
at tJie Karja settlements ; the iuhabitants pay their 
dues in this metal, and dispose of it to private 
individuals. Suljihur, sal-ammoniac, alum, and 
Halt))etre occur. The volcanic soil around the town 
of Kuchi is particularly rich in these materials. 
Sulphur is obtained at Ush-Turfan, iu tlie Yar- 
kand district, and saltpetre at Ush-Turfan and at 
Sairam, 110 miles farther east. Salt mines are 
w'orked iu the Yan-ehi Shan mountains, east of 
Aksii. Among the more remarkable mineral pro- 
ductions of Turkestan must be included the jado, 
which is highly esteemed in China under the name 
of Yu, The nephrite found here is of two kinds ; 
that from the mountains, culled bv the natives* 
I^ncha or Bishbargan, which is found iu th« 
mountains of Hirdjai and Sutash, 74 miles from* 
Yarkand; and the second obtained in the river 



YASA. 


YAVANA. 


Ulgunkash (pronounced Yurunkash by the 
Chinese), under the special supervision of a 
Chinese officer. 

The Khokand people obtain gold by washing in 
the upper course of the Syr, which takes its rise 
in the Tian Shan ; and lead, mixed with silver, is 
also procured in the hills to the east of Andijan. 
The Bolor is particularly rich in minerals. Gold | 
in nuggets forms the staple of trade between 
Karat^in and Khokand ; and slaves, lapis-lazuli, 
turquoises, and rubies constitute that between 
Badokhshan and Yarkand. The river Karia, 
which is worked for gold, rises out of these 
mountains, and the name of Zar-afshan (auri- 
ferous), which some rivers flowing out of it bear, 
together with the tradition throughout Central 
Asia to the effect that the ruler of the Gildits 
keeps concealed in his cavern bars of gold, tends 
to strengthen the foregoing inferences. — Russians 
in Central Asia, Capt, Valikhanof and M. Vemukof^ 
p. 133. 

YASA, ordinances which Chengiz laid down 
for the guidance of his successors. These are 
given more or less in Petis de la Croix, D'Ohsson, 
Degui^es, in Von Hammer’s Golden Horde, and 
in Univers Pittoresque Tartarie, p. 313. The 
word is said to meau any kind of ordinance or 
regulation. — Fu/e, Cathay ^ p. ii. 607. 

YASAWUL, a Turkish word, means a guard or 
armed attendant at a court; an officer of the 
household, who acts in the capacity of usher in 
the families of chiefs. It has been adopted into 
Russia, and is there used to denote a major of 
Cossacks. In India, a foot soldier ; a member 
of the body guard iu China, from Yosamak, to 
order, to make ready, — 1\ Arminlus Vamhery^ 
Hokhara^ p. 12 ; Fraser's Journey into Khorasan^ 

p. 26 . 

YASHM. HiND. Jade, also plasma or green 
silica. The knife handles of Shahpur are made of 
it. The Messrs. Schlagentweit found quarries of 
the true jade at Gulbagashen in the valley of 
Karakash, in their journey from Ladakh to 
Khotan. Yashmi, a colour like that of jade- 
stone. To dye this colour, a little turmeric first, 
then asbarg and alum are used. — May, Survey ^ 
1867. 

YASHTS, according to Martin Haug, were 
written about b.c. 460-350. 

YASIN, a chapter of the Koran, re^ul to a 
Muhammadan when about to die. 

YASODA, wife of Nanda the cowherd, and 
foster-mother of Krislma. 

YASODHARA, cousin and wife of Sakya 
Buddha. She was the daughter of the Koliyan 
raja ruling in a tract of country amongst the 
spurs of the Himalayas, along the banks of the 
Kohiui, the modem Kohana. She bore one son. 
She and his foster-mother Praja Put! became 
the first Buddhist nuns.-^//ardy. 

YATAGHAN, Turk., is a long dagger, in- 
tended for thrusting rather than cutting, and has 
a curve, which has been copied in the bayonet of 
the Chasseurs de Vincennes. — Burton*8 Mecca^ iL 
p. 264. 

YATHRIB, the name of the town of Medina 
prior to Mahomed’s retreat. — Sale's Koran. 

YATI or Jati. Sansk. An ascetic, the fourth 
order of the Hindus ; jilso a religious teacher of 
the Jains. 

YATRA or Jatra. Sarsk. A pilgrimage, a 


periodical festival in honour of some idol, to which 
its worshippers resort; dealers also congregate 
and make a fair. The Ras-Yatra is a Hindu 
festival held in many parts of India in the montli 
Kmiik (October), and the aboriginal Santal and 
the Oraon have the circular Rasa dauces. 

YAU, a tribe who inhabit the skirts of the 
Arakan mountains westward of Pagan, and who 
speak a peculiar dialect of Burmese. The Yau 
country is the tract between the Arakan 
mountains and the Kyendwen river, at its 
junction with the Irawadi, between lat. 21° and 
22° N., and long. 94® and 95° E. 

YAVAN or Javan, the seventh son of Japheth. 
Colonel Tod says the Hericula also claim from 
Yavan or Javan, the thirteenth in descent from 
Yayat, the third son of tlie primeval patriarch. 

YAVANA, a term applied by the Aryan Brah- 
mans to conquering races who approached and 
invaded India from the north-west. The Bactrian 
Greeks were certainly so called, and the tenn 
seems to have been applied to the Sakm Scythians, 
and perhaps to other races. The Yavaua invaded 
Orissa repeatedly between b.c. 638 to a.d. 620 
from Persia, Kashmir. 

Bunsen supposes the meaning of the word 
i Yavana to be doubtful, — that it may bo tiaceable 
j to times after Alexander, or that it may be an 
ancient inaccurate name of a people who pushed 
on towards the Mediterranean. According to Dr. 
Caldwell, it was a term applied to the Greeks, and 
subsequently to any race approaching India from 
the west of Asia. The name was derived from 
Javan, whose descendants, the lonians, were the 
first Greeks with whom the Indians became 
acquainted, but it came afterwards to signify the 
Arabs. The Bactrian Greeks are usually termed 
Yavana in Sanskrit literature ; but Colonel Tod 
warns us not to mistake them for the Yavana 
descended from Yavana, fiftli son of Yayat* third 
I sou of the patriarchal Nahus, though the lonians 
I may be of this race. According to Colonel Tod, 
the Yavana or Greek princes, who apparently con- 
tinued to rule within the Indus after the Christian 
era, were either the remains of the Bactrian 
dynasty or the independent kingdom of Demetrius 
or Apollodotus, who ruled in the Pan jab, having 
as their capital Sagala, changed by Demetrius to 
Euthymedia. The term Yavana is iu modern 
times applied by Hindus of Northern India to 
Muhammadans of every description ; but in works 
prior to the Muhammadan era, some other people 
must be intended. The interpretation of the 
word by Sir W. Jones is lonians or Asiatic Greeks, 
and there are some considerations in favour of 
this, although the chief argument in its behalf is 
the difficulty of attaching it to any other people. 
Doubtless, however, Yavana is certainly a term 
not exclusively applied to the Greeks. According 
to Professor Lassen, it was used to designate only 
the Semitic nations. In the Bactrian P^ inscrip- 
tions of king Priyadarsi, the word is written Youa, 
and the term Yona-raja is associated with Anti- 
ochus, probably Antiochus the Great, the ally of 
the Indian prince Sophagasenes, about b.c. 210. 
The Puranas describe them as wise and eminently 
brave. Yavana are mentioned as occupving 
Orissa for 146 years, when they were expeiletC 
a.d. 473, by Ymti Kesari. Dr. Buchanan mentions 
a dynasty of Yavana (iii. pp. 97, 112) at Anagundi 
on the Tiunbudia river in the dth and 9th centuries. 
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Tbd corrupted form of Jonakan ia applied on the 
S.W. coastB of the Peninsula as a title of the 
Labbai raoe.->-*Biitireny Egypt^ iii. 656 ; Prin. Jnd. 
Ant . ; Rajasthan^ i. 233. 

YAVANI, a female attendant in the women’s 
^artments. Muhammadan princes had guards 
cn African women in their harems, and female 
attendants also served in those of the Hindu 
sovereigns. The term Yavana has been applied 
by the later Hindus to the Muhammadans, and 
Yavani seems to have been a term used as dis- 
tinction of a female servant. It is not likely that 
either Persian or Arabian women ever found their 
way into the inner apartments of Hindu princes 
as personal attendants or guards. Perhaps Tar- 
tarian or Bactrian women may have been so 
designated, as in Madras such women are, in 1872, 
all styled Mughulani. 

YAYATI, fifth king of the Lunar race, was son 
of Nahusha. His wife Devayani was the mother 
of Yadu, who founded the Yadava line, and 
his wife Sarmishtha bore Puru, who founded the 
Paurava line. His other three sons were Druhyu, 
Turvasu, and Anu. The Mahabharata, Vishnu 
Padma, and Harivansa Puranas all tell of his 
senility, and exchanging it with the youthful 
vigour of Puru, to whom he again restored it, and 
made liiin his successor. Colonel IVilford in his 
Essays (As. Res. ix. pp. 91, 92) quotes a legend of 
Yayati dividing his empire among his five sons. 
To Puru, the youngest, he gave India, the middle 
part; to Yadu, the ancestor of Krishna, he gave 
the south or Dckhan ; the north to Anu, and the 
west to Turvasu. The offspring of Turvasu, 
according to the Harivansa, settled in the south, 
and the tenth generation from him incliisivc, con- 
sisting of four brothers — Pandya, Kerala, Chola, 
and Kola— divided the empire they inherited. 
Kola lived in the northern part of the Peninsula, 
and his descendants are called Kol or Koler to 
tins day, and from tlieia India was called Kolaria. 
’^Dalton^ Eth. B. p. IGl. 

YEAR. 

San, Akau., Hind., p£us. I Annus, .... Lat. 


An, Ann6e, .... Fa. Ano, ...... Sp. 

Jalir, Geu. Vaisha, .... Tam. 

Baras, Sal, . . . Hind. Bamutsarum, . , Tkl. 

Anno, It. 


A year, as reckoned by Muhammadans, means 
the lunar year. Christians reckon the years of 
the Christian era from the birth of Jesus Christ, 
and call the Annus Domini, or year of the Lord, 
tiic year of Christ. Muhammadans reckon their 
Hijira year from the date of the hijira or flight of 
Mahomed from Mecca. The Hindus of India use 
the lunar year, with an intercalary month. They 
liave various eras. The Hindu sidereal year, 
according to the Surya Siddhanta, is 365 days G 
hours 12 minutes 36 66 seconds, or 1*000045286 
solar years, and is measured by tho return of the 
sun to tlie same point in the zodiac, the bi^giuning 
of the sign Mesha. Each month contains as many 
days os the sun continues in each sign, the civil 
only differing from the astronomical reckoning in 
rejecting fractions of a day. The civil year and 
month begin at sunrise instead of the instant of 
the sun’s eiiti’anco into the I'espectivo signs. If 
the fmetious exceed half a day, the civil year or 
month begins with the Bimriso following. Tho 
montlis vary in leugtli with the sun’s angular 
uioUan. 


The year of Ohriit 1867 corresponded to tho year 
6680 of the Julian period. 

2642-43 of the Olympiads, or the 3d year of the 661st 
commenced July 1867. 

2614 from the era of Nabonassar, which dates from 
Wednesday, 26th February 3967 Julian 
period, or 747 b.o. 

2620 from the foundation of Rome, according to 
Varro. 

From the Creation, 5871 according to the 
Hebrew text; 6172 according tothe Sam- 
aritan ; 7501 according to the Septuagint. 

From the Deluge, 4215 according to the 
Hebrew text ; 4865 according to the Sam- 
aritan ; 5113 according to the Septuagint. 
4968 of the Kaliyug, 1789 of the Saka, and 1274 
of the Bengali San ; in the sidereal account 
these three commenced Friday, 12th April. 
1042-43 of the cycle of Parasu-Rama, which begins 
15tli September. 

1923-24 of the (luni-solar) era of Vikramaditya, called 
Samvat, whereof the 1924th Maru year com- 
menced on Friday, 5th April, and the 
Gujerat, Dokhan, and Konkan i924th year 
on 24th August. 

1788-89 of the Saka era of Salivahana, of which the 
1789th year commenced on tho 5th April. 
1236-37 of tho Parsee era of Yezdejird, .of which 
the 12d7th year of the Kadimi commenced 
24 th August, and of the Rasami on the 23d 
September. 

1283-84 of tlie Hijiia or Muhammadan era, the year 
1284 commencing on 6th May. 

1276-77 of the FasU era, beginning 6th June. 

1267-68 of the Shahur San, (»r Sanna Sitain'Miatin-U' 
ulf, commencing on 6tli June. 

5627-28 of the modern Jewish era, of which the year 
5628 commenced on 30th September 1^7. 

The year 1867 was the Ist year of the 22d 
cycle of Grahapaiivritthi ; the 1st of the 84th 
I cycle of Vrihas])ati, according to the Tamil account; 
and 13th of the d6th cycle, according to the 
Bengal account. 

It was the year 2410 of the Buddhist era of 
India, Ceylon, Siam, etc. ; and 1228 of the Burmese 
Vulgar era; and the 4th year of Cbiiic.se 77th cycle 
of 60 years, which begins about 14th February. 

Ramadhau (the month of abstinence observed 
by the Muhammadans) commenced 8th January 
1867 ; it is a moveable feast 

YEAST, Barm. 

Kiau, Tsiu-kiau, . CuiN. Turi, Sendi, Nareli, HlND. 
Tsiu-mu, Shiti-kiuh, ,, Spurna di cervogia, . IT. 
Yest, • . • . Fk., Sp. Kallu, . . . Tam., Tel. 
Hcfen, • • . . . Gku. 

Yeast is a product of the fermentation by which 
beer is made, upon the surface of which it swims 
from involving bubbles of carbonic acid gas. It 
may be obtained in the form of a firm paste. 
Mixed with moistened Hour, it excites the panary 
fermentation, and is thus used for baking bread. 
Yeiust is a plant belonging to tho fungi in the 
atite of sporulcs or thallus; or tho true aerial 
tufts or hiads of sporulcs, of a multitude of 
minute oval or circulating bodies or sporules, 
endowed, under certiin favourable circumstances, 
with extraordinary powers of growth and multi- 
plication. In Britain, three kinds, viz. brewer’s, 
German, and iiatent yeast, are employed in the 
manufacture of bread. In the E. Indies, the yeast 
employed is tho fenneuting juice of the palms, 
known as toddy. The vitality of dry yeast is 
destroyed by falls, blows, bruises, or rough moclmn' 
ioal iiijurie.s, as also heat, cold, and chemical 
roageiits. The presence of yeast in a substauco 
containing sugar, or starch convertible into sugar 
imd nitrogenized matter, induces certain chemical 


nil 



YEDDATUIU, 


YEMEN. 


ebacgeft comprehended under the term vinous or but there are several towns and hamlets on its 
alcoholic fermentation. These clianges in the coast, and along the shore are numerous small 
making of bread consist in the conversion of island, interspersed with coral reefs; that of 
sugar of flour into alcohol and carbonic acid gas ; Tarsen is celebrated for its grotto of pearls. In 
the latter, in its efforts to escape from the dough this district the Beni-Halal Bedouins are the 
with which it is mixed, distends it^ forming principal tribe. They are very poor, and are pre- 
tesicular spaces in its interior, and so causing it datory. In the north of Tehama is Lohaya, an 
to become porous and light. A genus and secies Arab settlement. The harbour is good, and the 
have been constituted for the reception of this trade in coffee considerable. The island of Kam- 
organism, under the name of Saccharoroyces ran, lying about 18 miles south of Lohaya, has a 
oerevism. This plant has been supposed to be better harbour than the latter place. Farther 
the active cause of fermentation, and tire carbonic south is the town of Hodaida, with an excellent 
acid given off during that process has been i*e> port, fortified by a small citadel. The principal 
garded as the result of the growth of the plant, coffee mart in Arabia is Bait-el*Fakih, situated at 
In China yeast is used medicinally. — Schleiden^ a moderate distance from Mocha, and near the 
Prinnples of ^ienMc Botany ; Micrographic mountain regions where the berry grows. The 
Dictionary ; Smith ; Poole^ St, of Commerce, capital of Tehama, Zebid, near one of the most 

YEDDATURA, a town in Mysore, 18 miles beautiful and well-irrigated valleys in the country, 
N. of Yelwal. It has a pagoda on the bau^ of possesses many mosques and other public build- 
the Cauveiy river, with a tank stocked with a ings, with a handsome aqueduct, and an academy 
species of carp so tame that they can be fed from where the youth of Yemen and Tehama receive 
the hand, and swim about among the natives when a liberal education, and is besides one of the chief 
bathing. meeting-places where the merchants of Egypt, 

YE DHARMA HETUH PRABHABAH, etc., Arabia, and Persia assemble. Farther south is 
a Buddhist formula, meaning whatever moral the town of Mocha, second in iinporUince only to 
actions arise from cause, the cause of them has Zebid. Asia is celebrated for the bravery of its 
been explained by Tathagata. Thus what is the people, and tne valley of Nejran renowned for 
check to these actions is set forth by the great the beauty of its site. A princiml town is 
Sraroima. Hamdau, about 30 days’ journey from Mecca. 

YELLAMALA or Ycrramala, a range of Of these Bubdivisious of Yemen, that of Sana is 
mountains in the Kumool and Cuddapah districts, the most southerly, stretching even to tlie Arabian 
Madras, lying between lat. 14° 31' and 14° 67' 40" Sea, where it touches Aden. 

N., and between long. 78° 10' and 78° 32' 80" E. The level tract of country called Balad Aden 
The range runs north-west across the Jamma- commences at Bab-ul-Mandab, and runs easterly 
lamadugu taluk in Cuddapah, and thence north along the coast a distance of 132 miles. At about 
through Kurnool, nearly to the Domal valley ; in 90 miles from the western extremity is the town 
Mme parts covered with thick forest. 'They are of Aden, in ancient times » city, the depot of the 
iiihabited by the Chenchwar and Koraeba races, trade carried on between India and Egypt. This 
— destroyed by the Romans in the first 
YELLAVADU. Tel. A village servant who century of the Christian era, prompted by the 
looks after the village boundai'ies. desire of keeping the Indian trade exclusively in 

YELLOW. Roman hands. In the 11th century we find it 

Zaid, .... Peus. enjoying all the advantages which its 

Amarillo, . . . . Br. position aifords ; but on the discovery of the Cape 

Maiija, Tam. of Good Hope route, all traces of commercial 

Paawpu waruain, - Tel. prosperity departed, and the Turks became 

luitK. inaaters of Aden. In 1839 Aden became a 

A colour .largely obtained by Indian dyers for British poBSCssion ; and the population, which in 
dyeing cloth, chiefly from the stifllower plant. 1839 amounted only to 1000, had in 1842 risen 
YEliLOAY GUM TREE, a term applied in to nearly 20,000, indicative of the readiness with 
Australia to several species of Eucalyptus. They which many of the oriental races can settle down 
are called black boys, and their resin black boy to peaceful avocations so soon as they can find for 
gum, of which an average tree will yield 65 lbs. their protection a stable govorninent 'i'ho little 
YELLOW SEA, a gulf of the North Pacific island of Sira, lying on the east side of the town, 
Ocean, which extends north between the provinces forms a bay opposite Aden, and from this point 
of Ohaug-toug and Peh-chi-li, in China, on the the peninsula extendi three miles westward, tom- 
west, and ^e peninsula of Corea on the east, ing a commodious and safe harbour* The great 
The coasts in general are low, and the water of a monarch, Suliman the Magnificent, constructed 
dirty yellow or green colour. In the south-east an aqueduct at Aden, which commenced .at a 
part ve an immense number of small islands, called distance of eight miles from the town* Two 
^rean Archipelago. caravan routes lead from Aden into the intorimr, 

YELLOW WOOD TREE of Moreton Bay is but diverge considerably to arrive at I^abeJ, the 
the Oxleya xantlioxylon. It grows to a height of capital of the Abdali Arabs. In the S.IV. the 
^^70 tot. — G, lienmtt, straits of Bab-ul-Muudab separate Arabia from 

YEMEN, a province in the southern part of Africa. These straits are between 20 and 30 miles 
Arabia, washed on the west by the Red Sea, and in breadth, and are celebrated amongst ancient 
on the south by the Indian Ocean. It coroprisos Writers for the dangers encountered by navigators 
nearly 70,0<^ square miles, and consists of two who ventured within these gates of team, 
uatum divisions, the upper or mountain district, Ferim Island lies about three miles distant from 
w the lower country called Tehama. The the Asiatic coast, thns dividing the waters of the 
lower country has many desert and sandy trsetSi strait into two channels, that on the Asiatic side 
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AUW, . • « • AUAB. 

Jfiune Fb. 

Oolb, Oer. 

Pila, Hind. 

Qiallo, . . . Lat., It. 



YEMMI GUDA. 


YEVU. 


being narrower but deeper, and also free from tlie 
imp^iroentB offered by small islands, .which are 
rather numerous on the African side. 

Yemen means safety, felicity; the term Al- 
Yemen, the district of safety, is therefore 
correctly translated in the words Arabia Felix. — 
WelhtecPs Travels; Playfair's Aden; Niebuhr's 
Travels, ii. p. 105. 

YEMMI GUDA, the bUl of buffaloes, and 
Ycnnai Ouda, the hill of butter, indicate pastoral 
stations of the Peninsula. 

YEN-YANG, a Chinese emperor who began 
to reign b.c. 781. Confucius lived under suc- 
cessors of his dynasty, and recorded the observa- 
tions of the solar eclipses from D.c. 720 to 481. 

YEKAVER, predial slaves of the Kodaga pro- 
prietors of Coorg ; tempted by the wages offered 
by the coffee-plauters, they have refused to work 
for their masters. The peasant masters on one 
occasion came down in force upon oim of the 
coffee estates where a party of Yeraver were 
working, and carried them off. The same state 
of things existed in Santalistan, where the bonds- 
men — the nexi or addict! of the Romans — were 
called Kumea. The railroad offered them work 
and wages, and Mr. Yule, the commissioner, at 
once refused to give decrees on the debt-bonds 
which their masters filed in court. He went 
further, and abolished all imprisonment for debt. 
The origin of this predial slavery is probably the 
same. If the Yeraver arc bond-debtors, the 
Coorg will produce the bonds, and the judge may 
decide as to their legality. Otherwise they are 
free men. Prior to the British occupation of 
Coorg (183.3), the Yeraver were sold for less than 
cattle. The British discontinued this state of 
things, but up to the latter pmt of the 19th 
century, in those Coorg fanalies amongst whom 
they are well treated, they remain much as usual, 
though able to leave when they like. They arc 
fed, clothed, their marriage expenses paid, and 
they get small patches of land on the farms, and 
they are reconciled to tlieir position. They often 
desert, however, and go to the plantations. When 
the Contract Act came into force, a few made an 
attempt to make legal bond slaves of them, but 
the courts protect them, and do not allow long 
contracts. Some Yeraver are a migratory race 
in Coorg, of middle size, with coarse features, 
black and straight hair. They are labourers, and 
are believed to have come from Malabar* Their 
language is said to resemble Malealaro. They 
wo^ip demons, and have no priests, — Fnend of 
India, December 9. 

YEKCAUD, a settlement on the southern part 
of the Shevaroy Hills, in Mutunaad, in Salem dis- 
trict, Madias, lat. 11" 61^ 88" N., long, 78" 18' 6" 
£. It is the principal and oldest station in the 
Shevaroy Hills, 4828 feet above the sea-level. 
The distance from Salem is 14 miles, and 
from Shevaroy Hills railway station 12 miles. 
This railway station is 8 miles from the foot of 
the hills. The climate is mild and pleasant, the 
temperature averaging about 14" F. less than on 
the plains. — Imp, Gaz. 

YKRKAL VADU or Yera-kedi. 

Ycrknlle var, • . Tel. I Yerskedi, Yerukellu, Tel. 
Krl-kavidu, • . „ | Kunhi-wanlu, . . „ 

A Uomoleas race. In communities they style 
themaelves Yeiduil, and they give the same 
appellation to the language in which they hold 


communication with each other. Some of them 
seem to have been converted to the Brahmanical 
faith, and are now of the Vaishnava sect. With 
the exception of the cow, almost aU animals are 
used by them as food. Their dead are burned. 
The Eruku, also called Yerkal, Yerkalvadu, 
Kurshi-wanlu, Yera-kedi, Yera-kellu, and Eri- 
kuluvadu, in the Canarese part of the Peninsula 
of India, occupy themsolveB ostensibly as basket- 
makers, and in fortune-telling. But they are 
notoriously predatory, and steal girls, whom they 
devote to prostitution. They are to be found in 
mat huts on the outskirts of most towns. The 
Yerkala of the Nellore district are migratory mat 
and basket makers, using the midrib and leaffets 
of the date palm. They also make wooden combs, 
work as labourers, and a few have settled and 
engaged in cultivation. They rear pigs, poultry, 
donkeys, and dogs, and eat the ffesh of most 
animals. They are usually of a dark -brown 
colour, the men are of spare and light make, but 
hardy, with low foreheads and eyes, short nose. 
They wear only a strip of cloth, and they tie their 
hair in a knot above their brow. 

The Ycrukala of Nellore are divided into many 
subdivisions, and the more wealthy of their 
number engage in agricultural pursuits, and hold 
lands from the Government. Some tell fortunes, 
others make baskets, collect herbs and iungle 
roots, eat game, and work as coolies to the oetter 
classes of ryots. They wear little or no clothing. 
When they can they commit dacoities, highway 
lobberies, and such offences. The god they wor- 
ship is sacred to the Triputti Hills. Marriage 
ceremonies are performed, polygamy is rife, but 
widow marriages are permitted. All wives are 
bought from the parents, and a wife is usually 
valued at twenty pagodas. Among the Yeru- 
kalas in Venkatagherry only, the first wife costs 
the above sum, but in other places less than 
two pagodas. The language of the people is a 
Telugu idiom, consideiably mixed up with Tamil 
and Canarese. 

Amongst the Yerkala of Southern India, a 
custom prevails by whicli the first two daughters 
of a family may be claimed by the maternal uncle 
as wives for his sons. The value of a wife is 
fixed at twenty pagodas. The maternal uncle’s 
right to the first two daughters is valued at eight 
out of twenty pagodas, and is carried out tlius, — if 
he urge his preferential claim, and marry his own 
SODS to his nieces, lie pays for each only twelve 
pagodas; and similarly, if he from not having 
sons, or any other cause, forego his claim, he 
receives eight pagodas of the twenty paid to the 
girl’s parents by anybody else who may marry 
them. — Slmtt, 'Trans, Ethn, Sac, MS, vii. p. 187 ; 
Balfour in Madras Jour, Lit, and Science, xviii. 
p. 4 ; Lubbock', Orig, of Civil, p. 103. 

YEKLA. Mahk. a pent -house worn by 
ploughmen in the field. It is made of the leaves 
of the palmyra. 

YESKAli. KAitN. A village servant, the 
porter or gate-keeper, usually a Afahratta. 

YEVARU, iu Coorg, a tribe of nredial slaves. 

YEVU and Baikuri, Can., are fisn traps adapted 
to falls. The yevu is a platfonu made of bamboo, 
somewhat bellied, so as to lead ladderwise from 
the top to the bottom of a waterfall at an angle 
of 45". The kunjal, another tri^, is a rude sort 
of kuri, 



YEW TREE. 


YEZIDI. 


YEW TREE, Taxus baccata, lAnn,^ grows in Kurmaii and Balkby hnaMj taking refoga at Menr. 
(ke Mehra forest near Abbottabad, Hasara. At Here he sought, the aid of the Khakan of the 
Choongtam, in Sikkim, the yew appears at 7000 Turks, and of the emperor of China. The Khakan 
feet, whilst on the outer ranges, as on Tonglo, it espoused his cause^ and for several yean a desultory 
is only found at 9500 to 10,000 feet ; and whereas war was waged m the neighbourhood of Merv, 
on Tonglo it forms an immense tall tree with long but in the end Yesdejird and the Turks retired 
sparse Ranches and slender drooping twigs, grow^ across the Oxus, about a.h. 31, A.p, 651. Yesde- 
ing amongst gigantic magnolias and oaks, at jird perish^ miserably, a.d. 659, in the hut of a 
Choongtam it is small and rigid, and much resem- miller, whither he had fled for refuge (Sir W. 
bling in appearance the English churchyard yew. Muir’s Caliphate, pp. 259-997). His death 
At 8000 feet, the Abies Brunoniana is found, a occurred in the eighth year of the khalifat of 
tree quite unknown farther south. But neither Usman. 

the Imh nor the Abies Smithiana (Khutrow) The era of Yezdejird in., or the Persian eia, 
accompanied it. The yew, it is said, spreads east began on the 16th June a.d, 639. The year con- 
from Kashmir to the Assam Himalaya and the slated of 365 days only, and therefore its coin- 
Khsssya mountains ; and the Japan, Philippine mencement, like that of the old Egyptian and 
Islands, Mexican, and other N. and S. American Armenian year, anticipated the Julian year by 
yews belong to tlie same widely-diffused genus, one day in every four years. This difference 
in the Khanka (its most southern district) it is amounted to nearly 119 days in the year 1075, 
found as low as 5000 feet above the sea-level. when it was reformed by Jalal - nd - Din, who 
TE2D town has 30,000 souls, of whom 4000 ordered that in future the Persian year should 
are flre-worshippers, and 1000 Jews. They are receive an additional day whenever it sliould 
engaged in the manufacture of silk, and their appear necessary to postpone the commencement 
merchants visit Bombay, China, Java, and the of the following year, that it might occur on the 
Mauritius. Yezd is mentioned by Barbaro as a day of the sun’s posing the same degree of the 
most industrious place, floiirisliing by its silk and ecliptic. — Gibbon^ i. 999 ; Prinsip^n Auittfuitiest by 
cotton manufactures, and supplying with these a Thomas; Yutey Cathay 85; Muir's Caliphate, 
large part of Asia. These manufactures still YEZIDI have a tradition that tliey originally 
continue. Many important caravan routes con- came from Basrah, and from the country watered 
verge at Yezd, whilst the desert has ^ven it by the lower part of the Eupbrates; and that, 
security, and thus it has become a considerable after their migration, they flrst settled in Syria, 
mart Yezd is regarded as holy by the Muham- and subsequently took possession of the Sinjar 
madans, a sanctity perhaps borrowed from the Hill and the districts they now inhabit in Kurd- 
flre-worshippera, who still linger here in degrade- istan. Their principal strongljolds were visited 
tion. The district of Yezd, if included within by Mr. Laym^, at the Jabal Sinjar, a solitary 

the limits of Kl)ora8an, occupies the south-west mountain rising in the centre of the Me8oi)ota- 

corner of that province, being encompassed on nil mian desert to the north of Mosul. Below the 
sides by salt desert, which separates it from Ker- cluster of buildings assigned to the people of 
man and Pars upon tho south, and from Isfahan Semil is a small white spire, Bpringing from u low' 
of Irak upon the west. The town of Yezd, an edifice, neatly constructed, and, likti all the sacred 
oasis in the great Persian desert, is built on a eilifices of the Yezidi, kept as pure as repcMited 
largo sandy plain, encompassed on most sides by coats of whitewash can make it. It is called the 
hills. It is situated on the edge of a sandy desert, sanctuary of Shaikh Shams, or the Sun, and is 
produces little of itself, but with infinite labour so built that the first rays of that luminary should 
a tract of gmrdens and orchards has been culU- as fr^ucntly as possible fall upon it. Near tho 
vated near the base of the hills, where very fiuo door is carved on a slab an invocation to Shaikh 

apricots and melons are grown. — Fraser's Khora- Shams ; and one or two votive tablets, raised by 

§an; Potiinytr's Tr, p. 491 ; llamusio^ ii. p. 106 ; the father of Husain Bey, and other chiefs of tho 
J, R, A, S. viiL p. 349, in Yuk^ Cathay, i, p. 52 ; Yezidi, are built in the walls. The interior, 
MacGrtyWy iv. p. 604: which is a very holy place, is lighted up by a few 

YEZDEJIRD 111., the last of the Persian kings, small lamps. At sunset, as Mr. Layaid sat in the 
who was defeated by Abdullali, son of the khalif alcove in front of the entrance, a herdsman leil 
Omar. His lieutenant Rustam opposed the Arabs into a pen attached to the building, a drove of 
in an obstinate battle, a.d. 636, at Kadesiah on white oxen. He asked a Cawal, who was near, 
the Tigris. Rustam was Blaiii, and the leathern to whom the beasts belonged. * They are dedi- 
apron of the mythical blacksmith Cavoli, the cated,’ be said, ^ to Shaikh Shams, and are never 
ancient standard of the Sassanians, was captured slain except on great festivals, when Uicir flesli 
by the Arabs. This victory gave tbe conquerors is distributed amongst the poor.’ The dedication 
the province of Assyria, since called Irak-i-Arabi, of the bull to the sun, so generally recognised in 
and was followed by tho sack of Ctesiphou. A the religious systems of the ancients, probably 
second battle at Ydula drove Yezdejird as a originatml in Assyria, and the Yezidi may have 
fugitive into the hills of Pars ; but 150,000 Per- iiiicousciously preserved a myth of their auceKtors. 
slsiis made a flnal stand at Nebavend, among Uie So far from Shaikh Adi being the scene of the 
hills south of Hamadan, the site of the old Medean orgies attributed to the Yezidi, the whole vallev 
capital Ecbatana, and their defeat (a.Dj 641) was is held sacred, and no acta, such its the Jcwiali 
the flnal overthrow of the native Persian power, la,w has declared to be impure, are permitted 
and of the religion of Zoroaster. The stanwd of wltliia the sacred precincts. No other than the 
tbe Muhammadans was rapidly carried over the high priest and the chiefs of the sect are buried 
tablelaiid of Iran, and beyond the Oxua. near tbe tomb. Many pilgrims take off Uieir 

Isfaadiar, brother of Rustam, joined the Arabs, shoes on approaching it, and go barofuoted as 
but Yezdejird fled south to Isfahan, then on to long ss they remain iu its vicinity. TJie Yezidi 
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YEZO. 


YOU A. 


recognise one Supreme Being, but, so far as 
Layard could learn, they do not offer up any 
direct prayer or sacriffco to him. When they 
speak of the devil, they do so with reverence, as 
Malik Taos, King Peacock, or Malik-ul-Kuwat, 
the mighty angel. Shaikh Nasr distinctly admitted 
that they possess a bronze or copper figure of a 
bird, whicn, however, he was careful in explain- 
ing was only looked upon as a symbol, and not as 
an idol. They believe Satan to be the chief of 
the angelic host, now suffering punishment for 
his rebellion against the divine will, but still all- 
powerful. They frequently pass their hands 
through the fiame, kiss them, and rub them over I 
their right eyebrow, or sometimes over the whole 
face. 

They dwell in black tents of cloth made of 
goat’s hair, which they surround with hurdles of 
reeds and thorns closely twisted together. The 
tents are square, or of the form of a parallelo- 
gram, the Turkoman tent being round and turret- 
shaped at top. Like the Arabs, the Yezidi move 
about in tribes for greater safety, and pitch their 
tents in a circle when they encamp, leaving its 
interior open for their cattle and flocks. Part of 
them dwell on the banks of the Tigris, in the 
pashaliks of Mojul and Baghdad. One large tribe 
occupies the valleys in the Sin jar mountiiin, 
which rises directly S. of Mardiu, in the middle 
of an iminetiRC plain, and stretching towards the 
S.E., neaiiy parallel with the river Khabour, the 
ancient Chaboras, terminates a little to the efist 
of Sakkat-ul- Abbas. They are cruel and inhospit- 
able. — D'Anvilky Geographic du Tigre et de 
PEuphrate ; La yard ^ Nineveh; JinrtoiPa Scinde ; 
Macdonald Kinneir's Memoir ; Latham^ National- 
Hies o f Europe, 

YEZO. The Aiuo are the aboriginal races of 
Yezo, but their severe treatment by the Japanese 
has led them to other countries. They occupy 
the southern part of the island of Saghalien, 
which is in possession of the Japanese. The 
Aino are of short stature, with broad faces of the 
Mongol type. They are a timid race ; their limbs 
are hairy ; tliey have bushy beards and long 
tangled hair, large beads, and clumsy figures ; the 
expression of their face is that of good nature 
combined with stupidity. According toM. Bosney, 
their language is dissimilar to Japanese, and that 
spoken in the Kuriles and in the island of Yesso, 
is also different from Japanese. — Adams ^ p. 240. 

YGDKAglL, in Norse mythology, the tree of 
knowledge. See Odin ; Tree. 

YIH-KING, an ancient Chinese book. The 
annotation of Confucius to the ancient work 
Yih-King, states that Fu-he got the idea of his 
diagrams from a figure on the back of a ‘ dragon 
horse* which issued from a river. The same 
annotation states that, before Fu-he invented the 
Eight Diagrams, he observed the configurations 
and appearances in the heavens and the earth, 
and the marks on birds and beasts ; also that he 
derived information from his own person and 
from things around him. These terse pJissages of 
an ancient author are, when taken literally, apt 
to give a ridiculous air to the Eight Diagrams. 
JBut a little examination shows the meaning to bo 
that Ftth-he constructed the Eight Diagrams only 
after a careful and extensive survey of nature and 
its varied phenomena, as exhibited in the depart- 
ments which wo call astronomy, meteorology, 


physical geography, and natural history, and 
after reflection on his own nature, physical and 
mental, and on the nature of men generally as 
manifested in the eventr of the social life around 
him. The Eight Diagrams formed, in fact, an 
illustrative figure intended to elucidate FuU-he’s 
theory of the universe, a theory adopted after 
careful reflection on all animate and inanimate 
nature without his ken. Thejr are in so far 
undoubtedly the foundation of Chinese philosophy, 
but it must not be assumed that learned Chinese 
I conceive any occult power to lie in them. Much 
iu the same way we might say that the Literary 
Prince, iiaving been imprisoned (while ho wm 
still a vassal of the dynasty he overthrew) by his 
jealous suzerain, during the years n.c. 1144, 
1143, 1142, made in the seclusion a different 
arrangement of the Eight Diagrams ; and he, 
with one of his sons, Chow-kung, who laboured 
after the establishment of the family in the 
sovereignty, gave permanency to their joint 
development of the national philosophy, by attach- 
ing a few words of explication to each of the 
sixty-four doubled diagrams. Fuh-he's diagrams, 
as re-arranged, together with the short explica- 
tions of the first monarch of the Chow dynasty 
and his son, form the basis or text of the first of 
the Chinese Sacred Books, the Yih-king. After 
ail interval of six centuries, Confucius seems to 
have used the Yih-king iu framing his own philo- 
sophical views. 

yiN and Yang, with the Chinese, the male and 
the female principle. These are represented above 
the entrance doors of dwelling-houses, as charms 
to ward off calamities. They are also represented 
on the flag flying at the mainmast of the imperial 
war junks. — Graijy ii. pp. 44, 247. 

YING-BAU, a tribe supposed to belong to the 
Red Kiircu, whose dress luid language they use. 
They dwell about 100 miles north of Tounghoo, 
north of the Kareu-ne or Red Karen. 

YOGA, a school of philosophy. 

YOGA, ill Hindu astronomy, the leading or 
principal star of a lunar mansion, the position of 
which is given in the Hindu astronomical tables. 
There are 28 yoga sUrs (including Abhijit) in 
the lunoi’ zodiac ; but, with the exception of 16 or 
17 of these (on the identity of which there can 
be little doubt), it is very uncertain to which of 
the stars in the European catalogues the reminder 
correspond, llaisliana (which no doubt is the 
same as Spica Vii'ginis) seems to be the yoga 
which drew most the attention of the ancient 
Hindu astronomers, probably on account of its 
convenient magnitude and declination, which at 
the beginning of the *Jth century was 9° 38' 13" 
S. To this star they referred the beginning of 
the 7th month of their solar sidereal year, from 
which they concluded its beginning ; and there is 
every reason to suppose that it was on the result 
of observations of Hnrshana that they established 
tiieir Cranti-Pata-Gati or precessional variation ; 
a surmise which, if correct, offers a singular 
concurrence of circumstances, for itwAs by obser- 
vations of the same star that Hipparchus first 
discovered (in the 2il century before Christ) the 
motion of the fixed sUrs from west to east 

Yogu, a temi so pronounced by the Telugu 
astronomers, but yoga as spelt by the Cwuatic 
Sastri, is an astrological element, containing the 
same number of accidents as there are yoga in 
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the 27 regular mansiouB of the lunar ssodiAc, 
bearing the aauio names, and arranged in the 
same order, but having no sort of astronomical 
reference to them. A yoga is the time during 
which the sum of the motions of tlie sun and 
moon amounts to one nacshatra, or 18° 20'. Its 
mean duration is 59g. 29v. 21p. 76 Indian time 
(2dh, 47m. 44*248. European time), 17 of which 
are nearly equal to 10 days } which pccasiona an 
equation somewhat similar to that of the Cshaya 
tithi . — Captain Warren^ Kala Sankalita. 

YOGA, in Sanskrit, means union, junction, but 
in Hindu philosophy, re-union with soirit, union 
of separated with universal soul. Ihe yoga is 
one of the schools of Hindu philosophy teaching 
the eternity of matter and spiiit as well as of 
God, and the obtaining of final liberation from 
life by luscetic practices. The Yoga is the third 
degree in the Saiva systems, and is the practice 
of abstraction of mind. As comnkoidy under- 
stood, the term moans abstract demotion, by 
observing which BU}>erhuman faculties are sup- 
posed to be acquired admitting the practice of 
magieal rites. — JJanaen^ iii. p. 602 ; I/irtd Th. ii. 
p. 18 ; Warren^ Kala Sankalita, 

VOGHOUliT. Kurd. A premrutioii of sour 
clotted cream or milk. — Rich*^ Hui'd, i. pp. 117, 
285. See Youart. 

YOGI, a follower of the Yoga philosophy, a 
practiser of ascetic devotions ; one who, by the 
practice of the Yoga, has acquired supernatural 

? )wei‘s. A devotee socking the attainment of 
oga luis to learn the rules of Yoga, to acquire 
perfect knowledge ; to employ this knowledge 
practically, and overcome the material influence 
of the primary elements, and finally destroy all 
consciousness of personality and individuality 
(tthankura), and the soul thus becomes free from 
matter. In ordinary acceptation, a Yogi is a 
Hindu religious mendicant, of whom there are 
various orders. — Wilson^ Jlind. Theat. ii. p. 107. 

YOGINI, a female devotee; also, in Hinduism, 
a female fiend, or a divinity of an inferior order, 
often associating with human beings, and usually 
working mischief. Eight of these demons, 
atU‘iidauts on Durga, are named Bherunda, Har- 
jaiii, Matali Nayaki, and Jaya or Subhachara, 
Malaya-gandheni, Kaumudika, Nayaki, Su-lak- 
shana, and Su-Nanda. 

YOGINI TANTKA, one of the books of the 
Hindu 'IVintni. 

YOiDYU, the professed, though not the exclu- 
sive, medical men amongst the Hengali ]>eop!e. 
They study the Nidana, Uakshita, Drivya-goona, 
and other medical Shastra. Commonly known 
as the Hod or Ved. — Ward on the Hindoos, iii, 95. 

YOJANAorVed. Saksk. An astronomical and 
geographical measure, deduccii from tho ratio of 
the diameter of the ciu*th to the circumference of its 
equatorial circle. The dimensions of the yojana, 
like those of any other measure, originate tii an 
arbitrary division of extent, for which the Hindus 
have chosen a finger or augula as a standard to 
be found in nature. By that common measure 
they estimate not only distances and tlie dimen- 
sions of the earth, but even the distance of the 
planets, their pamllaxes, and (when referred to 
particular points on the surfacii of tho earth) the 
effects of their longitude and iaUtude os to time. 
The Uitidu matheinatieiaiis divide the diameter 
of the earth into 1600 parts, whence they have 


this expression V 10 X 1600 == 50596 yojana for 
I the value of the equatorial circle. An angle of 
I one minute of a degree is supposed to be sub- 
tended by 15 yoiana, at the mean distance of tbe 
moon ; so that, dividing the earth^s semi-diameter 
(800 yojana) by 15, we have 53* 20'* for the 
moon's mean horizontal parallax. It follows from 
this result that 53* 20" of the moon's orbit will 
measure 15 yojana, and that her whole orbit 
(360°) will measure 324000 yojana. Hence 
5059 (the circumference of a great circle of the 
terrestrial globe in yojana) is to 800 yojana (its 
semi-diameter) as 324000 (the circumference of 
the moon's orbit in yojana) is to 51235 yojana, 
her mean distance fiom the earth, from which it 
follows that this distance (according to the esti- 
mate of Hindu astronomers) is about 64 semi- 
diameters of the earth. As the moon is supposed 
to complete 57753336000 sidereal revolutions in 
a cal pa, this number drawn into 324000, gived 
187120808G4000000 yojana for her absolute 
motion during that time. It is a principle in 
Hindu astronomy that the absolute motion of each 
planet in a day, or any other time given, is equal 
to the absolute motion of the moon in tbe same 
time. Hence, if the absolute motion of the moon 
during a calpa be divided by the number of mean 
revolutions completed by any planet, during that 
period it will give the caesha or circumference 
of the planet’s orbit in yojana. To convert 
degrees of latitude and longitude into yojana, 
they use the following proportion: As 860 °to 
the proposed number of degrees, so 5059 yojana 
(the circumference of the equatorial circle) to 
the number of yojana sought. I’he Hindus sub- 
divide the yojana into a great number of parts, 
in tlie following manner: — The yojana-- 4 crosa 
-i- 1000 dbanush or danda-^ 4 resta or cubits -j- 2 
vitisti or spans --2 pada or foot-breadths 6 
angula or iingur-breadths 4 yara. Home make 
tho crosa := 2000, danda or half a yojana, which 
agrees better with that in wiiich the distances are 
usually computed. 'I'he yojana is regarded in 
Ceylon as being equal to 16 English miles.—* 
Hardy s Eastern AJonachism, p. 443 ; Warren^ 
Kala Sankalita. 

YOJNA-GANDA, the mother of Vyasa. She 
was a iisherinan's daughter, and king Santanu was 
the father of Vyasa. Tho name means a sweet 
fmgrunce (gauda) whose odour extends a yojna 
(4 miles). 'I'iie names given by Muhammad^ 
to the women of the harem are of a similar 
character, — Yasmin, Sosun, Jiismiiie, Lily. 

YOMA, in Burmese, a peak, a great ridge, a 
backbone, and is applied to two mountain ranges. 
The mountain chain of the Arakan Yoina runs 
from the castcni end of Cachar, parallel with tbe 
coast, at an average distance of 40 or 50 miles, 
down to Capo Negrais, lat. 16°, and is of an 
average height of 4000 or 5000 feet. Starting 
from the Blue Mountain, in lat. 22° 87' N., and 
long. 93° 11* £., this range runs southwards for 
a distance of over 700 miles, dividing Arakan 
from Independent Bunna in tho north, and from 
the British province of Pegu in the south. The 
Blue Mountain rises to 7 100 feet. 'The lost bluff at 
'Ca|>e Negrais is crowned by the Hmawdan pagoda. 
Pyramid Hill is 8000 feet The crest of Aeng 
pass is 4517 feet. The pass from Podangmew to 
iianiree is 4000 feet Capo Negrais is about 800 
feet high.—* Dr. M^Clellandy Govt, Sekctwnif is. 6« 
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YONL Sansk. The place or elements of birth, 
from Sanskrit root Yn, to mix. In the physiolog- 
ical religion or philosophy of the Hindus, the 
lingam and the yoni represent organs of the 
human body, and the symbols are to be seen in 
almost every street of every town of British India. 
The yoni is the symbol of the bhaga, and the 
lingam, priapus, or phallus, is that of the bija. It 
is a cosmic philosophy baaed on the union of the 
sexes, and Hindu writers represent Narayana 
moving (as his name implies) on the waters, in 
the character of the first male, and the principle 
of all nature, which was wholly surrounded in the 
beginning by tamas, or darkness, the chaos, or 
primordial night of the Greek niythologists. The 
chaos is called pnikriti, or crude nature ; and the 
male deity has the name of Purusha, from whom 
proceeded sakti or power ; that power, in its first 
state, was an aptitude, and lay dormant or inert 
u^til it was excited by the bija or vivifying 
principle. This jwwer or aptitutc of nature is 
represented under the symbol of the yoni or 
bhaga, while the bija or animating principle is 
expressed by the linga. The symlmls of the 
lingam and yoni are constructed of stone or metal 
of some kind, the lingam surrounded by the yoni. 
At the very extremity of Malabar Point, on the 
island of Bombay, is a cleft rock, to which 
pilgrims resort for the purpose of regeneration by 
the ofhcacj of a passage through this sacred type. 
This aperture is of considerable elevation, situated 
among rocks of no cosy access, and, in the stormy 
season, incessantly buffeted by the surf of the 
ocean. The devotee, leaving his clothes and his 
sins at one side, passes through cleansed and 
regenerated. — Moor; Coleman; Cofebrooke; Wil- 
ford; As. Res. ii. p. 471^ iii. p. 365, iv. p. 366, 
vii. p. 266, viii. p. 274. 

YORA-BANGALA, from Yora or Jora, a pair, 
and Ban gala, a one-storeyed house ; an idol-temple, 
made like two thatched houses or bangala placed 
side by side, and has a double-pitched roof, 
generally covered with tiles or bricks. The front 
is open without doors. These temples arc dedi- 
cated to different gods, but now are not frequently 
built in Bengal. 

YOUART. Pers, Curds and whey, the 
principd delicacy to be found amongst the 
wandering tribes near Svria. — Eothen's Travels^ 
p. 50. Yogliourt: Kurut. 

YOUNG, Captain JAMES, I.N., author of 
Memoir of the Maidive Islands, Bom. Geo. Trans., 
1836-1888, Bombi^ reprint, L p. 54 ; Account 
of Famine in the Laccadives in 1841, in Bombay 
Times, August 13, 1851, October 1, 1847. 

YOUNG, Captain JOHN, younger brother of 
Captain James Young, author of Currents in 
Uie Arabian Sea. See Orlebar’s Account of, in 
Athenasum, 1847; Rep. Brit Ass., 1848, His 
ship, the Cleopatra^ was lost in a cyclone. 

X U the Great is the. first Chinese monarch of 
whose reality there is no doubt, and his accession 
ooourred about 2000 years before the Christian 
era* Syatematio Chinese history hardly goes back 
ao far as B.C. 2000, i.c. to the reign of Yu. Yu 
was the founder of the dominion of the kings or 
prinoee of Shen-si in 8. China, as far as the great 
river. He diverted the course of the Yellow River 
to fertUise the lands between the two rivers. 

YUAN OH AO PI SHI, or Secret History of the 
Mongol Dynaatyi a history of Oheogia Khan and 


YUOHI. 

his ancestors, written in the Mongol language 
about A.D. 1240. 

YUCCA, a genus of plants belon^ng to the 
section Aloe, of the natural order Liliaceae, and 
called Adam's needles; natives of the southern 
provinces of the United States. They arc con- 
spicuous for their lily-like white flowers, as well 
as for their long sword-shnped leaves terminated 
by a thorny point. All abound in fibre of a fine 
quality, and strong in Y. aloifolia, Y. angustifolia, 
and Y. fllamciitosa^ The Y ucca fibres are amongst 
those which have received the name of silk grass. 
Y. gloriosa, L.^ common Adam's needle, is a 
native of Peru and North America, blossoms in 
July and August, its panicle of elegant flowers 
attaining a height of 10 or 1 2 feet. Y. aloifolia, 
/y., aloe-leaved Adam's needles, has leaves with 
the edges bordered by fine callous notches. It 
is a native of N. and S. America, but it is grown 
ill all parts of India ; it produces a white, pliant, 
and strong fibre, resembling that of the agave 
in all respects, but is apt to be discoloured by 
steeping, which the agave is not. 

Yucca gloriosa, Adam's needle, is sometimes 
called an aloe ; has a strong, fine, but rather 
stiff fibre, suited for the manufacture of cordage ; 
it very soon becomes discoloured by steeping, but 
is not so liable to rot as some of the other fibres 
of this kind. The plant is not abundant in Southern 
India, but grows easily and might be propagated 
to a great extent. — Royle ; Riddell ; Roxburgh ; 
Voigt : Mad. Exhih. Jur. Rep. 

YUCHI or Yuti appear to be the tribe whom 
the Greeks called Tochari. They formed part of 
the Barbaric kings of Bactria. 

B.c, 126 Herm»u8— rules over Parop,, Nyssa, G.and., 
Peuk. (The Su-saka race obtain Arya, 
Dmngia, and Arach. from the Parthians.) 
Mauas— has Taxila, Por., Keg., Oath., Patta* 
lene, Syrastrene, Larice. 

„ 105 Kadphises— (Yuchi) takes posseasion of Her- 

nritTUs’ kingdom, and Taxila from Mauas 
(Kozola Ki^aphes). 

Vonones. ) 

Bpaly^s. > Paropamisido*. 

SpaluTses. ) 

„ 110 Aras— succeeds Mauas, obtsining also in B.c. 

90 Nyssa, Gand., and Peuk. 

„ 80 Axilas— succeeds Axas in the three latter, 

adding Taxila and the Paropamisido:. 

„ 80 Tho Soter Mcgaa -obtains the dominions of 

Asas, and subsequently those of Axilas. 

„ 60 Tho Yuchi again possess Parop., Nyssa, and 

Taxila, etc. 

„ 26 Oondophares— reigns in Ariana. Abdagasses 

(and Sinnakes or Addinigaus), ditto in ditto, 
less the Parop. 

A.D. 44 Arsaoes (Omospades or Orthomasdes)— ditto, 
ditto. 

„ 107 Pakores Monnessos— ditto, ditto (Hiatholch), 

in Baotriana. 

„ 207 Artemon— in Arya, Drangia, Antchosia. 

The Yuchi are believed to have been of a 
northern race, who became known in tho west as 
Indo-Scytbians, and at a later date as White Hun. 
They were driven from their seats somewhere 
between China and Khotan, by the great Turkish 
race of Hiong-nu. After some intermediate halts, 
they arrived first in Tawan or Farghana, and 
afterwards in Tahia or Baotriana, whore they 
destroyed the Greek dynasty, and settled them- 
sdvea The Chinese emperor was desiroos of 
opening communication with them^ in order to 
excite a diversion a^nst the Hiong-no, the 
constant disturbers of the Chinese frontier, and 



YUDISHTHKA. 


YUGA. 


about B.C. 135 he Bent for thin purpose a party the eldest of the five Pandu princes. He "was 
under an officer called Chanj^-kian. On their educated by Drona, at the court of his undd 
way they were caught by the Hiong-nu, and kept Dhrita Rashtra, and his uncle declared him Yuva- 
prisoners for ton years. Chang-kian then escaped raja or heir-apparent ; but the jealousy that tbO 
with some of his comrados, but. adhering to his Paurava felt from this drove the Pandava into 
mission, stmcceded in reaching Tawan, where he exile to the city of Varanavata. When there 
was well received by the people, who wore ac- Duryodhana set fire to their house in the hope 
quaintcd by fame with the power and riches of of destroying them ; and as the bodies of a woman 
Ghina, though they had never had any direct and her live sons were found in the ruins, the 
communic4itiou with that country. Finding that Pandava were believed to liave perished, 
the Yuchi had gone south to Bactriaun, lie fol- They, however, returned, and settled at Indra- 

lowed them thither, but failed to induce them to prastha, where Yudishthra ruled wisely, and the 

quit their now seats upon the Oxus to return to people prospered; but, gambling with the Kaurava, 
their eastern deserts and battle with the Hiong-nu. he lost his all, kingdoms, brothers, himself, and 
During the first century, the power of China wife. Dhrita Rashfra ordered the Pandava to be 
had decayed, and the lliong-nii recovered their released and sent away, but they again gambled, 
ascendency. In a.t>. 8:1, however, Panchao, one and by the terms of the play they had to go into 
of the most illustrious commanders in the Chinese exile for 13 years. At its close, Yudishthra sent 
annals, appeared in the field, and in a few years a messenger to Hastinapura to obtain restoration ; 
recoverea the Uigur country and all Western but this being refused, the great battle recorded 

Tartary to the empire. as the Mahabbarata was fought, in which the 

The Yuchi and other kindred tribes in- Kaurava were all slain. Yudishthra became king, 
vaded Sogdiana about b.c. 127-1 2G, and finally, but he abdicated in favour of Arjuna’s grandson, 
about B.c. 120, conquered the whole of Bactria. Yudishthra and Baladeva, after the Mahabbarata, 
They subsequently conquered Kabul, and occupied returned to Saiirashtra, and after the death of 
the country between that city and the Indus. Krishna they went northwards, and are supposed 
Before the Christian era, they were firmly s^'ated to have reached Greece. 

on that river, and, under the great king Kanishka, YUKN, a dynasty of China, which succeeded 
had become an Indian power of very considerable the Sungh in a.d. 1271. They were Mongols, 
importance. Kanishka is variously supposed to immediate descendants of Chengiz Khan, who 
have reigned from about a.d. 20 to 40, while adopted Chinese civilisation only in a very slight 
another account makes him the founder of the degree, and were soon expelled. The first 
l^ka era a.d. 79. The power of these Turushka emperor of the native dynasty, the Ming, which 
kings spread over all the Pan jab, southwards as succeeded them in a.d. 1868, though a promoter 
far as Muttra on the Jumna, in the first century of literature, was himself illiterate, having been 
of the Cliristian era. At the same time, another a servant in a monastery. But the third sovereign 
body, the Sah, who also used the Saka era, croased of the line, who began to reign a.d. 1403, had a 
the Indus lower down, and occupied the province splendid library formed and several encyclopmdic 
of Gujerat. From the time of Kanishka, a con- works compiled. He published an edition of the 
tinuous succession of tribes of Scythian origin Sacred Books, which is known by the affix to their 
poured across the Upper Indus into India, each title of ‘ Tatreucn,Mn full completeness, 
more Turanian than the one preceding it, till the YUG, Yuga, or Yo^ signifies properly the 
Moghul conquest of India in the 15th century, conjunction, and Bometirocs wie opposition of the 
The western races distinguished as Yavana, who planets. It is, however, more generally used, for 
may have been the Bactrians driven by the Yuchi signifying a long period of years, at the expira- 
from their homes n.c. 150 or 130, and who ap- tionof which certain phenomena or circumstances 
peared in Orissa before and about the Christian recur. The principal series of the yug made use 
era ; the Camboja, who joined in the advancing of in present times in astronomical computations, 
races, seem to have come from a country between arc the Maha yug, Satya, Treta, Dwapara, and 
Kand.'ihar and Kabul ; and the Saka, the classic Kali yug. It is generally admitted that ancient 
Sacae or Scythians, pressed on with the rest, and Hindu astronomers invented their yug with 
were formidable during the first four centuries of reference to some of Jupiter and the Sun’s con- 
thc Christian era, till defeated by king Vikrara- junctions, in the beginning of the zodiac ; and 
aditya. that more recent ones, with a view to lengthen 

According to Chinese authorities, the Yuchi their periods, have referred them to those of 
retained their hold in India certainly till a.d. Saturn and the Sun. Modern European commen- 
222 (J. A. S. B. vi. p. 63), and probably for some tators have made great alterations m the epochs 
time longer, but their power seems to have been and durations of these yug, without changing 
then on the wane. — Fergu/tson^ pp. 27, 28 ; Walter their names. Yuga dina (sometimes written 
Elliot; M. L, S. J., 1858, p. 77 ; YuUy Cathay^ i. yu^dia) means the anniversary of the day on 
pp. 54, 55 ; Cunningham^ Ancient Geography of which the current Maha yug, and any one of the 
India. four lesser yug, began, which anniversary la 

YUDISHTHRA, a prince of great celebrity, always noticed in ihe calendar. Telngu aatrono* 
who, according to Indian authors, reigned about mere use sometimes the term yugadia for ahargana* 
the be^nning of the Kaliyug ; some, however, Kala or cala, time, in its natural acceptation, is 
fix the epoch of bis reira 653 years later, or in a term applied to a great variety of mathematioal 
the year 2448 before Christ. He is also said to and astronomical subjects.— 'Coptotn Warren^ 
bare been contemporary with the astronomers Kala Sankalita. 

Parasara and Oarga. As the commencement of YUGA, an age of the world. Hindus in their 
the Kaliyug was b.c. SlOl, the true date seems mythical oosmogonydivide ihe age of the world into 
to have been about b.c. 1400* Yudishthra was four yuga,— the Krita or Satya yuga, extending to 
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1, 7:i8, 000 years; thoTrfttrtyu^a, to 1,296,000 years; practisod the Samadhi yofja, or union with ehe 
the Dwapara yuga, to 864,000 ; and the Kali yuga, deity by contemplation, fixing bis mind so intensely 
in Adiich wo now live, and which they consider on God, that liis vital soul seemed concentrated 
will Inst 432,000 years. The world in 1878 was in the Brahn»a Randhra, or pineal gland; while 
in the year of the Kali yuga 4979. Hindu cos- his animal faculties were suspended, but his body 
mogony reckons four yuga in every Maha yuga. still uncorniplod, till the reflux of the spirits put 
A Maha yuga comprises 12,000 years of the gods, them again in motion. Hindus assert that some 
equal, according to the Vishnu Pnrana, to 4,320,000 Yogi have remained in this state for years, and 
years of mortals. One thousand of these periods the fanciful gradations arc minutely described 
is a cAlpa or day of Brahma = 4,320,000,000 of in the V'^oga Sastra, and even delineated in the 
human years, comprising under it 14 Manwantara, figures cailc<l Shat-chakra, under the emblems of 
or periods presided over by 14 successive Menu, lotus flowers wdth different numbers of petals, 
after which there is a universal collapse (Maha according to the supposed stations of the soul 
pralaya) of all creation. In the present calpa in her mystical ascent. — Coleman^ Mijtkology of 
or foon, six Menu have passed away, of whom the the TUndns^ p. 426 ; As. Res. iii. p. 456. 
fi rat was Svayambhuva, the present or seventh being YUH. CniN. Jade, nephrite. 

Vaivasvata. Yashm Pkiir. | Sufciwh, .... Turk. 

BuDsen regards the four ages of Menu as four This mineral is found in the long narrow valley 
states with successive interregna, which the Aryan of the Ooroo or Oru, a tributary of the Ningthe 
Hindu race really passed through. The first ago or Kyendwonv some 50 or 60 miles west of 
contains only general mythical representations of Mogoung. It is dug up by the Shan and Kakhyen 
divine progenitors. The second period commences races. It is found embedded in yellow clay. It 
n.c. 2400 (2300) prior to the old settlement in is largely purchased by the Chinese in Burma 
the Pan jab, on the Saraswati, ending b.c. 1900 for exportation to China, where it fetches an 
(1800). The commencement of the third period extravagant price, and is manufactured into cups, 
was n.c, 1606 (1486), corr<‘sponding to the first bracelets, etc. It is of the yuh stone that the 
year of the Kuru, and may have lasted 500 years, Chinese form their waved emblem of longevity, 
or down to n.c. 1107 (987). And he estimates the specimens of which sometimes bring 100 dollars, 
beginning of the Aryan settlement in the Saras- Respectable Chinese at Amarapura represent this 
wati district as not later than n.c. 2600 or 2500. trade as amounting to from six to ten lakhs of 
YUGAT - PRABHU. Sansk. Lord of the tikals per annum. This is probably exaggerated, 
world. it is met with also in Fung-tien-fu (Shing- 

YUG-SADDAN, or Yug-brasht, or Yng-byasa, king), Licn-chau-fu (Canton), in Shan-tung, near 
in Hindu belief are persons who, by extraordinary Khoton, Karakash, Y'arkand, and other places in 

f )ious pains, obtain miraculous longevity, pro- Turkestan and Mongolia, in the rivers amongst 
onging their lives to some hundreds of years, the Siausk mountains, to the S.W. of Lake Baikal, 
As far as can be gathered, it is regarded by them in E, Siberia, and other places in Central Asia ; 
as the faculty of drawing, by degrees, all the also in Now Zealand, Polynesia, and the United 
breath (or perhapst he principle of life, or the States. It is of various colours, white, blue, 
soul) into the upper part of the bead, and thus yellow, ami green, and the milk-white and light 
continue for any number of years the aspirant green varieties arc the most valued. Its hard- 
may have previously determined on, or, as others ness, weight, sonoricty, and peculiar sombre tint 
say, in proportion to his piety, in a RtMe of insens- are the points on which the Chinese found their 
iblc aosorption, exempt from the destructive estimate of its value. It consists chemically of 
operations of earth or water, but not of lire, the silicates of magnesia and alumina, with 
Tlic sect called Byragi or Viragi are apparently varying quantities of chromium, and perhaps 
the most frequent and successful pretenders to other metals, according to the tint of the stone, 
this extraordinary power. Perhaps the following Philosophers and physicians have ascribed all 
tale in Wilford’s Egypt and the Nile may allude sorts of properties to this mineral, which, how- 
to the practice. On the banks of the Kali dwelt ever, as a medicinal substance for any purposes 
a Brahman, whose name was Lechayanasa, a sage of pharmacy, can have no other effect than 
rigorously devout, skilled in the learning of the so much steatite or soapstone. The Chinese 
Vedas, and firmly attached to the worship of suppose it to possess humane, just, intelligent, 
Hari; but, having no male issue, ho was long brave, and pure qualities, presumed to be con- 
disconsolate, and mode certain oblations to the veyed to the wearer. Those who wear it are said 
god, which proved acceptable, so that his wife to be relieved from the claims of gravitation. 
Saukriti became pregnant, after she had tasted Chinese jade articles have been dug up in Europe 
part of the Cham, or cake of rice, which had in connection with very ancient remains. — Smith ; 
Deen offered. In due time she was delivered of Porter^ MM. ; Nat History of China ; Yuh*^ 
a bi^utiful ^y, whom the Brahmans, convened Embassy^ 

at the jatakarma or ceremony on his birth, YUH-IlWANG-TE, the pearly emperor, is one 
unanimously agreed to name Haridata, or given of the Chinese deities who is invoked in seasons 
by the divinity. When the Sandora, or institu- of drought. He was the son of one of the kings, 
tion as a Brahman, was completed by his investi- Kwong^im-Mcw-Ijok, and was canonized, 
taro with the sacerdotal string, and the term of YUJ and Majuj, or Gog and Magog. See 
his studentship in the Veda was past, his parents Alliteration. r i 

urged him to enter into the second order, or YULE, Colonel HENRY, an officer of the 
that of a married man; but he ran into the Bengal Engineers, author of Fortification for 
woods, and passed immediately into the fourth Officers of the Army, 1861 ; Embassy to Ava, 
order. Disclaiming all worldly connections, and 1868 ; Cathay and the Way thither, 1866 ; Book of 
wholly devoting himself to Vishnu, he continually Ser Marco Polo, 1871 and 1876 ; Geography of the 
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YU-MUH. 


YUSUFZAL 


Upper Waters of the Oxus, 1872. Honry Yule 
and Captmii W. Gill, R.E., the River of Golden 
Sand, 1880. He was in charge of the Observatory 
at Aden in 1840; author of an account of the 
Khaasya Hills, Bl. As. Trans., 1854; on Native 
Tree Bridges, Scandinavian Antiquities; Tre- 
mendous- Flails of Rain at Chcrrapooiiji, ibid.; 
Translation of the Canal Grant of the Emperor 
Akbar, with Notes on the Western Jumna Canal, 
ibid., 1830, x. p. 113. — Dr. BnisV^ CafnL 

YU-MUH, nomade wandering herds. They 
and the Tosang fowlers arc variously interspersed 
throughout the military jurisdictions of extra- 
provincial China, and are administered more or 
less by military functionaries. The Tosang are 
to be found in Kirin, and Tsitsihar of the Man- 
churian provinces, and Urianghai; the«.Yu-rauh 
are at Chang-fcia-kau, and in Hi, Jeh-ho of the 
map, Tarbiigotni, Urianghai, Kobdo, and Tibet. 
There arc also Yu-muh between Tibet and the 
Kan-suh frontier, under the minister residing at 
Si-nlug-fu, and on the borders of Shan-si in the 
Kwei-hwa command. 

YUNAM, also called Nam-tso, a glacier lake in 
I^ahonl. Glacier lakes are accumulations of water 
formed by one glacier obstructing the outlet of 
a higher one, and are of frequent occurrence. 
At times the wall of ice breaks away before the 

} )re8sure of the swollen waters, when the lower 
ands become suddenly inundated, and the torrent 
rushes on with uninterrupted violence for miles, 
exercising a marked influence even down to the 
lower parts of the rivers. Two of the most ele- 
vated glacier lakes are the Deo-Tal, in Garhwal 
(17,745 feet), and the Nam-tso or Yunam, in 
Lahoul (15,570 feet). 

YUNAN. Hind., Pers. Greece. Yunani, a 
Greek ; also in India a system of medicine. j 
YUNNAN, a province of China, bounded on 
the north by Sate-chuen, on the south by I^aos 
and Tonquin, on the cast by Kwan-se and Ho- 
nan, and on the west by the Burman empire ; a 
small portion of the N.W. is bounded by Tibet. 
The surface of this province is estimated at 57,000 
square miles, and its population at seven millions. 
Yunnan is the most south-westerly of the provinces 
of China proper, and contains a large number of 
Muhammadans. Marco Polo, whose book was 
written in 1205, describes the inhabitants of the 
prtndpal city as a mixed assemblage of idolators, 
Kestorian ChristianSi and Muhanunadans. The 
Muhammadans are said to be descendants of a 
body of 10,000 soldiers who were subsidized in 
A.D. 757 from Baghdad, and then sent to colonize 
Yunnan, The Muhammadans of Yunnan arc 
styled Pan*thay by the Burmese, and Quay by 
the Chinese. Pa-thi in Burmese means any 
Muhammadan. Yunnan is rich in gold, silver, 
lead, iron, copper (132 mines), tin, mercury, 
arsenic, and gypsum. The galena of the Khyto 
mines mlds 104 os. of silver to the ton of ore. 
In 18 w, deven thousand Ums of copper were 
raised, and sUver of value 2^ millkma of fraucs. 
Its silver mines at Loosoouphoo are woiked by 
Muhsmiuadans, there also called Pan>tbay. In 
1854, the trade with Burma was valued at half 
a million sterUug. A great traffic exists between 
China and the Laos States, the Bunese, the 
Bumaa Shan States of limmsl Moni, and eon* 
ducted by great caravans of ponies, mules, and 
doakeys.«*^^iT*i China. 
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YURISH. Peks. Assault, storm, invasion, 
commonly supposed to give the English or Irish 
cry * hurusb.’ 

YUSSER, a species of kerotophyte, which 
abounds in the harbour of Jedda, and has a most 
singular effect under water, from its gently 
waving motion when agitated by the tide. It is 
of a deep-black colour. On being taken up it is 
flexible, but when dry it becomes very brittle. 
One species, if touched with the tongue, stings 
severely. — Valptftia's Travels^ iii. p. 320. 

YUSUF and Znlcika, a romance by Ahmcdi 
Jam!, taken from the story of Joseph and Poti- 
pharis wife. 

YUSUF KHAN, the founder of the Adal Shahi 
dynasty at Bijapnr, a.d. 1501, was the eon of 
Anuirath ii. of Anatolia, bom at Constantinople. 
After a varied career, he was purchased for the 
bodyguard at Beder, whore he soon raised himself 
to distinction, and in 1501, on the defeat of 
Dastiir Dinar, he assumed independence. 

YUSUFZAI, an Afghan tribe ou the N.W. 
frontier of India, partly within and in part be- 
yond the British border. It comprises the inde- 
pendent diatricts of Swat and Bnner to the 
north of the Hazarno and Mahaban range of 
mountains, and the level plains to the south of 
the mountaiiiH lying between the river Swat and 
the Indus. Its boundaries are Chitral and Yasin 
to the north, Bajawar and the Swat river to the 
west, the Indus to the cast, and the Kabul river 
to the south. The southern half of Yusufzai to 
the south of the mountains Hazarno and Maha- 
ban is under British rule, and corresponds with 
the ancient district of Pciikolaitis or Pushkalavati, 
called also Pahkalaoti. Its inhabitants are about 
140,000 Afghans and 125,000 other tribes. Water 
is entirely absent in the northern half. 

The Yusufzai quitted their ancient habitations 
between Ghazni and Kandahar, and, after various 
unsuccessful attempts to obtain a settlement in 
Kabul (at the time when Mirza Ulug, sumamed 
Kabuli, ruled that kingdom)^ finally established 
themselves in Swat and Bajawar, which at the 
period were governed by a dynasty of princes 
styled Sultani, who derived their lineage from 
Alexander the Great Bajawar is certainly the 
Bazira of Alexander, and the celebrated rook of 
Aomos ought to be situated either In Bajawar or 
Swat, or the adjoining country of KuUor* The 
Yusufzai poMesB, in addition to Swat and Bajawar, 
the tract situated between those provinces and 
the rivers of Kkbul and Indus. 

The Yusufzai tribes now hold all the districts 
to the north of the Lauddaey Sind, or eastern 
half of the Kabul river, though they were in 
Baber’s time new comers. Theur Ranizai division 
all reside beyond the British border in the Sani and 
Bar or Swat districts. Sani Baniisi was a refuge 
for malcontent criminals who made inroads, and 
in 1862 a force under Sir Colin (Campbell obtMned 
their submission ; since which they have fulfilled 
their engagements. 

Few even of the scores of mounds which cover 
the {dains of Yusofsai have yet been in any way 
investigated, much less opened: and still fewer 
have mtm the attempts to search the hills which 
abut on this plain, although every attenqpt In this 
direction has DeenslmDdantly mm Amongst 
the art lemains mred by the Muha im aa d i uis , 
with their traces of Greek origint aresasik as the 



YUTHIA. 


nude f}^urc in chain armour, with tlio Macedonian 
chlamys, and the Greek head of Buddha, the 
chin of which only is Indian, found at Jarrujilgnrhi. 

The Yusufzai are revengeful, envious, nvancious, 
and obstinate, fond of liberty, faithful to friends, 
kind to dependent*^. — MacGirffor, iii, p. 48. 

YUTHIA or Ayuthia, in lat. 14® 18' N., about 
72 miles np the Slenam river, was formerly the 
chief city of Siam, but the Siamese were driven 
from it in 17G7 by tlie Burmese. The country 
produces cotton, sugar, pepper, teak, rosewood, 
and other items. 

YUZ BASUI. Tuuic. A commander of 100 
horsemen. 

YUZ-BEGI, a centurion chief in Ush-Turfan. 


Z 

Z, the twenty-sixth and last letter of the 
English language, is also found in most of the 
modern languages of Europe, also in Arabic, 
Persian, and Urdu. It is a sibilant consonant, 
and is merely a sonant or vocal s. It is quite a 
characteristic distinction between the Sanskritio 
and Semitic dialects of India, that the former arc 
destitute of the symbol and the sound of z, whilst 
in the latter there arc no fewer than five modifi- 
cations. In the Arabic, three letters have individual 
powers, but, with the exception of zh, which has the 
sound of the French j in jour, no difference of 
pronunciation is made in India. The Hindu 
races who do not use z are not able to distinguish 
between z and j, so that zor, strength, becomes 
jor, union ; roz, day, is pronounced roj, for there is 
not any letter corresponding to z in the Sanskrit, 
Hindi, Malirati, Gujerati, Bengali, Uriya, Telugu, 
Camata, Tamil, or Malcalam. In the two Tamil 
dialects zh and 1 interchange, as in Pazham or 
Pallam, fruit. 

Z AABUT. Arat). A large, bag-sleeved, black 
or brown coloured robe, made of home-spun 
woollen, the garb of the Arab peasant, the hedge 
priest, and the darvesh. — Burton' a Mecca^ i. p. 24. 

Z/lB, the Lesser Zab or Zei, is a river of 
Turkish Kurdistan. Its principal source is in the 
Legwin valley. It descends into the plains of 
Assyria. Athur, a ruined city near the mouth of 
the Upper Zab, now usually known by the name 
of Nimrud, is called Ashur by the Arabic geo- 
g^phers ; and in Athur we recognise the old name 
of Assyria, which Dion Cassius writes Atyria, 
remarking that the barbarians changed the sigma 
into tan. 

The Greater Zab is a river of Kurdistan, which 
is formed by several streams running through the 
Jawur mountains, and conver^ng in the S. slope 
of the great Kurdistan chain. It enters the 
Tigris bdow Senn at Kushuf, in lat. 35® 59' 30" N. 
— Mutkr'a Lectures^ p. 233 ; Malcolm's Persia^ i. 
p. 2 ; MacGregor, 

ZA-BAIKG, a tribe in Burma. No trace of 
the Mon is left along the Yuma range, tribes of 
the Karen family being the exclusive holders of 
its inner valleys. Some of the very im^rfectly 
described tribes on the eastern side of the Irawadi, 
to the north of the Ka-ri^-ni, vis. the Za-baing, 
Kfereh, etc,, may belong to the older immigrants. 

ZAB^H. Arab. With the Muhammadans, 
killing an animal for sacrifice or food. The 


^.^AHAR MOHRA. 

manner prescribed is to invoke the name of God, 
and cut the vessels of the throat so as to exhaust 
the blood. It is then halal or lawful food, and 
in Indiiv the term haliil karna is used. In killing 
wild animals or game by shooting this is not 
necessary. The Jews similarly make their fi>od 
lawful, and a certificate of it is attached to the 
carcase. 

ZABTI. Arabo-Hind. Resumed property, or 
distrained, attached, or under arrest; also, in the 
Pan jab, crops of the more valuable kind, — poppy, 
sugar-cane, etc., — on which a special acreage is 
charged. In the Panjab, opium is not made a 
Government monopoly as it is in Bengal. 'The 
people are free to cultivate it if they choose, only 
it ranks ns a Zabti crop, and has certain higher 
chargi's made upon it. 

ZABUL, also Zabulistan or Zawulistan, was a 
province south of Baikh and Kabul, including 
Soistan, and having Ghazni for its capital, but 
extending from Ghazni westward to the river 
Hclinand as far as B:1st (now in ruins), with 
Peshin on its south, the Kach Tobnh Hills on its 
east, Ghnzni on the N.E., and the Siah Koh on 
the N. The name is not now current. — Bellew, 
ZABULON. The valley of the Zabulon is 
narrow and well wooded. It is cultivated ; but 
although the soil appears good, tillage is not very 
general. In a two hours* walk from Nazareth, 
Seppown is reached. It is a small town upon a 
height near the entrance to the vale of Zabulon. 
From its situation it had gained an unhappy 
distinction in the wars of the Holy Land. 600 
Christian knights were massacred in front of it 
by Jappadin. — Skinner's Journey^ i. p. 140. 

ZADAH. Pers. Born, a child. It is com- 
pounded, as Shah-zadah, a prince ; Shah-zadi, 
a princess, etc. 

ZAFFAR-NAMAH, the Persian name of a 
work, purporting to contain a conversation be- 
tween Aristotle and Buzurjmiher. See Ashraf. 

ZAFRAN-i-HADID. Pers. A scsqui-chlor- 
idc of iron made by burying for ten days in the 
ground a composition of iron filings and sal- 
ammoniac ; the damp of the earth causes the sal 
ammoniac to act on the iron. — Honigherger, 
ZAGHRITAH, a shrill cry with which Arab 
women welcome their wanderers home. The 
Egyptian word i.s generally pronounced Zagh- 
rutah, the plural is Zagharit, corrupted to 
Ziralcet. The classical Arabic term is Tahlil ; 
the' Persians call the cry Ki. It is used by 
women, and is formed by raising the voice to its 
highest pitch, vibrating it at the same time by 
rolling the tongue, whose undulations express 
now joy, now grief. The sound so gladdening to 
the returner, sends a chill to the stranger’s heart. 
— Hwr/on, Mecca, iii. p. 197. 

ZAGROS, a name given by Europeans to the 
main range of mountains separating the elevated 
table-llind of Central Asia from the valley of the 
Tigris ; but the people do not know such a name. 
The Zagros range, through the hills of Kurdistan, 
unite with the Armenian mountains on the north. 
On the soutli it extends by the mountains of 
Luriston and Khuzistan. The drainage of the 
Zagros range to the westward and southward 
flows to the Tigris, and the Shat-ul-Arab is formed 
by the junction of the 'Tigris and Euphrates, tho 
two rivers of Mesopotamia. 

ZAHAR MOHRA. Hind. Any bezoar stone. 
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ZAMINDAK. 


Tlierc are Bevcr^l of these Biihfjtanccg, all of them 
.reputed amongst natives of In<lia to no capable of 
"eixtraoting poison from a pnisonerl wound » from a 
snako-bite or arrow-womid. That from Khatai is 
more opaque and palc-y^llow coloured than that 
from Ladakh. The zahar mohra of Ladakh and 
of Sttket is serpentine, a hydrate of magnesia. 
Whether as a bezoar or as common serpentine, or 
as calcined bones, zahar mohra applied to a 
snake-bite will absorb a small quantity of the 
poison ; but common earth, always at hand, will 
do better. In the Paiijab, serpentine is made 
into cups or bowls, which arc supposed to crack 
and split if poison is put in them. In Europe a 
similar superstition prevailed as to Venetian 
glasses, ana in the middle ages opal was believed 
to lose its colour at the sight of poison. A com- 

S 3und of magnesia is dug near Iscardo, in 
ultistan, and there cut and turned into cups, 
plates, etc. It is supposed to have a wholesome 
effect on any fluid put into it, and to break should 
poison touch it. Zahar-tor, Hind., identical with 
zahar mohra ; its meaning is poison antidote, 
from Zahar, poison, Toma, to break . — Powell 
ZAHT. In Burmese Buddhism, religious dramas 
of the higher order are called the Zaht gyee Tsc- 
bwe. They are ten in number, and arc designed 
to show how Buddha in turn overcame all the 
deadly sins. Of these the Waythandaya is an 
affecting story, and prized for the beauty of its 
composition. The Weezaya Zaht, a secular play 
by the late Oo Hpo Nyab, ia acted by all the 
Pwes (Pooays). 

ZAILA and Tajowra. In 1839, after the 
capture of Aden, it was deemed necessary to 
secure command of the harbours of Zaila and 
Tajowra on the Donkali coast, ports in Africa, 
nearly opposite to Aden, and the principal outlets 
of the trade of Southern Abyssinia, Tajowra is a 
dependency of Zaila, and both places were subject 
to the Imams of Sanaa, but during the revolutions 
at Senaa the chiefs of Zaila and Tajowra had 
assumed independence. Treaties were made, but 
Zaila and Tajowra subsequently foil under the 
government of the Turks. — Treaties, 

ZAINAB, wife of Zaid, t^en to wife by 
Mahomed. As Zaid was a slave, the transaction 
was not in accordance with the customs of the 
pe^le, and no Muhammadan will defend the act. 

ZAKARIYA-al-KAZWINI, son of Mahomed, 
son of Mahmud, was a native of Kazwin or Kashin 
in Persia, author of the Asar-ul-Balad and Akbar- 
ul-Balad, a geographical compilation from the 
works of Istakhri, Ibn Haukul, and others. 
His works were written after the middle of the 
18th century a.d,, about a.d. 1263, a.h. 661, or 
A.D. 1278, A.K. 674. He also wrote the Ajaib-ul- 
Makhlukat and Gharaib-ul-Maujudat. 

ZAKAT. Abab. a tenth or tithe, a legal 
alms amongst the Muhammadans. It is obligatory 
on eveiy Muhammadan to give annually a tenth 
or more of his properly. The descendants of 
Mahomed ore not allowed to accept zakit or 
sadaqa. They are to be bestowed on pilgrims to 
Mecca, religious mendicants, debtors, beggars, 
poor traveUers, proselytes. According to the 
Mobammadan religion, an alms is reqnnred to be 
ghrea annually to the poor, of camels, oxen, sheep, 
g^iSt^hones, mules, asses, gold, and silTer, pro- 1 
tided Uie property be of a spedific amount^ as 5 
camels, 80 oxen, 40 dlieep, 6 horses, 200 dirhem, 


or 20 dinar. The proportion is generally one- 
fortieth, or 2i per cent., which is to be paid in 
kinc or in money or other equivalent. The- term 
meant literally purification, and is metaphorically 
applied to a tax, as its payment is considered to 
purify and render legal the property on whicli it 
IS paid. There are many different opinions among 
Muhammadan doctors relative to the proportion 
and mode in which this tax should be collected on 
property of various kinds, and amongst Muham- 
madans it affords a constant subject for vilifica- 
tion. The zakat of Isin or name is the preseribod 
offerings, or the attributes of the deity. — ilfri/- 
colm^s Persia^ iu pp. 249, 334. 

ZALACCA, a genus of palms occurring in 
Malacca, Penang, Assam, and the Tcnasseriin 
Provinces.^ The leaves arc employed as thatch 
and for baskets, etc. 

Zalacca aflinis, found at Malacca near Clung, 
where it is known under the name of Salak batool, 
which means the true salak. 

Zalacca Aesamica, Wally is a plant of Assam. 

Zalacca conferta flourishes in very shady wot 
places in the great forests of Malacca, as at Ching 
and Katawn. It is the Asam-komber of Penang, 
and the> Asam-paiah of the Malays of Malacca. 

Zalacca edulis, Jlcmusat, Z. Kumphii, Wall^ 
Calamus zalacca, Roxh. This tufted, short-stemmed 
palm has leaves varying in size from 1 8 to 20 f(ict in 
length, common in swampy places about Malacca, 
the Tenasscrim I'^rovinces, as well as in Burma. It 
is the Salak -komber of Penang. Its red scaly 
fruit is eaten by the natives. The light Selung 
boat in which the maritime Selung race of the 
Mergui Archipelago shoot over their waters, owe 
! their buoyancy to the stems of the edible zalacca, 
which form their sides. These stems arc as light 
as, and of the consistency of, cork, for which they 
are often substituted ; and the Selung are skilful 
in uniting them together to serve instead of 
planks, so as to make an unequalled sca-boat, that 
fioats on the waves like a swan. 

Zalacca glabrcscens grows in Penang, where it 
is called salak. 

I Zalacca macrostachya grows in marshy, damp, 
and exceedingly shady places at Cliing near 
Malacca. It is the Kungum of the Malays. 

Zalacca secundia grows in forests about Kuju 
in Upper Assam, the Mishmi mountains, and on 
the lower iranges of hills on the borders of Upper 
Assam . — Sccvian ; Voigt ,* Mason's Tenasserim. 

ZAMAN SHAH was the son of Timur Shah, 
and ^andson of Ahmad Shah. He meditated 
expeditions against India, but he never advanced 
beyond I^horc. Ho was defeated and blinded by 
Shah Mahmud, driven from the throne of Kabul, 
and for nearly half a centurv afterwords remained 
till his deatli a pensioner of the Indian Government 
at Ludhiana. 

ZAMBESI, a river of E. Africa, which rises 
towards the west coast It is navigable for 800 
miles to the Kebrabasa rtmid, and for other 800 
miles above the rapid. Its valley is very un- 
healthy. Itt enters the Indian Ocetm in lat 16^ 
51' 40^ a, aiid long. 36® X8' 80" E.— Findtoy. 

ZAMBURUK. Hmi). Wall pieces or small 
cannon, mounted on camels, and worked from oft 
thehr backs. 

ZAMINDAB. Him, Febs. A holder or 
occupant of a landed estate. Zamindar was a 
term originaliy applied to hereditaiy Hindu chiefs, 
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ZAM-ZAM. 


but Mubammadaufl extended it to independent 
princes, like those of Udaipur and Jodhpur. In, 
comparatively modem times, it has included 
persons holding assignments of the Gotemment 
revenue, as well as district and village officers, 
and collectors of land revenue. In 1793 the 
Government, of India, by an Act known as the 
Perpetual Settlement, recognised the zamindars 
and independent talukdars of Bengal, Bchar, and 
Orissa as actual proprietors so long as they paid 
the Government revenue of nine- tenths of the 
fixed nett proceeds of the lands (Beng. Reg. viii. 
1793, iii. 1794, v. 1795, ii. xxvii. 1803), and the 
same principle was afterwards applied to Madras 
(Mad. Reg. xrv. 1802, ii. 1806, iv, 1822). The 
Bengal settlement has been considered not only a 
great financial error, but also an iii justice to the 
country. 

A^illage landholders are distinctly recognised 
throughout the whole of the Bengal Presidency, 
except in Bengal proper, and perhaps Rohilkhand. 
They appear to subsist in part of Kajputana, and 
perhaps did so at no remote period over the whole 
of it They are very numerous in Gujerat, 
include more than half the cultivators of the 
Mahratta country, and a very large portion of 
those in the Tamil country. Thev are almost 
extinct in the country south of the Nerbadda. 
except in the parts just mentioned. In all the 
Madras Presidency north of Madras itself, in the 
Nizamis country, and most of that of Nagpur, in 
great part of Kandesh, and the cast of the 
Mahratta country, there is no class resembling 
them. This tract comprehends the greater part of 
the old diviuons of Telingana, Orissa, and Uanara. 
They ore not mentioned in Sir John Malcolm^s 
Central India, and are not known in Malwa. In 
Hindustan they are commonly called village 
Zamindars or Biswadars ; in Behar, Malik ; in 
Quierat. Patel ; and in the Dekhan and south of 
Inula, Mirassidar. The rights of property in the 
land is unequivocally recognised in the present 
agricultural inhabitants by descent, purchase, or 
gift. 

The zaroindari estates in the Madras Presidency 
have a revenue of Rs. 1,40,60,000, of which Ra 
51,82,990 Is payable to Government as pesh kush 
or tribute. Arranging them according to their 
revenues, there are 'N^zianagrom, Yenkatagherri, 
Pittapur, Shiva^D^, ROmnad, Kavetnuggur, 
Kalam. Bobbin, Ettiapuram, Nedavole, and 
Bahanaili, Devarakota, Wyvur, Jeypur, and 
Uthen. About the middle of the 19tn century 
the tamindar of Bobbili refused tiie maharaja of 
Visianagram his title of Munney Sultan, and his 
iqipealwas made to the Privy. Goundl Bobbili 
has been a noted place In its time.- It is a 
samindari of about twenty square mOes in the 
Northern Giroarst in the vicinity of Visianagram, 
Visagapatam, and Ohicacde, and the rulers have 
been amongst the leading men in that part of the 
ComiBef, 

Zamindar is used in the Panjab only in the 
sense of a merejbrqpfietof« and nott as in Bengal, 
to mean a weafihjr landholder of a laige estate. 
Atso^ In the Panjab and Sindjhia Is a deaignatlon 
of the ordinary miltlirator. Ihe samindars or oul- 
tivatofi of the soil at Jell, as tbroughont Outohi, 
ateliieJatraoe, who there seldom moved abroad 
^t on buUodts, and never tmlessa^^ AJat 
genendly be eaen half*naked| seated cm a 


lean bullock, and formidably armed with match- 
lock and" sword; but to the north and west of 
Cutch Gandava, as also in Herat, Kandahar, and 
Kabul, the Jat are to be seen ns itinerant artisans, 
like gypsies. -- Stirling ; As. Res. xv. p. 239; 
Elphin. Hint, of India ^ pp. 249, 422. 

ZAMORIN, a titular chief of Calicut, the 
Samari, descendant of a royal family who ruled 
over territories now comprised in the greater part 
of the collcctorate of Malabar. The title is also 
said to be a dialectal change from Sami Rama 
(Semiramis), also from Samudri or Tamudri, Sea- 
king. By a treaty of 18th August 1792, the 
zamorin agreed to act on the civil rules which the 
E. I. Company might introduce. Further changes 
were made by treaties of June 1793, in Septem- 
ber 1794, and 15th November 1806, the last of 
which gave a consolidated allowance to the 
zamorin. Calicut town is on the Malabar coast : 
in lat. 11® 15i' N., long. 75® 47^' E. The zamorin, 
in 1513, sent a deputation to Portugal, and his 
ambassador, who turned Christian, was knight^, 
under the name of John of the Cross, by John ill. 
On returning to India, he was banished from the 
zamorin's court. In 1532 he appears to have 
been installed as the fishermen’s chief, as he hesuled 
a deputation of 85 of them to Cochin, soliciting 
the assistance of the Portuguese against the 
Muhammadans. The whole of the embassy are 
said to have become converts to Christianity. A 
Portuguese fleet was sent to their relief, and 
20,000 ore said to have ^mediately consented 
to be baptized. Ten years subsequently, Xavier 
institutea a church for these people. Its name, 
Calicut, is from Colicodu, a cock crowing, as 
Cheruman Permal gave his sword and all the 
land within cock crow of a small temple to the 
zamorin, who attained considerable power in the 
15th century ; but in the early wars of the Portu- 
guese, the British, and the Muhammadans of 
Mysore, that high place was lost Tipu Sultan 
destroyed the flourishing trade. There are many 
of the Tiar and Moplah race here. Calicut was the 
first port at which Vasco da Gama arrived. It 
was visited in 1494 by Pedro da Covilhom.— • 
Horsburgh; Bartolomeo's Voyage. 

ZAM-ZAM, a well near Mecca, 7 feet 8 inches 
in diameter, and 56 feet deep, which tradition 
traces to the time of Hagaf and her son Ishmaol, 
as the spring that gushed forth to relieve their 
thirst, its water is exported in little tins, being 
considered holy. It is milky in appearance, and 
is heavy to the taste. When a Sindi is seen to 
be in the agonies of death (sakarat), all present recite 
the shahlUat or confession of faith. If water 
from Zam-zam be procurable, it is dropped into 
the man’s mouth, as a traditional saymg of the 
prophet informs nis followers that it is a meri- 
torious deed. In 1883, Mr. £. Frankland analyzed 
the water, and found it to be of the most abomin- 
able character. In fact, it is sewage more than 
seven times as ooncentrated as London sewa^i 
and it contaba no less than 579 grains of solid 
matteia per gallon. Knowing the qomposttion of 
this water, and the mode of propagation of Asiatic 
Solera bv excrementitionB matters, it Is not to be 
wondered at that outbreaks of thk disease i^ioakl 
often oeour among pilgrims to Meoca, wtiile It 
would scarcely be possible to provide a more 
dfecthre means for the distribution of cholera 
poison throughout Muhammadaii ooUntrleB. He 
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received from the consul at Jedda:— ‘The well ZANNAR, Zennar, or Jannar. Arab., Hird., 
is in Mecca ; the water is regarded as holy, and Pers. A belt, a zone ; the sacred thread worn by 
large quantities are annually sent as gifts to all the Brahmans, Kshatriya, Vaisya, and artisan 
Miisalman countries. Most of the Muhammadan races of Hindus. 

princes, especially those of India, have keepers of Z ANON I A CLAVIGERA. Wall A trailing 

the well, whose duty it is to send them annually plant of the Kbassya mountains. Z. Indica, iinw., 
water from the well.’ Kyec-aa,' Bukm. The fruit is obscurely triangular, 

ZAMZAMA, or Bhangiwala, a gun at Lahore, and having the flavour of the cucumber. 

14 feet inches long, cast a.d. 1761, by Shah climbs to the top of the loftiest trees at Alwaye, 
Wall Khan. The gun on the ramparts of Bijapur, 14 miles from Cochin. Its leaves are used medi- 
cast at Ahmadnaggur by Rumi Khan, is of huge cinally. Z. zehneria, Endl.^ Kyee-aa, Burm., a 
dimensions, that on the top of Gawilgarh is 27 plant of Tenasserim. — Vmgt ; Utteful Plants ; 
feet, and one on the ramparts of Beder is 21 feet Masoiu 

ZAN. Pers. A woman; hCnce zanana, ZANSKAR, tributary to Indus, rises on the 
women’s apartments, the women of a family. N. declivity of Bara-lacha pass, lat. 32° 47’ N., 
ZANGAKIA or Dzangaria derives its name long. 77° 33'E,, runs N.W., W., N.W., N.E., N.W., 
from the Zangar, a branch of the Kalmuk or N.E., into the Indus, a few miles below Leh. • 
Western Mongolians, who suddenly acquired great Lengtli, 150 miles ; receives the Trarap, 42 ; Zing- 
^wer in the 18th century. Their empire stretched chan Tokpo, 22 miles. The Zanskar district of 
K. and W. from Kami to Lake Balkash, and they Lailakh lies along the two great branches of the 
invaded Tibet, and sacked its capital in 1717. river of the same name. Zanskar town, near the 
But in 1757 they were overthrown by the Chinese, Indus river, occupies the north slope of the mnin 
and the whole nation perished. The Upper Hi Himalayan chain' parallel with Kij^twar on the 
valley is called Kulja, and it is rich land. It was south. Padum, the capital, is 11,592 feet above 
occupied by Russia in 1871 to 1880, when the the sea; the territory is in lat. 33° to 34° N., and 
iuhamtAnts were not more than 100,000. The long. 77® to 78° E. — //. /. et T. p. 224. 

Zangaria revolt was followed by revolts of the ZANZIBAR, an island on the E. coast of Africa, 

Dungan and Taranchi, and numbers perished, in lat. 6° 9' S., and long. 39° 14' 10" E., which gives 
Zangaria is the natural boundary separating the its name to a territory on the mainland adjoining. 
Cen^l Asiatic Kulan from the Djigitai of the It and the greater part of the eastern const of 
Mongolian Gobi, and the limit of distribution of Africa were conquered by the Portuguese in the 
the Saigak, the antelppo of the depressed wastes, beginning of the 1 6th century. Driven to despair 
as also of the Djeiran of the mountain table- by the tyranny of their rulers, the inhabitants of 
lands. At the present time, Zangaria is in- Mombassa, in 1698, invited the assistance of the 
habited by the Burnt or Kirghiz proper, and the imam of Muscat, who expelled the Portuguese, 
Kirghiz-Kazak of the Great Horde, known under and put many of them to the sword. It was not 
the collective appellation of Uisun. Among till 1784, however, in the time of Ahmad bin 
these there is a tribe called the Red Uisun, who Said, that the Muscat Arabs established a |>er- 
assert themselves to be the remnants of a great manent footing in the island of Zanzibar ; and 
and powerful nation. The Buruts and Uisuns are even for many years afterwards, till the accession 
two distiiict races. The Great, Middle, and Little of Syud Said in 1807, the subjection of Zanzilmtr 
Kirghiz-Kazak hordes form one C^ack family, was Utile more than nominal. In 1746, the people 
distinct from that branch of the Kirghizes called of Mombassa threw off allegiance to Mnscat, 
Buruts by the Chtnese, and Dikokamenni by the elected Shaikh Ahmad os their sultan, and main- 
Russians. These two family groups differ in tained their independence till 1823, when, fearing 
language, extraction, and customs. — Valikkanof, the aggression of the imam, Soleiman bin Ali, 

ZANJIRA, also written Janjirah and Jinjeera, tho sultan of Mombassa, with the consent of the 
a Mabrati form of Jazlrah, an island, but appUed people, put himself under British protcctioD. A 
toaterritory which extends along the western sea- treaty in 1824 to that effect, however, was not 
coast of the Peninsula of India, between the Reo- ratified. The Zanzibar dominions extend from 
donda and Bankut rivers. About the year 1489, Capo Delgado about 1100 miles northward along 
a party of Abyssinians, in India known as Sidi the coast. In 1844, Syud Said of Muscat appointed 
Habshi, serving the Nizjun Shahi dynasty, his son Syud Khalid as his deputy and successor 
disguised as merchants, obtained p^mission to in Zanribar, and his son Said Thowayni in Muscat, 
land three hundred boxes, each of which contained On their father’s death, after arranging for a pay- 
a soldier, and by their means they obtained pos- ment for Zanzibar, a dispute spon arose re^^ardioff 
session of Dhunoa Rajpur. It afteorards formed the nature of this payment, and whether it implied 
part of the Bijapur Adal Shabi kingdom, under the dependence of Zanzibar on Muscak The 
whom, in the time of Sivaji, the government of matter was referred to Lord Canning, who 
8. Konkaa was held by the admiral of the Bijapur awarded the payment of 1000 crowns in perpeU 
fleet, who with his crews were all Abyssinians. uity, but declar^ the independence of ZaaziW 
Bdng hard pressed by the Mahrattas, the officers In 1879, tho population consisted of British, 24; 
of the fle^ seem to have offered their services to Indian MuhammMans, viz. Khoiah, 2974 ; Bohro, 
Aurangzeb, then at war both with Bijapur and 1066 : Mehman, 867 ; and Hinaus, 954 ; Wrsees, 
the Mahrattas. Since that time, up to the years 26; Goa Portugese, 240; French, 89; German, 
1810 or 1815, they were ennged in constant wars 18 : American, 8, wiUi other Asiatios and Africans 
by sea and hmd. The Sim wmre more dreaded under tho protection of the British and French, 
than all otheiB on the pirate coast. Thotownand Zanzibar or Sangbar means Negro land, and 
district of Jafata^ on the Kattyawar coast is a was a term in early times applied to the coast of 
colony from Jaarsh, from which it receives a Africa, S. of (he equator, but is now resirieted to 
govemor.-^CfttaeV Itinerary tretUm. the island and Ijttoral ruled by an Arab fam^y 
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have white skins and handsome complexions. In 
Mozambique) Vibu, and oUier Portuguese towns, 
PortugueM women) and sometimes European 
women, live with these Hindu merchants. Native 
nrms corres^nd with Hindu and Khojah firms in 
Bombay. Parente sent their children in their 
minority to Zanzibar to get an insight into the 
intricacies of trade. Indian merchants have 
pushed in so far that not a single town is without 
at least one of them. From 10,000 to 20,000 
slaves were said to pass yearly through Kilva on 
their way to the various ports of the Sowahili, and 
to Arabia. 

ZAPANIA NODIFLORA. Linn. 

I^ppia repens, Spreng. Verbena cuneata, WiUde. 
L. sarmentosa, Spreng. V. nodidora, Linn. 

L. nodiflora, Rich. 

Chhotookra, . . Bbno. Wukkun, . . . Sind. 

Bhukokra, Beno., Hind. Podu talli, . . . Tam. 

Chota oki-a, ... „ Bokkeiia, . . . Tel. 

Baleia ithi kani, Maleal. Nela pipjmli, . . „ 

An annual plant, one of tlie Verbeuacese, native 
of the £. and W. Indies, N. America, Australia, 
and Polynesia, grows on streams and banks of 
rivers in South ludia. Its leaves and young 
shoots are used in medicine. — Voigt. 

ZAPATOS. Si*. Shoes. A Simnish word 
which seems to have been derived from the 
same source os the Chappal, Hind., the Sapate,TAM. 

ZAR-AB'SHAN, literally gold scattering, is one 
of the principal rivers of the khanate of Bokhara, 
districts were the principal seats of the slave tiadc. known also as tin* Kohik, and formerly Sogd 
lu Zanzibar and the neighbouring places, the Kuwan. it risus about 175 miles to the east of 
tnvde had been monopolized by Arabs, as British Samarcand, its principal source being an immense 
subjects are restrained there. At Mozambique, glacier, extending 35 miles up a ravine, and hero 
Vibu, and the Guja territories, under the Portu- called the Macha-darya. It flows westerly towards 
guese rule, the trade ttourished. On the nortli, Samarcand, which it passes a few miles to the 
the trade was still moderately carried on between north. At the Chobanata Hill it separates into 
Burawa and Central Madagascar, and down to two channels, which re-unite near the Russo- 
Soffala. British influence had succeeded in inak- Bokharian frontier. The island thus formed, 
ing this trade a matter of risk, but traders carried called Miankal, is the most fertile portion of 
on the slave trade under cover of the ivory trade. Russian Turkestan. Gold is washed for at Hissar, 
Bliattia, Banya, Khojah, and Borah had the also at Urmitan, It receives the Fan-su, several 
greatest share in the slave trade. A large number brooks, tho Kishtut-su. The Zar-nfshan district 
of Borah merchants reside at the principal towns, is one of the subdivisions of the Russian province 
The Indian merchants go to Sainu, Mombaasa, of Turkestan. It includes all the territory annexed 
Zanzibar, Kilva, Queelowa, Mozambique, M;\da- by the Russians from the Amir of Bokhara, except 
gascar, Soffala, and Kurmani. In 1872 thei*c the Jezikh district, and is divided into the Saimir- 
were only from 5 to 10 Khojah, about 75 Blrnttia, cand and Kam Kurgban districts, the head- 
mid a very largo number of Damaun and Diu quarters being at Samarcand.— 7Vo«c7*, Central 
Banya in Mozambique. Madagascar, called Asia; Vamherg^ Bokhara, xxxii. 

Bookin by the natives, contained about 1000 Borah ZARAB'SIIANI KAGUAZ. Hind. Gold- 

and Khojah. Up to 1872, they had their families sprinkled paper, which the natives of India use 
with them. There were about five Parsees in when addressing people of rank. 

Zanzibar) about tho same number in Mozambique, ZARANG, the chief town of Sijistan, from 
two or three in Vibu, and one or two others here which the lake formed by the Hehnand and tho 
and there, all of Damaun and Diu. They put on Farndi is often called tho lake of Zarang. It is 
Parsee dress, and were strongly suspects of hav- tho Zarrah of tlie maps. The Drang^ are sup- 
ing aome participation in it. The Outchi Banya posed to be the Zarangee. The vicinity affords 
genomily reside in Mombaasa and Lamu, while the good pMturago, and wheat and barley in sufficient 
Damaun and Diu Banya live in Mozambique and quantifies to be sent to Herat. Lat. 82^ 16' N., 
the southern territories. The vessels from Damaun long. 61® 20’ E.— 

and Diu proceed direct to the African coast with ZARATHUSTRA SPITAMA, the Zoroaster of 
those merchants. They live for about 80 to 86 years, Europe. According to Chevalier Bunsen, ho 
collect money, and return to their native country appeared in tho reign of Vistasro, a ^ctriau 
to get married. The Outchi Banya and Bhattia king, towards the year 8000 b.c. ^ Firdusi, in the 
siso go to Africa without their wives or families, Sliah Namah, gives his eni os during the reign of 
but Siey keep African inistrosses with them in Gushtaspi. Another author makes him a coritcm- 
tbeir houses. These women generally came from porary of Moses, Spitama was a Blioshyanto or 
florfdn and oeutml towns of Africa, where they fire priest, the son of Purushupa, and was born 
wewi to bo had for 100 or 150 dollars. They in Bactria, which ho colls m hi writings Berokdha 
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of the Bhiah sect of Muhammadans. The Zanzibar 
dominions comprise that portion of the coast 
included between Magdashoa in 2*^ north latitude, 
and Gape Delgado in 10® 42’ south latitude. 
Beyond them, to the north, are the independent 
Bomali tribes, which extend almost to the Red 
where they meet the Dankali race ; and on 
ihe south they are bounded by Mozambique. 
The extent of coast under the dominion of the 
Sultan of Zanzibar is about 1100 miles, but the 
most valuable parts of his sultanate are the islands 
of Zanzibar (containing the capital of the same 
name), Pemba, and Monfia. The first is situated 
at a distance of from 20 to 80 miles from the 
nuunland. It contains none but small streams. 
It is a lovely island, of unbounded fertility ; the 
mango and other trees grow to an enormous size, 
oranges grow in profusion everywhere, and pine- 
apples of large size and good flavour grow wild 
all over the island. The Arabs grow cloves to 
the neglect of other produce. The soil is a rich 
vegetable mould, formed by decayed plants on a 
bed of coral. Many rare and valuable plants grow 
here wild ; tho sarsaparilla, the copal tree, spices 
of all sorts, sugar-cane of immense size, and rice. 
Zanzibar Island at its greatest breadth i^ 4C 
miles long by 18 miles wide, but its general breadth 
is 8 or 9 miles, with a general height of 100 feet. 
Mathurdas Kbetsee. a Hindu merchant of Zan- 
zibar, at tlic close of the year 1872, mentioned in 
the Hast Goftar that Kilva and the surrounding 
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Anuaiii. Ragha, now l^i, near Teheran, haa from the Pali Chaitya, and is also called payali. 
been ilxed on os his birthplace, but for no other The greatest of these religious structures are the 
reason than that it was a city governed by the Shoay - dagou in Rangoon, the lotus shrine 
{priests alone. The only one of hw children men- Shoay Maw-daw at Pegu, Shoay San-daw for the 
tioned in his writings is his daughter Purudusta. sacred hair at Prome, and the Maha-Myat-Mune 
He was a ZarathuBtra or high-priest, and hence was temple in Mandalay. A prominent part of the 
known to the Greeks as Zarastrades and Zoroas- ritual in dedicating a ^yah is to pour water drop 
tres, whence the Latin and English Zoroaster, by drop on the ground. 

The modem Parsecs call him Zarodusht He The Kyaik-htee-yoh is on a hill 3500 feet high, 
declared that he had a divine mission to expel On its summit are several rock boulders, sur- 
all idolaters and promote the practice of agricul- mounted bv little shrines. The Kyaik-htcc-yoh 
ture,and he founded what is known as the Masda- boulder is huge, and rests on a projecting rock 
yasna or Parsce religion, which is simply the old Separated from the rest of the hill by a deep 
laith of the primitive Aryan, reformed by his cliasm. The boulder stands on the extreme verge 
hymns and writings. He laid the foundation of of the bare rock, and hangs over it as if a gust of 
that Zend literature which, Dr. Haug shows, wind or a few extra pounds added would make it 
required centuries for its growth, and was com- topple over, and crash down the dizzy height far 
plote B.c. 400. He is expressly called ^ the cele- away into the green valley below, 
brated in Airyana Vaejo,* or Aryan home. To The Maha-Myat-Muni payah haa a huge brass 
the supreme deity, whom bis predecessors, the image of Gautama, which in the year 1784 was 
Shoshyanto sect, had worshipped as the Ahura or brought from Akyab. Pagahn is said to have 
the living ones, who were opposed to the Deva of 9999 Zaydee. A memorial lino says : — 
the idolaters, he applies the term Ahuro-Mazdao, * Hlu win-yoh than ta^nyou uyau 

* tliat Ahura who is called Mozdao or almighty.* Pagahn payah poung.* 

This name denotes a conception of the deity * Tho cartwheel's creaking strains 

almost identical with the antediluvian Elohim or Pmb Pagahn’s storied fanes.’ 

Jehovali. The word appears in the cuneiform Tim three great Buddhist works of perfection 
iuscriptions as Aburamazada, in the times of the in Burma are — (1) assistauce afforded to parents 
Sassanian kings as Ahurmwd, and in modern and relations; (2) great offerings made m this 
Persian as Orinuzd ; and this one God not only and former existence, coupled with strict observ- 
rewards the righteous, but punishes the wicked, ance of the different enactments of the law ; (3) 
A separate evil spirit of equal power with Ahura- benevolent dispositions towards all beings indis- 
mazda, and always opposed to him, is entirely criininately. 

atmnge to Zarathustra*a theology, though the The ten great virtues are, liberality, observance 
existence of such an opinion among the ancient of the precepts of the law, retreat into lonely 
ZoroiiStrianB can be gatlieied from some later places, diligence, patience, fortitude, wisdom, 
books, such as the Vendidad. ‘ Spentomainyus benevolence, truthfulness, indifference, 
has created the light of the day, aud An groiiiainy us The live ronounciogs are, .the giving up, for 
tho darkness of the night ; the former awakens holiness* sake, of wife, goods, life, one’s self 
men to their duti^, the latter lulls them into ZEA MAYS. Linn, Indian Coru, Maize. 

produced by Spentoinainyus, but Jogung, . . . Malay. 

extinguished by Augiomainyus, whoso hands, by Pyoung-boo, . . Buhm. Yavanala, . . . Sansk. 

releasing tho soul from the fettere of the body, hollah, .... Can. Muwa iringu, . . Sinuu. 

enable her to go up to immortality and everlasting Mukka juari, . . Dukh. Makka'cUolum, . Tau. 

life.* In course of time ’Spentomainyus was Kukri, . . ofKANUHA. Makka*jonna, . . .Tsl. 

taken as a name of Ahuiamazda himself ; then of The Zea germs of plants belongs to ilic natural 
course, Aiigromainyus, by becoming entirely order Panicacem. The word is identical with the 
separated from Ahuraiiiazda, was regained as the Greek but the Greek plant was a species of 
constant adversary of Ahuraimizda, and thus the Triticiim or liordeum, and Zea is entirely Amcr- 
<luuliBm, God aud Devil, was called fortli.* icau. The Zea plants are monoecious. *]’here are 

ZARBAFT. Hind. A tliin fabric of silk and six or seven varieties of Zea mays, red and white, 
gold tliread woven together. The American variety has been extensively distri- 

ZARMANOCHEGUS, Zarmonochidus, or Zar- buted throughout the Himalaya hills, and tiie 
maiiochaguB, a native of Broach or Cambay, who plains of the N. W. Provinces, and the PanJab ; 
accompanied the embassy from the king of Pandiya m parts of tho Himalaya, to 7500 and even 8000 
to the emperor Augustus at Antioch. He went feet ; on the Chenab and Ravi. In some parts of 
with Augusto to Athens, and there committed tho Panjab it fonns a staple food of the people, 
self-iinmolationbyburnilighimself in thepreseiice ground, and made into bread, but in India a 
of the emwtOT, Zarmanochegus was, however, large proportion of it is eaten roasted in the ear. 
preceded by Galanas in the self - immolation. The .stalks of tho plant contain a considerable 
Until tlie time of Plutarch, the tomb of Zannano- quantity of sugar, which has been economically 
che|;us was to be seen, and was known as the manufactured in the crystalline state in several of 
Indian's tomb. — Strabo^ lib. xv. p. 1048 ; PmnanVs the South American provinces. 
liiuduiUin^ i. p. 09 ; Rart/t. In the preparation of the soil for 'maize cultlva* 

ZAYAT. Bdbm. a public shed enr portico tion, plough and cultivate as for any other diy 
for the accommodation of travellers, loungers, aud crop ; the better the land is ploughed and worked 
worshippers, found in every Burmese vill^, and the more satisfactory will be the results. Msnuro 
attach^ to many pagodas. It corrwqponds to the the soil freely, apply sheep and cattle dung, de* 
dharm-sala of Northern, and the choultry or cayed leaves, ssoes, brickyard dust, tank mud 
cbattnnn of Southern India. — Yvk*§ 23. which has be^ thoroughly exposed, wild indigo, 

ZAYDEE, Buhu., a Buddhist pagoda, m madder leaves, etc. No crop pays better for a 
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thorough manuriuff. The manure should be Bos readily yields to domestication. The three 
spread evenly over ^e land before the last plough- fossil species are the parents of those of Europe ; 
ing takes place. To prevent crows, squirrels, etc., and the B. Indicus, &e yak, the myal, the arni, 
destroying the seed, tar it before sowing. Take and the bubalus, have all been domesticated. — 
pints Madras measure) of hot water, and Z. in Indian Field ; Jardine^ MammaU of India ; 
add to it A of a pint Q ollock) of tar, mix to- Darwin^ Eng. Cyc. See Bibos; Bovidae. 
gether, and after cooling, pour the solution ZEB-un-NlSSA BEGUM, daughter of the 
through about 20 measures of seed. After dust- emperor Aurangzob, was a poetess. She wrote a 
ing with sand, oshes, or sawdust, to prevent the diwan. Her literary takhailuB or nom de plume 
seeds adhering together, the grain is ready for was Makhfi, meaning anonymous, 
sowing. Bow 80 lbs. per acre, in rows 24 inches ZEDOARY, Zedoaria. 
apart ; plant the seed about two inches deep and Zenikbad, Jadwar, Aeab. 
aoout nine inches apart; during growth keep down ,* • ,• • 

the weeds ; cultivate the rows with hand-hoes and 

ploughs. For harvesting, when the outer cover- Zedoaire*, Fb! 
ing of the cob begins to open, and the seed is Zittwor,*.* ! . . Oeb* 
hard and glazed, it is time to commence gathering. Capur-caebary, . Hind. 

If the season be favourable, do not be in a hurry The zedoary of commerce is the root of i^lant 
to peel the cobs. If stored with the skins on, which grows in Malabar, Ceylon, Cochin-China, 
they must be freo^ently examined, lest they should etc. There are three distinct kinds, supposed to 
heat or mould. The straw is excellent fodder, and be the roots of Curcuma zedoaria, Roxo.j and C. 
should be cardfully stored for consumption during zerumbet, Roxh. The best zedoary comes from 
the dry season. It is most economical to chaff or Ceylon, where C. zerumbet grows. The odour of 
steep the straw before giving it to farm stock, zedoary is fragrant, and somewhat like that of 
The cobs may be shelled when dry, and the grain camphor ; the taste biting, aromatic, and bitteriah, 
used as food ; or it may be used in feeding horses, with some degree of acrimony ; was formerly 
cattle, or sliecp. Direct experiments have proved employed in medicine. Zedoary is imported into 
tliiit, weight for weight, it produces better results Bombay from China and the Malabar coast. — 
than gram. Mr. Robertson thinks the maize crop (7Sh, ; Faulkner ; Powell ; Milhurn. 
is one worthy of much attention in British India. ZEIINERIA CERASIFORMIS. Stocks. One 
— Jameson's Report; Eng. Cyc. ; Stewart, Panjah of the Cucurbitaceffi, a plaut with a climbing or 
PL ; Mason ; (fSh. ; Madra.s Experimental Farm, creeping stem. It grows in Gujerat, the Panjab, 
ZEBAYER ISLANDS, in the Red Sea, com- and Sind; is good fodder for cattle, and acta as a 
prise seven volcanic islets, viz. Jibbel Zebaycr, liictagogue. — Murray. 

about three miles long, the most easterly, has ZEND is described to have been the Achaemeniaii 
three hills, the central of them in lat. 15® N., or old Persian. Until recent years, orientalists have 

and long. 42^ 18' E. It is about 600 feet high, differed ns to the existence of any such language 
and the southern hill is a cone. The other islands as that called Zend ; but the prevalence of this 
are, Centre Peak, Saba, Connected Island, Saddle language is now universally admitted. The term 
Island, Table Peak, Rugged Island, and Haycock Zend means commentary or explanation, and was 
Island, each about half a mile in length, and of the name of the comment which accompanied the 
moderate height. In July and August 1846, A vesta, the law, or the word. What name the 
Saddle Island was observed in action, dense language was known by in ancient times has not 
masses of sulphurous smoke arising from it. — been discovered. It is a twin-sister of Sanskrit ; 
Findlay ; Dr. Ihiist ; Bom. Geo. Trans., 1852. and the common source of the two languages is 
ZEBU, the Bos Indicus of Linuseus, is the B. proved not only by an unmistakeable similarity, 
domosticus, B. Indicus, B. zebu, and B. Taurus but by the many myths and semi-divinities which 
zebu of authors, and has many English synonyms, arc common to the oldest writings in both these 
but that of Brahmany bull is the most usual, languages. In what country and from wiiat 
They occur domesticated throughout India, all language these two great Aryan tongues arose, is 
Southern Asia and the Archipelago, and are a matter for conjecture. 

largely -used for draught. The original texts of the A vesta were not written 

Naturalists have generally made two divisions by Persians, as they are in a language not used in 
of cattle, the humped kinds of tropical countries, Persia ; they prescribe certain customs which were 
the zebu or Bos Indicus of India, one} the common unknown to Persia, and proscribe others which 
uuhuiuped cattle, the Bos Taurus. As with dogs were current in Persia. They were written in 
and pigs, the domestic cattle are certainly from Media by the priests of Ragha and Atropatene, in 
more than one stock. Humped cattle were do- the language of Media, and they exhibit the ideas 
mesticated in Egypt as early as the 1 2th dynasty, of the sacerdotal class under the Acbmmeniau 
that is, i).c. 2100, and they have greater osteo- dynasty. 

logical differences from common cattle than the If grammars and lexicons of this language ever 
fossil species of Europe, B.primigeneus,longifrons, oxist^, they have not come down to modern 
and frontosua, have from each other, and their times. Translators have nothing to work upon 
haltits also differ. The zebu of India seldom but the texts themselves. The traditional school 
seeks the shade, and never goes to stand knee- seeks to explain them by the writings of later 
deep in the water like the cattle of Europe. They times in other lan^ges ; the com|wrative school 
run wild in parts of Oudh and Kohilkhaud, and approaches them through the old Yedic Sanskrit 
can maintain tiiemselves in a region infested by According to this school, * the Avesta and the 
tigers. They have given rise to many races. The Veda are two echoes of one and the some voice, 
European breeds of huinplesa cattle arc extremely the rchex of one and the same thought; tbs 
nutueroosy perhaps fifty in number. The genus Vedas thereforo are both the best lexicon and the 
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Zerumbad, . . . Pbbs. 
Karohura, . • Sanbk. 
Hiahura-peciJliealla, SiK. 

Codoaria, Sp. 

Pulaag-kalangu, . Tam. 
Kichili-gadda, . . Tel. 



ZENGABAD. 


ZIFFAF. 


best commentary to tHe Aresta/ At tlm head of thrown bv tlie Kajar tribe, that of the present 
the former school stands Spiegel, and Burnoitf king. When they came first into these parts, 
was the «eat founder of the latter. Neither of they were nomades, but they are now settled in 
these methods can be implicitly trusted. There idllages. There are a great many besides estab- 
is no disputing the close affinity of the Yedic lished in Zengabad, and many in the Pasha of 
Sanskrit and the language of the A vesta, but Bagdad’s army. Their clans are — Kerweiofthe 
these two languages must have existed apart for Feili tribe, Lor, Sedeni, Goorzei. 
a long time before the Vedas and the Avesta were ZENOBIA, queen of Palmyra, was wife of 
composed. They show a great difference in the Odenathus. After her husband^s death, a.i>» 266, 
snclling of words which were once identical ; and slie assumed the throne as regent for her sons, 
it the forms of words changed, their significations She appeared in military attire at the head of her 
could hardly have been exempt from variation, troops, and shared in their labours both on horse- 
of which two examples are convincing proofs, — back and on foot ; but she ambitiously endeavoured 
Sanskrit, Bevn, a god; Zend, Daeva, a demon; to subdue all Syria, Western Asia, and Egypt. 
Sanskrit, Asura, a demon ; Zend, Ahura, a god. The emperor Aurelian overthrew the city and took 
The period when the Zend texts were collected her prisoner, and in his triumph she was shown to 
and formed into the Avesta has not been ascer- all Home, covered with costly jewels, fettered 
tained ; but it seems possible to trace a Zoroastrian hands and feet with sWkles of gold. She was 
literature back to the 3d century before Christ ; led by a golden chain before the chariot of Aurelian 
and although some portions of the Avesta arc along the Sacred \V'’ay. All Rome gazed on the 
evidently later in time than the rest, * no jjart of Arab princess. She passed the remainder of her 
them can belong to a later date' than the 4th life with her sons,. in the neighbourhood of Tivoli, 
century a.d. The date of the collection must near Hadrian's villa, on an estate which still bore 
have been long posterior to the composition of the her name when Pollio wrote her history, She is 
component parts. How and when these produc- accused of having yielded to the promptings of 
tions first made their appearance is a matter for jealousy, and of Imving consented to the de'ath of 
pure speculation. her husband, because he seemed to prefer Hcrodes, 

The Zend-Avesta is divided into two parts. The his son by a former wife, to Herennianus and 
Avesta, properly so called, contiiins the Vemlidad, Timolaus, his children by hei'self. See Palmyra, 
the Visperad, and the Ya<;na. The Vendidad is a ZIARAT. Pilgrimage to a Muliammadan saint’s 
compilation of religious laws and of mythical shrine; also the visiting of tlie grave of a Muliam- 
tales ; the Visperad is a collection of litanies for madan relative, or other deceased pei-son, on the 
the sacrifice ; and the Ya<;iia is composed of litanies third day after burial, when the Komn is read, and 
of the game kind, and of five hymns or Gatluis prayers arc recited and offerings mode in expiation 
written in a special dialect, older than the general of the sins of the deceased. This visit is also calle<l 
language of the Avesta. The Khord- Avesta or Tija, the third (day), and Phul-Charhana, spread- 
small Avesta is composed of short prayers, which ing flowers. Places for these minor pilgrimages 
are recitc<l at certain moments of the day, month, are the tomb of Ali, called Mash’md - i - Ali, 
or year, and in presence of the different ele- at Nejeff, near Kufa, the shrine of Imam Husain 
ments. The proper form of the name is Avesta at Karbela, and that of Imam Raza at Mash’lad 
Zend, a softened lorin of Avesta wa Zend, f.e. tc:^t in Khorasan; but all the numerous Imam-zadehs 
and comment or explanation. Its Pehlevi form is and tombs of holy characters throughout the 
Apistak, the Pastak and Pastakum of the Mahrati country are thus visited. The minor pilgrimage 
and Telugu. is termed a Ziarat, as distinguished from the Hajj, 

A Pehlevi translation of the more important or great pilgrimage to Mecca, 
books, supposed to have been made under the ZIBKLLINA, the Khatun Bulugan, became 
Sassanidae (A.D. 235>640), is extant, and a Sanskrit wife of Arghun Khan; she had been married to 
translation of the Yacna, made about the end of A bak a, but on his demise, according to the custom 
the 16th century by Nerio Singh. of the Mongols, she passed to the urda of her step- 

^quetil de Perron in 1771 made a translation son, Arghun Khan, Kablai Khan's great nephew, 
of it; Bumouf gave a version of the first and Zibcllina, the Khatun Bulugan, was a lady of great 
ninth chapters of the Ya^na in 1833 ; and Martin beauty and ability. On her death, Arghun sent 
Haug, of the Gathas iu 1868-60, and other frag- Marco Polo for another wife out of the Mongol 

tribe of I^yaut, but Arghun died before tlie lady, 
The Zend-Avesta was printed by Wester gaord Kuka-Chin, was brought, and ahe passed to Gbazan, 
in 1862-64, and printed and translated by Spiegel the nephew of Arghun, for Arghun had been suc- 
in 1861-68, and translated in 1880 by Professor ceeded by Kai-Khatu, hia brother,— Qtiarf. ifev., 
James Darmcateter, Juty 1868, 

The Gatha are songs; the Ya^na consists of ZIEQENBALG, BARTHOLOMEW. Ziegen- 
pr^ers, hymns, etc., relating to sacrificial rites, balg was the first Protestant missionary in India, 
and intended to be naed during the performance He sailed for India in 1706, and for a time re- 
ef sacrifice. Several of the Gatha are ascribed to turned to Europe in 1714. In 1719 he finished 
Zoroaster, who, according to Berosus, lived anterior hia Tamil translation of the Bible, which had 
to B.C, 2000. Haug supposed the Zoroastrian occupied him 14 years. George i. of Groat 
Gath^ to be as early as the time of Moses. The Britain wrote two letters to Ziegenbalg, on the 
first Farg^ of the Vendidad must have been 23d August 1717 and 23d February 1727, con- 
comp^dbefore the migration of the Medes south- Mtulating him on his success. He wrote a 
^ region.— G. Jtawlinmu il uenealogy of the South Indian Gods, printed at 

P* Madras 1869. 

ZENGABAD, the country of the tribe of Karim ZIFFAF. AuaH., Hikd. Leading a bride 
Khan, king of Persia, whose dynasty was over- home. 
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ZIFT-i-KATB. 


ZINGIBER CASSUMUNAK. 


ZIFT*i-RATB and Zift-i-Yabis. p£ns. Rati- nominally subordinate to the king of Siam, to 
anaj and catrain are varieties of resin, colophony, whom a yearly tribute of very trifling value is 
and dried tar. Zift-i-Rumi, Hind,, also dried tar; paid. In reality, however, the control exercised 
Zift-i-Ratab and Zift-i-Yabis, pine resin or tar, from Bangkok has been of the slenderest kind, 
etc. Zift-Rumi, asphaltnm or black bitumen, the Zimmav people accepting the suzerainty of 
is a deep-black, pitch-like solid; hard, softens Siam merely as one degree less objectionable 
at 160^, and melts above that ; highly inflam* than that of the Burmese, whom they aislike very 
mable, believed to bo the result of the natuial strongly. Various reasons exist for the inefficient 
distillation of petroleum. It is produced in control exercised from Bangkok, not the least 
abundance in Barbadoes and Mesopotamia. It being the length and difficulty of communication 
is a valuable lacquer for the protection of iron between Bangkok and Ziaimay, and the dis- 
or tinned iron vessels. A lump rubbed over turbed condition of Zimmay and tim adjacent 
the heated metal, coats it with a hard, adhesive, Shan States. 

brilliant coat, which resists most of the common ZlNAT-un*NlSSA, daughter of the emperor 
corrosive agents. — -Powell, Aurangzeb. Kazi Shahab - ud - Din, following 

ZIKKIR or Zikr. Arab. Reminiscences ; Khafl Khan, states that in her young days she 
amongst Muhammadans, repeating the attributes became attached to the young raja Sahoo, and 
of God or the creed, also devotion towards the the two young people having been allowed to 
deity ; citing on the Lord ; the term by which grow up togeUier, on one occasion, Aurangzeb, 
the Rafai darveshes designate their religious ser* observing them in the same room, forbade all future 
vices. The zikkir of the Maulavi darvesh commence intercourse. Aurangzeb died at Ahmadnaggur in 
their religious service with part of a mystic poem, the Dekban, where he was provisionally interred 
using soft music and plaintive love songs. Sec (somp gya), and bis remains were afterwards 
Jalal-ud-Din. finally placed in a tomb on the lull at Roza near 

ZILHUJ or Zilhujja, the last month of the Dowlatabad, and over his remains is a very simple 
Muhammadan year. cupola or dome. At Aurangabad, however, is 

ZILLAH. Peks. In India, a district or local the splendid tomb of this daughter. Tlie author of 
division of a country. In British India, each Travels of a Hindu states tliat the Zinat-Masjid, 
province is divided into zillabs or districts, under more commonly called the Kuniari-Masjid, or 
collectors and magistrates or deputy cominis- Maiden’s Mosque, was built by Zinat-uu-Nissa, the 
sioners, with joint or deputy assistants, and extra- virgin daughter of Aurangzeb, who, like Jahan* 
lussiatants. In the Bengal Presidency, these dis- ara, remained unmarried. The piincess who built 
tricts are in most cases grouped into divisions, it having declined entering into the nmrried state, 
each under a commissioner supervised by a revenue laid out a large sum of money in the above mosque, 
board or financial commissioner. English counties aud on completing it she built a small sepulchre 
average 1000 square miles in extent. In India of white marble, surrounded by a wall of the 
they are much larger. In Bombay, for instance, same, in the west corner of the terrace. In this 
coUectorates average about COOO square miles, tomb, ho says, she was buried, in the year of the 
and Kaudesh is supposed to be 15,000 square Hijira 1122, corresponding with the year of Christ 
miles. Plural, Zillahjat 1710. — TV. Hind. ii. p. 312. 

ZIMB. Abyss, Dog-fly. ZINC, 8peltre. 

T’areb.Zabub.AR., Hm. lUlosainamomitan., Lat. rcb-yuen.Pch-t’ung.CHiN. Sftng-fu«ri, . . It., Sp. 
The zimb insect is translated hornet in Exodus Sung busri, . . . Duxh. Tumbaga-putili, I^Ialay. 

xxiii. 28 ; Deuteronomy vii. 20 ; Joshua xxiv. 12. Spelter Dot. Schpaater, . . . Kus. 

It is difficult to conceive that Isaiah could have Chinck, . It., Sp. Tutanagam, . . . Tam. 

in view any other insect when he says — * The Zinc was first mentioned by Paracelsus in the 

Lord shall hiss for the fly that is in the uttermost 16th century, under the name of zinetum. Zinc 
part of the rivers of Egypt’ (Isaiah vii. 18). The is found in the state of an oxide, but principally 
original word rendered fly in the translation is as a sulphurct (blende), and an impure carbonate 
Zabub, and, as Bruce observes, * the Chaldee (calamine). From botli ores it is first convcHcd 
version is content with calling this animal simply into an oxide by the process of roasting, and then 
Zabub, which signifies the fly in general, as we reduced to the metallic form by the aid of carbon- 
express it in English. The Arabs call it Zimb in aceous matter, when it may either be fused or 
their translation, which has tlie same general sublimed. Until purified by a second distillation, 
signification. The Ethiopic translation calls it it contains os impurities, small portions of other 
I'saltsalya, which is the true name of the particular metals, os iron, copper, arsenic, etc. In Britisli 
fly in Geer, and was the some in Hebrew.’ Bruce India, zinc is used m forming alloys; of these, 
has given a graphic account of this fly. The Latin there are alloys with lead, chieflv us^ on account 
Asiltts and the Graek o/rr^oc were probably only of the facility with which it can be turned or filed, 
different pronunciations of the same term, Ha- 1 lb. of copper to 2 oz. yields a red-coloured 
tsirah, as this fly is called l^th by Moses and ductile alloy ; with 6 oz. is common pot-metal, 
Joshua. Dr. Harris gives as names of flies, the brittle when wanned. 

Oreb of Exodus viii. 21 ; the Zebub of 2 Kings ZINGIBER CASSUMUNAR. JRoxb. 
i. 2, 3, 6, 16, and Psalm cxviii. 12 ; the T-atra of z, purpuroum, Iloxb, | Z. Cliflurdii, Aiuir, 

Exedus xxiii. 28, Joshua xxiv. 12, Deuteronomy Bun ada, . . . Bxnu. I Kara allamu, . . . Tsl. 

vii 20.— Kirby and Spence, Entomolofjy; Ilarri», Vana-adrakam, . 8an8K. iKurapaiupu, . . „ 

Nat* Hiit. of the Bible, p. 189. Grows throughout British India, and has a 

ZIMMAx is the northernmost Shan State stroug camphoracoous smell. Rhizoma much 
tributary to Siam, and lies about three weeks’ larger tlmn that of common ginger; smells 
journey from Moulmein, and forty days’ from camphor-like, tastes hot aud bitterish ; now very 
Bangkok^ The prince or chief of Zimmay is little used.— Roxb. 
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ZINGIBER OFFICINALE. 


ZIZYPHUS VULGARIS. 


ZINGIBER OFFICINALE. Roseoe. 

Amomum linglber, Linn. 

anJabO, ZingabO, Aban. Isohi Uauui,. 

Kbyan-Miiib . . Burn. Zinjabil Pkbs. 

KW'UanChlto-kianR, 08. Adraka, . . . Sanwc. 
Adiak, Aoa, . . Hihd. Ammu inguru, , Swob. 

^th (dry ginger). „ Inji Tab. 

AUftg .... Malay. AlUm, ..... Tel. 

The satire country of the common ginger plant 
ia not known; but it is cultivated in all the warmer^ 
parts of' Asia and on the slopes of the Himalaya 
up to 5000 feet Its iiowera ore small, whitish- 
purple, but it very rarely seeds; the roots are 
greatly increased. It is planted at the commence- 
ment of the xains in beds of about six feet square, 
and in a rich cultivated soil. The planting con- 
sii^ in dividing part of the green root, which the 
natives first soak in a mixture of cow-dung and 
water ; it is then planted about two inches deep 
and about one foot apart. It requires a great 
deal of water, and to be kept clear of weeds. 
When the staUcs dry, the ginger may be taken up ; 
although it is sometimes left in the ground for a 
couple of years. It must be watered during the 
dry season, from October or November up to 
February and Marcli. — O'Sh.; Roxb»; Mason; 
Smith. 

ZINGIBER ZERUMBET. JRoscoe. 

Amom. serambet, Willd. | i^ingiber apurium, Kon. 
Bukh, . . Beno., Hind, j Walinguru, . . Singh. 

Ibund in the island of Ceylon and in the woods 
about Calcutta; the taste of the root resembles 
that of ginger, but is bitter os well as aromatic. 
This plant is much used for cataplasms and 
fomentations, but is not taken internally. It is 
not used in medicine by European practitioners. — 
p. 648. 

ZIRCON. Its pellucid varieties are gems ; jar- 
goon is of a dull green ; hyaciuch or jacinth has a 
peculiar red tint ; and there are yellow and blue 
tints, but these are rare. The more pellucid and 
colourless zircon, from its exceptionally high re- 
fractive power, approaches even the (hamond in 
brilliancy. 

ZIZYPHUS, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Rhamuaceae. Besides those noticed below, 
several species occur in S,E. Asia, viz. *Z. albens, 
RoxA, China; glabra, lioxL, Chittagong ; incurva, 
ifoxA, Behra Boon ; jujuba, Lum., British India, 
Archipelago ; lotus, Lata.., N. Africa ; Mir- 

mporensis, lloylty Shergotti ; nitida, ii'oxA, China ; 
Koxburgbiana, — ? Chittagong; rugosa, Aaw., 
British India. 

ZIZYPHUS FLBXUOSA. Wall. 

Beri, .... Chxnab. | Barj, Bon, . . Kanoba. 

Hinjii, Simil, . Kangba. | Bcr-i^elnu, . . . Ravi. 

A large shrub or small tree, has a girth of 4 to 
r> feet ; it grows in N. W. Himalaya, not uncommon 
at places from 2400 to 6500 feet, fiH)m the liavi to 
near the Indus.-— ; Stewart, 

ZIZYPHUS GLABRATA. Heyne. 

Zizyphua trinervia, AuaA. PI. Ind, 

Hati-hor, .... Mahu. I Karukuva, . . . Tam^ 

KurkatK . . . Tam. j K.*»kttpala, • • • ^ Tel. 

This modmte-sized tree grows in the Peninsula 
of India. In the Bombay Presidency it is most 
common in cidtivated lands and in alluvtal soil 
on the banks of rivers. Ici^^Obimbatore, trees 
would yield 12*tnch planks, mt it is commonly 
a inodiefiilc^stzod tree. Its Umtier, of a light- 
brownish colour, is excellent, hmrd, and close- 


grained, and takes an excellent polish. The bark 
affords a quantity of kino-like ^m both by 
exudation and by decoction,— Gibson; 
Voigt. 

ZIZYPHUS JUJUBA, Lam. Jujube tree. 

Z. trinervia, Jloth. I Z. Bororio, SchuU, 

%, Mauritiana, Wall. | Khamnue jujuba, Linn. 
Zruf, Ussli Buddir, Arab. I Bidara, .... Malay. 


Kttl, Bttdri, . . Brno. Elentha, . . Maleal. 

Hyi-bin, Hme, . Burm. Perin todali, . „ 

Bianji mara, . Can. ^Maha<debara, . . Singh. 

Guiimara, ... „ Ellendi, Tam. 

Ber, Hind. Regamanu, . . . Tel. 


This tree is found everywhere in the south and 
east of Asia. There are several varieties in the 
Panjab, Z. hortensis, Z. hysudricus. It is the 
Pomuin Adami of Marco Polo. Its wood is 
tough, strong, and durable, is used for carpentry, 
well curbs, well wheels, and ploughs, and for 
making charcoal. By grafting and cultivation, it 
affords a large fruit. The fruit of the wild kind 
is dried and powdered, as was done with the lotus 
of the Lotophagi. This powder in Arabia is 
called Suve koon nebok, in Persian Arud-i-kinar, 
in Hindi Ber choonee. The bark is used in the 
Moluccas as a remedy for diarrhoea ; the .root, 
with some warm seeds, in infusion in fever. The 
lozenges, and thickened mucilage called jujubes 
by the confectioners, are prepared from this and 
from the Z. vulgaris, a native of Syria, Persia, 
and Hindustan. A variety with long fruit, de- 
scribed by Dr. Wallich, is called in Bengal Nari- 
keli kool. Its reddish -coloured rr>und fruit is 
about the size of a largo olive, and is used in 
chatuies and pickles. The uncultivated fruit when 
nearly ripe tastes like a crab-apple ; it is a small 
sour l)(*rry. 

ZIZYPHUS NUMMULAUIA. W. and A. 
Birar, .... Beas. Malla, Kokni her, J*anj. 

Jar-beri, . . . Hind. Kurkanra, . . Pdbhtu. 

Jand-ber, . . .Ihklum. Birosu, , . BaltKangic. 

Jarori, .... Panj. 

This small thorny shrub grows in N.W. India, 
and abundantly in the Panjab. It is used for 
hedges, and its bark as a tanning substance. It is 
eminently characteristic of a dry climate, being 
common in the most desert and rainless districts 
of the Pan jab. Its fruit is a small red drupe the 
size of a pea, and considered by natives cool and 
astringent, useful in bilious affections. — Powell ; 
Thomwn\s Tr. p. 305. 

ZIZYPHUS a:NOPLIA. Mill. 

Zizyphus iiapeca, Jioxb. I Enra-minya'Wol, . SiNGH. 
Kan bzee, . . . Burm. Koattay niaram, . • Tau. 
Peii-luy-hzce, , , ,, | l*.'iriugi, Tkl. 

This shrub is common in Ceylon, in Bengal, 
and in the Peninsula of India. Dr. Gibson had 
never seen it in the Bombay Presidency, but as 
a climber ; and Wight says if used at ail at Coim- 
batore, it can only be for small ornamental work. 
The bark nffoixls a good deal of kino, and dyes 
leather red. Fruit eaten by the natives, its taste 
being iJeasantly acid, and a great favourite with 
the thiiBty traveller, and mice are fond of it. Its 
leaves are eaten by the lac insect. A decoction 
of the bark of the fresh root is said to promote 
the healing of recent wounds. — Poxb. 

fciZYPHUS VULGARIS. Lam. 

Kaadika, .... Bras. I Kokan her, • . JHELVif. 
Fitni, Pitni, Ber, Hind. | Amlai, • . . . Sutlej. 

This common wild fruit tree grows in almost 
every jungle in Biitish India* It is cultivated 
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ZIZYPHUS XYLOPYRA. 


ZONAR. 


Mu hamm a dans round their tombs. The fruit is 
astringent, but sometimes of a pleasant subacid 
flavour,-— eaten chiefly by the poorer classes and 
wild animals. The fruit is oblong, containing a 
stone, and bears twice in the ^ear, the best crop 
about January. After this is over, the tree is 
pruned, by cutting off nearly all the smaller 
branches. A second crop succeeds on the new 
wood in the rains, but, from being full of mag- 
gots, is not eatable; even in the com weather very 
little of the fruit is free from this insect. The 
flavour is somewhat that of a fresh apple, and the 
fruit when large and fine is by no means to be 
despised. Dr. Riddell succeeded best by budding 
from a ^od tree on a common stock raised from 
seed. It will bear well in two or three years, but 
requires care and watering at first. A fine gum 
lac is produced from this tree. The cocoon of the 
wild silk-worm is often found attached to it. It 
is common at many places in the Panjab Him- 
alava, especially towards the west at from 2000 to 
4000 feet, and in Kashmir to 6000 feet It also 
occurs in the Salt Range, and is occasionally 
found in gardens in the Panjab. The fruit is 
small and sour, but is eaten. — Utewart ; RiddelL 
ZIZYPHUS XYLOPYRA. Willd, 


Z. orbicularis, SchulL 
RhamnuB xylopyrus, Betz, 

Gatte, Tel. 


Z. elliptica, Itoxb. 

Z. caracutta, Boxb, 

Z. rotundifolia, Both. 

Sooti Bombay. 

Gumun mara, . . Can. 

This small thorny tree grows in the hot dry 
parts of Ceylon, and throughout the south of 
India, and can always be recognised by the jpale 
colour and softness of the under-surface of its 
leaves. It is most common below the ghats in 
Oanara and Suuda, but it never grows to a very 
large size. It is common in every forest on the 
coast of Coromandel. In a good soil it grows to 
be a pretty large tree, with a tolerably erect trunk ; 
but in general it is found in the state of a largo 
straggling shrub. Cattle eat the leaves, young 
shoots, and fruit. The kernels taste like filberts, 
and are eaten by the natives. The wood of the 
largest trees is much esteemed by the natives, 
being yellowish or orange-coloured, very hard 
and durable, and at the same time not very heavy. 
The wood is used for implements, and its round 
fruit is employed in the arts, being much used 
by shoemakers to blacken leather and to make 
blacking. 

ZOBEIDAH, wife of Harun - ur - Rashid, 
authoress of the Arabian N ights. She is buried at 
Baghdad. A pine-apple spire rises over the tomb. 

ZODIAC. The following are the Sanskrit 
names of the signs of the zodiac, with the mouths 
and the coiTeBj[>onding astronomical periods 
Siun. Hindu Mouth. 

Meahft (Arios), Vaitakh, 

VrUha (Taurus), Jyesht, 

Miihuna (Gemini), Asbadh, 

Karkata (Cancer), Sravan, 

Sinha (Leo), Bhadra, 

Kanya (Virgo), Aswin, 

Tula (Libra), Kartik. 

Yrishika (Scorpio), Margoshirsh or 

AgtiUioyaiii 

Dhanus (Saggitariua), Pausb, 

Makara iOaprioonius)i Mogha, 

Kumbha (Aquarius), Bhalgun, 


Mina (Pisces), 


Ohaitr, 


d. 

30 

31 
81 
31 
31 
30 
29 
29 

29 

29 

29 

30 


h. 

22 

9 

14 

11 

0 

10 

21 

12 

8 

10 

19 

8 


m. 

12*8 

40*8 

39*2 

16*8 

62*0 

56*8 

38*8 

9*6 

21*2 

54*4 

21*6 

8*4 


The Hindu aBtFonomers know the Greek names 
of the si^ns, which, however, have never been 
brought into ordinary use, viz. Kriya, Tanru, 
Jituma, Kulira, Leya, Partbona, Juka, Korpya, 
Tauxika, Akokero, Hridoga, Isthusi. 

Hindu astronomers bare divided the zodiac 
into 27 equal parts, called lunar mansions, of 18,^ 
20' each. Their names are-— 

Aswini. Magha. Mula. 

Bharani. P. Phalj^i. P. Ashadha. 

Krittika. U. Phalguni U. Asbadba. 

Rohini Hasta. Sravaua. 

Mrigasiras. Chitra. Dhanishtha. 

Ardra. Swati. Sata-bbisba. 

Punarvasu. Visakha. P. Bhadrapada. 

Pushya. Anuradha. U. Bhaihrapada. 

Aslesba. Jyeshtha. Revati. 

According to Afr. Golebrooke, at the epoch of 
the Vedas the summer solstice was in the middle 
of Aslesba, the 9th lungr mansion; therefore 
Regulus was half a lunar mansion + 9^, that is 
15° 40', east of the summer solstice at that time. 
On Ist January 1859, the long, of Regulus was 
147° 52' 30". Hence Regulus was at that date 
57° 52' 30" east of the summer solstice. The 
summer solstice bad therefore retrograded through 
42° 12' 80" = 42°'208 since the epoch of* the 
Vedas. And as the equinoxes and solstices movo 
backward on the ecliptic at the rate of 1° in 72 
years, it must have occupied 70 x 42°*208 = 3039 
years to effect tlie change. Hence the age of the 
Vedas was (3039 on Ist January 1859, or their' 
date is u.c. 1181, i.e. the early part of the 12th 
century before the Christian era. — Archdeacon 
Pratt in Beng. As. Soc. Journ. No. 1 of 1862. 

ZODIACAL LIGHT. This, in the Red Sea 
and in Bombay, is far brighter than in England. 
Flashes of light, coruscations of tlie aurora 
borealis, in pyramidal form, would exactly de- 
scribe the phenomenon. It varies, however, 
greatly, and often for some days together is 
scarcely visible. — Burton's Mecca^ i. p. 307. 

ZOHAK, a ruined city 9 miles from Bamian, 
built solidly with great skill and taste, and of burnt 
bricks. Abul Fazl thinks it was a fortress. Masson 
regards it as a religious structure. — MacGregor^ 
p. 728. 

ZOHAK, a mythical king of Persia ; according 
to tradition, he came from Arabia. 

ZONAR. Hind., Pers. 


Poita, Poitu, . 
Janeo, Janar, 
Janwez, . . 
Pavitra, . . 


Bkmo. 
Hind. 
Mahr. 
. Samsk. 


Yajnopavita, 

Janavi, .... 
Jhandiam, Zendiam, 
Yadnuq)avitA, 


SAKSKr 


Total (according to the Parasara 




365 


6 12*54 
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The zoiiar is regarded by the Brahmans as of 
sacred import ; and they do not consider an 
individual as fully member of his class until he 
has assumed this symbol. iSome writers call this 
the Brahmanical, priestly, or sacerdotal cord ; but 
it is worn by the Brahman, Kshatriya, and Voisya 
castes, by the Bed or herbalists of Bengal, by the 
five korosallar or artisan castes of the Dekhan, 
carpenters, goldsmiths, coppersmiths, blacksmiths, 
ana stone-cutters, and also by the Parsee Zoroas- 
triana. The zonar, however, is different lor each of 
the races who wear it. It is imposed with ftolem- 
nity, whence the three castes are termed Dwija, 
or twice-bom. The investiture, with its accom- 
panying formulae, iijp^nsidered to indicate the 
regeneration of the ftkilividual. The rite is applic- 
able to all the three superior castes, or the 
Brahman, Kshatriya, and Vaisya, to each of 



ZONAli. 


ZOOPHYTE. 


wliom the term Dwija is appropriate ; although, of Ekllnga. When the Carthaginian gained the 
as the two latter are considered to be extinct, it battle of Canna, he measured his success by the 
now signifies the Brahman only. The cord of the bushels of rings taken Trom the fingers of the 
Brahman should be made of cotton, that of the equestrian Romans who fell in that memorable 
Kshatiiya of a kind of grass, and that of the field. Akbar estimated his by the quantity of 
Vaisya of woollen thread. The Investiture of the ^cordons (sonar) of distinction taken from tlie necks 
first should take place between the ages of five of the Rajputs, and seventy-four and a half * man ’ 
and sixteen ; of the second, between six and are the recorded amount. To eternize the memory 
twenty-two ; and of the third, between eight and of this disaster, the numesals 74^ are, amongst 
twenty-four. If delayed beyond the latter period, the Rajput race, tilac, or accursed. Marked on 
the individual is consider^ degraded from his the banxer's letter in Rajasthan, it is the strongest 
caste. An essential part of the ceremony is the of seals, for the sin of the slaughter of Chitore is 
communication of the Gayatri or holiest verse thereby invoked on all who vidate a letter under 
of the Vedas. Various ceieinonies are attendant the safeguard of this mysterious number. Some- 
upon Hindu boys between infancy and the age of thin^ like the zonar was ordered in Numbers xv. 
eight years. After that age, and before a boy is 38, m the fringes to be attached to the Arba 
fifteen, it is imperative upon him to receive this bamforth on hU breast, and which every Jew still 
sacred thread, which, after a variety of prelimi- wears. — Tod*s Rajtisthan^ i. pp. 226, 328 ; Cole. 
nary ceremonies, is thus perfonned. The priest Myth. Hind. p. 154 ; WHaon'e Hindu Theah'e^ 
first offers a burnt sacrifice, and worships the p. 163; Moor s Hindoo Pantheon ; Chow-Chow. 
salagrama, repeating number of prayers. The ZONARIA PAVONIA. Ay. The Turkey 
boy's white garments are then taken off, and he feathered zonaria is a beautiful sea-weed, one of 
is dressed in yellow or red, and a cloth is brought the Fucacese. It grows in all seas, attached to 
over his head, that no Sudra may see his face ; rocks, shells, ete. . It resembles tlie expanded tail 
after which he takes in his right band a branch of the peacock. — J. A. Murray. 
of the viiva, ASgle mannelos, and a piece of cloth ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS were formed in 
in the form of a pouch, and places the branch on Madras by Surgeon-Major Balfour in 185G. The 
hU shoulder. A poita of tliree threads, made of collection comprised an aviaiy, snakes, the orang- 
the fibres of the suru, to whicti a piece of deer’s utaug and others of the monkey tribe, lemurs, 
skin is fastened, is suspended from tlie boy’s left armadillocs, bears, hysenas, tigers, tlie last given 
shoulder, falling under his right arm, during the by Lord Harris. It was in connection with the 
reading of the invocations. The father of tlie Government Central Museum which he established 
bo^tben repeats certain formulas, and in a low in that city. The animals wore afterwards removed 
voice pronounces three times the Gayatri. It Is to the People’s Park in that city, 
communicable to all three, and is the following : ZOOPHYTE, from the Greek Z«o»r, animal, and 

* O’m ! Bhurbliuva ssuvriha, O'm ! Tatsa vit’hru a plant. The characteristic example of 

vareimyilm ; B’hargo devilssya dhimahi dhiyo this class of creatures is to be seen in the coral, 
yonalia pracho clayath. Om ! eaHh, air, heaven, and authors divide them into 
O’m ! Ijet us mediUite on the supremo splendour 1. Protozoa, including Infusoria, Foraminifera, 
of the divine Hun.; may he iliuininate our under- and Spongiailae. 

standing.’ After this the suru poita is taken off, 11. Polypi fora, including the Ilydiin, Scrtularia, 
and the real poita, or sacred thread, put on. and Pcnnutularia. 

During this ceremony the father repeats certain HI. Echiuodennata, or sea-urchins and star- 
foniiulas ; the suru poita is fastened to tlie vilva fishes. 

staff, shoes arc put on the boy’s feet, aiid an The Protozoa are subdivided into Rhizopoda and 
umbrella in his hand. The receiving of the poita Infusoria. The Amibae, Foraminifera, and Noq- 

is considered a.s the second birth of a Hindu, who tilucse arc three orders of Rhizopoda. The In- 

is from that time denominated twice-born. A fusoria exist in all waters. The Ganges annually 
boy cannot be married till ho has received the transports them to the ocean, to the extent of 

iMita. The sacred thread must be mode by a re- six or eight times the size of the Great Pyramid of 

ligious Brahman.^ It consists of three strings, each Egypt. And the waters at a depth of 22,000 feet 
96 liands (48 yards), which are twisted together ; between the Philippines and Marianne Islands 
it is then folded into three, and again twisted; yielded 11 G species. 

these are a second time folded into the same The Polypifera, tlie polypi, correspond with tho 
number, and tied at each end in knots. It is worn polype of science and the acalephous zoophytes 
over the left shoulder (next the skin, extending of Cuvier. In nearly all the polype, the sexes are 
lialf-way down the right thigh) by the Brahman, separate. They are arranged into the classes 
Kshatriya, and Vaisya castes. The first are Sponge, Alcyonidse, Zoantharia, Disoophora, and 
usually invested with it at eight years of age, Ctenopliora. 

the second at eleven, and the Vai^a at twelve. The name is from the Greek mean^ 

The pmod may, from special causes, be deferred ; ing many-footed. The name is sometimes apfJktd 
but it is indispensable tliat it should be received, in a restricted sense for the genus hydra, but it 
or the piurtieii omitting it become outeastes. usually comprises the animals of zoophytes of 
Cdonel Tod, describing a gift to the Saiva temple the genera actinia, astrea, caryophyllea, oorallium, 
of Eklinga, mentions that in return, the donor, hydra, isis, luadrepora, meandriua, oculium, pocil- 
who was the prince of Mewor, received lessons of fopora, poiita, sertula^ tubipora, and othm 
motfdity, was initiated into the mysterious rites The sponge animal lives at the bottom of the 
of Siva, and finslly was invested with the triple sea, and consists of a mass of light elMtie tissue, 
cordon d faith (tin purwa zonar) by the hands of Over three hundred species arh Iknomi, amongid 
the sage, who became his spirituid guide, and them are tlie feather, fan, boll, lyre, trumpet, 
beistovred bn his pupil the title of regenlT (dewan) disttlF, peaibck tail, and N<^tune*s glove sponge. 
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ZORAPUK. 


ZYGASNA. 


River Blunges arc irregular Bandy masses, piled many intervening ranges of snow-capped moun- 
on plants and solid bodies in fresh water. The tains ; winter was now approaching, and Zorawar 
sea sponge is found in the Mediterranean, Red Singh fortified for himself a cantonment near 
Sea, Mexican Gulf, and eastern seas, attached to Gurtok, when a Chinese and Tibetan force sur- 
rocks at from 5 to 25 fathoms deep. In tlio Red rounded him, and cut off his supplies. His do- 
Sca, the dive for them and sell them in tachment was thus overpowered, ami himself 

Egypt and at Aden. The Si)ongia, Calcispongia, ‘slain. About 120 miserable Sikh fugitives found 
Halispongia, and Spongilla constitute a groupof their way, half-frozen, across the Niti pass into 
which the constituent structure is known. The the British province of Kamaon, and told the 
Geodia, Coeloptychiuifi, Siphonia, Myrmccium, talc. This occurred in the winter of 1842, at the 
Scyphia, JSodca, Haliirhoa, HappaJiinus, Cnemi- very time when the British force of Kabul was 
dium, Jerca, and Teuthium constitute another similarly overpowered by the Afghans. — Prinsep's 
group, depending on characters of surface and Tibet, p. 22 ; Cutwinghnuis Sikhs^ p. 256. 
general figure. ZOR-KHANAH, or Palaistra, where wrestling 

Some species of polypi live in large companies, and athletic feats are practised, called in India 
and secrete a habitation or basis, to which the talim khana. 

tem\ polypidom has been applied ; others live ZOROASTER, the first of a dynasty that ruled 
apart, like the hydra, floating about separately in in Babylon from n.c. 2235 to 2011, a period 
the water, or, like the anemone, fixed one by one of 224 years, during which there wore seven 
to the rocks. They liave attracted the attention successors. From the Armenian edition of Euse- 
of the most learned naturalists from the time of bius, in the Chaldacan lists of Berosus, the name 
Aristotle to the present day. The briglit^-red of one Zoroaster is known to us as a royal name, 
substance of the polypidom of the Corallium It is that of the Median conqueror of Babylon, 
nobilis is tlie red coral of commerce, which, after who vanquished the realm and city of the Chal- 
pearls, for ornamental jewellery is the most dees, and founded the second Babylonian dynasty 
precious product of the sea. It occurs chiefly in the year 2234 n.c. S(!e Kissa-i-Sanjan. 
in the Mediterranean, where it is dt'cdged for. ZOROASTER. Sec Zarathustra Spitama. 
Sicilian coral has fetched as much as £10, lOa. ZU, in Arabic means having or possessed with, 
the ounce. Zu-ul-Jalal, possessed of dignity. 

The polyps are propagated by eggs, bv buds, Zu-ul-Faqar, the two-edged sword of Ali, which 

and by self-division. The polypidom of Tiibi- was said to have been given to Mahomed by the 
pora musica of the Indian Ocean, is composed of angel Gabriel. Zu-ul-Karnain, two-homed, a title 
a aeries of bright-red calcareous tubes, like those adopted by Alexander the Great, who claimed 
of an organ. descent from Jupiter Ammon. It was also 

The Madrepora abound near the islands of the adopted by Scloucus Nicator, but bis reasons arc 
Indian and Pacific Oceans, and cover the banks not known. It was supposed to be meant to 
and reefs near the Australian shores, particularly indicate that the power extended from east to 
M. inuricata, Linn. It is used for ornament, ana west. 

is the Corno de Dame or Char de Neptune of Zawi or Zui and Zi are the oblique cases of Zu. 
the French. — Newtou^s Levant^ p. 293 ; Ilaichett ; Sallatin Zui-ul-iqtadar, powerful priuccs. Zi- 
Rotfle ; Figuier ; Madras Ex. Jur. Rep. iqaida, the last month of the Muhammadan year. 

ZORAPUR, a suburb of Kumool, on the right Zu - 1 - Junna, the name of Husain’s steed, 
bank of the Tumbudra river. General Cunning- meaning a winged wolf, 
ham supposed it to be the old town of Zora or ZUHRA. Arad. The planet Venue, 

Jora, as it answers to the Choliya or Joriya of ZULIKHA, wife of Pharaoh. Her passion for 
Htwen Thsaug. In 1839, Alif Khan, the nawab Joseph is described in the Persian poems of 
of Kurnool, was dreaming of rebellion, and on Nizami and Jami. 

being detected, he took up a positiou here with ZU NAWAZ or Dhu Nawaz, surnamed the 
his mercenaries. He was defeated, and sent ns a I^ord of the Pit, from his tlirowiiig Arabs who 
prisoner to Trichinopoly, where he was assassi- refused to accept Judaism into a pit of fire. — 
nated by one of his own dependents. Sale's Koran, 

ZORAPUR, a town near the left bank of the ZUTTU. Tkl. The scalp-lock of hair worn 
Kistna river, usually called Beder Zorapur, because by each man of the Hindus, called Kudami in the 
it is occupi^ by uie Berder or Beder race. It Tamil country. 

is a £eu<&tory chiefship of Hyderabad, in the ZYE. Pushtu. A son, also written Zoc and 
S.W. part of the Hyderabad dominions. It is Zai, answering to the Scotch Mac, the Irish 0, 
held by a Beder diief, with a portion of his tribe, the Arabic Ibn and Wald. All the Durani tribes 
and until the latter part of the 18th century the have names ending in zye. According to Elphin- 
kingdom of Mysore contained several prindpimtles stone, there are nine of these tribes, — ^the Popul- 
of the Beder race.' It is surrounded by rocky zye, which is the largest ; Alleko - zye, Baruk- 
hills, slid is a perfect site for a predatory race, zye, Achik-zye, Nur-zye, Yusuf-zye, Husain-zye, 
^The Beder chief joined in the rebellion of 1857-59, Ali-syc, and Ishaq-zye, the two last being the 
and, on being^ewtured, he shot himself. smallest. 

ZORAWAR mNGH, a Sikh general who com* ZYGiENA, hammer-headed shark, a curious 
manded an expedition sent from Kashmir by diark wiUi a head like a hammer, according to an 
Gulab Sini^ in 1889. After taking I^akh and Englishman's imagination, but like a buffalo's 
lakardo, he marched up the valley of the Indus homed head, according to the Butmese. The 
into Oim, a provinoe of Tibet, and capturM genus Zygaena belongs to the sub-olass of fishes 
Gurtok, itscapilaL His force was inconsiderable, Chondropterygii, Order ii. PlagioBtomata. First 
and he wrote In vain for supplies and reinforce- sub-order, Selachoidei, Fom. 1. Carebariidse, 
menta. These were not easily famished across the Group B. Zygaenina. 
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/.YGOFHYLLACBiE. 


ZYMOOSHT. 


Zygienft Bloohii, Cwi*., Archipelago. 

Z, malleus, Aisso, all seas. . , . , 

Z. tudcs, CuiK, E. and W. Indies, Archit)elago. 

Z, tiburo, Linn.f Atlantic, Archipelago. 

Z, mokarran, liappeUf Red Sea. 

ZYOOrilYJ<LACK/B, the bcqn capewt, a 
natural order of useful plantft, comprising in 
British Indk the genera fagonia, peganum, scct- 
zenia, tribuhis, and zygppliyllum. Zygophyllum 
simplex, Linn., and Z. coccineum, Linn,, camel- 
fodder plants of the Panjab, Sindf and Cutch, 
called in Sindi Aletthi and Putlani.-— /. A. Murray. 


ZYMOOSHT are a small but brave tribe of 
Afghans, numbering about 6000 fighting men, 
some of whom are well mounted. They inhabit a 
valley leading from Western Miranzai onward, 
towards the crest of a range called the Paiwar 
Kothul. Their country of right belongs to the 
Kabul kingdom. They were usually ready to 
combine for mischief with the Tooree and Onuezai, 
and to threaten Miranzai.^ They bold some land 
in the plains, which holding affords some pledge 
for their good behaviour. See Khyber. 


GENERAL INDEX 

FOR ALL THE THREE VOLUMES. 


Detailed Iiuliccs for ‘Birds,* ‘Boats,* ‘Ships,* and ‘British India* are given at the end of 
this fhmonil Index, and at the end of the Second Volume arc Indices for * India,* 
‘ Insects,* and ‘ Mammalia.’ 


Aal VULLI KBLANGU, Tam., Janipba 
manihot. 

Ababel, HiND., Swallows, Martins, 
Swifts. 

Abadat, a Bedouin tribe. 

Abagasus. See Bactrio, 22-4. 

Abasa, sister of Harun-ur- Rashid. 

Aba si, Hind., Mirabilis jalapa. 

Aba Sin, the Indus. 

Abbass. See Khalifah, Persia. 
Abdala See Chahl Tan. 

Abdhut. See Mendicants, 
Abd-ul'Kadar Ghilani. See Muham- 
madanism ; Sufi. 

Abdullah, father of Mahomed. 
Abdullah-ibn-Abad. See Ibadiyab; 
Imam. 

Abd - UHah • ibn - ul Makaff a. See 

Aidpai. 

Ab<lul Mallk-Avcnzoar. , 

Abdul Muttalib, grandfather oiA 
Mahomed. 

Abdul Razak— Ormuz. 

Abd-ul-Wabab. See Bedouin. 

Abd-ur Rahmanzai. See Afghani- 
stan. 

Abd-us-Shaniz, Akab., Tumsol. 
Abercrombie. See Rgypt. 

Abhayagiri. See PalTonarua, 
Abhi-angana, Tam., Tel., Bathinv. 
Abbidaaa Batnamala. See Hala* 
yadha Bbatta. 

Ab-hul, AbaB.» Juniper berries. 
Ab-i-b^. See Kbuztstan. 

Abies. See Ooniferos; iSoidiutn; 
AEj^deetaz. 

Ab-i-garm. Bee Hot Spring, 112. 
Ab-i-ma, also Ab-l-Pan}, the Oxuz. 
Abir s Kaikam, P»»a., Saffron. 
Ablak - maina, Hum., Stumus 
dneraoZus. 

Abneosy Abab., Diospyros ebeintm, 
D. mZUiioxyloiii. 

Abor. SeeBot-Abor ; Kacbar; Kolita. 
Aborigines* BesOhamlak; EOndn* 

luSr^L 

AbpataHm-Jeiwiu 
Abromasteietat. See Fibres. 


Abain-ul-Fil, Arab., Oolooasia esou- 
Icnta. 

Abu-Abdullah. See Idrisi. 

Abu liakr, father of Ayasha. 

Abu Hurayra. See Sufi. 

Abul Fida Ismail, jSamawi, a 
learned king of Hamai in Syria, 
A.i). 1^142, author of the Takwim- 
iiMlaldan. 

Abnlgasins. See Baoiria, 224. 

Abuva, also Avva guda, Tel., 
Trichosantbes hracteata. 

Acacia aroara, lebbek, speciosa. 
Sec Albizsia. 

Acacia cinerea, Dicbrostachys 
cincrea. 

Acacia dalca, Caillea cinerea. 

Acacia laevigata, Prosopis dulois. 

Acacia scandens, Entada purssetbo. 

Acacia xylooi^o, Inga xylocarpa. 

Acajuba occiaentalis, Anacardium 
occidcntale. 

Acalepbae. See Medusse; Portu- 
guese Man-of-war. 

Aealypha bispida, Gaturus splci- 
fiorus. 

Acanthopterygii. See Fishes, 1108. 

Acanthus uicifolius, Dilivaria 
Uicifolia. 

Aoams ooffess. Coffee Plgntlng, 774. 

Aooad. See Kalab. 

Acer criticum. See Pat'bir. 

Aohemenidae. See Ouneiform; Zend. 

Aoheta. See Crickets; Insects. 

Aobi maram, Tam., Calasanibes 
Indica. 

Achymus asper, Tropbis aspera. 

Aohyranthes nodiflora, AUmanina 
nodiflora. 

Aohyranthes sessilis, Altemanibera 
■esrilis. 

Aohyranthes villosa, Mmm lanaia* 

Aemena Zeylanloa, Eugenia JSey< 


Aooniisdidai— BeptUes. 
Aeridotberes pafodarum, Pagoda 
tbniib : Stornide, Thrush. 
Aeroehordidm. See Beptiles. 
Aetiasy slUc-wonns. Bee Boteby* 
dni, 411 1 Insects.* 
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Actinia. See Borneo, 420. 

Actitis, Sandpiper. See Scolopacidtc. 

Ada, Brno., Zingiber cassumunar. 

Adadode, Ada8aram,TAM., Adbatoda 
vasioa. 

Adaka, Cavughu, Malral., Areca 
catechu. 

Adaki, Sanhk., Oajanus Indious. 

Adal. See Semitic Races. 

Adalat, Sharra, Arab., Law. 

Adala vitala,TRL., Lepidium sativum, 
cress. 

Adallara, Malbal., Cerbera odallam. 

Adam. See Abu Kubays ; ,Havvab. 

Adamantine spar, Corundum. 

Adamaruthn, Tam., Bridelia rctusa. 

Adambea glabra, Adamboo, Malay^ 
Lagerstreemia roginae. 

Adani-Khor, Pbrb., Cannibal. 

Ada modien, Malbal., Holostemma 
Rheedianum. 

Ada morinika, Tb^, Cadaba ludica. 

Adas, Adz, Arab., Ervum lens. 

Adas, Jav., Fosnioulum vulgare. 

Adas-podas, Malay, Hyosciamus 
niger. 

Ada syamoli, Kavanobi, Tel., 
Helicterei izora. 

Adavi, Tel., wild, uncultivated. 

Adavi amida, Jatropha oureas. i 

Adavi ohamma, Oanavalia virosa. 

Adavi ohedn, Triobosantbes eucu- 
merina. 

Adavi ohikkuda kaya, wild var., 
Lablab vulgare. 

Adavi ffodbumulu, Oolx barbata. 

Adavi lUakara, P^le fleabaae. 

Adavi kutta, Ouon ruiilani* 

Adavi mamena, Boerhaavea ereota. 

Adavi muiHiga, Ormooarpum sen* 
noi dSf. 

Adavi nabbi, Agni rikba, Olorlosa 
Buperba. 

Adavi niiania,Atalanilaittoiiophylla, 
LUnoniaalata. 

Adaviponna, Rhisophoca mneronata. 
braoteata* 

Adelia. Bm Ohoriooifinii. 
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AdonantherA aouloataf I’rosopis 

Bpicigera. 

Adenema hyssopifolia, Cicendia 
hyssopifolia. i 

Adnwari, Lagcrutrcemia parviflora. 
Adiantum oaudatntn— Hansraj. 
Adi-modraro, Tam., OlycyrrhiBa. 
Adinath, Paliifina. 

Adinar of Sen dynasty, i. 433. 

Aditya bhakti chettu, Helianthus 
annuuB. 

Aditya dynasty, Kashmir. 

Adi upa-Des. Seo Birbhan. 

Adjiinta. »Seo Architecture. 
Adjutant, Lcptoptilus argala. 
Adnara, Hin 0., Felis pardus, 
Tanther. 

Adonda, Arudonda, Tkl., Capparis 
horrida. 

Adraist.'c of Arrian —JartilOcA. 
Adrak, HiNi)., Green ginger. 
Adiaka, i. 490. 

Adnlay kai, Tam., Cucumis 
tubcrosus. 

Adnrian— Parsec. 

Adwaita. Seo Oharvaka ; Dwaita. 
Adjani Khel. See Afghanistan. 
Adya katti, the Goorg knife, 
.^cidhim. See Fungus. 
jFigt>ceros regagrus, Capra asgagrus. 
Ailgoccros halconeri, Capra mega- 


cvroB. 

.Alolian pipe. See Buluh. 

ABsohynomene grandidora, Agati 
grandiflora. 

ifisrhynomene triflora, Deamodium 
triflorum. 

A!Hc'.ulapiu8. See Dhanwantari. 

i^Kculus hippocaatanum, Horse 
chestnut. 

ASsop’s Fables. See Bidpai } Kalila- 
w a-Damna. 

iEsta-kudos, Arab., Lavender. 

yEtliopyga, Sun birds. 

.£t-musana, Sinoh., Cyathea 
arborea. 

Afax, Afls, Arab., Galls. 

Afghans, Pathan. 

Afim, Afyun, Arab., Opium. 

Aflatun, Arab., Balsamodendron 
bdellium. 

African plants. See Botany. 

Afridi. Seo Afghanistan. 

Afsantin, Arab., Artemisia; Worm- 
uodd. 

Afshar—Iliyat. 

Afiimun, Hind., Cuscuta reflexa. 

Agada tantra, Saii8K.| Antidotes. 

Agalugcn, Arab., Eagle-woodi lAgn* 
aloes, Aqnilaria agalloohA. 

Agamiass — Reptiles. 

Agane. See Babylonia, 218. 

Agapetes arborea, Vaocinium Les* 
chenaultii. 

Agara, Hind., Aohyranthes aspera. 

Agar-agar. MALAT,Euoheumaspino- 
sum, Qigartina spinosa, Plooaria 


eandida, Sea-^ 


Agaria. See Ohutia Nagpnr. 
Affurio, Amadon* 

Agam. Sanbk., Aqnilaria agalloolia, 
Skigle-wood, Lign-aloes. 

Agarwal, Oswal. 

Agasa-tamare, TAM.,Fiatiasiratioiis. 
Agasi, Agati grandiflora. 

Agathis loranihifblia, Dammara 
orieniidis. 

Agathocles. See Baeiriik^* 
Agaihos Demon, Hindu, 71. 
Agathotes ehirata, Ophelia ekiraia. 
Agave eaatela, Fonroroya eantela. 
Aghmr. Se^to 
Aimora. SeeCainillMde; Ohnmiiiidi; 
Kerari. 


AgUa griura* Malay, Begle«wood. 


Agin buti, Duk., Ammannia vesiea- 
toria. 

Aglaia adorata. See Chloranthus 
ineonspiouus. 

Aglay maram, Tam., Ohiokrassia* 
tabularis. 

Agni. See Divinatioiif Hindi!; Qrdeal. 
Agnihotra Brahmans, i. 433. 
Agni-jwala, Sansk., Grislea tomen- 
tosa. 

Agni mata, Tbl., Plumbago Zey- 
lanioa. 

Agni vendrapaku, Tel., Ammannia 
vesicatoria. 

Agriculture, Husbandry. 
Agri-Horticultural Societies. See 
^tany, 422. 

Amstia linearis, Cynodon daoty- 
lon. 

Amiayka, a short and very hard 
leather whip, about one and a half 
feet long, attached to a stick, used 
by Cossacks and the Tartars. 

Agur, Tam., Hugonia mystax. 
Ahairiah. See Boar. 

Aharwarah, Rohilkhand. 

Ahel, Arab., Lig^-aloes. 

Aheta. See Philippines. 

Ahilla, Sinoh., Cathartocarpus 
fistula. 

Ahir, PERB., Conessi seed. 

Ahir. See Gorakhpur. 

Alilada mara. Can., Ficus Indiea. 
Ahmad. See Paniput. 

Ahmad, Wajah-ul-Mulk. See Chard* 
aota. 

Ahreo, Sind., Lepidium sativum. 
Ahriman — Parsee. 

Ahuna Vairya — Parsee. 

Ai or Ananit. See Chaldiea, 642. 
Aihole, i. 612. 

Aika-wairena, SiKOH., Ophioxylon 
serpentinum. 

Allan, Hind., also Elaur, Ellal, 
Andromeda ovalifolia. 

Aima, Tam., Buchanania latifolia. 
Aimak. See Char Aimak ; Feros 
Kohi ; Iliyat ; Parsivan. 

Ain, Mahr., Terminalia tomentosa. 
Ain^? Burm., Dipteroearpus alatus. 
Aini mara. An jell, Malbal., ArtO' 
carpns hirsutus. 

Aino, Japan, Jesso. 

Ain-ul-dik, Arab., Abrus preen* 
toriuB. 

Airftvati, the Ravi. 

Air-bladder. See Fish Maws. 
Aishk-peeha, Pebs., Pharbitis niL^‘ 
AiwuUi. See Arobiteeture, 145. 
Ajaib-ul-Makhlukat, Zakariya • al - 
Kaswini. 

Ajam. See El-Ajem. 

Ajata Satru — PaUbothra, PataU- 
putra. 

Afmir, Hindustan, 82; Mhairwara, 
i. 449. 

Ajmud, Hind., Apinm involuora- 
turn. 

Ajgg frutionia, Anisomelsa Mala- 

AJunta Caves. Bee Cava Temples ; 

Jain Arehitootore. 

Ajwain, Hind., Idgostioom ajawan, 
I^holis ^waln, Blshi^^s weed. 
Ak, Hind., Oalotropis prooera. 
AkaKheL See AfghanisUn. 

Aksl nafimh, Arab., BuphorMa 
Cansriensia. 

Akarakamm, Tak., Pellitory. 
Akarkara, Hind., SpilanUiat oler- 


Akarparsi, Malay, Asparagns race- 
mostts. 

Akar-wangl, Malay, Andiapogon 
mtirieatiia. 
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Akasa-tamara, Tbl., Pistiastraiiotis. 

Akas-bel, GUJ., Cusuta refloxa. 

Aknsh bulli, Brno., Gassy ta fili- 
formis. 

Akas - mukhl See Mendicants ; 
Saiya. 

Akas-him, Hind. , Bignonia suberosa. 

Akasai. See Afghanistan. 

Akhar, Rikhali, BigAS, Rhus vemi- 
cifera. 

Akhi of Kulu, Rubus, 

Akhira — Palli. 

Akhiri Char-shambah. See Muham- 
madanism. 

Akhul. See Central Asia. 

A-kia-lu*hiang, Chin., Lign-aloes. 

Akkada, Upper, or Northern Chal- 
dnea. See Commerce ; Cuneiform ; 
Literature. 

Akkyo. See Binua. 

Aklil-ul-jabal, Arab., Rosmarinus 
officinalis. 

Aklil-ul-Malik, Hind., Astragalus 
haroatus. 

Aklu, Hind., Viburnum feetens. 

Akra, Ankra, Hind., Vioia sativa. 

Akri, Hind., Withania ooagulans. 

Ak-rokat — l^u. 

Akrot, Hind., Juglana regia, Aleur- 
ites triloba. 

Aku chenrudu, Tbl.. Euphorbia 
cattimandu. 

Akuje madu, Tbl., Euphorbia 
nivulia. 

Akund, Hind., Calotropis prooera. 

Akuyila-semnn-mmi, Arab., Opo- 

. balasam. 


Ak-yau, BuRM.. Agallooha wood. 

Ala-chandala, Alsanda, Tam., Doli- 
choB Sinensis. 

Alaika, AUi-chettu, Tbl., Memeylon 
ramiflorum. 

Alakh Kami— SanyssL 

Ala-Kul, Lakes. 

Alam, Arab., Banners, Standard. 

Ala maram, Tam., Ficus Indiea. 

Alamsai Khel. See Afghanistan. 

j Alanga, SiNOH., Caionyotion grandi- 
florum. 

Alang - alang, Malay, Imperata 
kolnighi. 

Alareya - gass, Singh., Kurrimia 
Zeylanioa. 

Ala-u-Din. See Ertoghral. 

Alausa toll See Fishes, 1114 1 Red 
Fish; Fish Roe. 

Alawa, Tbl., Pangolin. 

Al-Asaah. ^ Ai-lat. 

Albuquerque, Portunl. 

Alourus. See Bulbul 

Alder, Alnus Nej^ensis. 

Alestris. See Fibres. 

Aleurites laooiferum, Rottlcra laoci- 
fera. 


Alexandria, Oriise. 

Alexandrian laurel, Oalophyllum ino- 
phyUum, 

A%^ Triohodesmium erythiteum, 
S^weedA 
Al-Gkuniali — Suit 
Al-Ghahun, a Bedouin tribe. 

All, Tam., Anoila fulveBoens. 

Alia. Blwa, HlND., Aloei. 

AUeh or Andkhni*— Tnricoman. 

Alii Blimhula, Sinoh., Orooodilo. 

AU niihi—Kaniiid. 

Alintah, Malay. Leeehea, 

Alisa. Bti ohRla, Tbl., Dilivaria 
iRdfolia. 

AJdah of Kangra^Biihiie. 

AU*e Fot-BAshiia-i-AU. 

Aiiveri, Bbng%, Ihspldittm saiiviim. 
Cress. 

AEya Santana, Polyandsy. 
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Al-Kahira — Kaliim. 

Alkola, Aleurites triloba. 

Alkusliif Beng., Mucuna prurita, 
Cowhage. 

AJla batsalla, Tam., Basella cordi* 
folia. 

Alla-gili-gioh-cha, Tel., Croialaria 
verrucosa. 

Allah — Ilfil). 

Allas tribe— Kedah. 

Alligator i>ear — J*»'r«»ca gratiraittia. 
Alii of Aiiimall.ay, Antiari.s innoxU. 
Alii palH, Kash., Asmragus filieinus. 
Allopu Kommu vclla • vanti'- gadda, 
Tki*., Audropogon nardus. 

Alloy. See Brass ; Pot Metal. 

Allu, IlrND., Himalayan nettle, 
Urtica, sp. 

Alhi, ordeal. See Divination; Ordeal. 
Almanac, Panchanga. 
d’Almeyila, Portugal. 

Alms. Hindu, 72 ; Mendicants. 
Aloe Americana, Fourcroya cantala. 
Aloes-wood, Aquilaria agallocha. 
Ai]>lial)ot. See Akkad ; Dova Nagari ; 
Literature. 

Alpheadm -Shrimps. 

Alpinia card.'imomum, Elettaria esr- 
damomum. 

Alpinia scssilis, Kaempfora galanga. 
Alri, Hind., Flax, 

Alsnphila nrmata, Tree-fern. 

Al 'ratir, Saur, Akab., Bull. 

Ahi Balu, Pekh., Pnmu.s cerasus. 
Ahi Bnkham, HrND., Perb., Prunus 
Bokhariensis. 

Aluk, lliNi)., Pine rcrin. 

Alvares. See Portugal, 

Alwnr, Hot springs, Ud. 

Alyar, Hind., Dodomea Burman- 
niana. 

Amadn, BenG., (Jurcuma amada. 
Amadon Indica, OUiytia patul.a. 
Amalguch. Hind., Prunus puddum. 
Amalias, Hind., Oassia. 

Amanik, a Bedouin tribe. 

Aniar hauria, Hind., Guj., Cusuta 
rcflcxa, 

Amardml- 8.al— 1 *a rsee. 

Amarkantak — Hindustan, 77. 
Amaryllis latifolia, Crinum lati- 
folium. 

Amba, also Ambalika, Pandu. 

Amba curb, AIahk., Oupania canes- 
cons. 

Amba dopi, i. 012. 

Amnalu, Ampalu, Mai^ay, liac. 
Ambarbarus, Aarghus, Arab., Bor- 
beris aristata. 

Ambari, Bombay, Crotalaria juncea, 
Durh., Hibiscus catmabinus. 
Ambashta, Amlika, Sanbk., Oxali- 

daccuTu 

Ambati ma<lda, Tkl., Trianthema 
obcardatum. 

Ambeng, BuRM., Amber. 

Ambi haldi, Hind., Oioonma zed- 
oaria. 

Ambla, Amla, Panj., Embliea offi- 
cinalis. 

Amblyoophalidas— Reptiles. 

Ambati, Amntl, Hind., Oxalidacim 
Am-chur, Hind., Mango piekica 
Amdhalcf^ Beno., Hma, Vitis In- 
dioa. 

Amertoii. See Fu-Sang ; Britain. 
Amc-sa-Aiiza, Bdrm., Anona squa- 
mosa. 

Amghantan, ARAB., Acacia AraBioa. 
Aimr-aLMominin-^lRiam, KhsUf. 
Amta-loidha, Biam, OxaUdaoeai. 
Amlanch, Katiid, Chenab, RIbes. 
Amla veiasawmit, Tib., Cakmna 
Amlika, HtND., Kmblica offieinoBs. 
Amlok, Dtospyros lotuik 


Amlu, Chenab, Cusuta pedicellata. 

Amlui, Arab., Phyllantlms embliea. 

Amluki, Beng., Albi/zia stipulata. 

Amok. See Bugis ; Celebes. 

Amomnm galanga, Alpinia galanga. 

Amomum hirsutum, Costus spoci- 
osps. 

Amomnm repons,' Elettaria carda- 
inomum. 

Amomiun zcnimbct, Curcuma zed- 
oaria. 

ATnomum zingiber, Zingiber offi- 
cinale. 

Amoy. See Hae Nun. 

Amphidonnx, Arundo knrka. 

Ampulex, Wasp. 

Ainra, HiND., Spondias mangifera. 

Amran Hill. See Babylon. 

Ainr Bel, Hind. See Aptimun. 

Anissliashpand — Parsec. 

Amu Dary.a. Central Asia ; Oxua. 

Amukanam, Tam., Physalis somni- 
fera. 

Amulet. Sec Divination. 

Amultas; Bb.awa, Hind., Catharto- 
carpUR fistula. 

Amur, a Bedouin tribe. See Bedouin. 

Amua, Arab., Ajw.ain seed. 

Amuaafla noHi, Singh., Embliea 
officinalis. 

A mwah. See Architecture, 1 11. 

AmyriLaa. S<*«* ibiciria, 222. 

Amyris nga1l4>cljia and A. rotnmi- 
plmra, Balsamodcndron ngallocha. 

Amyris Cnca«lensia,Balsamodcndron 
berryi, Opohs.lsam. 

Amyrla ZcyUnica, Canarium com- 
mune. 

An, .Tun, Knl, of Boas, XJrtica 
hctoropbylla. 

Ana, the Supreme Being of the 
Chaldees ; Anata, fcmalo of Ana. 

Ana-deva— Homa. 

An.’csthc.sia — Solanaccsc. 

Ann^fundi. See Hamni. 

Aiiai-anai, Mai^at, White ants. 

Anai kattaley, Tam., Agave Ameri- 
cana. 

Anai pulia mar.am, Tam., Adnnsonia 
digitala. 

Ana -kala-hlirita— Slave. 

Anamirta cocculus. Sec Cocculus 
Indiciis. 

Anan, Annan-iha, Burn. ? Fagrsea 
fragrans. 

An.anda temple- - Pagan. 

Ananta-chaturduni, V’’ishnu. 

^Anao, Aonouec, Malay, Aronga 
sacoharifera. 

Anapa chikkudu kaya, Tel., Lablab 
vulgaro. 

Anaiirasanam — Hindu, 06. 

Anar, Hind. , Punica ^anatum. 

Anaradhapura. See Arohitecturo, 
147 ; Pulonania. 

Anasa maram, Tam. , Ananas sativus. 

Ana sborigenam, Maleal., Girar- 
dinia l^oscbenaultiana. 

Ana shovadi, Maleal., Tam., Ble* 
phantopUB scaber. 

Anashtar, Hind., Erythrina siriota. 

Anas phal, Duxii., Hind., Illicium 
anisatum; 

Anathcrum murioaiuro, Andropogon 
marieatus. 

Anazah. Bee Bedouin. 

Anchar, Antlar, tlAV., Antiaria tozl- 
eaiia. 

Anohtisa. See DyM. 

Andara-gass, SiNaR., Diebroataehya 
oinerea. 

Andwsonia acuminata, Conoearput 
acominatna 

Andersonia euouUata, Amoofa enenl- 
lata. 
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Andhra. See Coins ; Wnratigal. 

Andkhui. See Afghanistan. 

Andruclmo trifoliatus, Bischoffia 
Javnuica. 

Andruda — Tibet. 

Andrographis p.'inioulata, Chiretta. 

Aiidromachus— Tareaq Faruq. 

Andromeda symplooifolia, Vaooln- 
inm L('.schenauff.n. 

Andropogon nciciilaris, Ohrysopogon 
acicularis, 

Andropogon sncchuratus, Sorghum 
saccimratum. 

Ancthnm Panmor:, Fconiculum pan- 
mori. 

Anethum sowa, Dill seed. 

Anga. See ( Nothing, 748. 

Aiigad — Nanak. 

Angia, [fiND., n bodice. See Cloth- 
ing 

Angiopteris pruinoaa, Trce-fcm. 

Angolnm, Maleal., Alnngiuni dcca- 
petalum. 

Angrakha. See Clothing, 748. 

Angria. See Conaji. 

Angiiza, Hing, IIiNf'., Fenila asafee 
ti<la. 

Aniionta, Singh., D.ntura fastuosn. 

Ani, Can., Tam., Tkl., Elephant. 

Ani carra, Ooday, Tam., Odina 
wodicr. 

Anictoclea Crahamiana, Tctrainolcs 
nuclifiora. 

Ani gandamani, Tam., Adcnanthcra 
pavonina. 

Animallay — Mountains, Ciumba- 
torc, ICader. 

Ani * neringi, Tam,, Pedalium 
murex. 

Anisaruli mara, Can., Alangium 
dccapctalum. 

Anise, Anethum gravoolens. 

Aniseed tree, Illicium anisatum. 

Anisnn, Anisbu, Hind., Ptychotis. 

Anjabar, Hind., Polygonum bis- 
torta. 

Anjan, liiND,, Pennisatum cen- 
chroidcs. 

Anjan, Hind., Sulphurot of anti- 
mony. 

Anjir, HiND., Ficus carica, 

Anjiin, Mahil, Hanlwickia binata. 

Anjuna, Kurpa, Mahk., Memecylon 
ramifiorum. 

Ankhar, Bear, Falconeria insignia, 

Ank-kush, Benq., liotticra lac- 
cifera. 

Anklet. See Bracelet. 

Ankron, Beam, Rubus. 

Ankulo, Ankul, Mahr., Alangium 
decapetalum. 

Anna bugdi, Taw., Qreoti oopperaa. 

Anna-deo — leant. 

Annah-leng, BuRM.TFognea fragrans. 

Annam. Coohin-Ohina. 

Annapurna Devi-^Parvati,Lakahmi. 

Anneslea spinoea, Burrato ferox. 

Anoa depressieornis, the Sapi TJtan, 
orWiMOowofCelabei. 

AnogeiMua aouminatua, Ckmoearpue 
aeuminatfii. 

Aitomoepermum exeeleuiii. Dal, 
Aotepnila Ketlghatranils. 

Atioo. Sea Burma, i 526. 

Ansati—LebanoiL 

Aata eblka, Malxal,, Anona aqua- 
moea. 

Antara-iamara, Til., Piatia atratio- 
tea, VUlania. 

Antam velU tige, Til., Obiayta 
fiUformia. 

Ant-oaier, Bmli pantadaolyla, 
PatigoUfi, M. anirita* 

Anterved-^omna, 

Antbemib 
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Antherflon, mentis of silk - wormn. 
Soe Bombycina, 411 ; Insects. 

Antfiibid«e, n family of beetles. 

Anthrisous cerefoHam, Ohasro- 
phyllum sativum. 

Anthrodootylis spinosa, Foitdanus 
odoratissimus. 

Antioloides. See Bactrls, 222. 

Antiar. Jav.^ Stryobnos tieute. 

Antiaris soeoidoro, Lepuronda sao- 
oidoro. 

Afitiohirst. See Dajjol. 

\lltil0|M 
bnbidus. 

Antilope ohiekara, Tetraoeros quad- 
rioornis. 

Antilope oolos, Saiga Tartarica. 

AntUope gutturosa, Procapra gut* 
turosa. 

Antilope picta, Portar pictus. 

AntUope quadricernis, Tstraeeros 
quadrioornis. 

Antitaachua See Baotria, 222. 

Antiochus. See Boctria, 220. 

Antistos—Imam. 

Ants. See FormioidsB ; Insects. 

Antumora, Bimo., Isora corylifolia. 

Ana>~Kha-mi. 

Anu» Sumatran, Arenga oaochar* 
ifera, Qomuti. 

Anumulu, Tbl., Lablab vulgaro. 

Anwar - i - Soheili, Panehatantra, 

Kiuhifi. 

Ansarat, Hind., Saroocolla, Pensea 
mnoronata. 

Aola, Anola, Amla, Hind., Phyllan* 
thus cmblica. 

Aortios. See Basira; Mount Maba* 
ban* 

Apamargomu, Til., Achyrantbua 
aspera. 

Apa marya, Hind. ; Apang, Bubm., 
Aohyranthos aspera. 

A^arai^ siliqoosa, Bragantia Wal- 

Apamoa, Persia. 

Aphis ooffeae, Coffee louse. See Bug, 
i. 6(W ; Coffee Planting, 774 j 
Insects. 

Apis. See Bull. 

Apium graveolens, Celery. 

Apium potrosellnum, Potroselinum 
sativum, Pander. 

Aplotaxis aurioulata, Auoklandia 
eostus. 

Apf^ne riminea, Ortbanthcra 
riimnea. 

A^^mm fcBtidum, Paederia 

Amynum frntesoens, lobnocarpus 
irutesoens. 

Apollo'—Krisbna. 

Apollodotos. See Baotria, 222. 

Apottopbanes. See Bactria, 222. 

Anqnogeton monostaebys, Spatbium 
^inense. 

Apoong, Kol., Holostemma Bheedia- 


An^ SmoH. ; Apum, Tam., 

Appax*Hodia— Kashgar. 

Aj ^d ^ MalbaIk, Premna integri* 

ApplaoamB, Tam., Til., Barilla. 
A]^ tree, ryrv» malus. 

Apsaras, 8waiga*-yall{yno. 

Apteisrx Aiistr^, Struthionide. 
Apm, Balpoh., Juniperus eicolsa. 
Aqalla. See Bugle; Bsgle-wood. 
Aim* SeeOimafe. 

Aiiliio*^lAiigQiges. 

Andd miitm DtiHt, Mullet fish. 

8iui*blrds* 
Aetifllie^ See MiKaqttita. 

Aiudbye, i* I8A 


Arafat— Hiram, Mount. 

Arafura SeS. See Arohipela^, 135. 

Arainm, Macaws of America, Parrot. 

Arak, Aeab., Salvadors Persies. 

Aral, Lake. See Central Asia; 
Lakes. 

Arala, Samsk., Allantus exoelsus. 

Aralif Malbal., Allamanda oath- 
artioa. 

Arali, Tam., Nerium odorum. 

Aralia papyiifera, Fatsia papyrifera, 
Rice-psjMr plant. 

Arandi, Hind., Oastor-oil plant. 

Arango, Guj., Cornelian bma 

Arang*para, Malay, Lamp*black. 

Aroq, Arq, Arab., Alcohol, Arrack. 

Ararat— Mount. 

Arasa maram, Tam., Ficus religiosa. 

Arashtra. Chandra^pta; Jaartikka. 

Arssinagoorgby, Cam., Gamboge 
butter. 

Arati. See Divination ; Ordeal. 

Arati pallam, Tam., Plantain. 

Aravalli. See Climate ; Hindus, 76 ; 
Mountains. 

Aravam — Tamil. 

Araya anjoly, Malbal., Lepuranda 
saccidora, Antiaris innoxia. 

Arbes, Arbee, Arab., Colocasia 
esculents. 

Arbol de Leche, Cow tree. 

Archer fish, Cbntodon rostratns, and 
Toxotos jaeulator? 

Archil. 8^ Orcbilla Weed. 

Archipelago. See Climate; Lan- 
guages. 

Architecture. See Cave Temples ; 
Dhank ; Halebid ; EUora ; Ajunta ; 
Orissa; Sculptures. 

Aretomys hemachalanus, Marmot. 

Ardanda, Hind., Capparis horrida. 

Ardasliir. See Hoormus ; Kai. 

Ardekan, Istakhr. 

Ardibehest* J asan— Parsee. 

Ardioh, Turk., Juniper berries.! 

Areca oleraoea, Oreodoxa oleraoea. 

Aren, Jav., Arenga saeoharifera, 
See Fibres ; Palm Wine. 

ArethuslesB— Orebiaeem. 

Argala migratoria, LeptoptUos ar- 
gala. 

Argali, Oaprovis arnli. 

Argann, Traders of Kashmir. 

Aigha. See Yoni; Parvatl; Patera. 

Argliiam, Hindu, 70. 

Argus Pheasants, Ceriomis, ip. See 
Birds ; liiasisnid«. 

Argyreia speoiosa, Letsomia nervosa. 

Ari7 Arisi payers, Malbal., Oiysa 
sativa. 

Ari, Khubani, Cbinaru, HlND., 
Armeniaca vulgaris. 

Aria, Pushtu, Pynis Kamaonensis. 

Aria bepon, Malbal., Axadiracbta 
Indies. 

Ari-alu. Malbal., Funis religiosa. 

Aria-vila, Malbal., Polanisia. 

Aridumni, Tam., Orpiment. 

Aridkan, Malay, Isinglass, Fish- 
maws. 

Art poone, & Can., Calophyllum 
elatum. 

Aris, Arus, Asganda, Hind., Adba- 
toda vaaioa. 

Arisina, Can., Curcuma longs. 

Aritba, Hind., Saplndus detergens, 
K aouminatus. 

Alius, Sm Fishes, 1115^; Isinglass. 

Ariya poriyam, Malay, Antidesma 
bimias. 

Aijamand Banu Begum, Taj Mahal. 

Arjuna, AHunsadra, Duxh., Pen* 
tapteia arjuna. 

Arjuna— PaMu. 

Ar]uno,BBMO.,Lageisir<»mia regitia. 
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Arkalu, Tbl., Uarmala mta? 

Arkhar, Rikhul, Beas, Rhus acumi- 
nata. 

Arma-Bel— Kara Bela. 

Armenia. Seo Commerce, 730 ; 
Hdq. 

Ama, Hind., Bubalna ami. 

Anvatto, Annatto, Bixa orellana. 

Ami, Hind, of Bbas, Clerodcndron 
siphonanthns. 

Aromha fibre of Chittagong, Calli* 
carps. 

Arora. See Deserts, 020. 

Arremeno, Binoh., Cassia Suma- 
trans. 

Arsaons— Persia, Baotria, 221, 223. 

Arsenic. See Dyes; Hurtal; Real- 
gar. 

Arsenoo. See Commerce, 789. 

Arsis rugosa, Grewia microcos. 

Art — Jowelloiy. 

Artabanus, Hoormuz. 

Artaxerxes, Kid, Hoormuz, Porse- 
polis. 

Arthaneswari, i. 435. 

Artichoke, C^ara soolymus. 

Artisans. See Caste. 

Am. Seo Archirolago, 135. 

Am, JHBLUir, Panj., Amygdaliis 
Porstca. 

Aruda, Tam., Ruta graveolens. 

Aruga, Waragu, Tbl., Paspalum 
stolonifemm. 

Amgam pilu, Tam., Cynodon dacty- 
lon. 

Am kanla kaohoram, Tbl., Curcuma 
amada. 

Arali, Aungra, Hind., Emblica 
officinalis. 

Arum campanulatum, Amorpho* 
phallus campsnulatus. 

Amm colocasia, Colocasia anti* 
quoram. 

Amm esottlentnm, Colocasia escul- 
ents, C. anti^oram. 

Amm orixense,Typhonlom orixense. 

Arum Rumphii, AmoiphophaUus 
oampanulatus. 

Ammugan— Kartikeya, Skanda. 

Amna^a Puranam. See Brahma. 

Arundo karka, Amphidonax karka. 

Aranelii, Tam.. Tbl., Cicoadistioha. 

Arur, Kattankat, Chbnab, An- 
dromeda ovalifolla. 

Amsa-pas'pardah, Pus., Poneeria 
eoagulans. 

Arwi, Hind., Colooasia antiquorum. 

Arsan, Hind., Panicum miliaeeum. 

Asafetida, Ferula asafostida. 

Asal-ul-nahl, Injubin, Arab., Honey. 

Asan, Saj, Hind., Terminalia to* 
mentosa. 

Asarun, Arab., Asanim Eoropseum. 

Asbarg, Hind., Delphinium, iq?., a 
yellow dye. 

As^dia Indioa, Venumia anthel- 
mintics. 

Ascetics, Hylobii. 

Ascidia^ — Tunicata. 

Asolepias asthmatica, T^lo|4iora 
astnmatiea. 

Asolspias geminata, Qymnema syl- 


Asolepias gigantea, Cslotcopis gig* 

Asclepias Kerbacea, Oalotropis herb- 
acea. 

Asolepias miorophyUa, Pentatrupis 
spiralis. 

Asolepias montana and A. tingons, 
Gymnema tingens. 

Asefopias odoratissima, Peigolarta 
odoratupsima. 

Aiolopias pteudosara, Henddasmus 
Inmcus. 
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Aiolepian rosoa, Oxystelma esonl* 
entum. 

Aiolepias tonacissima, Marsdenia 
tenacissima. 

Aifar, Arab., Carthamus tinotorius. 
Aflfeidaj, Arab., White lead. 

Asgand nagori, Hind., WithanU 
ooagnlans. 

Aah—Fraidnus xanthoxylloides. 
Ashbutohcgan, Arab., Castor, Civet. 
Aslikar, Prrr., Caroxylon Griffithil. 
Ashtoreth, Sun-worship. See Job. 
Ashunkar, CAN., Jonesia asoka. 
Ashur, Arab., Calotropis gigantea. 
Ashuritos, Povindah. 

Ashur Khana. See Allawa. 
Ashwa-^ndhe, Hind., Withonia 
somnifera. 

Ashwertha, BlNO., Urostigma re* 
Ugiosa. 

Asi. See Armour, 161. 

Aiinus IndicuB. See Equidne; Onager. 
Asli Tub. See Ibex Wool. 

Asl-us sus, Arab., Qlycyrrhisa. 
Asnea, Mahb., Leopara. 

Asoka— Jonesia asoka. 

Asok mnram, Tam., Guattcria. 
Asphota, Sansk., «Tasminum. 
Aspidium arbor, Cyathea arborea. 
Aspidium barometz, Tartarian lamb. 
Assam— Hindustan, 82. 

Assanna, Asun, Mahr., Bri'delia 
spinosa. 

Assassin. See Alamut ; Hasan ; 
Karmati. 

Assothee, Ashok, Tam., Polyalthia 
longifolia. 

Assur. See Babylonia, 218. 
Assyrian dynasty. Babylonia, 218. 
Astak, Hind., Dried apricots. 
Astarte— Ken. 

Astarte. See Baal. 

Astrakj Guj.,Hind, Ammoniac gum. 
Astrapk nigra, Pai^ise birds. 
Astronomy. See Chaldaea ; ICacsbA. 
Astning, Arab.; Mandrake. 

Astur, micronesius. See Accipiirinse. 
As-ul-us-sosun, Isra, Arab. Orris 
root. 

Asur. See Chutia Nagpur. 

Aswa— Sacse. 

Aswail, Marr., Ursus labiatus. 
Aswalayana, Tex*., Poa oynosuroidcs. 
Aswa^medha, Horse sacrifice. See 
Horse, 103. 

Aswaththamu, Tel., Ficus religiosa. 
AtaTHlND., BlNO.,Anona squamosa. 
Atadi, SiNQK., Cbireita. 

Aiaka mamidi, Tel.,. Boerhaavia 
erecta. 

Atanday, Tam., Oapparis horrida. 
Atap, mLAT, Nipa fruticans. 
Atash-bahram— Parsec. 

Atash khor, Pere., Caocabis chakor. 
Ateha, Atti maram, Tax., Hard- 
wiokia vinata, Bbony. 

Atchaksai. Bee Dauranl. 
At-demmata, SiNOH., Qmclina 
arborea. 

AietEehue laoer, Sacred Beetle of the 
%yptiaiis. See Coprid» ; Insects. 
A-t£au*ka-pho,Binac. ^onetla esoka. 
Atherura faseiciiUta, jPoroupine. 


Ath*r— ! 
AtibfOa 

boldea. 


Paggi. 

> chettu, 


Til., Sida rhoai- 


Ati*xnadhrainui Til., Glyeyrrhisa, 
Uouoriee iulee. 

Ati muktamu. TlL., Dalbergia 
OoiJainraiis, Hfptngeinadablota. 
Aiit, Hiivd., Aoonltum hetero- 


ABsh, Tisl. ABsi, Pakj., Flax. 
Att-singU-bMi, Bssa., Aooniiaia 
ferox. 


Atith-Siva. 

Ati tipili, Tam., Soindapsus. 

Ati-visha, Sansr., Aoonitura ferox. 

Atke'kulo, Bsno., Araohis hypogca. 

Atm^upta, Sansr., Cowhage. 

Atmisa, Artimisaya, Arab., Artem- 
isia. 

Atnamus, Arab., Anthemis nobilis 
Plant. 

Atolls— -Reef. 

Atrek valley. See Central Asia; 
Etrck. 

Atr-i-gul, Pkrs., Otto of roses. 

Atta. See Ants ; Insects ; Poneridee. 

Attacus, a genus of silk -worms. 
See Bombycina, 412 ; Insects. 

Attagcn aquilus, Tochyptes aqulla. 

Atta-jam — Olea dioica. 

Attaloa funifera, Piassaba fibre. 

Atta maram, Tam., Anona squa- 
mosa. 

Attci, Tam., Leeches. 

Attila. See Etzel. 

Atti maram, Tam., Ficus glomerata. 

Attoonettec, Tam., ASscnynomcne 
aspera. 

Attukka-gass, SlNOH., Covellia 
glomerata. 

Attukudasa, Mal., ASsehynomene 
aspera. 

Aulantha, Maleal., Calosanthes 
Indica. 

Auroa, Hind., Desert soil. 

ATirangabad. See Daulatabad. 

Aurantacese. Sec Citracose. 

Aurea chersonesus, Ophir, Sinhon. 

Aurelia. See Phosphorescence. 

Australian plants. Sco Botany, 423. 

Authi, Tam., Bauhinia. 

Aiithoondy kai, Tam., Capparis 
brevisnina. 

Ava Araui Sur Jaaan — Parsec. 

Avadhuta or Avdhauta— Sanyasi, 

• Saiva. 

Avalokit-Eswara, a Bodbi-satwa, the 
Chinese Kwan Yin. 

Avanak, Maleax*., Tam., Ricinus 
communis. 

Avantipur. See Architecture, 146. 

Avanzoar, Ibn Zobar. 

Ava pep^r. See Kava. 

Avarai, TAM., Cassia absus and C. 
auriculata. 

Ave-mavo, Ayma, Tam., Careya 
arborea. 

Avena sativa, Oats. 

Averboes. See Abul Wahid ; 
Avesta; Pa-zend. 

Averrboa acida, Gicca disticha. 

Avisi, Tel., Agati grandiflora. 

Avitta, Tam., Agati grandifiora. 

Avocado— Persea gratissima. 

Avoset, Recurviroltra avooetta. 

Avurtunni, Saner. , Helicteres isora. 

Atutu gaddi veru, Tel., Andropogon 
muricatus. 

Awa-nori, Jap., Alg», Sea-weeds. 

Axis poroinui, Hog-deer, See 
CsTvidie. 

Ayal-ufohi, PfiRE., Aquilaria agal- 
looha. 

Aya maram, Tam., Ulmus integrl- 
folia. * 

Ayapa]ia,BxNa.,HxMD.,Bupatorittm 
tr^Unerve. 

Aymr, Bliyum, Pakl, Andromeda 
oviifoli. 

Ayar mawan Maxat, Rose-water. 

A^*Ayer, taiBdum aqueum. 

Aylttlih-Kaylttlah. 

Ajo^ya. Bee Dasaratha. 

^ parma, Barbs,, Alstonla 


Asadinmhta Indiea, Weevils, 
AsaiUlaD. Bee Gave, 610* 
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Azes. See Baciria, 223. 
Azilises, See Baotria, 223. 


B 

Ba, Acrin, Cocos nuoifora. 

Ba, Ke-ba, Brot.. Goitre. 

Baalbeo. See Heliopolis. 

Baba, a Turkish impostor, A.D. 

1200. 

Baba-Booden— Kadur. 

Babak, an impostor, a.d. 816. 

Baba Lai— Muhammadanism. 

Babassa, Tel. , l^droootylo Asiatica. 

Baba Yodgar— Karund. 

Babbar sher, Hind., Felis leo. 

Babbasai elaka, Tel., Hydrocotylo 
Asiatica. 

Babbeh— Kirmani, 

Babblers, Birds bf the sub-family 
Timalime. 

Babchi, Panj., Psoralea coryllifolia. 

Babcer, Papyrus antiquonim. 

Babol, Tak-i-Kesra. 

Baberung, Babrung, Hind., Embclia 
ribes. 

Babhan, Brahmans, i. 433. 

Babi alu, Bencoolen, Tapirus Malay* 
anus. 

Babirussa, Homed hog. 

Baboons, Papioninsa. 

Babra, Tkl., Dolichos Sinensis. 

Babui-Tulsi, Beno., Ooimum basili- 
cum. 

Babul, Hind., Acacia, 

Babuna, Hind., Matricaria chain* 
omilla. 

Babylon. See Hillah. 

Baccauria. See Dyes. 

Baooharis salvia, Blumea balsami* 
fera. 

Bacchi, Hind., Yernonin anthel- 
miiftica. 

Bach, Hind., Aeorus calamus. 

Bochang, Malay, Mangifora fcctida. 

Bach-cbali kura, Tel., Basclla cordi- 
folia. 

Bach'chaU*manda, Tel., Oeropogia 
tuberosa. 

Bachelors’ Hall. See Doha Chang. 

Bactria. See Coins. 

Bactrus of the Greeks, the River 
Oxuf. 

Badak. Malay, Rhinoceros. 

Badakhshan. See Afghanistan, 30. 

Badam, Tam., Canarium strictum ; 
Hind., Terminalia catappa. 

Badami, i. 61^ 

Badam Kohi, PebE., Apricot. 

Badawurd, HiRt>., Fagonia erotica. 

Badgers, w, of family Melididas, 
genera MelUvora, IVixidia. 

Badbail of Aramra— Saurashtra. 

Badhara, Hind., Gmelina Asiatica, 
Pushtu, Tazus bacoata. 

Badi— Panchanga. 

Badian, PERS.,Fosniculampanmori. 

Badian-i-Kbatai, Arab., llUcittm 
anisatum. 

Badida oheitu, Tel., Srythrina 
Indiea. 

Badleyun, B’dellium, 

Badlo, Bkab, Oymnosnoria Epinosa. 

Badranjoya, HxRD., JTepeia mder- 
alis. 

Badrai-ul-abias, ARAB., Basella alba. 

Baduehi, Hind., a red earth of Our- 
gaon, used as a dye. 

BaduL Hird^ Ptm^i Bats. 

Hxrd., Feikii^ 

Baga neOa, EQRD,. Tmaeseaatia 
axiUariaT 

Bam, BiirD.| B^doidioniiii eaima- 
mhium. 
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Bag bhorenda, BsKCl.y JatrQpha 
cttroas. 

Bag’daaha, BflNG.y Felis viverrina. 

Bitfh on the Tapti. See Gave 
Temples, (ill. 

Bagh-ankra, Beno., Alangium de- 
oapetaluxn. 

Bag-hans, Raj-hans, Hind., Phoeni- 
oopterus rosous. 

Baghel, Ocntral India-^Kajputs. 

Baghuna, Hind., Rhus cotinus. 

Bagla. See Boat, 393. 

Bag-narri, Nalu, Panj., Arundo 
karka. 

Bagnu of Kaglian. Populus oiliatus. 

Bagon, Phil., Balachan. 

Ba-gyce ncc, Bubm., Clerodendron 
squaraatum. 

Bahan, Pushtu, Sutlej, Tr.-Ind., 
Populns Euphratiea. 

BidiA'Ud'Diii, Nakshband, A.D. 1453. 

Baha-ud-Din—Sufl. 

Baha-ud-Din Zakarin, A.D. 1170— 
Muhammadanism. 

Bahavalpur. See Daoudputra. 

Bahhudi, the Afghan knito. 

Bahol shulli, Can., Ajsteracantha 
longifolia. 

Bahika, Jartikka. 

Bahira, Hind., Terminalia belleriea. 

Bahman, Hind., Ccntaiirea behmen. 

Bahmani chil, Hind., Haliastur 
Indus. 

Baboli or Bhawali, Hind., Land 
about a village homestead. 

Bahratch, Ikauna. 

Bahram — V aranes. 

Bahram Oor. See Hun. 

Bahrein, Persian Gulf. 

Bahr-ul-Lut—Jordan, Dead Sea. 

Bahta. See Boats, 393. 

Baku phalli, Panj., sp, of Cor- 
ehorus. 

Bahura,HiND., Terminalia belleriea. 

Baibarang, Hind., M 3 rr 8 mo Afrioana. 

Bai-Bhilara. See Ayamata. 

Baingan, Hind., Solanum melon* 
gena. 

Bw— Rajputs. 

Bais (or sign-mark), Swad. 

Baiza Bai--3india. 

Baizai Khel. See Afghanistan. 

Bajar-kit, Hind., Sanbk., Manis 
pentadaotyl^ Pangolin. 

Baji, Hind., Herpestes, sp. 

Ba ra. Hind., Penicillaria spicata. 

Ba u. See Borneo, 419. 

Baka, Buko, Beno., Agati grandi- 
flora. 

Baka-kaia, Maleal., Ououmis melo. 

Bakam, Arab., Binq., Csssalpinia 
•appan. 

Bakambar, Hind., Anlsomeles qvata. 

Bakapushpam, Sansk., Agati 
grandiflora. 

Bi3car, OiB-SUTLBJ, Oomus oblonga. 

Baka^n, Perb., Melia bukayun. 

Bakhoor tidriam, Arab., Cyclamen. 

Bakhilaii, lliyat. 

Bakkapu ohettu, Tel., Osssalpinia 
•appan. 

Bakkar-nl-wash, Arab., Aloephalus 
httbaUs. 

Bakla, Hikd.. Garden bean. 

Baklat-ttl-hakiina, ARAB.,Portulai)a 
oleraeea. 

Baklat-nl^jesal, Arab., Origanum 
Ronnale. 

Baklat-ul-malik, Arab., Fumaria 


BaUai-ul-muharik, Arab*, Portnlaoa 

^riida. 

Baur-e^. See I*d« 

Baku-- Oaueasue. 

Bakul, Brno., BHmitsopa dengi. 


Bakur chiria — Jodagir. 

Bakur'khani, Fers., Armcniaca 
vulgaris. 

Bakus, Hind., Adh.atoda vasicn. 

Balmnidn}, Sirenia, Cetacea, Whales. 

Balaji Wishwanath — Sivaji. 

Balam, Hind., Oymbopogon aromat- 
iouB, 

Balam-cira, Hind., Ououmis sativus. 

Bala mushh, Hind., Valeriana 
Wallioluana. 

Balanites iEgyptiaca, Ximonia 
.^gyptiaca. 

Balanja, Trans-Indus, Calligonum 
^lygonoidcs. 

Balanoptcris minor, Heritiera minor. 

Balasu-kura, Tel., Canthium parvi- 
florum. 

Balohir, Hind., Nardostachys data- 
mansi. 

Balela, Kind., Terminalia belleriea, 
B. Sujah, T. citrina, also Ooriaria 
Nop.alensts. 

Balgnar, Hind., Russian leather. 

Ball. See Archipelago, 137. 

Baliyus, Arab., Ambassador. 

Balkh. See Afghanistan, 30. 

Ballala— Somnathpur. 

Ballarpur — Pakhall. 

Balm of Gilead, BnJm of Mecca, 
Balsamodendron Berrvi. 

Balnath. See Buldan ; Rori 
Barolli. 

Balogha luoida, Australian blood- 
wood tree. 

Balpam, Hind., Steatite. 

Balsamodendron Gileadensc. Opo- 
balsam. 

Balsan. See Hill States. 

Bal'Siva, Kori Barolli. 

Bal-tar, Brng., Borassus flabelli- 
formis. 

Balti, Tibet, Dcotsa. 

Baltis. See Chaldsea, 642. 

Baluchistan — Khelat. 

Balur, Hind., Rock-crystal. 

Balu rakkiaa, Can., Argomone 
Mexicana; Tel., Fourcroya can- 
tala. 

Balusu kura, Tel., Webera tet- 
randra. 

Balut, Hind., Querous, 

Ba lu wa, Burh., Abelmosokus j 
esculentus. 

Bamba — ^Kashmir. j 

Bambalimas, Tau., Citrus decn- 
xnana. 

Bamboo-worship, Hindu, 66. 

Bamia of Bombay, Bombay Duck. 

Bam-i-Danya, Pamir. 

B&n, Bani, Banji, Hind., Quereus 
incana, Q, sp. 

Ban, Hind., Moringa pterygo- 
eperroa. 

Bana, Malat, Bore. 

Banafaha, Hind., Pers., Viola 
odorata, V. se^ns. 

Banaganapilly. See Diamond; Feu- 
datory ; Hindustan, 81. 

Banakhor, Ban-khor, Panj., Pavia 
Indies. 

Ban-akrot, Hind., Pavia Indica. 

Banaphal of Sutl^, Fragaria Indica. 

Banatha, Salt J^noe, Asparagus 
Panjabensis. 

Banauia, Hind., Qossypium herba- 


m. 

iwa, a sect of Muhammadan 
ire. 

lerM, Beno., Fells ohaui. 
mrbuti, Phallus rostratui. 
Chanda, Flagellaria Indies, also 
^urtia sepiaria. 
shar, Hind., Querous seme- 
pifolia. 


Ban-chowr, Poophogus gruniens. 
Banda— Nanak. 

Banda Nawaz— Kulburga. 

Bandar, Sutlej, Oapparia spinoss. 
Bandar Abbas, 6000 souls. Her 
Gambroon. 

BandarQ, Hind., Gardenia totra- 
8i>crma. 

Bandnru. Pundaru? Tel., Hymeno- 
dyction cxcclsum. 

Bandd’hmati— Oswal. 

Bandhana, Hind. See Dyes, 1001. 
Bandhuk, Hind., Pentapetes Phee- 
nicia. 

Bandhuka, Hind., Ixora bandhuca. 
Bandicoot rat, Mus bandicotn. 

Bandi gurivenda, Tel., Adcnanthcra 
pavonina. 

Band -pat. Hind., Clitorca ternatca. 
Ban-drenkh, Chen ad. Acacia stipu- 
lata. 

Ban gab, Diospyros cordi folia. 

Ban gamak, Oucumis pubcsccns. 
Bangari ki lakri, Hind., Vangucri.a 
spinosa. 

Bangosh. See Afghanistan. 
Ban-gnu, V.ana go, Bison. 

Bang-gor of Purniah, Leptoptilos 
.Tavanicii. 

Ban-grah, Calamus aromaticus. 
Bangslmja Brahmans, i. 435. 

Ban haldi, Beng., Curcuma aroma- 
tica- 

Bani Sahnr, a Bedouin tribe. 

Ban jar, Hind., Waste land. 

Banjara of the Panjab, an oculist. 
Ban juen, Clerodendron inerme. 
Banka, Hind., a large sword, used 
in athletic exhibitions. 

Ban kachii, Colocaaia antiquorum. 
Ban kahu, Vitox negundo. 
Ban-kan-brcn, Pushtu, Quereus. 
Bankar, Bkas, Ravi, Premna mu- 
cronata. 

Bonkat, Hind., Guilandina bonduc. 
Bankimu, Hind., Corylus laccra. 
Bankshu, Hind., Vitox negundo. 
Banksia spooiosa, Costus spociosus. 
Ban kuchy Hind., Viburnum cotini- 
folium. 

Ban-kukur, JiiELUM, Comus ob- 
longa. 

Ban kuta. Hind., Cuon nitilans. 

Ban luvunga, Liidwigia parviflora. 
Ban-mallika, Jasmmum angusii- 
folium. 

Ban mallika, Jasminum sambac. 

Ban marach, Ammannia vcaicatoria. 
Ban mania, iEchmanthcra Wallichii. 
Ban marunga. Oxalis sensiliva. 

Ban mehal, Hind., Pyrus baecata. 
Ban mung, the dry sheath of Sac- 
charum moonga, used for string 
and rora. 

Banna, Hind., Viburnum foetens. 
Banner lati-gach"h, Beno., Catharto- 
caimus fistula. 

Banniab. See Commerce, 790. 
Ban-nil, Beno., Tephrosia purpurea. 
Bannu, Jrelum, Callicarpa. 
Ban-parra at Mundla, Gavfsus gau- 
ms. 

Ban pat, Corchorus blitorius. 
Banpatrak, Chbnab, Saxifmga ligu- 
lata. 

Ban-phai. a morel, a mushroom. 
Ban-potel, Triohosanthes cucum- 
erinA 

Ban raj, Bauhinia raoemoaa. 

Ban rhea, Boehmeria utilia. 
Ban-rohu, Mania pentadaotyla. 
Bans, B'hans, Hind.. Bamboo. 
Ban-shim, Lablab vulgare. 

Ban-sin jli, Cratoegus oxyacaniha, 

1 Baas keora, Beno., Agave vivipera. 

sis'. 
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Bftnaloohftn) Hmi)., Taba»hir. 
Baii'iiiinn, Croialnrm vcmicogtv. 

Bant, Hind., Ciccr arietinum. 
Batiiaki, Hind., Solanum melon- 
gena. 

Bim - tandulS, Hind., Amarontus 
polygonoides. 

B^tek, a. wild race in Celebes. 
Ban-tendu, Hind., Diospyros oordi- 
foHa. 

Ban-teng, Malay, Gavseus sondal- 

OUfl. 

Bantu, a race in Africa, estimated at 
13,000,000. 

Banur ot Marout banur, Inuns rhesus. 
Ban-ustaki, Hind., Aloe Indioa. 
Banwa, Hind., Plotus mclanogaster. 
Banyan. Ficus Indica, F. nitida. 
Bapanaburi, Tel., Ehretia buxifolia. 
Bapanga, Tel., Psoralea oorylifolia. 
Ba-phaili, Hind., Corchorus triloou- 
laris. 

Baphia nitida, Cam-wood, i. 561. 
Bapu Drawodo, Panj., Buckwheat. 
Bkr, Hind., Ficus Indioa. 

B&r, Hind., Querctis dilatata. 
Barabar. See Cave Temples, Oil. 
Bara-chuls, Hind., Villarsia Indica. 
Bftra dan. Hind., an open pavilion 
or garden-house. 

Bara Imam. See Imam. 

Hera-kanur, Hind., Crinum Asiat- 
icum. 

Bara karela. Hind;, Momordica 
charantia. 

Baraksat. See Daurani. 

Baral, Hind., Artocarpus lacoocha. 
Bara Lacha— -Mountains. 

Bara lasurs, Hind., Cordia latifoUa. 
Bara xnakhim shim, Beno., Cana- 
valia gladiata. 

Bara marooa, Hout., Malkal., 
Lablab ouUratum. 

Baran, Chbnab, Taraxicum offici- 
nale. 

Barangi, Hind., Clcrodendron in- 
fortunatum. 

Bara pliutiko, Hind., Helastoma 
malabathricum. 

Barari, Ber, Chbnab, Cnppnris spin- 
osa. 

Bara singha, Hind., Cervus Wal- 
liohii, also C. aflinis and Bucervue 
Duvaucellii. 

Bara tngar, HiND., Tabernsemontana 
eoronaria. 

Barawa, Tb.-IndV8, Cynodon dao- 
tylon, 

Bamdoes flower fenoe, Parkinsonla 
aouleata. 

Bfur-bagal, Pteropus Edwardsii. 
Barbara, Hind., Felspar, used in 
potteiy. 

Barbet8,jm. of Blegalaimidie. 
Baroha, Hind., Queroos floribunda. 
Barg, Pees., aiv leaf. 
Barg-l-tambul, Pbbb., BoteMeaf. 
Barhamdi, Hind.| Mierolonchus 
divarice^ 

Barhwaii, Hind. See Cow-dang. 
Bari, Hind., a poUibing paete used 
by lapidenee. Bartiu a wooden 
ber eoveied with a pousbing com- 
poeitiQii, used ht stone-earvers, 
Berl, Hind., Land near Tillim. 
Bariam, Him, mda eordif^. 

Bari Doth. See Canale. 
Birlk-ehutri, Hind., Camel-hair 
doth. 

Barilla, Carbonate of eoda, RaB, 
Kelp. 

Bariidta, Til., Bploarptmie orien- 
tnlle. 

Bari Walat-^Muhammadaiiism. 
Barjaia, BtNO., Sida oordifolia. 


Barji Hatkar. Sco Dhangar. 

Barkal, Gondi, Leopard. 

Barking doer, Cervulus aureus. 
Barkttk, Pbbs., Armeniaoa vulgaris, 
Apricot. 

Barfaam— J oeanhai 
Barleria longlfoUa, Astoraeaniha 
longlfolia. 

Barley, Hordeum. 

Bama|PANj., Cratmva Roxburghii. 
Baro, Panj., Albissia elata. 

Barooh-— Paitan. 

Baroda — Hindustan, 81. 

Bar-phuli, Hind., Euonymus fim* 
briata. 

Bari)yal, Hind., Fallow land. 
Bai^a— Chrysorrhooa. 

Barral, Hind., Ovis ammon. 

Barral, Hind., Artocarpus integrl- 
folia. 

Barranki, Bari venka, Tel., Tropbis 
a8]>era. 

Barner roofs. Sco Atoll; Coral; Reef. 
Barri gokoru, Hind., Pedalium 
murex. 

Barrows. Sco Burial Customs, 518. 
Barsanga, Mal., Bergera Konigii. 
Barsha of Kanawar, Armeniaca 
vulgaris. 

Bartang, Hind., Plantago major. 
Bartli.Hindu fast-days. See Oajanus 
bicolor ; Phalah. 

Barthcma. See Portugal. 

Bartho, Hind., Erythrina striota. 
Barth ua, Hind., Hymenodyotion 
excclsum. 

Barunglii, Sakhk., Gunta baringa. 
Barun^, HiKD., Querous ilex. 
Bnryara, Hind., Sida oordifolia. 
Barygaza, Paitan, Pandya. 

Bkrzad, Hind., Galbanum. 

Basava, Tel. See Deva - data ; 
Hindu, 71. 

Basba. HiND.^ccipiter nisus. 
Bashanr. See Hill States ; Kanawar. 
Bashkir— Turk. 

Bashr (Bishr)— Sufi. 

Basil — Ocimum. 

Basilisk. See Iguana. 

Baama, Hind., Indigofora tinoioria. 
B&smati, Hind., Fine rice, white, 
long, thin grain, and fragrant 
when boiled. 

Basna, Hind., Agati mndiflora. 
Basoti of Kongra, Oolebrookia oppo- 
sltifolia. 

Bassant of Ravi, Hypericum perfor- 
atum. 

Baasar of Sutlej. Oapparii iplnosa. 
Baraia— Isonanora. 

Bassu^ Akab., Coral. 

Baesu Tarta— Jamnotri. 

Bastard cedar, Guaxuma tomen- 
.toBum. 

Bastard saffron, Carthamus tinoto- 
riue. 

Bastard sago palm, Oaryota urone. 
Bastard teak, Bute fnmdoea. 
Baetm, Hind., Oallioam. 

Basuti, Chnnab, Adhatoda vaaica. 
Bat. See Cheiroptera ; 

Batngnr baeka— BeptUee. 

Bhtal— Kashmir. 

Batang, Sutlej, Bubus. 

Batangi, Hind^ Tytvm wioloia. 
Batar. Hind., Rice eown broadcast. 
Bateha, Hind., Potaah; tdeo a 


Batatas edulis. Sweet potato. 
Bat-bakri of Ravi, Fungus, Hush- 
room. 

Bateiai. See Afghanistan. 
Batheniani, Old Man of the 
tain. 

Bathu, Panj., CStenopodlum albam. 
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Bathudi— Orissa. 

Batis, Hind., Aeonitum hoteropiiyl- 
lum. 

Bntkor of Murreo, CcUis Caucasicn. 

Bat - myaka, Tel., Eupodotis 
Edws^sii, Bustard. 

Batoti, Hind., a blight or diseese 
of pulse, in the Panjab, eaueed 
by the east wind. 

Batoum. i. 809. 

Batrachians— Reptiles. 

Batraohus'grunnlens. See Fishes, 
1115; 

BatsoU-kura, Tel., Portuloca qnad- 
rifida. 

Batsnabbisb, Bish, Bsno., Aeonitum 
ferox. 

Battal, Hind., Euonymus fimbriata. 

Battar, Hind., Growia Rothii. 

Battedombe. SiNQH. ? Oalyptranthes 
caxyophyliifolia. 

Battce sal, Benu., Diptoroearpus 
alatus. 

Battya kings— Bisunaga. 

Batula, Hind., Cicer ariotinum. 

Batu nakit, Jap., Bosoar. 

Batur-nibu, Hind., Citrus deeu- 
mana. 

Batu-timbul, Malay, Pumioo stono. 

Baubwai, Burn., Oare^ arborea. 

Baum, Bondar, Beno., nuudoxurus. 

Bauri, Sutlej, Capparis spinosa. 

Baver, SiND., Acacia famesiana. 

Bavungi, Til., Celastrus paniou- 
latua. 

Ba > wa - net, Burn. , Gendarussa 
vulgaris. 

Bawang, Malay, Onion. 

Bawang.putih, Allium sativum. 

Baw-chan, Dukh., Psoralea coryli- 
foUa. 

Baya, Jav., Crocodile. 

Bavadore, Fr., Dancing girls, Deva- 
dasa. 

Bayberry tree, Eno., Allspice. 

Bay • heera of Himalaya, Felis 
pardus, Panther. 

Bas. Hind., Astur pnlembarios. 

Bazigar, Hind., an athlete, a tight- 
rope dancer. 

Bazr-ul-Bunj., Pbrs., Hyosciamus 
niger. 

Bazu, Hind., the arm ; Bazuband, 
an armlet. 

B'delUum— Balsamodendron. 

Bead-seed tree, Abrus preoatorius. 

Beami, Malbal., Herpestris mon- 
niera. 

Bean, Faba vulgaris. 

Bear-oat, Arctiotis binitirong. 

Bear-pig, Arotonyx ooUaris. 

Bears, tp. of iho fbmily Ursidie. 

Bebina, HiKD., Mussesnda frondosa. 

Beohe-de-mer, Fr., Holothuria.Trc- 

B^jJ^ERR., Calamus, also PopuUts 

Bedana, Hind., Seedless Raisins. 

Beda tigo, Tel., Ipomosa pea-oapne. 

Beder race— Pindara. 

Bedi-Nanak. 

Bed-iHmjir, Hum., Ridnua com- 
munis. 

Bed-i-majnun, Perb., SaUx Baby- 
lonte* 

Bed-i-mushk, Saliz emea. 

Bedpai— KadiiflLPandiatante. 

Bad-ttl-Aabar, Sam., OOotropis 
gigante.' 

Bee-aaten, ip. of Mampa and 
H/otioniia. 

^f-wood, Caattarina aqulaatifolia. 


Baemboo, Benu., Oooeliiaa Indte. 
Baca. SaoHonapi r 
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BomIm, BLujul., Baedut Bhjtedii. 
Beella-bodi, ICai^bal.. OhAvloabetlt. 
Beetle!. See CkxMdm; Oopiids; 


Beg4»iiiAfeliA, Hikd., Orrle root. 

Beflgtie. See Almi ; Mendkenti. 

Beg pooi% Bbno., Oitron, Oitnu 

Begrem—Opian. 

Oookop, Lfttei oaloftrifer. 

Bmat. See Bragal : Oare Templee. 

Behbelien—Khogiltt. 

Behemot^ Hippopotamui. 

Behikar, Hind., Adhatoda veeioa. 

Beliiitau. See Chronology. 

BehitaU. Hot Spring, 112. 

Behmen-abiad, Abab., Oentaurea 
behmen. 

Behiiari Bbno., Cordia myxa. 

BehuLJUiND., Qrewia oppoiitifolia. 

Bein, Buem., Opium. 

Bek. Can., Tam., Pelie chaui. 

Bekh, Pins., any root. 

Bekbar. Pamj., Orewia Rothii. 

Bekli - badian, Pjebs., Foeniouliim 
vulgare. 

Bekh-i-karafih, PxBS., Foenioolum 
vulgare. 

Bekhd-marjan, Hind.. Coral. 

Bokbd>aanJabil4-ikaml, Pbbb., Ble- 
compano root. 

Bekh-mekeh, Pbbs., Qlyoyrrhixa, 
liquorice. 

BeL Hind., JSgle marmeloa, 
Crateva repose ; Bela and Bel- 
phul, Jauninum aambao. 

Bela, a diatrict of Laa in Baluohiatan. 

Bela, Hind., alluvial aoil on the 
banka of a river. 

Beladur, Abab., Semeoarpua ana- 
eardium. 

Belam Kanda Schularmani, Mai., 
Pardanthua Chinenaia. 

Bel-bandhar, a Hindu ceremony, 65. 

Bel - ericu, Maleai., Calotropia 


Bmeyleh, Pbbs. , Terminalia beleriou. 

Belganm walnut, Aleuritea triloba. 

Beli-oaraga, Malbai., Cynodon 
daotylon. 

Belideua brevieepa. See Opoaaum ; 
Phalaagiata. 

Belikh-aioui, Abab., Citrullua ouour- 
biU. 

Bclilla, Malbai., Muaacenda frou- 
doaa. 

Bel kambi, Can., Albixaia amara. 

Bellamodagaro, Malbai., Socevola 
belamodagam. 

Bella ahora, Malbai., Logenaria 
vulgarla, 

Belliuger, Malbai., Lagerstroeinia 
parviflora. 

B<^-iiundi, Nanah, Mahb., Lager- 
atrcemia parviflora. 

Bellur. See Arehiteoture, 146. 

Bellutta areli, Malbai., Kerium 
odorum. 

BoUutta - obampakam, Malbai., 
Meaua ferrea. 

Bellutta pola-tali, Malbai,, Crinum 

Bel Merodaeh. See Clialdmi. 642. 

Beliia, Hind., a cotton cleaning 
roller, a rolling pin : a aorew and 
roller apparatua for oleaning 
ooUon } olao the augar-oano preaa. 

Belceren payrin tutui, Malbai., 
Abtttilon Indicum. 

Beloatomalndioum. SeeHemiptera. 

Bolaliauar. See Babylon. 

Beltia, wife of Bel Nimrud, called 
alau in Chaldee Bnutea or Mulita. 
In Aaayria alie woa called BUta 
Nipruta, olao Bit Ana, i. 642. 


Bduaa. See Cetacea; Wbalea. 
Bdufi, Can., Allium aativum. 
Beluta pola tali, Malbai., Crinum 
Aaiaticum. 

Bern— Kaahmir. 

Bern noohi, Malbai. ,Vitex negundo, 
Bern paveL Malbai., Momordica 
dioeca. 

Bern tamara, Malbai., Nelumbium 
apeciosum. 

Ben, Bubm., Amomnm cardamo- 
mum. 

Bena, Hind., Andropogon muri* 
catum. 

Bena-pataja, Malbai., Tiaridium 
Indicum. 

Bendakai, Tam., Abelmoaohua eacul- 
entua. 

Bendu rapu, Tbi., Eottlera tinctoria. 
Bengal gram, Cicer arietinum. 
Bengp, Hind., Brinjal. 

Bengieri, Malbai, ,Sapium Indicum. 
Beni. See Oman. 

Beniamin of Tudeia— Karund. 
Banker, Khumb, Bbab, Hiptage 
madablota. 

Ben-teak, Anoio-Hind., Bentheka, 
Malbai., Lageratrcemia parviflora. 
Ber, Hind., Zizyphua jujuba, Z. 
nummulario. 

Bera, Hind., Oloohidion velutinum. 
Berar. See Agriculture, 129; Hyder- 
abad. 

Berbers — Semitic Races. 

Ber-biaug Ber-aahibah, Malay, 
Brother-making. 

Berchemia oppositifolia, Sageretia 
oppositifolia. 

Ber^motte lime. Citrus bergamia. 
Beri of Panjab, a large heavy boat. 
Berli, Mahb., Caryota urens. 

Bermi, Hind.. Cratieva tapia; 

Trianthema obeordatum. 

Bermun. See Binua. 

Berosus. See Chronology, 717. 
Berwaja, Tran&-Indus, Calligonum 
poWgonoidos. 

Beryl— Precious Stones. 

Besan, Hind., Grain flour. Cosmetic. 
Bcsha-nungula, Bbno., Methonica 
superba. 

BosisL See Binua ; Gunong. 
Be-situn. See Cuneiform. 

Besra, Hind., Accipiter viigatus. 
Bet, Beta, Bettamu, Bbnq., Hind., 
Calamus, Ratan. 

Bete. Tbbnate, Culooasia esculenta. 
Betel-nut palm, Areca catechu. 

Betel vino, Chavica betle. 

Beter. Hind., Juniperus squamosa. 
Betikh, Arab., Cucumis melo. 

Beto sag, B rno., Chenopodiuin viride. 
Bettu temples. See Architecture, 
146. 

Bet udata, Txl., Soiurus maximus. 
Bctula nitida, Ahius nitida. 

Bet ya, Burm., Ui-tica hetorophylla. 
Beya, Jav.. Malay, Sanbk., Cowrie. 
Besoar, Caloului oystious. See How 
Tsao. 

BbAbar, Hind., AndroiK)gon invol- 
utum. 

Bbaboot, Hind., Ashes. See Atit. 
Bbadauria chiefs. See Feudatory. 
Bhadra tunga gaddi, Tbl., Cyponis 

Bbadri-nath— Tapta-kuiid. 

Bhagela. Soo Chalukya. 

Bhagirathi rivor. See Hugh. 
Bba^uity— Kathmandu, Pusput- 

Bhains. Hind., Bubalus arni. 

Bhaji, Hind., Greens, Amarantus. 
Bhaiji. Seo Hill States. 

Bhakra, Hind., Tribulus, r/>. 
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Bhakri, Hind., a yellow earth ol 
Multan, used as a dye. 

Bhakta*— Vishnu. 

Bhalawan^ DuKH., Semecarpus 
anaoardium. 

Bhalu, Hind., Ursus, 49 . 

Bhalu aoor. Hind., Arctonyx ool- 
laris. 

Bh&n, Hind., Rhus eotinus. 

Bhan, Labhan, Pushtu, Populus 
Euphratioa. 

Bhand, Kind., Geranium nodosum. 

Bhang, Pbbs., Bhanga. Ganjika, 
Sansk., Hemp, Cannabis sativa. 

BhangRr bij, HiND., Asphodolus 
fistuloBUS. 

Bhant, Beno., Clerodendron infor- 
tunatum. 

Bhar — ^RohUkhand. 

Bharata, Pandu. 

Bbartya, Tatyar, Brasiersof Panjab. 

Bharya, HlND., Canis pallipes. 
Wolf. 

Bhasnuam, Sanbk., Ashes. 

Bhnt mil, Bher band, Hind., Arge- 
mono Moxioana. 

Bhatnair. See Deserts, 919. 

Bhat-Raj, Hind., Bard. 

Bhatta Soma Dova, author of the 
Kat*ha-sarit-Sagara. He lived 
about a.d. 1688. 

Bhatti — Hissar ; R^puta. 

Bhattiah. Soo Oommeroe, 790 ; 
Deserts, 920. 

Bhattya dynasty. See Bharata. 

Bhat wa,Bathu,HiND. ,Chenoi>odium 
album. 

Bbau-bij festival. See Brahman, 
432. 

Bhawani— Parvati. 

Bhawani river. See Cauvery. 

Bhayroo, Urita, Chloroxylon Swiet- 
enia. 

Bheamoka, Bsng., Hclianthus tuber- 
osus. 

Bhekkar, Pekkar, Panj., Adhatoda 
vAsica. 

Bhela, Bsng., Semecarims anacar- 
dium. 

Bhendi, Hind., Abelmoaohua esoul- 
eutus. 

Bhcng, Hind., Nelumbium spe- 
cioBum. 

Bhcr- bhand, HlND., Argemouo 
Moxicauu. 

Bhewndy. Hot Springs, 112. 

Bhey, Bhot, Fugopyrum esoulontum. 

Bhihaf— ^hilluiand. 

Bhikshuka — Sauyasi. 

Bhikuk. See Brahman, 430. 

Bhil— Hindustan, 83 ; Hyderabad, 
134. 

Bhila, Bhiladar, Bhilawar, HlND.« 
Semecarpus anacardium. 

Bliim — Rudra Prayag. 

Bhima— Pandu. 

Bhiina horses. Horse, 106. 

Bhimb, Hind., Coccinea Indioo. 

Bbimpo^. See Cloths. 

Bhim-raj, PAraduo fly-oatoher. 

Bliimtal. See Lakes. 

Bhil* (female) GuND., Totraoeros 
quadricomis. 

Bhir buti, Hind., a scarlet insect. 

Bhiroc, Mahr., Chloroxylon Swict- 
(•niti. 

Biiirkura (male), GoND. ; Bliirul of 
Bliils, Tetraceros quadricomis. 

Bhogra, HiNO., Clooine ncntaphylla. 

Bbojpatru, UiND., Bctuia Tartarica, 
B. bhojpatra. 

Bliokur, Hind., exordia latifolia. 

Bhula, Trout of the Ganges. 

Bhpmia — Kathiawar. 

Bhojular, Bbnq., Viverrida*. 
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Bhooi mang, Bbk(^ Qroond-nut. 

B2iootnia-mm» ]Bund.» Gratiola 
ierrata. 

Bhooshee, Hind., Crude carbonate 
of soda. 

Bhopal. See Feudatory; Hindu- 
stan, 80. 

Bhosa, Bboonsa, Him., Cuon 
rutilans. 

Bhot race—Kashmir, BLimalaya. 

Bbownagar chiefs. See Feudatory 

Bhoysing, Guj., Hind,, Ground* 
nut. 

Bbuansu, Nepal, Ouon rutilans. 

Bhudurea*<~J osbb 

Bbufl^, Hind., dried date, dried 
jujube. 

Bhui-dagdha, Hind. See Obiwana ; 
or Hindu Cremation Place. 

Bbuinbar — Brahmans. 

Bhuin-koit, Kawtha, Hind., Foronia 
elephantum. 

Bhuiya—Orissa. 

Bbuk, Jhelum, Allium sphaaro- 
oephalum. 

Bhu kupittbam, Sanbk., Feronia 
elephantum. 

Bbuluvanga, Sansk., Jussieua reiiens. 

Bhumi j — Orissa. See Chutia Nagpur. 

Bhumi jamad-alu, Okkala, SlaTe. 

Bhumi tailum, Sanbk., Naphtha. 

Bhum-phor, Hind., PhiUpma ealo- 
tropidis. 

Bhumtas, Hind,, Salix tetrasperma. 

Bhungi, Isband, Hind., Jute, Cir* 
chorus olitorius. 

BliU'okra, Hind., Zapania nodi- 
flora ; Bhui-kumra, Trioosanthes 
cordata ; Bhui-cham pa, IC aempf eria 
rotunda; Bhui jamba, Premna 
herbacea; Bhuui‘kumi% Batatas 
paniculatus; Bhui-aunn,Crotalaria 
prostrata ; Bhuin aunla, Phyllan- 
thus niruri. 

Bhur, Hind., Sandy hlUooky soil. 

Bhura of Panjab, Coarse goat-hair 
cloth, sackcloth. 

Bhurjamu, Barjapatri, Tel., Bctula 
bhojputra. 

Bhurtpur. See Feudatory ; Hindu- 
stan, 80. 

Bhustrina, Sansk., Andropogon 
schoenanthuB. 

Bhut, Bhut-bali, Spirit-worship. 

Bhutala bhairi, Tel., Croton lacci- 
ferum. 

Bhutam kusam, Sanbk., Croton 
lacciferum. 

Bhuta-nidya, Sansk., Mental ail- 
ments. 

Bliut-jata, Hind., Apium graveo- 
lens. 

Bhuvaneswar or Benares— Jain. 

Bhyns, Hind., Buffalo. 

Bhyri, Hind., Falco peregrinus. 

Bi-ar of Hazara, Pinus cxcelsa. 

Bibla, Hind., Mahb., Pterocarpus 
mtirsupium. 

Bibla of Bowri, Leopard. 

Bibor— Kolita. 

Bibos cavifrons, Gavssus gaums. 

Biche-da-mar, Holothuria. 

Bich-tarik, Beng., Letsomia ner- 
vosa. 

Bich-taruka, Beng., Argyreia 
stmeiosa. 

Bkhua fscorpion). Hind., Urtica 
hoterophylla. 

Bieol. See Pliilipulnos. 

Biddat, Abab., in Muhammadan 
law mints neither enjoined nor 
forbidden. 

Bidttl, Hind., Bauhinia purpurea. 

Bignonia clielonoides, Bt^eesper- 
mum chelonoides, 
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Bignonia Indioa, Ctlosanthes Indioa. 

Bignonia qnadrilocularis, Spathodea 
Hoxburghii. 

Binionia undulata, Teeoma undu- 
lata. 

Bihi, Hind., Psbs., Cydonia vul- 
garis. 

Bihull, Biul, Sind., Panj., Grewia 
oppositifolia. 

Bija. See Hill States. 

Bijar, the Brahmany Bull. See 
Brihotsarg. 

Bijara sala, Sanbk., Anaoardium 
oocidentale. 

Bija-sal, Beng., Pterocarpus mar- 
supium. 

Bijband, Kuwar, Hind., Poly- 


Bhu, Hind., Mellivora Indica. 

Bikanir. See Desert ; Feudatories ; 
Hindustan. 

,Bikki, Konda manga, Tel., Gardenia 
latifolia. 

BUaspur. See Hill States. 

Bilaur, Hind., Bock-Cmstal. 

Bilimbi, Malkal., Bilin, Singh., 
Averrhoa bUimbi. 

Bilitshi of Lahaul, Ribes, m. 

Bil-jhun-jhun, Hind., urotalaria 
retusa. 

Billa-ilei, Can., Gerbillus Indicus. 

Bill! lotan. Hind., Melissa. 

Billu cliettu, Tel., Chloroxylon 
Swietenia. 

Billuga, Billu karra, Tel., Swietenia 
chloroxylon, Chlor. Swietenia. 

Billu gaddi, Tel., Saccharum spon- 
taneum. 

Bil nalita, Benq., Corchorus fasci- 
cularis. 

Biloja, Sutlej, Faleoneria insignis. 

Bilva, Tel., Gratae va Koxburghii. 

Bilva-titha, Can., Feronia ele- 
phautum. 

Biina. See Archipelago, 138. 

Bimak, Hind., Myrsino Africima. 

Bimbu, Bhimb, Hind., Coccinia 
Indica. 

Bin, Beng., Burm., Cannabis sativa. 

Bin, Hind., a stringed musical 
instrument ; the biujoji is a pipe 
used by snake-charmers. 

Bina, Bala, Uslr, Hind., Andropo- 
gon muricatuB. 

Bina, Binahe, Beng., Avicennia 
tomentosa. 

Bina, Borneo, Antiaris toxicaria. 

Bina, Hind., Musk-deer. 

Bina, Hind., Avicennia tomentosa. 

Binclia, Hind., Flacourtia sapida. 

Binda, Tel., Hibiscus csculentus. 

Bindak, Hind., Oorylus avcilaua. 

Bindal, HiND.,Momordicacchinata. 

Bin-kuk, Arab., Armeniaca vulgaris. 

Bin-punka, Hind., Puneoria coagU' 
Ians. 

Binua. Soo Archipelago, 136. 

Biophytum sensitivum — Oxalidaceie. 

Biramdandi, Hind., Microlonchus 
divaricata. 

Blrba, Hind., Terminalia bellerioa. 

Bird cherry, Cerasus cornuta. 

Bird Index. See. after this General 
Index. 

Birgujar — Rajputs. 

Birgus latro. See Cmstaoes. 

Birnor. Bee Chutia Nagi>ur. 

Biri, Hind., .£rua Javanica. 

Birija, Hind., Golbauum. 

Birmi, Dukh., Trishosauthes incisa. 

Birmi, Hind., Tazus baccata. 

Birra, Hind., Pioea, tp, 

Birthwort, Aristolocbia bmoteata. 

Birum-jaiif, Pebe., Artemisia. 

Binml Abu Rihan ; A1 Binini, 
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Bisatun. See Hungrung. 

Bisaya. See Philippines. 

Bisfaij, Trans -Indus, Adiantum 
oapulus veneris. 

Bish, Batsnab-bish, Hind., AoorL 
turn uapellui. 

Bish-bans, Beesba Bheedii. 

Bishmutty — Kathmandu. 

Bishop’s weed, Anethum sowa. 

Bishtarak, Argyreia speciosa. 

Biskhopra, Dukh., Trianthema de- 
oandrum. 

Bismillahi— Prasada. 

Bison of Madras, Gavssus gaums. 

Bistuj, Arab., Guj., BoswelUa 
thurifera. 

Bitagbat. See Literature. 

Biti, Maleal., Dalbergia latifolia. 

Bit-miaka, Can., Tel., Bustard. 

Bit noben, Hind. See Bit-laban. 

Bitter apple, wild gourd, Citmllus 
colocynthis. 

Bittern, of Ardetta and Botau- 
rus. 

Bium, Tel., Oryza sativa. 

Biur, Kingkhak, Sutlej, Artemisia. 

Biyawak, Bewak, Malay, Iguana. 

Biyom, Lspoha, Pteromys, jp. 

Biyu kantyem, Bhot., Talpa 
mioroura. 

Biyu khawar, Tel., Mellivora 
Indica. 

Blackbirds, sp. of Merula. 

Black Hole. See Holwell. 

Black Mountains— Mount Mababan. 

Black salt^ Bit-laban. 

Blackwelua Oeylanlca, Homalium 
Ceylanioum. 

Blackwood, Dalbergia 8issQides,RosO’ 
wood. 

Blatti, Maleal., Sonneratia- acida. 

Bleak-fish. See Chiliva. 

Blechnum, Tree-fern. 

Blimbing-bosi, Malay, Averrhoa 
bilimbi. 

Blimbing mania, AIalay, Averrhoa 
carambola. 

Blimbingun teres, Averrhoa bilimbi. 

Blistering beetle, Cantbaris vesi- 
catoria. 

Blow-pipe. See Armour, 168. 

Blue Mountain. See Koladyn. 

Bluestoue, Sulphate of copper. 

Blumea grandis. See Camphor. 

Blyth.&ward. See Birds, 367. 

Bo, Bo-gaha, SiNGH., Urostigma 
religiosa. 

Boarda-gumudu, Tel., Beninoasa 
cerifera. 

Board of Control, instituted A.D.1784. 
See British India, 448. 

Boar standard. See Lanchhana ; 
Varaho. 

Boat Index. See after this General 
Index. 

Bobali, See Feudator;^ 

Bobra, Bobarlu, Tel., Doliohos eat* 
jang. 

Bodo, ^ndaga, Hind., Lager- 
stroemia lanceolata. 

Bodanta ohettu, Tel., Bauhinia, $p, 

Boda taram, Tel., Sphnraathus 
Indicus. 

Bodda ohettu, Tel. , Ficus glomerata* 

Boddama, Tel., Biyonia ^osa, 

Bodhi-drum, i. 403. 

Bodhisattwa Avalokiteswara, Twng- 
kba-ba, Josapbat. 

Bodingan Sumatran, Bridal. 

Bodo-pail-kura, Tel., Trianthema 
ohoordatum. 

Bogum wanlm Til.. Danciiw girla. 

Boiggiah of B. Mahratta Country. 
See Boyilla. 

Bois d’Aigle, FiL, Agalloehn wood. 
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BokAarA-^fMs, SlNOH., Qomphia 
anguttifoUa. 

Bokada, Clorodendron infer- 

tttnatum. 

Bo-ke-mai-ca, Bubm., Kydia oaly- 
oina. 

Bokhara. See Central Asia; Turke- 
itan. 

Bokhaii. See Aba Abdullah. 

Bokhena, Trl., Zapania nodiflora. 

Bokhi or Utimukta, DuKB., Hiptage 
madablota, 

Bokkudu, Tel., Hydroooiyle 
Aiiatica. 

Bokur, Mahr., Oordia Rothii. 

Bol.HiND.yBauamodendron myrrha, 
Myrrh. 

Boia^ BBNa., Paritiuxn tiliaceum. 

Bolandur, Oan.» Lagerstrodmia 

miorooarpa. 

Bole. See Ochre. 

Boleophthalmuf). See the Jamping 
Johnny. 

Bolintra*bolum» Tel., Myrrh. 

Bol siah, Pehs., Aloee. 

Boma-papata, Tel., Styloooryne 
Webera. 

Bombarimasa, Tel., Citrus deou- 
mana. 

Bombax gosaypium, Cochlospermum j 
goBsypium. I 

Bombax pentandrum, Eriodendron 
anfractuosum. 

Bombay blackwood, Cassia Suma- 
trana. 

Bombay Duck. See Bummalo : 
Fishes, 1116. 

Bomma kaohika, Tel., Costus 
speoiosua. 

Bomsu or Bunzu — Ra-khaing. 

Bonassus. See Copridffi. 

Bondar, Beno.^ Paradox urus mus* 
anga. See Yiverrid^e. 

Bondara, Maur., Lagerstreemia 
parviflora. 

Bongs of Bisaya, Areoa catechu. 

Bongu veduru,TEL., Bamboo. 

Bom Gulf. See Celebes. 

Bonta-clicmudu, Tel., Euphorbia 
antiquorum. 

Bontia germinans, Avicennia tomon- 
tosa. 

Bonze — Talapoin; Monastery; Monk. 

Booby, Sula fiber, S. piscator. 

Boohora>gMS, Sinqh., Dipterooar* 
pus hispidus. 

Boomerang. See Armour, 163. 

Boondi. See Hindustan, 80. 

Bora-chung, Bhot., Qround-fisb. 

Borassus gomutus, Arenga saccha- 
rifera. 

Boratu, Sind., Pollen of Typha 
olephantina. 

Borbaoha, Hind., Leopard. 

Kori, Malay, Croton tiglium. 

Burz, PuaUTU, Capra mgagrus. 

Bos. See Bovidss; Bubalus; Qa* 
vieus ; Zebu. 

Bostan afroz. Hind., Ainarantus 
oruentus. 

Botakadandi, Tel., Nauolea parvi> 
flora. 

Botku, Tel., Hemigymma Mac- 

kodU. 

BotrylUdm —Tunioatn. 

Bottabenda,TEL.,AbutilonIndicum. j 

Bottle gourd, Lagenaria vulgaris. 

Bottu kuru, Tel., Cordia polygama. 

Boue baya*za, Jfixooecaria mUocha, 

Houide princes. See KhaUfah. 

Bowoliee of Bombay, Flaoourtia 
sapida. 

Bos, Pees., Capra segagrus. 

Bozandan, HiND.^ Asparagus race- 1 
moiiis. ' 


Boz gand, Hind., Galls of Pistaoia 
terobinthus. 

Bra, Prau, Bsno., Chenab, Ere- 
murus spectabilis. 

Brah, Bras, Broa, Rhododendron, $p, 

Brahmachari. See SanyasL 

Brahmadurbha, Sansk., Ligusti- 
cum alowan. 

Brahmakund, i 437, Brindaban. 

I Brahmanical caves. See Architec- 
ture, 144. 

Brahman manufacture, i. 433. 

Brahmany goose, Casaroa rutila. 

Brahmaoy late, Haliastur Indicus. 

Brahmaputra— Jamuna ; Rivers. 

Brahmari mari, Tel., Clerodendron 
serratum. 

Brahu maricha, Sanbk., Cayenne 
pepper. 

Bramadondu, Tam.,. Argemone 
Mexicana. 

Bramble, Blackber^, Rubus. 

Bramha rakshasi, TAM., Fouroroya' 
cantala. 

Bramia Indica, Herpestris monniera. 

Brami, Sarcostigma brevistigma. 

Brami 8homlutaBBMa.,Saroostemma. 

Brari, Breri, Kash., Ulmus cam- 
pcatris. 

Bras, Bros, Karma bres, Sutlej, 
Buckwheat. 

Bras, Malay, Oryza sativa. 

Braunai of Borneo. 

Brazil gooseberry, Phy sails somni- 
fera. 

Brazil wood, Csesalpinia sappan. 

Bread-fruit, Artooarpus hirsutus. 

Brej-pam, lliND., Eider down, fine 
wool. 

Bren, Bran, Kabh., Ulmus erosa. 

Breri, Hind., Querous annulata. 

Bros, Hind., Fagopyrum esoulcn- 
turn. 

Bridelia patula, Cluytia patula. 

Bridge. Sec 3 hula. 

Brihatchitra, Hind. Cassia sophora. 

Brinj, Pekb., Hind., Husked rioo. 

Brinjal, Mad -apple, Solanum melon- 
gena. 

British India Index, See after 
this General Index. 

Broach, the ancient Baragoza. See 
Pandiya. 

Brog. See Drok. 

Bromelia ananas, Ananas sativus. 

Broonga malagum, Oil. See Oils. 

Brosimum. Bee Cow Tree. 

Brown hemp of Bombay, Ambari. 

Brownies. See Yaksha. 

Brug-pa— T8ong-kha-ba,Hung-Kiao. 

Bruguera dccandra, Coriops Rox- 
burghianus. 

Brush-turkey, Talegalla lathami. 

Bryonia grandis, Coccinea Indica. 

Bua-alu, Mtmiuesas, Sandal-wood. 

Bu-Ali-Sina. See Abu All. 

Bu-ambilla gas, Singh., Antidesma 
paniculata, 

Bua-nan-ka, Malay, Artocarpus 
iutegrifoliuB. 

Buang Pass. Boo Borondo. 

Buansa, Him., Cuou rutilans. 

Buaza, Buwtusa, Malay, Crocodile. 

Bubalo, Arad., Alcephalus bubaUs ? 

Bubolo, Singh., Coral. 

Bubroma guazuma, Guazumatomen- 
tosum. 

Buckchi, Hind,, Purple Fleabane. 

Buckolee, Hind., Ixora bandhuoa. 

Buckthorn, Hippophae salicifolia^ 

Buckum, Pbre,, Pterooarpus Santa- 
linuB. , ^ 

Buckwheat, F(mopyrum osculentum. 

Buda-darmee, Tel., Oareya arborea. 

Budoreni, Tel., Capparis divaricata. 
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Budda-kakara, Tel., Cardiosper- 
mum halicacabum. 

Bud-da-tha-ra-na, Burm., Canna 
Indica. 

Buddha Gaya. See Gaya. 

Buddha’s coooanut, SterouUa alata. 

Buddhist canon, fitoe Kanishka. 

Buddhist oaves. See Architecture, 
144. 

Budha, Ikshwaku. 

Budide gummadi, TkL,, Benincaaa 
cerifera. 

Budorcas taxicolor. See Taldn. 

Buffalo. See Bovid», 426 ; Bubalus 
arni ; Gaveus gaurus. 

Bug. See Coffee Planting, 772-73 ; 
Insects. 

Bu-ghyee-phyoo, Bubm., Cleroden- 
dron viscosum. 

Bugi, People of Celebes. 

Buglas. kee Philippine. 

Bug-trora of Bomoay, Tecoma un- 

> dulata. 

Buhuari, Hind., Cordia myxa, 
C. latifolia. 

Bui, Kanora, Gphelia alata. 

Bui, Singh., Bui-mung, Hind., 
Ajachis hypogea. 

Bui choti, Hind., Anabasis multi- 
flora ; Bui kalan. Panderica pUosa. 

Buineb, Bekg., Flacourtia sapida. 

Buinplial, HiND., Tuber oibenum, 

Bujlo, Kapfi, Ravi, Oreoseris lanu- 
ginosa. 

Bujoor, Batool, BlNO., Corypba 
elata. 

Bukayun, Hind., Melia semper- 
virens. 

Bukbur, Arab., Cathartocarpus 
fistula. 

Bukboor, Dekh., Cordia myxa. 

Bukkur. See Rohri. 

Bukoki, Hind., Serratula anthcl- 
mintica. 

Bukur-Kohani, Bokhara, Apricot. 

Bulbine Asiatica, Crinum Asiatioum. 

Bulbul ebashm. Hind., a pattern 
produced in weavmg. 

Bulgaria. See Finn. 

Bulghar, Pers., a sort of leather. 

Buli, Hind.> Sterculia urens. 

Bull of Siva, Hindu, 65 ; Nandi. 

Bulla, Dukh., Terminalia bellerioa. 

Bulla. See Phylactery. 

Bullar (black-seeded), Bom., Lablab 
vulgoro. 

Bullock heart, Auona reticulata. 

Bully tree, Aebras 8a])ota. 

Bulpain, Tam., Tel., Soap-stone. 

Bulrush, Cat*8-tail, Eng., Typha 
angustifolia. 

Bultistan or Balti — Iskardo, 

Bulu-gass, SiNuu., Terminalia bel- 
lerica. 

Buluug, Jav., Eucbeuma spinosum. 

Bu-mai-za. BuRM.,Albizzia stipulata. 

Bum-Buklesir. Hot Springs, 113; 
Mineral Springs. 

Bu-mee-gass, SiNOH., Totranthora 
Koxburghii. 

Bummalo. See Bombay Duck ; 
Fishes, 1116. 

Bun, Arab., Coffee berry. 

Bun, Sutlej, Amygdalus Persioa. 

Buna, Hind., Acacia speoiosa. 

Buna of Kaghan, Albizzia odorat- 
issima. 

Buna, Kash., Platanus orientalis. 

Bund, Hind., a drop, a spot, a 
spotted cotton fabric. 

Bundaru, Tel, Hymenodyetion 
exoelsum. 

Bundela. See Rajputs. 

Bundelkband. See Central India ; 
Feudatory ; Hindustan, 88. 
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Bunn-«happa, Ualav, Blumea 
htlwEinlftwk 

Bttnga-lawmiig, BIahb., Caryo- 
phyllus aromatious. 

Bunga^pala, Malay, Maoe. 

Btmgaraa-BeptilM. 

Bungo; Bmir-ttl-btinge, Ab., Hon* 
hlUM MOd. 

Bangka Kataa. See Katua, 

Bang'inai-sah, Bmuf^, Inga bige* 
mma. 

Ban}, Abab., Pbbs., HyosoiamuB 
niger. 

Banting. See EmbotiBlniB. 

Bonon moiriiu of BaTi, Fragaria 
Indioa. 

Banyiu Nan jio*-*JaMn. 

Bapariti, MALBAL.,^eBpe8]A popal* 
noa. * 

Bur, Bor^ Bori, SiNO., l^ha 
elephantina. 

Bur, Bnzb, Kapfi, Chenab, Oreo* 
8ori8 lanuginosa. 

Baraga, Tel., Eriodendron an- 
fraotuoaam, wmalia Malabarioa. 

Baratl Bee Pulati. 

Bur-buti, Hind., Doliohoa Sineiiaia. 

Buree, Patera, Biri, Sind., Bui- 
rushea. 

Buxgoond, Vurgoond, GuJ., Oordia 
latifolia. 

Barbel, Hind., Ovia nahura. 

Buria, Hind., a mat; Buiia baf, a 
mat-maker. 

Burial oeromonlea, Hindu, 68, 69. 

Burj, Hind, of Pangra, Betola 
bbojputra. 

Burja, Burija, Tbl., Hymeno- 
dyotion exoelaum. 

Bur • kal, OoND., Folia pardua, 
Panther. 

Burma. See Arehitecture, 148. 

Buro behuari, Hind., Oordia lati- 
folia. 

Buro-bet, Beno., Calamus fasoi- 
culatoa. 

Buro'koondo, Beno., Jaaminum. 

Buro-manoor, Beno., Lentil. 

Burong devata, AIalat, Paradise 
birds. 

Buroni chettu, Tel., Fious rubes- 
oens. 

Buro - rakto - komal, Beno. , Nym- 
phma rubra. 

Buro ritha, Beno., Sapindos emar- 
ginatus, ^p*nut 

Buro - ahaluk, Beno., Nymph»a 
pubosoens. 

Buro-sbial kanta, Beno., Argemone 
Mexioana. 

Burr of Harriana, Cymbopogon 
lanwer. 

Burrof bay of Simla, Folia unoia. 

Baraera aerraia. Idea Indioa. 

Bursunga, Hind., Bergen Kbnigii. 

Burubu, MALAi^pioes. 

Boru^ manu, Til., Bombas Mala- 
bart ffu m. 

Bond, Bxvo., Artoeai^ua lacoodia. 

Bttrumb, Ha^, Amoora Lawii. 

Burondie, Sahek., Oelosia slbida. 

Burun-jaaif-i-kobi, Aite- 

mlaia. 

Buruq, Tonkar, Abab., Borax. 

Bora - ahunti, Beno., BottbaslUa 
oxeltata. 

Bonit— Kiti^iiz, Turkestan. 

Burata, Binqh., Cbloroxylon Saiet* 
enia. 

Buaairu, SufOH., Prenma lomen* 
tosa. 

Bttsb quay, Perdloala, ». 

Budi rat, Golunda IBli^ti. 

Busi, TgL*, Vitex arbotea. 

Bnaao, Abo dapaneae Buddhist priMt. I 


Buta-i-Hiswak, Hind*, Astragalua 
multioeps. 

Butalli, VendalU, Tam., Givottia 
rottleriformis. 

Butan Kooaam, Sanbk., Aniao- 
melca Malabarioa. 

Btt-ta-yat, Bubm., Afigioeras frag- 
nns. 

Bati ka Moohka, Ohbnab, Boletus 
igniarios. 

But-kale, Batoola, BiMO., Cioor 
arietinum. 

But mogra, Hind., Jaaminum aam- 
bao. 

Butni sajji, Hind., Coarse soda. 

Butocera rubus, Coooanut tree 
beetle. 

Butonioa, Sylveatiis alba, Barring- 
tonia raoemoaa. 

Butru, Chenab, Fraxinus xanthoxyl- 
loidea. 

Batter of palm. oils. See Oila 

Butterfly family — Insects; Papilio- 
nidsB ; Ornitboptera Brookeaiin. 

Butt'hhee — Kurao. 

Button Quail, Turnix, 

Buttu Passalei Kirai, Tam., Basella 
oordifolia. 

Buwab-luvuug, Bau, Cloves. 

Buwab-nona, Malay, Anona squa- 
mosa. 

Bux of Sutlej, Capra Sibirica. 

BuEgar, a slave. 

Buzoor butu of Bombay, Cyoas 
ciroinalis. 

Bust katoona, Aba 9., Plantagi- 
naoett. 

Busr-ul-sbalat, Sbubil, Abab., Dill 
seed. 

Buzsard. tp, of Buteo, Polioniis, 
ArohiDutM, Perms. 

Byajainti, Hind., Besbania J&gyp- 
tiaca. 

Byakor, Bakur, Beno., Solonum 
Indicum. 

Byga. See Binjwar. 

By-it-zin, Burm., Antideama paui- 
culata. 

Byntu, Ohaughan stick. 


C 

Cabbage, Brassioa oleraooa. 

Cooalia sonchifolia, Emilia sonebi- 
folia. 

Cacatuinae, Cocatoos of Australia. 
Sea Birds ; Parrot. 

Caobar. See Boro. 

Caokay kalangu, Tam., Dioscorea 
alato. 

Caesha— Csbitija. 

Cactus Indious, Prickly pear. 

Cadamba joaminiflora, Guettarda 
speciosa. 

Caeudpinia bonduo, Guilandina bon- 
duo. 

Caastna. See Jetti. 

Caillea oinerea, Diobroataohya oin- 


erea. 

Cairo— -Kabira. 



Calabaab, Eng., LaMnaria vulgaris. 

Oaladium nvmpbseuotiam, Colooaaia 
nympbmfdlia. 

Oalamagroatia arenaris, Paanuna 
arenana. 

Oalamagroatia karka, Arundo karka. 

Calamarida)— Beptilaa. 

Oataadn. See Inaoii ; Weevils. 

Oaldero bnab, PandaBua odontia- 
slmua. 

Calf grata, Commelyna oommunia. 

Caliap minting. See Dyoa, 1000. 
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Oalidrla, Sanderling. See Boolo- 

p^de. 

Cmigula, a genua of silk-wonua. See 
Bombyoina, 412 ; Inaeota. 

Calinga. See Arobiteoture. 

Calla aromatioa, Homalonema aao- 
matioum. 

Calla oalyptrata, Coloosaia esoulenta. 
Calliobtbya. fishes; Walkiug Fishes. 
Calliope. SeeBi^a,222. 
ColUrboe. Hot Spring 111. 
Oallitria quadrivalvis. Wrua wood. 
Calodium Coobin-Chmense, Caaayta 
flliformia. 

Calooee of Sumatn— Bbea. 
Calosantbes Indica, Bignonia Indioa. 
Oalotea, w. See Blood • aueker; 
l^ptilea. 

Caltrops, Trapa bispinosa. 
Calumoao— lign-aloes. 
Colyptranthes oaryophyllifolia, Eu- 
genia oaryopbyllifolia. 

Camaebie pillu, Tam., Lemon grass. 
Cama ounma. See Cumbba. 
Oamari— Jaitwa. 

Cambodia temples. See Arclutoc- 
ture. 147. 

earners hay, Lemon ^rass. 

Gamers thorn, Alhagi maurorum. 
Camel thistle, Eobinops odiinatus. 
Camirium cordifolium, Aleurites 
triloba. 

Oaihujay tree oil. See Oils. 
Camunium Sinense, Aglaia odorata. 
Cana of Galilee— Kafir Kenna. 
Canals of Sind. See Hyderabad, 13S. 
Canarac. See Architecture, 147. 
Canary mss, Plialoris Canariensis. 
Canavalia obtusifolia, a sand-binding 
plant. 

Canebio pandu, Tbl., Solanum 
nigrum. 

Canuarum, Amorphopballus oam- 
panulatus. 

Candle-nut ti-ee, Aleurites triloba. 
Canjang kire, Tam., Basella alba. 
Cannibals. See Birbor ; Central 
Provinces. 

Canouj. See Cush. 

Canrew, Sottakla, Tam., Flsoourtia 
sepiaria. 

Canthium coronatum, Bandia. 
Cantbium parviflorum, Webera 
tetrandra. 

Cantor, Theodore. See Birds, 867. 
Caouana— Beptiles. 

Caoutchouc. SeoCastilloa; Coara; 

Hevea; Sipbonia elastica. 

Cape gooseberry, Physalis somnifera. 
Cax>e jasmine. Gardenia radioans. 
Caxiparis trifoliata, Cratseva Box- 
burghii. 

Ciipra. See Bovido), 425; Mam* 
malia. 

Capuloga, Puwar, 2£alay, Blettaria 
oardamomum. 

Capurji. Hind., Bixa orelUna. 
Caraoella. See Orfa. 

Carap or Carab butter. See Oils. 
Carapa Melaoconsis, K^looarpua 
granatum. 

Careaiu bulbosa, Paobyrhiaua aagu* 

Carcb^isb-Hlttite, 89. 

Cardiva Island— Karateevo Island, 
Cariari, Hind.. Metbonioa superba. 
Caries. See Blight; Uiedo caries. 
Caittumia— Kirman. 

Caroxylon Griilfitbii, yields barilla. 
Carpenter bee, Xylooopa tenuiaoapa. 
See Inseoti, 

Carpobalsamum. See Opobalaam. 
Oarpopbsga Forsteni. See Cittuia. 
Carpuramu, Tbl.. Caaipbor, 

Canira tegio CetuDotbri— P amdta 
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OaiyophTllug aronifttiottSt Ettgenia 
oaxyojmyllaia. 

Ouryomiu nacifon^Tonreyagrandis. 
Gaam kaia, Tsi;i.y Cuoumia tuber- 


Oaihew-nat tree, Anaoardium oeoi- 
dentate. 

Caapian. See Central Asia. 

Oaaaava plant, Janipba manibot, 
Hanihot aipi. 

Oaaaia fiatula, Oathartoearpua ftatula. 

Oaaaite dynaaW. See Babylonia, 218. 

OaMowariea. SeeDromaiua^Strutbi- 
onidtt. 

Oaaaaviam jpomiferum, Anaoardiom 

Caate. See Hindu, 74. 

Oaatiglionia lobata, Jatropha curcaa. 

CaatiUoa. See Oaoutohouo. 

Caatorenm— Civet, Jund Baduahtar. 

Catabeni or CebantiB. See Okelia ; 
Sea-Fort. 

Catappa, Malay, Terminalia 
eatappa. 

CataubMua. See Poneridn. 

Cat bean Ailurua fulgena. 

CaterpiUani. See Coffee Planting, 
774 ; Drepana ; Inaeots. 

Cathay— Kbitai 

Catodon maorooephalua, Cetacea, 
Wludw. 

Cat’s eye— Precious atones. 

Caucasians — Iranian races. 

Caucasus. See Imaus. 

Cauvory. Bee Canals; Coleroon; 
Kavery; Rivers. 

Cavamillea Philippensis, Diospyroa 
roabola. 

Cavaaa. See Kaw-was. 

Cavatum-piUu, Tam., Lemon graaa. 

Cave temples. See Buddhist Re- 
mains. 

Cawnee— Kani. 

Ceanothus Asiatious, Colubrina 
Asiatioa. 

Ceanothus paniculatua, Celaatrua 
paniculatua. 

Coara tree. See Caoutchouc. 

Cedar, Red cedar, Aorooarpua fraxi- 
nifoiiua. 

Cedar wood, Hymenodyotion exoel- 


stim. 

Cedrela odorata. Soe Cedar. 
Cedrus. See Conifene. 

Ceiba pentandra, Eriodendron an- 
fractuosum. 

Celebes. Seo Ardiipelago, 138, 139. 
Cdla. Seo Rori BaroUi. 

Celosia nodiflora, AUmannia nodi- 
flora. 

Oeltii Caocaaica. 

Cemiostoma fly. See Coffee Plant- 
ing, 776. 

Chmtral India. See £011 Traota; 

Hindustan, 77, 82. 

Central India Horae. See Armiea, 
169. 

Central Provinoes. See Coal, 752 ; 
Hindustan, 82. 

Cepa aylvestria, Eurydea Amboin- 


Cephalanthua pilulifer, Naudea par- 
viflora. 

Oeramiacen— Sea-weeds. 

Cerapterus. See Pauaaidn. 

Oeraana oomuta, Prunua padus. 
Cerbexa frutiooaa, Calpioarpum 
Roadbttighii 
Cerbura. See Yama. 

ffae radl* 


Oeriivnk sai^rxa, the Axuua pheasa^ 
Oevoxytua laoeratua. See luaeota; 
Phaama. 

Cervua Ayietotdie, the Samhur. 


Cervua hippdaphus, Rusa Arlsto- 
telis. 

Cervua pordnus, Hog-deer. 

Cesar Frederioh, a merchant of 
Venice of the 16th century, who 
wrote of Tenasserlm. 

Cesara and Cetaca. flowers men- 
tioned in a story about Krishna. 

Cesarian era of Antioch, was estab- 
lished there in celebration of 
Cosaar’a victory at Pharsalia, a. A.c. 

Cestraodon Philippi!, the Port Jack- 
son dogfish, usually 3 to 4 feet 
long. 

Cetacea. See Delphinida); Sirenia; 
Whales. 

Cetraria Islandica. Iceland moss. 

Cetus macrocephaltts. Cetacea. 

Ceylon moss, Plocaria Candida, Sea- 
weeds. 

Chabai, Cbabe, Malay, Capsicum. 

Chabai jawa, Malay, Ohavica Rex- 
burgbii. 

Chaberos, the Cauvery. 

Cbabina, Hind., Paired gram or 
maise. 

Ohabuk. Churi, Panj., Hiptagc 
inadablota. 

Chabutra, Hind., a raised platform. 

Chachiyon of Kangra, Rhododendron 
arboreum. 

Chachundi, Hino., Sorecidas. 

Ohachya, Hind., Coarse silver. 

Ohadr, Hind., a sheet, a dam, a 
scarf. 

Chietodon rostratus, the Archer fish. 

Chogai, Desert district of Baluchis- 
tan. 

Chagal-banti, Ubrun, Bbng., Dfemia 
extensa. 

Chagharcai. Seo Afghanistan. 

Ohagul, Hind., a leather water- 
bottle. 

Chagul khuri, Benq., Ipomoea pes- 
capros. 

Chi^l nudi, Benq., Sphsranthus 
hirtus. 

Chagul -pati, Beno., Cynoctonum 
pauoiflorum. 

Chah, Pebb., a well; Chalii, land 
irrigated from wells. 

Chah, Pebb., Six; Chah mabidar. 
Farm - servants hired for six 
months. 

Chahal Dukhtar. See Opian. 

Chahil or Chahira— Rajputs. 

Chahl minor. See Perse|wlis. 

Chahuman or Chauhan— Rajputs. 

Cbai-bin, Khyal, Bukm., Semocaii>us 
anacardium. 

Chailohalira, Hind., Parmolia cham- 
chadalis. 

Chai-ma-pok, Bubm., Lead. 

Chaitanya. Seo Hindus, 62 ; 
Khurdha ; Pran-pralap. 

Chaitya. See Architecture, 143 ; 
Ch<M-ten; Dungten. 

Chak, Hind., a cirde or marked-off 
plot. 

Chakma. See Chittagong. 

Chakor, Caooabis ohukor. 

Chakotra, Hind., Citrus deoumana. 

Chakowar, Hind., Cassia obtusif olio. 

Chakrankatam. See Hindu, 60. 

Chakravarti or Chuckerbutty. 

Chakra varti kura, Tel., Chenopo- 
dium album. 

Chakaoo, Hind., Cassia absus. 

Chakunda, Hind., Cassia tora. 

Chakuri, OOND., Plotua mdano- 
gaster, 

Ohalai of Jhelum, Junipenis excelsa. 

Cba-lan-ga-da, Bubm., Ptorocarpua 
Xndicua. 


Chalava mirrialu, Til., Cubebs. 

Chaldaea, See Babylonia, 218 ; 
Burial Customs, 617. 

Challa, Hall dasul. Can., Lager- 
stroemia reghue. 

Challa, Pillitoga, Tbl., Asparagus 
raoemoaua. 

Chalo-dhona, Ubiya? Erytbrina In- 
dica. 

Ohalonwa, Bbab, Sutlbj, Populua 
oiliata. 

Chalta, Hind., Dillenia spedoaa. 

Ohalukya— Kaliani. 

Chama, Bhoy, Hordeum oodeate. 

Chamach - baza. Hind., Platalca 
leucorodia. 

Obama kuru, Tbl., Colooaaia anti- 
quorum. 

Chamandi pu, Tam., Camomile. 

Ohamanti, Tbl., Ohryaanthemum 
Roxbutgbii. 

Chamar, Uhor, Leather-workers. 

Chamaree, Mahb., Premna integri- 
folia. 

Chamba Brahmana, i. 433. 

Cbambara, Mahb., Premna tomen- 
tosa. 

Cbambeli, Jati, Hind., Jaamlnum. 

Chambra of Ravi— Artemisia. 

Chameleons. Seo Rratilea. 

Oham-gadal, Hind., Pteropus bats. 

OhamisBoa nodiflora, AUmannia 
nodiflora. 

Chamkat, Hind., Desmodium tilin- 
folium. 

Chamois, Nemorrhoedus Qoral. 

Chamomile, Anthemis nobilis. 

Champ, Taspu, Cubnab, Alnus 
nitiua. 

Champa, Beno., Michdxa ohampaca. 

Champa nuteya, Beno., Amarantua 
polygam UB. 

Champa of Kashmir. See Suttoo. 

Chamra— Charmi, Parchment. 

Chamra-irak, HiND., a kind of 
leather. 

Chamror, HxND., Ehretia aspera. 

Ohamuna, Hind., Edible roots of 
Cyi^rus bulbosua. 

Chamimda. See Sakta. 

Chainyari, Hind., Prunua puddam. 

Chanaka, TiL., Cioer arietiuum. 

ChaiKikya. See Chandragupta. 

Ckanuy kalangu. Malbal., Taoca 
pinnatifida. 

Chandan, Hind., Santalum album; 
Lai cliundau, Ptorocarpua Santa- 
liiius. 

Chaudai-cc, BOMUAY, Paopbocarpus 
tctragonolobus. 

Cbandel, Hind., Antiaria innoxia. 

Chandel. See Rajputa. 

Chaiuli. See Palliwal. 

Chsndiari? Bbng., Leptoptilos 
Javanioa. 

Chnndika, Sakta. 

Chandu^ Panj., Totranthera Rox- 
burghii. 

Chandnee, HlND., Calonyction Box- 
burgliii, 

Chandoo. See Opium. 

Chandra, Bbng., Ophioxylon aer- 
pentinum. 

Chandra Drona, the Baba Booden 
Hills. 

Chandragiri. See Byayanagar. 

Chimdra-iK>da, Tbl., Argyruia qpo- 
oioea. 

Chandras, Hind*, Copal. 

Obandravansa. See Pandu. 

Chandropterygii. See Fisbes. 

Cbandttso. See Clothing, 748. 

Chang, Hind., a beer of Spiti. 

Chonga. See Cloths. 

Cbang-ohau-ftt, CbiN., Camphor. 
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Ohuig-kwo-tH'diu, Ohih.i Oaihar. 
tpcaipus fiftula. 

Chittgla, Tbl., Auoklandia oostiui. 

Ohanglo. See Bhutan. 

Ohangtbam, a wool. 

Ohaoguof l^bet, alio Ohankodi of 
Kamaon, Oanii lank er, white wolf. 

Chani, TXL.» Adenantnera aouloata. 

phaniari-dhauk, Bsno., Leptoptiloa 
axgala. 

Chanjanwale. Tb.*Ind., Aiparagui 
Panjabenili. 

Ohanna, Hind.» Oicer a^^tinum. 

Ohannan of Chenab, Popului alba. 

Ohanoo, Bhadooni, Bbno.| Apium 
involttoratum. 

Ohaori gao, Poephara gnudeni. 

Chapa janna, Tbl.» Ptah roe. 

Chaplaaha, Hind., Artoearpui 
ohaplaaha. 

Ohaptalia goaiypina, Oreoierii la- 
nuginosa. 

Char, also Chargodar, Hind., Vale- 
riana WalUchlana. 

Chara, Hind., Fodder. 

Charaohi, Txl. , Qrewia tilisefolia. 

Charadrinss. See Birds ; Plover. 

Chara kanda, Txl., Colooaaia nym- 
phsBffifolia. 

Cnaran, See Parainath. 

Oharandas. See Hindus, 62. 

Char angli, Hind. , Bouoeroiia edulis. 

Chara pappu, Tix., Buchanania 
latifolia. 

Cbarati, Sansk., lonidium luffru- 
tioosum. 

Charaz, Charaa, Dukh., Bustard. 

Cbargh, Hind., Falco sacer. 

Chari, Pushtu, Quercus ilex. 

Charkhi, Kabul ulk. 

Cbarkre of Kavi, Hornbeam. 

Char-mughz, Purs., Walnut. 

Charon’s fee — Kadho>Akha. 

Charrah, Arab., Lagenaria vulgaris. 

Charaa, Hind., a skin of land, a 
leather bucket. 

Charvaka. See Mitnansa. 

Chasa, Hind., Opium, Poppy. 

Chasa. Sc !0 Kisan. 

Chasarfo, Hind., a yellow earth of 
Spiti. 

Chasmak, Furs., Cassia absus. 

Chatera, Hind., an embosser or 
chaser of silver and gold work. 

Chaterni, Hind., Rhamnus pur- 
pureus. 

Cbatin. Bung., Alstonia scholaris. 

Chat-khatai, Hind., Solanum zan* 
thocarimm. 

Chatni, Hind., a condiment. 

Chatra, HiND., Leucas cephalotes. 

Chair go putr<— Hindus, 68. 

Chatta inatta,Garaga, Tel,, Gardenia 
gummilera. 

Chaitri, H ind., Agaricus cami>esiris. 

Chatur-bbuja, UiND., the four- 
armed divinity. 

Chaub^. Soo Brahmans, 431. 

Chau-chu, Chau-ch’un, Chun-ohu, 
CiUN., Ailantus gUndulosus. 

Chaughan, Hind. See Hookey. 

Chaunan. See Desert ; Kajputs. 

Cbaulai, Hind., Seed of Amaranins 
frumentaoeus. 

Chaularaya, NuP., Borax. 

Chaulmoogra, Hind*, Pub., Gyno- 
oardia odorata. 

Chaumukh. See Palitana. 

Ohaunoh. Mineral Springs. 

Chauni ajwaln. Hind., deome pen- 
taphylia. 

Cliautiro, SxND., Doliohos Slnonse. 

Chaupan Pat Kashmir } Pahal 

Ohau'singha, Hind., Tetraeoroi 
quadriooniii. 


Chavalapuri kada, TBl., Andro- 
graphis eohioides. 

Ohavannesia esoulenta. See Caout- 
chouc. 

Chavioa betel, Piper betle. 

Chavioa Boxburghii, Piper longum. 

Chaw, a small tribe in Arakan. 

Chawtl, Hind., Oryia sativa, Rice. 

Chawa-paaau, Tbl., Amoora rohi- 
tuka. 

Chawat, By., Chenopodium viride. 

Chawat, Malay, a garment, clothing 
from the waist. , 

Chiya, Bung., MrvLtk lanata. 

Cha^u-ka-yoe, Bubb., Amoora 

Chaya ireru, Tbl., Chay root. 

Cheddulu. TxL., White ants. 

Cheer. See Pheasant. 

Cheeta Meena. See Meena. 

Chega gadda, Tel., Vangueria 
spinosa. 

Cheirouectes, the frog fish. 

Cheiroptera. See Bats ; Mammalia ; 
Pteropodidae. 

Chelat pipal, Bxno., Stillingia 
sebifera. 

Chelmeri, Hind., Ciooa distioha. 

Ohelmon rostratus. See Archer Fish; 
Chaetodon ; Fishes, 1115. 

Chelonidn. See Beptiles. 

Chema, Chamakura, Txl., Oolocasia 
antiquorum. 

Ohem-mara, hlALEAL., Amoora rohi- 
tuka. 

Chena— Puna Kad. 

Oheud potla, Patola, Tbl., Triohos- 

^ anthes ououmerina. 

Chengiz. See Khanbalig ; Orgauj. 

Chenki, Malay. Cloves. 

Chenna, Guj., Uicer arietinum. 

! Ohennee chin too, Tkl., Celastrus 
emarginatus. 

Chepang. See Haiyu ; Kusunda. 

Cheppu tataku, Txl., Asarum 
Europieum. 

Ckera, Hind., Tholaotmm folio- 
losum. 

Chera of hlalabar. Beo Pandya. 

Glierombola, Port., Cicca distieba. 

Cheroli, C]i£NAB,Prunus Armeniaoa. 

Cherrapunji, Khassia. 

Cherrug, Hind., Falco sacer. 

Cheru. See Gorakhpur; Serpent- 
worship. 

Cheru pinnai, Tail, Calophyllum 
calaba. 

Chess. See Chacb. 

Chestnut, Pavia Indica, Caatanea,Sf). 

Chetakum, Txl., Chickrassia tabu- 
laris. 

Ohetippa, Tbl., Hymenodyciion 
excefsum. 

Che-Tung'Teng. See Boats, 400. 

Oh’hatisgarb. See Central Pro- 
vinces. 

Cb’hoto-pan-cbuli, Bxno., Villarsia. 

I Ohibhali. Sec Kashmir. 

Chichiiiga, Hind., Tricbosanthes 
anguina. 

Chichli. See Feudatory. 

Obichri, Sutlej, Plectranthua ru- 
gosus. 

Ohichru, Hind., Himalayan nettle. 

Chiohua, Sankomr, Gond., Albizsia 
odoratissima. 

Chick-pea, Oicer arietinum. 

Chieolee, Bbng., S]>onia orientalis, 

Chiha, Hind,, a haul bridge. 

Cbihaeo or Chihanee^ Hind. See 
Obiwana; Hindu Cremation Place. 

Cbib-ohoh-yoh, Chin. , Peeonia rubra. 

Ohih-kiau, OBim., Lae. 

Ohih-ku,Ki-ku-tsie, OHIN.,Hoveiiia 

dulcl*. 


Ch*ih-shuh, Cbin., Atraotylodei 
rubra. 

Ohih-tan, Tsie-tan, Chin*, Ptero- 
carpus Santalinui. 

Oh’ih-t’u, Chin., Oobre. 

Chijla, Chuj, Kanqba, Fraxinus 
xanthozylloides. 

Chikankarl, Hind. , Embroidery. 

Chikara. Hind., Gazella BennettiL 

Chikati manu, Txl., Mesua Box- 
burghii. 

Ohi-kaya, Mahb., Aoaoia rugata* 

Chiki, Jhbluh, Buxus sempervireni. 

Chi-kiah-hwa, Chin., Lawsonia 
inermis. 

Ohikonadi, Tbl., Cadaba Indioa. 

Chikri, Hind., Buxus Kepalenaii. 

Chil orOhir, HiND.,FinuBlongifolia. 

Chil, Hind., Milvui govinda. ^ 

OhUah, Hind., Casearia tomentoea. 

Chflaoni, Hind., Current coins. 

Ohil-binj,DuKH^ Fruit of Stryohnos 
potatorum. ^ 

Ohil-chil, Sil, Hind., Oeloiia argen- 
tea. 

Chilgoza, Afghan, Pinus, sp* 

Chilgoza, Hind., Edible nute of 
cones of Pinna Gerardiana. 

Chili of Cbilas, Juniperus exoelsa, 
J. arborea. 

Chilka dudugu, TxL., Pdyalthia 
cerasoides. 

Chilla ginja chettu, TXL., Stryobnoi 
potatorum. 

Chilla jaidar, HlND., a silk of 
Bokhara. 

Ohilloor, Kilgatch, HiND., Ciesal- 
pinia sepiaria. 

Chilrai, Hind., Piteea Webbiana, 
P, pindrow. 

Ohilu nutiya, Bxno., Amarantus 
Iiolygonoides. 

Ohi mu, Chin., Anemarbena aspho- 
deloidoH. 

Ohiiniu'udu, Txl., Cadaba Indioa. 

China. See Aborogincs; Boate; 
Botany ; Coal ; Coins ; Com- 
merce ; Food ; Hill Tracts ; Hot 
Springs ; Languages ; Literature. 

China grass, Kng., Boohmeria 
nivea, Rhea. 

China naringi, Beng., Triphasia 
trifoliata. 

China root, Smilax Chiuensis. 

Ohinar, Hind., Platanus orientalis. 

Ohindagu, Tbl., Albizzia stipulata. 

Chindeo. See Jain. 

Chinese Tartary. See Central Asia. 

Chinghar, HiND. , Paradoxurus 
bondar. 

Ching-ju, Chin., Manna. 

Ching-pa. See Knkhyen. 

Cbin-laang, CHIN., Kaglo-wood. 

Chinik, Malxal., Acacia rugata. 

Chinjara, Hind., Leptoptiloa Java- 
nioa. 

Chinua avagooda vayroo, Tbl., 
Tricbosanthes inoisa. 

Ohinna botuku, Txl.) Cordia angua- 
iifolia. 

Ohinna iami, Txl., Acacia oinerea. 

Chinna kalabonda, Txl., Aloe liior- 
alis. 

Chinna nagi, Txl., Lageratroemia 
parviflora. 

Ohinna ranabheri, Tbl., Aniaomelea 
Malsbarica. 

Chinna vara-gogu, Til., Salvadora 
Persica. 

Ohin-pVlo, Chin., Oitrua betgamla, 

Chintamani. See Jain. 

Chinta-pundoo, Txl., Tamarind* 

Ohinvat nerotu, the Zoroaatrian 
bridge for souls. See Bridge. 

Ohipal, Hind., Dlmna erosa. 
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Chipi. Brot, ArotomyB hema- 
oholanus^ 


Ohippa - gaddi, Tel., Andropogon 
scnoenanthuB* 



cocoanut. 

Ohipuratige, Tel., OooouluaTiUosus. 

Ohir of Ohamba, Anpeniaoa vulgaris, 
Hind., Acacia Arabica, gum ; also 
Phasianus Wallichii. 

Ohiragadam, Tel., Batatas edulia. 

Obiranndra, Drendu, Beas, Adelia 
serrata. 

Obirauli, Hind., Bucbauania lati- 
folia. 

OhirayitfAgathotes oheray ta,Exacum 
tetragonum, Ophelia augustifolia. 

Chirohirj, Hind., Achyranthes 
aspera. 

Ohin benda, Tel., Sida cordifolia.' 

Chiri bikki, Tel., Oardonia gum* 
mifera. 

Chiri dudduga, Tel., Alphonaea 
lutea. 

Chiri malle, Tau., Jasminum. 

Chiriman, Sheriman, Tel., Ano* 
geissus latifolius. 

Chirimi, Choremin, Mai^ay, Cicca 
distioha. 

Chiriudi, Jarimu, Ravi, Acer cul* 
tratum. 

Chiri sanagalu, Tel., Ervum lens* 

Chirit murai, Malay, Caoutchouc. 

Chirmiti, Hind., Abrua ureoatorius. 

Chimdu, HiND., Elwodendrou 
diohotomum. 

Chirongia sapidi^ Buchanania lati- 
folia. 

Chironia centauroides. See Chiretta. 

Chiru of Tibet, Kemas Hodgsonii. 

Chiru dckku, Tam., Clcrodendron 
serratum, Gunta baringa. 

Chirugu, Tel., Caryota urona. 

Chiru nuii, Bkmo., Amarantus 
polygonoidcs. 

Chiru pala, Tel., Oxystelma escu- 
lentum. 

Chirwi, HiND., Dates, split and 
dried. 

Chit, Hind., Chintz, from Chintc 
drops ; Chit abra, cotton x>rint ; 
Chit patUi, a print woollen 
wrapi)€r ; Chit rah-dar, a striped 
cotton ; Chit bundri, spotted 
(bunda drop) ; Buti, sprigged ; 
Marpeeb, spriggled. 

Chita, Hind., Felis jubata. Leopard ; 
Felis pardus, Panther. 

Chita-bansa of Panjab, IiiomoBa 
turpethum. 

Chitai, Hind., Axis maculata. 

Chitikeswaram, Tam., Poinciana 
data. 

Ohiti mirak, HiND., lleliotropum 
brevifolium. 

Ohitli benda, Tel., Pavonia odoruta. 

Chitoatra, Hind., Marlea begoni- 
foua. 

Chitra, Hind, of Him,, Berberis 
aidstata. 

Chitra, Hind., Plumbago Europoa. 

Chitra of Hazara. Staphylea emodi. 

Ohitrali. See Afghanistan. 

Chitra -mul, Hind., Thalictrum 
foUoloBum. 

Ohitta amudam, Tel., Castor-oil. 

Ohittabuti, HiNp., Abelia triflora, 

Chittagong wood, Chickrassia tabu* 
laris. 

Chitta yelka, Tel., Leggada lopida. 

Chittee jeti, Tam., Marsdenia tena* 
oitsima. 

Chitti ankudtt, Tel., Wrightia 
iincioria. 


Ghittra malum, Tbl., Plumbago 
Zeylanica. 

Chitur mul, DUKH., Plumbago 
Zeylanica. 

Chinn. Sec Kawan. 

Chi van amelpodi, Maleal., Ophi- 
oxylon serpentinum. 

Chiviki velama, Hagulu, Tel., 
Eleusine coraoana. 

Chloroxylon dupada, Yateria Iiidioa. 

Ohloroxylon Swietenia, Swietepia 
chloroxylofl. 

Choaspes. Bee Kerkhah. 

Chob-China, HiKD., Smilax Chiu- 
enais. 

Ohob-i-pau, PERS., , Fothergillia 
involuorata. 

Chodtcii, Tib. See Diingten. 

Choka, Hind., Rumex vesicatoria. 

Ohoklu, Halashi, CHEN., Rhus sue* 
codanea. 

Cholay, Nepal, Capra tegagrus. 

Choli. See Bodice. 

ChoHa. See Jonakan. 

Chon, Hind., Omelina arborea. 

Chondrus crispus, Irish moss. 

Chonemorpha antidysenterica, 
Holarrhcna antidysenterica. 

Chong— Kariang. 

Chook, Hind., Salicornia Arabica. 

Choolai, Hind., Spinacia tetrandra. 

Obooneria, HiND., Antbistiria 
anathcra. 

Choora. Seo Deserts. 

Choo - taze, Chow - leen - ke. See 
China, 6S8. 

Chopada, Sumatban, Artocarpus 
integiifolius. 

Choppra, Cuenab, Adelia serrata. 

Ohor, Hind., Coriaria Nepalensis. 

Chora, Guj., Dolichos catjang. 

Chora of Simla, Angelica arch- 
angelica. 

Chora-kanla, HiND., Chrysoi^ogon 
acicularis. 

Clior Ganga. See Churang. 

Chosroes. See Khusru j Nowsher- 
wan. 

Ghuta buta, Hind., Abelia tritlora. 

Chota chand, HiND., Ophioxylou 
Borpentinurn. 

Chota dhaou. Hind., Grislea to- 
inentosa. 

Chota-kaiiwar, Ddkk., A loe litoralis. 

Cholo, liENt;., Loucas aspera. 

O’hoto-doodhi-luta, Bbng., Gyrn- 
nema sylvcstre. 

Choto Jam, Beno., Eugenia caryo- 
phylUfolia. 

Choto Bundhi, Bkno., Nymphsea 
cdulis.. 

Chough, Fregilus, sp., and Pyrrho- 
corax, sp. 

Chouk inaram, Tam., Oasuarina 
equisotifolia. 

Ohoulam. Seo Hindu, (>6. 

Choung'tha, a tribe on the Koladyn. 

Cliowli, Choli, Dukh., Portulaca 
<iuadriflda. 

Cbowlu, Dukh., Dolichos Sinensis. 

Ohowra, Can.? Erinooarpus Nim- 
monii. 

Chowree or Kureo, Oeriops Candol- 
leana. 

Chow-eingha, Hind., Tetraceros 
(juadrlcornis. 

Christians. Seo Cochin ; Philip- 
pines, 200 ; Roman Catholic. 

Christians of St. John— Sabiean. 

Chrysoberyl. Seo Precious Stones. 

Ohrysorrhosa, River of Damascus. 
Seo Barrada. 

Ohu, Tib., Water; Scythian, ku ; 
Assyrian, hu ; Greek, eu. 

Oh’u, Chin., Ash tree. 
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Ohudar. See Iliyat. 

Ohude. See Finn. 

Ohuen-choh, Chin, Pseonia rubra. 

Oh*uen*kung, Chin., Levisticum, sp, 

Ch*uon*tBiau, Chin., Xanthoxylon 
alatum. 

Chuen wu-tu, Wu-fu, Chin., 
Aconitum Slnense. 

Chu-fen. Hung'tan, Chin., Minium. 

Ohuguni. See Kafir. 

Chun, Chin., Bamboo. 

Ohuha mar, HiND. . Buteo canescens* 

Chuhara, HIND. ,PncBiuxdactylif era. 

Ohuhat, HiNb., sp. of owls, owlets. 

Ohuh-yeh-ts’ai, Chin., Commelyna 
polygama. 

Ohui, Pushtu, Fyrus communis. 

Chu-ka-teng. See Boat, 400. 

Ohukha, Khatta - mitha. Hind., 
Oxalldacese. 

ChU'kin, Fuh-sang, Chin., Hibisoui 
rosa Sinensis. 

Chuko. Hind., Rumex acetosa. 

Chukri, Hind., Rheum palmatum. 

Cbukul xnara, Oak., Aoaoia elata. 

Chulai, Hind., Amarantus poly* 
gamus. 

Chu-lan, Chin*, Chloranthus in- 
couspicuus. 

Chulohilhera, Borrera ashneh, l>jres. 

Chulla chare. Hind., Sypheotidis 
auritUB. 

Chulu, Him., Prunus Armeniaca. 

Ohu-ma, Chu, Chin., China grass, 
Rhea. 

Ohumatipati, Hind., P apyrus dohis* 
cens. 

Obumiori, Amulguch, Cerasus pud« 
dura. 

Chumli sag, Bknq., Anuurantus poly* 
gamus. 

Chunain, Chuna, Hind., Quicklime. 

Chunar, Hind., Pers., Platanus 
oricntalis. 

Chunday-kai, Tau., Solanum pubes- 
cens. 

Ohuudul, Hind., Lepuranda sac* 
cidora. 

Chungi, Cliar-ungli, Hjnd., Boucer* 
osia aucheri. 

Cbung-pch-lah, Chin., Wax inseot. 

Ch’ungwei, Chin., Leonurus Sinen- 
sis. 

Chunni maram, Tam., Acalypha 
betulina. 

Ch’un-shu, Ohu-pi, CiiiN., Cedrela 
odorata. 

Ohunu, Beas, Syringa. 

Ohuppati ki baji, Dukh., Marsilea 
quo^rifolia. 

Chui>ri alu, Beno., Hind., Dioscorea 
globosa. 

Chura. See Tirah. 

Ohurangada— Pandu. 

Churi-ki-bhaji, Dukh., Amarantus 
campestris. 

Churi aaroch, Salt Range, Aspar- 
agus Paujabensis. 

Ohuaara, Bhot, Lutra leptonyx. 

Ohu-sha, Shin-sha, Chin., Cinnabar. 

Cliushal. Hot Springs, 111, 112. 

Ohu-tan, Chin., Polypoms. 

Ohuti, Sutlej, Asparagus Panjab* 
ensis. 

Ghutia Nagpur. See Jashpur ; 
Oraon. 

Ohutra, Beno. , Plumbago Zeylamoa. 

Ohtt-ya-tsau-kiah, Chin., Oledit* 
sohia Sinenris. 

Ohu-yu, Hwa-yu, Chin., Lard. 

Gicoa disticha, Phyllant^diitiohua. 

Cieendia hyssoplfoUa, Adenoma 
hyssopifolia. 

Cieendia hyssopifolia. See Chiretta* 

Oiconia aloa-^torks. 
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CioonU calva, Leptoptilos JaYanica. 

Oioonia nudifrons, Leptoptilos ut- 
gala. 

Cinchona exoelsa, Hymenodyction 
oxoelsum. 

Cincinnurus regins. Paradise birds. 

Cinnabar. See Vermilion. 

Oinnyridio, Honey • sackers. See 
Birds. 

Circaetus gallioos, Serpent eagle. 

Circassia, Tcherkas. See i. 609. 

Ciroumambulation. See Tawwaf . 

Cissus quadrangolaris, VitU quad- 
lungularis. 

Citron, Citrus mediea. 

Citrus bergamia, lime. 

Citrus Japonica, Kum-Quat. 

Citrus Umonum, Lemon. 

Civet oats, Viverrinie. 

Clavellinidie. See Tunioaia. 

Clearing nut tree, Stryohuos pota* 
torum. 

Clothropsis nitida, Alnus nitida. 

Cleveland’s Settlomont, Pabaria. 

Clove pepper, Pimenta otficinalis. 

Clove tree, Caryopliyllus aromatious. 

Club-moss. See Lyoopodiaoew. 

dupea. See Hilsha ; Sable Fish. 

Cluj[wnia perforata. See Fishes, 

Cluytia spinosa, Bridelia snlnosa. 

Cuoculus Burmanni, Cyciea Bur- 
inanni. 

Cocculus cordifolius, Timospora cor- 
difolia. 

Cocculus Indicus, Anamirta oocou- 
lus. 

Cocculus p^natus, Columba root. 

Coccus iliois. See Kermes. 

Cochin. ScoFeudatory: Hindustan, 
81. 

Cockroach, Blatta orientalii. 

Cook sacrifice. Sec Borneo. 

Cockscomb, Cclosia argentea. 

Cockup, Lates calcarifer. 

Codaga pala, Maleal., Conessi bark. 

Coffee leaf disease, Hemileia vasta- 
trix. 

Cohur Lake. See Lakes. 

Colbertia Coromandeliana, Dillenia 
^ntagyna. 

Colclian. See Ilajputs. 

Colenin. See Cauvery; Trichino- 
dy. 

cus s^iicatuB, Anisochilus carno- 
sum. 

Collcgal. See Coimbatore. 

Coloeasia esculenta, Oaladium cscu- 
Icutuin. 

ColocyiiUi, CiirulluH colocyntUus. 

Oolubridsb. Sec Jlcptiles. 

Colymbea cxcclsa, Araucaria oxcelsa. 

Coha oil. See Brassica camiiestris ; 
B. nanus. 

Oomatti kirc, Tait., Cclosia nodi- 
flora. 

Combretum purpureum, Poivrea 
coccinea. 

Commiphora Madapscartnsis, Bal- 
samouendron agaflooha. 

Comoro Islands. Sec Johanna. 

Conohodytes. See Crustacea. 

Conessi bark tree, AVrightia untidy- 
Hcnierica. 

Conocarpus acuminatus, Anogeissus 
aeuuiinatus. 

Convolvulus bfitatas. Batatas edulis. 

Convolvulus graudiflonui, Oalonyc- 
tioii graodifiorum. 

Cimvolvulus nil, Pharhliis nil. 

Convolvulus speciosus, Argyreia 
spcciosa. 

(Convolvulus tiirpcihuni, Iiiomcoa 
turiJcthum. 

Conysa cincrea, Vemonia ciuerca. 
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Conyza odorata, Blumea balsam- 
ifera. 

Coongilium, Tam., Bosin, 

Coot, Porphyrio poliooepkalus, 
FuUca atra. 

Copalm balsam, Liquidambar siyra- 
oiflua. 

Copal tree, Vaterla Indioa. 
Cop|)enmith, Me^laima ludlca. 
CoraL See Zoophyte. 

Coral tree, Ery thrina striota. 
Oorallinacee, ttoa- weeds. 

Corohorus olitorius, Jute. 
Cormorants, ip. of Qraculut. 

Comus sanguines, Cordia m^rxa. 
Corvus advciia, a rare white and 
black crow of Celebes. 

Corvus oorax, Kaven. 

Oorvus mouedula, Jaokdnw. 
Corypha umbraculifera. Talipot. 
Cossyphus Aucklandia, Pachak. 
Oostus Arabics, Pachak. 

Costus zerumbet, Alpinia nutans. 
Cottamalli, Tam., Coriander seed. 
Cotton tree, Eriodendinn anfrac- 
tuosum. 

Cotum barm, SXNOH., Coriander 
seed. 

Coucols, sp. of CentropUB. 

Couoh grass, £no., Tritioum ropens. 
Conlam. See Oovelong. 

Country gooseberry, Physalis angu- 
lata. 

Country raspberry, Kubus. 

Country walnut, Emo., AlouritoH 
triloba. 

Covilliam and Alfonso do Payva, 
Poi'tugal. 

Cow-dun^— Karshagni. 
Cow-saorifice, Gao-mcdlia. 

Cow - tree, Kiriaghuna, Gymnoma 
sylvestre. 

Crab. See Cancer ; Crustacea. 

Crab mungoos, Urva cancrivora. 
Crane. See Axdea. 

Crungaiiore or Kodungalur. 
Crassoccuhulum soncbifolia, Emilia 
sonebitolia. 

Cratasva uinrinelos, uEgle inarmelos. 
Cratuiva vallauga, Ferouia ele- 
pbantunu 

Crawfish, Paiinums. See Shrimp. 
Creed. See Kalainah ; Shraddbn. 
Creoi>ers, little birds of tho sub- 
family Certhitue. 

Crematogaster— Punerid&e. 

Cricket— Acbetu. Sco Insects. 
Cricula. See Bombyx, 411. 

Criiium nervosum, Euryclcs Am- 
boioensis. 

Crocodile. Seo lieptilcs. 

Crocus. Seo Dyes. 

Cromlech. Sec liurial Customs, 518. 
Cmps of Hiiidustun, 78. 
Crossoutilon. Seo PbuBionida;. 
Croialidtti. See Heptiles. 

Croton laocifemm,Kottlcralaocifcra. 
Croton Lawianus, Trigonostemon 
Lawianus. 

Croton sebifemm, Stillingia sobi- 
fern. 

Crosier molluscs, sp. of Spirula. 
Crusaders. See Jericho; Old Man. 
Osoina de Kotos, Kab-gyur, Tibet. 
Ctesipbon. See Babylonia. 

Cueboo, Hind., Coloeasia, sp. 
Cuehufiar, Hmx)., Baiihinia, 
Cuckows, ip. of the sub-family 
Coculime. Seo i^irtls. 

Cucumber tree, Averrboa bilimU. 
Cucumls aeutiingulus, Lufia feetida. 
CucumU citrullus, Citrullus cueur- 
bita, 

Oucuinis colocyntliis, Citrullus oolo- 
eyntbis. 


Cttoumis sativus, Caoumbor. 

Oucurbita c.erifera, Beninoasa oeri- 
fera. 

Cucurbita oitrullus, Citrullus euour- 
bita. 

Cuourbita lageiioria, Lagenaria vul- 
garis. 

Cumbi, Tam., Gardenia luoida. 

Oumbli. See Clothing, 748. 

Oumbu, Tam., Penioillaria spioata. 

Cummi, Tam., Gmelina arborea. 

Cuneiform. See Akkad ; literature. 

Cupania canesoeus, Hemigyrosa 
eanescens. 

Cupoa cymosa, Canthium didymum. 

Cui>ela, Hind., Kottlera tinctoria. 

Cupressus Japonica, Cryptomeria 
Japonica. 

Cupressus thyoidcs. See Cedar, 

Curaya, HiND., AVrigbtia antidysen- 
terica. 

Curb. See Dravidian. 

Curcas purgans, Jatropba curcas. 

Curouligo Bui>erba, Glonosa superba. 

Ourculionidie. See Beetles ; Inseots. 

Curcuma rotunda, Kaempfera pan- 
durata. 

Curkapulli inaram,TAM.,Ingadaloi8. 

Curlew, Ibidorhynobus Strutbexiil. 
Seo Birds ; Numenius arouata. 

Carrodpillay, Tam., Putranjiva Kox- 
burgbii. 

Curruca Jerdonii. See PbilomeU. 

Curry leaf tree, Bcrgera Konigii. 

Curuminga, Singh. , Butocera mbus. 

Guru veru, Tam., Anatberum muri- 
catum, Ouscus root. 

Curwiya, Akab., Oarumcarui. 

Ouscus, Andrui>ogon muricatus. 

Custard apple, Anona squamosa. 

Cutch Gandava, level district of 
Baluchistan. 

Cutcha-catta marain, Tam., Lager- 
stramia parvifiora. 

Outebu, Hind., Caladium esoul- 
entum. 

Cutbab varekai, Cyamopsis psor- 
aloides. 

Cutta cambu, Tam., Qambior. 

Cuvalam, Mal., ACglo marmolos. 

Oyanea. See Pbosphoresoenoo. 

Cybele or Vesta— Panrati. 

Oybium. See Fishes, 1118. 

Cycle. Sco (Uu'onology, 717; Hwa- 
kea-tszc. 

Cyclopean. See Gborbasta; Mekran* 

Cydouia vulgaris, Quince. 

Oylas sturoipennis. Weevils. Seo 
luseots. 

Cylicodaphue sebifera, Tetramcloi 
nudiflora. 

Cymbopogon soboenantbus, Andro* 
l>ogon seboenauthus. 

Cymotboc. See Crustaooa. 

Cynanchum extensum, Dmmla ex- 
tenso. 

Cynanchum ipocoeuanba, Tylophora 
astbmatioa. 

Cynanchum odoratissimum, Pergu- 
laria odoratissima. 


Cynanchum pauoiflorum, Cynoo* 
tonum paucinoruin. 

Cyuuyridfle. Seo Honey-sucker. 
Oynoiutbecus nigresoons, the baboon 
of Celebes. 


Cynontorui maiginatus, Ptero* 
pouldiH, 

Cynosurus coracanus, Eleusine oora- 


eana. 

Cyperus Syriaous, l*apyrus anti- 
quorum. 

Cyprtea* Seo Cowries ; Mollusea. 
Cyi>rinus auratus. See Gold Fisli. 
Cyprii^eus. Seo Grcliiaeoie. 
Cypsoius Batassionsis, Palm swift* 
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OjrruB. Soo Babylonia; Cienias; 
Ctcsipbon. 

Cytiaus cajan, Cnjanna Tiiflicua. 


D 

Daan, Hind., Punica granatum. 

Daanga, SiNOH., Spathodea longi- 
flora. 

Daa woo gaas, SiNOH., Conocarpua 

• latifolia. 

Dab, Hind., Poa eynoauroidoa. 

Dab, Beno,, Xyxia Indica; Hind., 
Vibumam norvosum ; Panj,, 
Typha angnatifolia. 

Dabachettu, Tel., Citnia meclica. 

Dabar of Nepal, Sypheotidia Ben- 
galonaia. 

D^i of Yemen, Antilope Arabiea. 

Dabiahlim. See Bidpai ; Pancha- 
tantra. 

Daboia Rusiellii. See Beptiles. 

D’Abren. See Portugal. 

Dabyo. See Deaerta, 920. 

Dacca. See Cotton Manufactures. 

Dactylopterns, Flying gurnard. 

Dad, Smriii, Hind., Law. 

Dada-hirilla, Singh., UlmuB intcgi'i' 
folia. 

Dadda, Hind, of Salt Range, Acacia 
eburnea. 

Dadde • weddoo, SiNOH., Oolundb 
Elliotti. 

Dadhuri, Hind., Ficus glomerata. 

Dadima, Tkl.. Pomegranate. 

Dad-maree, Bbno., Ammannia vcai- 
CAtoria, also A. auiiculnta. 

Dad murdan, Hind., Cassia alata. 

Dadni, Hind, of Hazara, Rhamnus 
vii^tus. R. Persica. 

Daduga, 1%L., Kauclea cordifolia. 

Daduri, Hind., Ficus oppositifolia, 
also F. Roxburghii. 

Daghiin of iMakh, Cueurbita 
maxima. 

Daghauri, Hind. , Csssalpinia sappan. 

Dftghest&n, i. 609. 

Dan, a Burmese short sword. 

Dahai, Panj., Grisloa tomentosa. 

Dahak, Egypt., Colocynth. 

Dabeu, Panj., Artocarpus integri- 
folius. 

Dahgopa. See Cave Temples, 610. 

Dahma or Dakshana, Hind., the 
left. 

Dahir. See Kasim. 

Daholia, Kind., Ficus carioodes, 

Dahu, Hind., Artocarpus integri* 
folia. 

Dahya, Hind., Trophis aspera. 

Dalm. See Jhow. 

Dajial, Arab., Antichrist. 

Daikar, Hind., Flacourtia sepiaria. 

Daila, the River Tigris. 

Dak, Dagh, Jhblum, Ribes, ep. 

Dakaoltru, Hind., Saxifraga ligu- 
Hta. 

Dak'h, Hind., Butea frondosa. 

Dak'haugu, Hind., Delphinium 
oeenileum. 

Dakahina-Bbakta, Sanbk., Right* 
hand castes. 

Dakabina ganga, the Oauveiy. 

Daksbin Raya. See Kalubaya. 

Dakuri of Beaa, Hedera helix. 

Dal, the Kashmir lake. 

Dal, Hind., Panioum stagninum. 

Data, HxHD.r Valeriana WalUeb* 
iana. 

DaUi Lama. See Tsong-kba-ba. 

Dalbergia Moonlana, Peiieopais 
Ifooniana. 

Dalbergia Oojalnenais, Ougoinia 
dalbeigiddee. 


Dolcbini, Taj kalmi, Hind., Cinno- 
momum albiflorum. 

Dali doob, Beno., Xyris Indie.*!. 

Dalim, Darim, Brno., Punica gran- 
atum ; Dalima, Malay, Carbuncle. 

Dal-Khusbko. See Dinner. 

Dalla, Hind., Carbonate of aoda. 

Dal-niara, Can., Chickrassia tabu* 
laris. 

Dalme * kattca, Sinoh., Eumeta 
Cramerii. See Insects. 

Dalosingba, a Ganjam tree. 

Daltonganj. See Coal, 752. 

Dal-urur, Beko., Cajanus liidicus. 

Dam. See Coins, 780. 

Dama, Hind., Caragana pygmica, 
C. versicolor. 

Datna, also Damahan, Hind., 
Fngonia cretica. 

Damalis risia, Portax piotus, Nilgai. 

Daman, Hind, of Kahan, Grewia 
oppositifolia. 

Damanaka. See Panebatantra. 

Damana surapama, Sanbk., Arte- 
misia. 

Daman-i'Koh, Pers., Skirts of hills. 

Damar, Malay, Rosin. 

Damascenus. See Barlaam. 

Damasonium Indicum, Hydroebaris 
cellulosa. 

Dammara loranthifolia, Agathis lor- 
anthifolia. 

Dammara nigra, Canarium nigrum. 

Dammcr trees, Canarium strictum, 
Vatcria Indica. 

Dauiodar. Sec Hugli. 

Dam oh. See Central Provinces. 

Damon and Pythias. See Anaxa- 
goras. 

Dampa, Tel., Dioecorca aouleata. 

Dampa bachali, Tel., Bplnacia 
tetrandra. 

Dampsra, Tel., Odina wodier. 

Dampa rasbtrakam, Globba orix- 
ensis, and other Scitamineous 
planbi ; Dampa rasna, Ophioxylon 
serpen tinum. 

Damra shama, Beno., Oplismcnus 
frumcntaccus. 

Damtura of Tr. -Indus, Hyosciamus 
niger. 

Damuda, Hot Spring, 113 ; Sirguja. 

Damuda. See Coal, 752. 

Dam-ul-akhwain, Arab., Dragon’s 
blood, Calamus draco; Pterocarpus 
draco, Arab., Kino. 

Dan, Burm., Lawsonia inermis. 

Dana, Hind., Anabasis multiflora, 
also Sumda fruticosa. 

Danadhol, Hind., Polynisia visoosa. 

Danau, Tasek, Malay, lAkes. 

Dancing girls, Deva-dasa. 

Danoora, Bino., Sapindus danura. 

Dsnd alam, Burm. 7 Hypemnthera 
moringa. 

Danda-let, BubM., Impatiens, $p. 

Dandam. See Hindu, 70. 

Dandon dana, Hind., Seeds of 
Rioinus communis. 

Dandan-i-fel, Per 8., Elephant ivory. 

Dandhu Punt, Nana Kao. See 
Cawnpur. 

Dandi. See Siva, 

Dand khani, Hind., a white wheat. 

Dandura, Chbnab, Hyosciamus 
niger. 

Danga. See Boat, 893. 

Dangri of Oujerat, Cajanua Indious. 

Dan Kotti, Jav., Phyllanthua niruri. 

Dan-ky*wai, Burm., Cassia tora. 

Dan-mo of iHbet, Capra Sibirica. 

Danri, Hind, of Oujerat, Cajanua 
flavua. 

Dan-sol-ga, Halat* Abma pvoea* 
torius. 
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Dant, Hind., Baliospermum Indi- 
oum. 

Danti, Hind,, Artemisia elegnns. 

Danti cliettu, Tkl., Celastnis mon- 
tana. 

Dant-ki-bhaji, DuKR., Amarantus 
oloracetts. 

Dant sago or Sago nar 7 Sanseviora 
Zeylaniea. 

Dantu pcsolu, Tel., Doltohoa cat- 
jang. 

Danusha. Sec Dhanuk. 

Dnolatzai. See Afghanistan. 

Daora, also Daoura, Mahr., Cono- 
carpuB latifolia. 

Daoun - shaitan, TrifOB 7 ITrtica 
crcniilata. 

Dapoo, Beno., Poly podium ))rpll- 
forum. 

Da-rak(1ar,a hereditaiy public officer. 

Darakh, Guj., Raisins, Grapes. 

Darali of Sutlej, BBA8,C6drcla toona, 
var, serrata. 

Daramu, Tel., Nar tash, Cordage. 

Daran, Hind., Fagopyrum emargiii- 
atum; 

Dara Nuri. See Kafir. 

Daraun, Hind., Buckwheat, Fagopy- 
rum polygonum. 

Dnrbha, Hind., Kragrostis cynosur- 
oidcs. 

Dnrboji, Tel., Oucuvbita citrUUus. 

Dnrcliikna, Hind,, Corrosive sub- 
limate. 

Darchil, HiND. of Chamba, Piiius 
excclsa. 

Dar-chini, Hind., Cinnamomum 
inert, Laurus cinnamomus. 

Dar-chob, Dar-hald, Hind., Berberis 
aristata ; Dnr • mothi, Cajanus 
bicolor. 

Dard — K sebmir. 

Dardar, Hind., Cinnabar. 

Dardu. See Amtya. 

Dnrengri, a leaf used in Kashmir for 
dyeing. 

Dar - filfil, Arab., Chavica Rox- 
burghii. 

Darga, UiND., Juglans regia. 

Dan gummadi, Tkl., Pucraria tube- 
rosa. 

Darim pushpu, Hind., l^lnica gra- 
natum. 

Darius. See Babylonia ; Perseifolis ; 
Suevi. 

Darkuti. See Hill States. 

Daroo, Panj., Qucrcus incana. 

Darsini, Arab., Cinnamomum Zoy- 
lanieum. 

Darsook mara. Can., Grewia obll- 
qua. 

Dariu, Pushtu, Amarantus anar- 
dana. 

Daru, Hind., Arraek. 

Darn, also Daruni, Hind., Punica 
granatum. 

Daruk of Salt Range, Gynaion vest!- 
turn. 

Darvesh. See Dervis ; Eesawiyali ; 
Faqir ; Owais-bin-Aamir ; Sufi. 

Darwas. See Afghanistan, 80. 

Darya-ka-kaf, Hind., Outtle-fisli 
bone. 

Darya*ka-kekza, Durr., a orab. 

Hind., Sea-ooooonut 
of Seychelles, Lodoiooa Swohel- 
larum; Darya-ka-sheUira, Whiting 
fish. 

Dasa, Tel., Panioum fiuitans. 

Dasa Kamaraoharita. See Dandi. 

Dasana, also Japa pnihpamu, Tel., 
Hibiscus rosa-sinensis. 

Dasawri, Hind., Barley. 

Dash baboo, &uio., Pardntbus 
Ohiaensis. 
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Dailiri of PanjAbi Ficus glomorata»^ 

Dasht-i-be-Daulati Valley of Baluch- 
istan. 

Dasht i-Kipchak. See Kalmuk. 

Dashtupa chottu, Tkl., Dromia ex* 
tensa, Asclcpias oehmata. 

Dasrc, Cucuniis utilissimus. 

Dass, Hind,. Colebrookia oppositl- 
folia, al'So ElshoHzia polystaohya. 

Dasta, Nrfal., Spelter. 

Dastar, Hind., a turband. See 
Clothing, 748. 

Dastparisha, Sanrk., Tragia involu- 
crata. 

Datebanayaunm, See Hindu, 66. 

Date-plum of China, Diospyros kaki, 
D. lotus. 

Da-tha-lwon, Buhm., Moringa ptcry- 
gosperma. 

Dati. See Parkbar, 

Datira, Mahr., Urostigma t’siela. 

Datisca. See Dyes. 

Dat • ki ’ bhaji, Dukh. , Amarantua 
oleraccus. 

Datoke ? Grialca tomentosa. 

Datuphal, Hind,, Einblica officin- 
alis. 

Datura stramonium, Thorn apple, 
Stramonium. 

Dauous carota, Carrot. 

Band Khani, Beardless white wheat. 

Daula Bore. Seo Bore. 

Daun kitsjil, Malay, Melaleuca 
cajaputi. 

Daun laooa, Malay. Lawsonia alba. 

Daurnni. See Afghanistan, 80 ; 
Ahmad Shah. 

Dava-datsi, Tel., Vitis vinifera. 

DaYabdarum, Erythroxylon tnono- 
gynum, 

Davanamu, Tbl., Artemisia. 

Dava-pu, Maleal., Guettarda 
speciosa. 

Davette, SXNOH., Carallia Zeylanica. 

Davodee, Arab., a coat of mail. 

Davolia, Hind., Eragrostis cynosur- 
okles. 

Dawa-i'Mubarak, Hind., Fkrs., 
Clerodendron sipbonanthus. 

Dawariiya, Singh., Grewia tiliae- 
folia. 

Dawanum, Tel. , Southernwood. 

Dawari. See Afghanistan. 

Dawata gaba, Singh., Carallia 
lucida. 

Da-way-hmi-nc, Bubm., Quisqualis 
Indica. 

Dawezai clan. See Afghanistan. 

Dawi, Hind., Grislea'tomentosa. 

Daw-nee, Bubm., ErioUena, sp. 

Dawudputra. See Deserts, 

Dawu-gas, Singh., Ckmocari^s latl- 
folia. 

Dawul kurundu, SiKOH., Cassia 
lignea. 

Dawura, Mahb., Conooarpus lati* 
folia. 

Dawwar-us-Sbams, TumsoL 

Dayal, Hnr^ Oopsyebus saulariB. 

Dead Sea. Hot Springs, 111. 

Death’s -bead moth, Acherontia 
satanas. See Insects. 

Debar of Nepal, Sypbeoiidis Ben- 

galenris. 

Debdarl, Beno., Ouatteria longi- 
folia. 

Deb - dbanlya, Beng. , Sorghum 
Tulgare. 

Deb-kaiiobam, Bbno., Bauhinia pur* 
purea. 

De Boigne. See Perron. 

Deb raja. See Bhutan* 

Debttl. See Dabut 

Decapodes. See Crustacea. 

DeoapoUs. See Commerce, 7S9. 


Deoasohistia crotonifolia, Girar- 
dinia Lesohcnaultiana. 

De Conto, Portugal. 

Dedes, Kasturi, Base, MALAY, 
Castor, Civet. 

Ded’b. Seo Catch. 

Deer tribe, «p. of the genera Axis, 
Cervulusj Moachus, Mcmimna. 
See Cervida3 ; Mammalia. 

Defrunoos yunani, Cannabis sativa. 

Degar, Beab, Ficus oppositifolio. 

Dehgan, a name of the Tajak race. 

Debt, Singh., C itrus bergnmia, Lime. 

Debra. See Himalaya. 

Doin, Tani, Kabh., Rico, Oryza 
sativa. 

Dekhan. See Horse, 105; Hyder- 
abad. 

Dekhani ^ hemp, Bombay. See 
Ambari ; Hioisous cannaoinus. 

Del, Singh., Artocarpus hirsuta, 
also A. pubescens and A. nobilis. 

Dola, Hind., Jasminum hirsutum. 

Dclabeohia rupestris and Braohy- 
chiton Dolabechoi. Seo Bottle 
Tree. 

Deladha, tbo reputed tooth of 
Buddha. 

Dela kura, Tbl., Amarantus poly- 
gamus. 

Drie, Dela, Hind., Capers, Capparis 
plant. 

Driight of the Woods, Hiptage 
madablota. 

Dellamadoo, Tbl., Terminalia 
tomentosa. 

Delphinac, Dolphins, Cetacea, Sirenia, 
Whales. 

Delphinium, See Dyes. 

Dclphinus phocrona, Phocoina com- 
munis. 

Dcmer, Hind., Tube., Tamarind. 

Demetrius. Seo Baotria, 222. 

Demoiselle crane, Anthropoides 
Virgo. 

Demons. See Deserts, 026. 

Demons of Tang-Chan. See Bore. 

Dendlu, Hind., Hypericum i>erfo- 
ratum. 

Dondrobium, OrchinceaD. 

Dendrocalamus monodelphus, Oxy- 
tenanthera Thwaitesii. 

Dendrophidae. See Rciitiles. 

Dendru, Hind., Lonlcera quinque- 
locularis. ' 

Dengooya khara, Beno., Amarantus 
lividus. 

Denthar, Hind., Oallicarpa inoana. 

Dentura, Hini 5., Hyoscyamus 
niger, also Phytolacca deoandra. 

Deodar, Beab, Sutlej, Cupressus 
torulosa, Cedrusdeodara; Deyidar, 
Juniiierus excelsa. See Conifcrce. 

Deodaru, Dukh., Sethia acuminata. 

Deo-dhan, Bbng., Andropogon 
saccharatum. 

Deogarh. See Coal, 752. 

Deoghar. See Dowlatabad. 

Deo kanobanamu, Tel,, Bauhinia 
acuminata. 

Deokhadir, Hind., Mimosa mbi- 

CRulis. 

Deo'koti, Hind., Celosia argentea. 

Deo-mooga, Hind. See Bombycet ; 
Insects. 

Deo-Tal. See Lakes; Tunam* 

Dephal,BENa., Artocarpus laeoooba ; 
Dephal dampel, Beno.» Xantho- 
cb^uc pictmis. 

Derajat Canab. See Camils* 

Dermatoeheljs ooriacea. See Rep- 
tiles. 

Dermatophilus, Pulez penetrans. 

Dervis* See Paqir ; Bafai. 

Deshastb* See Branman, 492* 
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Dosbi mullika, Beng., Jasminum 
sambao. 

Dcahmanthus cinercus, Dlchros- 
tachys cincrea, 

Desideri. See Tibet. 

Desi gokra, Beng., Tribulus alatus. 

Desmodiura gyrans. Telegraph 
plant. 

Detandcr of Pliny, Lepidium sati- 
vum. 

Detara, Beng., Lipeooercis serrata. 

Detardana, Hind., Seed of XJraria 
picta. 

Dev. Sea Spirit-worship. 

Devaeban (anode of the blessed)— 
Sukhavati. 

Dova dam, Tah., Ouatteria longi- 
folia. 

Deva-dasa. See Basavi. 

Deva-dasa, Sanbk., Dancing girls. 

Dcva*dhupa, Htnd., Benjamin. 

Devakanenan, Beng., Bauhinia. 

Devala. See Divination. 

Devata-dlianyamu, TEL., Sorghum 
saccharatum. 

Devatadi dhettu, Tbl., Lipraeercis 
serrata, Andropogon serratum. 

Devata-malle, Tel., Randia uligin- 
osa. 

Devatharam, Tam., Erythroxylon 
areolatum ? 

Devil nettle, Eno,, liaportea crenn- 
lata. 

Devil-priest-— Kattadia. 

Devil’s salep, Cicuta virosa, also 
Conium maculatum. 

Devil-worship. See Hindu, 64. 

Dewadari, Tbl., Sethia Indica, 

! Dowa-dhari, Damsels of wisdom. 

Dowadooroo, SiNGH., Fennel seed, 
Foeniculum panmori, written also 
Dewadurio. 

Dewak, HIND., White ants, Termes. 

Dowantsi pilli, Tel., Lemuridse, 
Loris gracilis. 

Dewasthan. See Inam. 

De wata-gasB, Sing k. , Carallia lucida. 

Dewul, Singh., F eroniaelcmbantum. 

Deya-danga-goss, SiNOH., Spathodea 
Rhecdii, sp. 

Dcyamiddolla, SiNOH., Barringtonia « 
racomosa. 

Deyngan, Hind., Hemigymmis 
Mocleodii. 

Dha, also Dbal and Dhaiti, Hind., 
Grislea tomentosa. 

Dhabbar, Hind., Anagallis arvensis. 

Dbae, Dbnb, Dhanga, Beng., Grislea 
tomentosa. 

Dbak’h of Kashmir, Pbaseolus 
lunatuB. 

Dbal kolmi, Beno., Calonyetion 
Roxburghii. 

Dbama^ Damiya, N.W.H., Fagonia 
cretica. 

Dhaman, Hind., sp. of Grewia and 
Pennisetum cenohroides. 

DbamL See Hill States. 

Dbamin, Mabb., Butea Qibsonii. 

Dbamma, Sanbk., Law. 

Dhamni, Dukr., Helioteres isora. 

Dhamni, Falsa, Hind., Qrewiu 
Asiatica. 

Dhamur of Ladakb, brick tea, green 
tea. 

Dban, Beno., Hind., Orysa sativa. 

DhanMr. See Berar, 

Dlianicba, Dunebi, Hind., Sesbania 
aculeatiL 

Dbaniya, Hind.| Goriandmm sati- 
vum. 

Dbantika, Sulambra, Beas, Odina 
wodier. 

Dbanur-viiWa, Sanbk., Archery, 
the art of war, 
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Dhanya-l)hcdam, Tel. , a variety of 
wheat. 

Dhanyali, Hind., Adclia serrata. 

Dhao of Kangra, Conocarpua lati- 
folia. 

Dhaoli Dhar. See Kangra. 

Dhar'karela, Hind., Momordica 
dioeca. 

Dharma, SANSit., Law, Ordeal. 

Dharmaraja or Choigyal. See 
Bhutan. 

Dharmaroha. See Divination. 

Dharmtiala. See Kangra. 

Dhatnki-kusuinamu, Tel., Grislea 
tomentoaa. . 

Dhatri-phal, Hind., Emblic myro- 
balan. 

Dhatnr.a, Hind., of D.atura, D. 
fantuosa and D. stramonium. 

Dhawa, Hind., Grislea tomentosa. 

Dhena, Bkng., Vitis elongata. 

Dhengi, a boat of the Ganges river. 

Dhengun, Hind., Cordia JSfaclcodii. 

Dhcnnis, Bkno., Abclmoachus 
eseiilcntus. 

Dlier, Hind. Sec Pariah. 

Dlicr-hay, Fclis pardua. 

Dherwara. Sec Cave Temples, 610, 

Dhimnl. See Boro, 420. 

Dhindaga, Can., Ptcrooarpua mar- 
aupium. 

Dhing[ra kundi of Kangra, Gajaiius 
Indicus. 

Dhivus, Mahr., Dalbergia Ujjain- 
cnais. 

Dhobi’s o.arth. See Alkali. 

Dhobiachil, Beno., Haliastur Indus. 

Dhokeswar, i. G12. 

Dhole, Singh., Cuon rutilans. 

Dholpur, See Hindustan, 80, 

Dhol shumoodra, Sannk., Leea, sp. 

Dhon-patta, Hind., Oonocarpus 
latifolius, used in tanning and 
dyeing. 

Dhooli-bans, BSNQ., Dendrocalamus 
balcooa. 

Dhoona rosin, Hind,, Vatica robusta. 

Dhoondool, Beno., Luila pentandra. 

Dhor, Hind., Leather- workers. 

Dhote or Dhat. See Deserts, 920, 

Dhoti. See Clothing, 747, 748. 

Dhoulee of Kiimaon, Hymeno- 
dyction oxcelsum. 

Dhoul pnnri in Kumaon, Ulmus 
integnfolia. 

Dhoura, Hind, of Kumaon and 
Panjab, Lagerstroemia parviflom. 

Dhoura, Hind., Swietenia chlor- 
oxylon. 

Dhourra, Shair, Arab., Hordeum 
distichon ? 

Dhowna, Hustaru, Hind.,’ Worm- 
wood. 

Dhritarashtra. See Duryddana $ 
Pandu. 

DhOb. Hind., ACTostisoynosuroides. 

yDhudi, Bras, Ficus vimta. 

Dhummul. See Dam-i^Iadar, 

Dhumnar. See Cave Temples, i. 610. 

Dhonnes. Hind., Buoeros Tickelli. 

Dhun sins, Panj., Albizaia data. 

Dhunu, Hind., Picea pindrow. 
Silver fir, also Taxus baoeata. 

Dbun-ul'kherwa, Arab., Castor-oil. 

Dfaup, Oak., Oanarium striotum. 

Dhup, Dhupa, Pakj., Dolomiea 
macrooephala. 

Dhura, Hind., Ficus caricoides. 

Dbuxa or 2ura, Arab., Sorghum 
vttlgare. 

Dhureeelia-— Kurao. 

Dhurri pweb ranga, Carpet, Bug. 

DbUrfi, Hind., Buddleia crispa. 

Db|^, Deyagan, Hind., Oordia 


Dial bird, Copaychus saularis. 

Diar of Hazara, Cedrus deodara. 
Diarbakr. See Orfa. 

Diardigallus. See PhasianidaJ. ^ 
Dias. See Bartholomew Dias ; 
Portugal. 

Diatomacem. See Hasan Yusuf. 
Dib, Hind., Typha angustifolia, also 
Eragrostes cynosuroides. 

Dib grass, Typba, s». 

Dibang river, i. 437. ^ 

Dibya. Sec Divination. 

Dicseinac. See Sun Birds. 

Did'band, Hind., also Makbl, the 
sight at the breech of a cannon. 
Diddani, Hind., Astragalus multi- 
ceps. 

Didclphis macrotarsua, Taidus spec- 
trum. 

Didrian, Hind., Ciosalpinia sepiaria. 
Didriar of Ravi, Mimosa rubicaulis. 
Didropais gutta, Isonandra acumin- 
ata. 

Dichrostachys cinerea, Acacia cin- 
erea. 

Dicliptcra repens, Rungia repenr. 
Die-du-let, Burm., Panj., Cotton 
tree, Bombax hcterophylla. 

Dier, Farid-buti, Hind., Oocculus 
villoBus. 

Dier hier, Hind, of Kash., Meni- 
spermum hirsutum. 

Digambara, or Sky-clad. See Jain. 
Dihang river, i. 437. 

DikamalH, Dukh., Guj., Hind., 
Gardenia lucida. 

Dila, Hind., Odina wodier, Arundo 
pbragmites, Oyperus tuberosus, 

I Scirpus maritimus. 

! Dila knafak, Pushtu, the marten. 
Dilli. See Mount. 

Dil'pasand, Citrullus vulgaris, mr. 
fistuloBus. 

Dilwarra. See Jain. 

Dimmuk, HiND., Solcnanthus, sp. 
Dimocarpus lichi, Nephelium litchi. 
Dimocarpus longana, Euphoria lon- 
gana. 

Dimorphanthus edulis, Aralia cdulis. 
Dimorphocalyx glabellus, Trigono- 
stemon Lawianus. 

Dimri, Panj., Codrola tuna. 

Din, Hind. See Creed. 

Dinar. See Coins, 780. 

Dindasa, Hind., Juglans regia. 
Dinduga, Can., Conocarpus lati- 
folius. 

Ding Dings. See Malay Peninsula. 
Dinkard, See Parsee. 

Dinkur Rao. See Sindia. 

Dinsa, Hind., Ilex dipyrena. 
Dintcna, Tel., Clitorea ternatea. 
Dio, Hind., Pteris aquilina. 
Diodotus. See Bactria, 221. 
Diomedea. See Albatross. 
Diomedes. See Bactria, 222. 
Dionosa. See Carnivorous Plants. 
Dionysius. See Bactria, 222. 
Dionysus. See Soma. 

Diospyros mollis. See Dyes. 

Dipa, Panj,, Typba angustifoUa. 
Dina, Sansk., Dipam, Tam., a 
lamp. 

Diphyllodes speciosa, Paradise birds. 
Dipsadidffi. See Reptiles. 

Dipteryx odorata, Tonkin Bean. 
Dirasana, Tel., Acacia odoratissima, 
also A. speciosa, also Albizeia leb- 
bek. 

Dirgavartaka, Sanbr., Brinjal. 

Divi divi, Libl libi, Sumach. 
Divi-kaduru, SiNOH,, Tabemsemon- 
tana dichoioma. 

Divi Ladner. Sec Kaduru. 
Divination, See Roman ; Son* 
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Div-kina, wife of Hoa, i. 642. See 
Chaldees. 

Divorced woman— Jeliur. 

Diwaniyah. See Chaldaca; Meso- 
potamia. 

Diya rat mayl, Singh., Joncaia 
Asoka. 

Dizfal. See Karun River. 

Doab — Jumna. 

Doanniya— Khampti. 

Dobe. See Brahmans, 431. 

Dobsoon-noor. See Lakes. 

Doda, Hind., Papavor somnifentm, 
also Pyrus Kumaonensis ; Giil 
doda, Mai doda, Lciicas ccphalotcs. 

Dodak, Hind., Sonebus ciliatujL 

Dodal-konga, Tel., Leptoptilos 
Javanica. 

Doddi pasbanam, Tel., Sulphurot 
of arsenic. 

Dodhan, Hind., Sapindus aeumin- 
atus, S. detergent. 

Dodru, Hind., Ilex dipyrena. 

Dodur, Hind., Csesalpinia sepiaria. 

Doedi-gaha, SiNOH., Memecylon 
rnmiflorum. 

Dog, wild, Cuon rutilans. See 
Canidee. 

Doggali kura, Tel., Amarantuspoly- 
gamus. 

Dogra. See Kashmir ; Rajputs. 

Dogwood, Cornus macroph^la. 

Dok, Jav., Arenga sacchanfera. 

Dokeswa, Hind., Elettaria cardamo- 
mum medium. 

Dokhma. See Parsee. 

Dokhn, Arab., Setaria Italica. 

Dok-ka-det, BuRM., Connarus mono- 
carpus. 

Dok-ta-tsha, Burm., Sulphate of 
copper. 

Dolicnandrone Bheedii, Spathodoa 
Rhcedii. 

Dolichos bulbosus, Pachyrhizus an- 
gulatuB. See Fibres. 

Dolichos cultratu8,Lablab cultratum . 

Dolichos ensiformis, Canavalia glad- 
iata. 

Dolichos lablah, Lablab vulgaro. 

Dolichos psoraloides, Cyamopsis 
psoraloides. 

Dolichos soja, Soja hispida. 

Dolichos tetragonoloDUs, Psoplio- 
carpus tetragonolobus. 

Doliclios virosuB, Canavalia viroso. 

Dollar. See Coins, 780. 

Dolmen. See Cromlech ; Kistvaen. 

Dolomite. See Cement. 

Dolphins. See Cetacea ; Delphinus. 

Dom. See Kashmir. 

Dorn, Tail, ARAB., Borassas flabelH- 
formis. 

Domba gass, SlNQH., Calophyllum 
inophyllum. 

Dombeya cxcelsa, Araucaria excelsa. 

Dome. See Architecture, 144, 145. 

Do-mooti, Beng., Hydrocera bifiora. 

Dona, Sanbk., Wormwood. 

Donda, Tel., Ooccinea Indica; Donda 
kura, Byronia grandis. 

Donga. See Carriage. 

Dongi dongi, Mal., Eucheuma spin- 
osum. 

Do-ni* Burm., Nipa fruticans. 

Donkia Pass. See Ashneh ; Borrera. 

Doodh-kalmi, Ipomoaa turpethum. 

Doodi, Tam., a coin=10 cash. 

Doodi. See Coins. 

Doodia picta, Uraria picta. 

Dookken, Arab., Bpfaseranthtis 
birtuB. 

Doolal-ohampa, Bino., Hedyehium 
corbnarium. 

Dooli-ehampa, BiMO., Sphenoearpns 
grandiflorus. 
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Doomoor, Brno., Fictw cArica. 

Donna Dammar, Hintx Son KcftinB. 

Donnganmr. See Hinrlnstan, KO.. 

Doop, Bnga <1onp, S. (Jan., Ailnntus 
Malabaiicus. 

Doopada oil — Dila, 

Doo»iu — Torika. 

Do’paharya, HiND., Peniapofccs 
rha^nicea. 

Do'patta,' a scarf. Soo Clothing, 
747 ; Cotton Manufactures. 

Do-patto-luta, Hind., Ipomim pos- 
caprac. 

Dor, Hind., Spiraea Lindlcyann, 
also Arum curvatuin. 

Dor,ana, SiNOH., Diptcrocarpus 
glandulosus. 

Dorian, 15 no., Durin zibethenns. 

Dorla, DuKii., Solanum Jacquini. 

Doronicum scorpoiilcH. See Danin. 

Dorvillo. See Tibet. 

Dosa kaia, Tel., Cncumis .sativus. 

Dotua, Japan., Tormes, White ants. 

Double cocoannt, Lodoicea Soychel- 
Itimm. 

Douk loung, Burm., Dalbrrgia reni- 
formia; Douk-ta-loung, D. glaiica; 
D(»uk-ya-n»ali, Dalechampia pomi 
fern ; Douk-yat, Photiiiia serrati* 
folia. 

Doum palm, ITyphacno thobaica. 

Don rannllc, Kcjyi*t.,Ho1cus spicatm. 

Dowaniya, SiNOii., (irewia Aaiatica. 

Drab, Dimri, Pan J. , CedreU serrata. 

Draco. Bee RoptiloH. 

Dracoccphahim Roylcanum. See 
Balungu. 

Dracunculus, Guinea-worm. 

Dragon boats. See Boats, 400. 

Dragon’s blood, Ptcrocnvpus draco. 
Soo Calamus. 

Drakhya, Bbno., Vino, Vitis vini- 
fora. 

Drakri of Bcas, Cissns carno.sa. 

Draksha, Sanhk., Vitis vinifora. 

Drandtt, Hind., Ilex dipyrena. 

Drangdra. See Bhownuggur; Katty- 
awar. 

Drangc, Hind., Sagerotia oppositi- 
folia. 

Drangu, Hind., Bcrcbomin, a/>. 

Dranguli, Jav., Cathartoearpus 
hstula. Cassia fistula. 

Drannoo, Sind., Crotalaria burhia. 

Dravida I’rabandha, the'II'amil Veda. 
See Ahivar. 

Dravidian. See AborigincR ; Archi- 
tcciitrc,l44; Central India; Central 
Provinces. 

Dravira— Tamil. 

Dress and clothing, 73. See Hindu ; 
Khilat. 

Drimycarpus racemosus, a timber 
tree of Chittagong. 

Drinkhari, Hind., Datisoa oanna- 
bino. 

Drin-mor, Ladakii, Uraus, ip, 

Drishndvati, tho modem Oaggar or 
Hakra. Boo Oaggar. 

Dro, Do, Tro, To, Ladakh, Triti- 
oum nstivum. 

Dromalut. See Emu. 

Dromedaiy. See Camel ; Oamelus. 

Drongo, ip. of Shrikes. Seo Birds. 

Droaers. Bee Carnivorous Plants. 

Drought. Soo Pamine ; Food. 

Drun^. Dwarena, Xn. • Indus, 
Axtinao karka. 

Dnin, XiBKT., tho Marmot. 

Druse. Seo KarmaM ; Lebanon. 

Dryiophidis. See Reptiles. 

Dr^balaiiops eomphora. See Cam- 
phor. 

tmarte Faehooo. See Portugal. 

Dub, Asab., Boar. 


Dfibh, also Durbha, Hind., Cynodon 
dactylon. 

Dnbha- dibit, KcYPT., Cucurbita 
lagonaria. 

Duca, Tbl., Conocarpus latifolia. 

Duehesnea fragarioidcs, Fragoria 
ludica. 

Duohid parab, Kash., Flying 
squirrel. I 

Ducks, ip. of Anas, Dafila, Aythya. | 

Dudal, also Dudh-batthal, HlND., 
Tnrnxicum officinale. 

Duddbi, IIiND., Kupliorbia thymi- 
folia. 

Duddu, also Dudi, Tam., Karn., 
Maitr., a copper coin, a fourth 
p.art fd a paisa. See Cash. 

Duddug.a, Trl., Guatteriaccrasoidea. 

Dude-kula-vadii, Tel., a coiton- 
clcancr. 

Dud-fraa, Hind., Populus ciliata. 

Dudha par, Hind., Euonymus fim- 
briata. 

Dudhi, Hind., Wrightia mollissima, 
W. aMtidyRcnteric.a. 

DuiUtii^ Hind., Aconitum napellus ; 
Diidbia-maura, A. feror. 

Diidhika, Hind., Nyctanthes arhor- 
tristis. 

Dudblak, Hind., Microrhynchus 
nudiraulis. 

Dudbdiita, Oxysiolma esculentum. 

Dudi ohoitu, Tbl., Abutilon Indi- 
cum. 

Diidigapii cheitu, Tel., Jatropha 
glandulifera. 

Dudipa, Tel., Hymcnodyction cx- 
celsum. 

Dudi pala, Nela pala, Trl., Oxy- 
stclma esculentum. 

Dud ippi, Tkl., Caroya arborea. 

Dudiya-kalml, Heno., Calonyotion 
Roxhurghii. 

Dudla, Dudia jamu, Hind., Pruniis 
padus, also Syringa emodi. 

Dud-sbambar, Hind., Desmodium 
tilircfolium 

Dugga. See Boats, 303. 

Dughdika, Hind., Sonchus orix- 
ensis. 

Dugkenti, Hind, of Kaghan, Indigo- 
fora arborea. 

Diigong, Haliooro dugong. Seo 
Cetacea ; Dclphinidic. 

Duk, Kju, Gomuti, Jav., Arenga 
saccharifera. 

Dukar, Mahr., Hog, Bus scrofa. 

Dukhn, Arar., Millet. 

Dukh-nirbisoc, Hind., Cissampeloa 
parcira. 

Dnkkon, Arad., Sphseranthus In- 
dicus. 

Dukout. Soo Joslii. 

Dula, Hind., Abelmoschus ficulneiis. 

Dnlagondi, 1 'rl., Tragia invulucrata; 
Pedda dul:^ondi, Mucuna prurita ; 
^n. of Carpopogon pruriens ; 
Dula-govela, Aristoloohia ludiea; 
Dulakanda, Ammoampanulatum; 
Dula-kancban, Mahr., Baubinia 
acuminata. 

Dulohirram, Tel., Acacia kalcora, 
an enormous tree on the Godavery; 
wood bard and reddish. 

Dulgassos. See Kooische. 

Duma, Arad., a bridegroom; Dul- 
han, a bride. 

Dulia jhar. Seo Husbandry, 120. 

Dui-mara,CAK., Ci^ikrassia tabularis. 

Dum, Tali, Kabh., Adiantum 
oapillus veneris. 

Dumba Bheop. SoeWool. 

Dumber, Hind., Ficus goolcroca. 

Dumba-stacam, Tel., Alpinia gat- 
anga. 


Dumki mirohi, Dukh., Piper cubolia. 

Dumnar, a place famed for its 
Brahmanicai rock-cut temples. 

DiimsL Nepal., Beatrix Icucura. 

Dun of Kashmir, Juglans regia. 

Duna, Marwa, Hind., Artemisia 
Indica. 

Dund, Pebb., Arab., Croton tig- 
lium. 

Dunda. Seo Boats, 393. 

Dunda-pu, Tel., Nyctanthes arbor- 
tristis. 

Dundhwar^ a name of amber. 

Dundi birri, Arab., Jatropha curcas. 

Dundilapu, Tbl., Calosantbes In- 
dies. 

Dun doommale rosin. Gum-resin of 
the Doona Zeylanioa tree. 

Dunoeadar or Danyadar, a mode of 
address among fakirs. 

Dunga. See Boats, 393. 

Dung-beetle. See Insects ; LamelH- 
com beetles. 

Duni - kaduru, Tabemicmontana 
diohotoma. 

Duniya, Hind., Coriander seed. 

Dunshing, Hind., Abies Webbiaiia. 

Dun-sins, Hind. , Acacia data. 

Diinti, Beno., Croton polynndrum. 

Duntu pessls kaia, Tkl., DoUchos 
Tranquebaricus. 

Dunuk, lIiND., Aralia Cachomirica ; 
Dunuk - riopabaria, Pentnpetes 
Pbomicoa. 

Dupada, Tel., Vatcria Indica. 

Dupi, Tbl., Axis maoulatus. 

Dup-salai, Hind., BoswelUa tburi- 
fera, Olibanum. 

Dur, Hind, of Kangra, Ocdrels 
Bcrrata. 

Durbha, Hind.. Cynodon dactylon. 

Darbura (Dehli), a powder formed 
of disintegrated felspar. 

Durdar, Hingur, Hind., Cinnabar. 

Durga. See Parvati. 

Durgn Puja, Sec Jar. 

; Durban, Panj. , Albizzia stipulata. 

Dunamoddi, Tel., Bridclia rctusa. 

Duri-har. Sec Jogi or Yogi 

Durio Zeylanicns, Cullcnia exedsa. 

Durma, Bbno., Amphidonax karka. 

Durmur, Hind., Xanthoxylon ala- 
turn. 

Durra, Arab., Sorgbum vulgare. 

Duru, Singh., Cumin seed. 

Durua. Seo Oman. 

Durunga, Tu. -I ndus, Artemisia. 

Durunga, Hind., Artemisia elcgans. 

Durva, Sansk., Cynodon dactylon. 

Dusara-tiga, Kattio-tige, Tkl., Coeu- 
Ins villosus. 

Dusbichundi, Beno., Mores Cbln- 
ensis. 

Diison, Seo Borneo, 419. 

Dusts, Hind., Lcptoptilos argalo. 

Dustoor. See Panee. 

Dutch rush or Horse tail, Equisetum 
hyemalo. 

Dutebna. See Parvati. 

Dutt, from Datta, a gift. Seo Datta. 

Duttea. See Hurdour. 

Duyong, Malay, Halioore dugons. 

Du yun yaing, Bubu., Durio sibo- 
thenus. 

Due, Soa graudal, Salt Banox, Ae- 
paragui Panjabonsii. 

Dwaita. See Gharvaka. 

Dwar. See Bhutan; Binii; Kamrup. 

Dwarena, HlNO^ Arundo doaax. 

Dwarf almond, Oerasui Japonioa. 

Dwarf palm, Chamasrope Xhasiana. 

Dwarpal, a door-keeper. 

Dwija, Hind., twice bom. 

Dwipagttstia, Sanbk., Oasaia alata, 

Dyak. Seo Boraoo. 
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Egg pinnt, Solannm molongena. 

Kgilbir, Hind., Datiaoa cannabina. 

Egisa, Tel., rtcrocarpus mamtpium. 

Egret, sp. of Herodiai ; Demi- 
ogrotta, Buphus ardeola, Bi:^ridoi 
nyoticorax. Soe Heron; Faddy- 
birdi. 

Egyptian lotna, Nolumbium speoio* 
sum. 

Ehrabadra, a name of Yirabadra. 

Ehram, Arad., the pilgrim's habit. 

Ehrotia arenaria, Sand - binding 
plants. 

Ehrh, Pushtu, Pynis Kamaonensis. 

Kilan, Eilaur, Kavi, Andromeda 
ovalifolia. 

Eimu,PAN.T., Nomorrhoddasbubalina. 

Ein, Hind., Urtica heterophylla. 

Eing-gyin, BURM., Vatioa robusta. 

Eiyar, Tasi., a father. See Ayar. 

Eka. See Carriage. 

Eka bhogam. Soc Oram. 

Eka-daai. Soo Dit'hwan. 

Ekkudatigo, Tel., Oardiospermum 
halicacabum. 

Ekruk tank of Sholapur, i. 564. 

Ekteor, Bbno., Ophioglossnin isti- 
culatum. 

Elachi, Hind. ; Ela cheddi, T.vm., 
Elettaria cardamomum. 

Elaohi, Dukh., Hind., Amomum 
cardamomum. 

Ela3ocarpus oopalliferus, Pindy tree. 

Eltcococca montana, Vornicia mon- 
tana. 

Ela-imbul, SiNOH., Cochlospermum 
gossypium. 

Elamite. See Babylonia, 218. 

Elanii mara, Can., Zizyphus jujuba. 

Elapidse. See Reptiles. 

Elater, a click beetle. 

Elate eylvostris, Phoenix sylv'estris. 

Elavam, Pula maram, Tau., Sal- 
malia Malabariea. 

Elavum maram, Tam., Eriodendron 
anfractuosum. 

Elburs, 17,746 ft. Soo Assassin; 
Caucasus, i. 609. 

El-caja, Roka, Arab., Triohilia 
emetica. 

Elchi, Hind., Pers., an ambassador. 

El-dak-l-mirsa, Arad., Anthemis 
nobilis. 

Elcano of Egypt, ‘Coffee berry. 

Elcmais. Soe Persepolis. 

Elenhant-apple tree, Feronia ele- 
phontum. 

Elephant creeper, Letsomia nervosa. 

Elephant goad, Ankus, Hind. 

Elephant grass, Enq., Typha elephan- 
tina. 

Elephant thorn, Aeaoia tomentosa. 

Elephanta, L 612. 

Eleuth. See Kalmuk. 

Elias. See Karund ; Khisr. 

Elikachavi kura, Tcl., Hydroootyle 
Asiatioa. 


Elimitoham, Tam., Citrus bergamia, 
lime tree. 

Elism saghma, Tube., Rainbow. 

Elk, Aloes maohUs. 

Ella. See Ikshwaou. 

Ella], Hutd., Andromeda ovalifolia. 

Ella nddella, SnroH., Barringtonia 
aoutangula. 

EUoe wanderu, ShroH., Presbytia 
thersites. 

Elio kal]^ Tam. , Euphorbia idvuUa. 

Ellendi, Tam., Zisyi^us jojuba. 

EUora. See Arohiteoture ; Cave 
Tenwlea ; Soulpture, 610* 

EUu, CAM., Gingelly teed. 

Elbulli, TeUiilU, Tsu, Allium sati- 


vum. 

BUnpis Tak., BahIa UmgifolU. 
Iltf3 


Elm— tJlmus. 

i Klmyus. Soe Carex arenaria. 

Eto of Chonab, Hordeum coelcsto. 

Elton, John. See Caspian Sen. 

Eln^, Tel., Ursus labiatus. 

Emba river. See Central Asia. 

Emberiza hortulana, Ortolan. 

Emblica oflioinalis, P^llanthus em- 
blica. Myrobalan. See Dyes. 

Embroidery. See Filigree ; Gold 
Embroidery. 

Embtyopteris. See Diospyros. 

Embudi, Tel., Pisonia tillosa. 

Embural, Tam., Chay root. 

Emerald. See Precious Stones. 

Emeu. See StrutbionidsB. 

Emmenta, Hemanto, Tel., Ficus 
nitida. 

Emydo. Soe Reptiles ; Tortoise. 

Enamel. Soe Arts ; Colour. 

Endaru, SiNOH., Ricinus communis. 

Endier. Seo Flores. 

Endra, Chbnab. Hiptage madablota. 

Eng, En, Ain tha, BURM., Diptero- 
oai^us grandiflora. 

English lady worshipper. See Cen- 
tral Provliioes. 

Engraulis. See Fishes, 1116. 

Eng-yin, Burm., Hopea suava. 

Enkaiing, Hind., Berberis arisiata. 

Ennai carrai maram, Tam., Bassia 
longifolia. 

Enoch, the same with Kapila, an 
incarnation of Viahnu. 

Enos, Aram.. Adam and Enos, the 
names of toe first men. 

Ensete, of Bruce, the Hindu Padma, 
the Lotos of the Nile. 

Enuga bira, T^b., Elephant gourd, a 
large ouourbitaceous plant, Ble- 
phantopus soaber. 

Enuga dula mmdi, Mucuna gigantea ; 
Enuga paUeru, Pedalium murex. 

Eonyctens spelna. See Pteropo- 
didsB. 

Eopaata, Can., Alangium decapeta- 
lum. 

Epandor. See Bootria, 222. 

Epe, Nara epe, Tel., Hardwiolda 
binata. 

Epi, Ippa, Tel., Baasia latifolia. 

Epioarpurus oriontalis, Trophia as- 
pera. 

Epidendrese. See Orebiacoie. 

Epidendron vanilla, Vanilla aroma- 
tica. 

Epimaohua mognus, Paradise birds. 

EquidoB, Horse, Mammalia. 

Eqnula. See Fiahea, 1115. 

Equus. Soe Aainus. 

Equus onager, Gorkbar. 

Erabadu gasi, SiKOR., Erythrina 
Indioa. 


Eram-naiko, GoMD., Ouon rutilans. 
Eran, ElUd, Bras, Andromeda ova^- 
folia. 

Erandi, Hind., Riolnns oommunis. 
Ermtoathenes. See Chronology, 717« 
Erech. See Babyloni^ 218. 

Erfuddif a Bedouin tribe in Najd^ 
Ergot or Spur (Bolerotlum eUvua) Is 
elongatedin form, blaek externally, 
white and homy within, exeeed- 
* deleterious in Ita propertieB, 
taken ; in large doeea aeta 
ly on the womb. See 



Brioene-veejo. 

MnnL 


See Hindu; Bakya 


Erika. Malial., Oalotropisgiwten. 
BrikaU, Tel., OeUstrus nanioalata. 
Skima pavel, Malay, Homordioa 
diclea. 


Brim-pannah, Tam., Oaryota urens. 
Biiobotrya Japonioa, Lo^t. 
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Erioolioir Japonicus. 8ce OmstAOoa. i 

Kiiopborum cannabinwm, Cotton j 
gragt. 

Eiminarkullie, Tam., Oooalia klo' 
inia. 

Erool of Malabar, Inga xylooarpa. 

Eroombala xnaram, Tam., Ferreola 
buxifolia. 

Ero 0 , Qb«,' the Hindu Kama. 

Erpetoninae. See Hydridie. 

Erra, Tel., Red colour, fair colour, 
aa that of a man, or tawny com- 
ploxioned. 

Erranobong. Sco Ohamlragupta ; 
Pntaliputra. 

Ertoghrul. Seo Otbman. 

Eruca eativa, Lam. , Brassica. 

Eru maddi, Tel,, Pcntaptcra Berry i, 
P. angustifolia. 

Eriimbala, Tam., Maba buxifolia. 

Erumitchi narakum, M A leal., Oit« 
rus bergamia. 

Eru pichcha, Tel., Clcrodcndron 
inerme. 

Eruvalu mnram, Tam., Inga xylo- 
carpa. 

Enivanga, Tel., Solanum, gp. 

End, Hind., Oaladium csculontum. 

Erycidre. See Reptiles. 

Erysimum perfoliatum. See Oils. 

Erysiphe taurica. Bee Fungus. 

Erjthrina monosperma, Butea 
' frondosa. 

Erythroxylon. Bee Coca. 

Erzari or Orzari. See Turkoman. 

Esar-Haddon. See Babylonia, 218. 

Esbu, Esbi, of Sutlej, Hemiti'agus 
jemlaicus. 

Emmlapian rod. Serr^nt- worship. 

Esculent coladium, Oaladium escu 
lentiun; Esculent cyperus, Cy 
I>erus esculentus; Esculent okro, 
Abelmoschus esculentus. 

Eshwurmul, Beno., Aristolochia 
Indica. 

Eskamra. See Bhuvaneswara. 

Eskar, Can., a village servant, gener- 
ally a Mbar, a low-caste man. 

Esobb, of Scripture, supposed to be 
the Capparis Egyptiaca. 

I Espettas, StNOH., C^athocalyx Zey< 
lanious. 

Esukadanti kura, Tet^, Qisokia 
pharnacioides. 

Etomba (wild! mamidi, Tel., 
Manmfera Indica. 

Ethioman sour gourd, Adansonia 
digitata. 

Eti ohilla, Tel., Diliwaria ilici- 
folia ; Eti malle, Polygonum 
tomentosum i Eti palla, Salix 
tetrasperma; Eti-pismika, Clero- 
dendron inerme; Eti puchoha, 
Citmllui oolocynthia. 

E^rmander, the Helmand river, 

Etsd, the Attila of historians, 

Euohema spinosum, Gigartinaapin 
oia. See Sea-wem 

BuoratideB. See Baetiia, 221. 

Eudemua, See Baetria, 221. 

Eugenia aqnea, Jambosa aquea. 

Eugenia eaiyonbyllata, Oaryo 
^Rus aromattcus. 

B^g^aia jambokna, Oalyptranibes 
eairadiyllifolla. 

Eti|;enia pimenta, Pimenta offici* 


Eugenia- laoemosa, Barringtonia 
aeutangula. 

Euloidiia. BeeOr^iaoe». 

See _ _ 

of the 


EuphratciL See F!rat ; Rivers. 
BuplMaq^leiideiis, Pragon-Sy. 


Eiiplcctclla nspergillnm, Venus 
flower-basket. 

Eupodotis Edwardsii. Sco Bustard, 
Enprepcs Chinensis. Sec Reptiles. 
Euprootis virgunoula. Sec Drepana. 
Eu]^>cnn plants. Seo Botany, 

Euteriio cAribma, Oreodoxa oleracoa. 
Euthydemus. Seo Baetria, 222. 
Evo. Sco Havvah. 

Everest. Seo Mount. 

Everlasting flower, Gompbrona glo- 

bosA. 

Evodia tripbylla, Xanthoxylon 
triiihyllum. 

Exacum bicolor. Sco Clnrctta. 
Exacum liyssopifoUum, Cicendia 
hyssopifolia. 

Excoccaria insigiiis, Falconcria in- 
signis. 

Exorcism. Sec Dawat. 

Ezioii-gebcr. Soo Commerce, 780. 


Fa«A truiXlARlR, Vicia faba. 

Face-plant, Graptojibyllum hor- 
tcnsc. 

Fadan, a predatory Bedouin tribe. 

Fadaniya, Hind., Urinary and in- 
testinal calculi, the l>czoar stones. 

Faduj, also Hajr-ul-bucher, Arab., 
Bezoar. 

Fagara piperita, Xanthoxylon pip- 
eritum. ^ 

Fagara triphylla, Xanthoxylon tri- 
phyllum. 

Fagu, Phagwara, Chenad, Ficus 
carica, F. virgata. 

Fakhta, Hind., any dove, turtle- 
dove. 

Fakiis, Eoyit., Cucumis sativus. 

Falconry. Sec Hawking. 

Falcons, sp, of Falco, Erythropus, 
Hierax. 

Falcz; Hind., a field of melons. 

Fallow deer, Dama vulgaris. 

Falsa, Hind., Grewia Asiatioa ; its 
acid berry used to make a sherbet. 

Falus, a coin. See Cash. 

Falus mahi, Arab., Strychnos nux 
vomica. 

Falwo, also Farri, Hind, of Salt 
Range, Grewia clastica. 

Famine. SeoCuttack; Food; Orissa. 

Fan, Chin., Barbarian. 

Fan-fish, Histiophonis, Sailor-fish. 

Fanam, Tam., a coin—SO cash. 

Fan^hang,. Chin., a Buddhist 

Fang-tang-san, Chin., the radicles 
of a campanula, used in syphilis. 

Fan-hung-hwa, Chin., Crocus sati- 
vus, Saffron. 

Fon-kia, Chin., Lycopersioum. 

Fan-kwai, Chin., aboriginal imp. 

Fan-lan-tuo, Chin. , Brahma. 

Fan-lih-chi, Chin., Anona squa- 
mosa. 

Faunas, BfAHB., Artocarpus integri- 
foliui. 

Faa-palms, Corypha umbraeulifera. 
Tilipot ; Llvistbnia rotundifolia. ' 

Fan-shi. Chin., Pumice stone. 

Fan-shiii-lia, Grin., Psidium pyri- 
fenim. 

Fantail, Birds of the genera leueo- 
eerea, obelidmrhynz, oryptolopha. 

Fan-tal, in Ohinf, the Sui>erin- 
tendent of Flnanoe, See Rwang- 
iung-ehi. 

Fan-yan-ma, the Chinese name of 
Bsmian. Chinese remark that in 
^e winter season the inhabitants 
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take refuge m caverns cut out of 
the rocks. 

Faras, Panj., Tam.^rix articulnta. 

Farayga, Arab., tlio night of discern- 
ment. 

Farentlt, Arab., Guinea- worm. 

Farflun, Akal-nafzali, Arab., Eu- 
phorbium. 

Farid Kot. Sco Cis-Sutlej. 

Farid-ud-Din Attar -Sufi. 

Fariyab. Soo Talikan. 

Farri, Phalwa, Hind., Grewia ves- 
tita. 

Fare. See Kliogilu. 

Farz, Arab. See I’d. 

Fa-sliun. See Boats, 400. 

Fast-days. Sec Piialaha. 

Fatirnidc. Karmati. 

Fatsia p.*ipyrifcra, Kicc -paper plant. 

Fazl Abu Ali, Talikani. See Sufi. 

Feather Star, Comatulte. 

Feathers. Soo Bird Feathers. 

Fci - tsan - klah, Chin., Acacia 
rugato. 

Fennel, Foeniculum vulgare. 

Fennel flower, Nigella sativa. 

Fenny, n river in Noakitlly district. 

Fen tree, Sotbia Indica. 

Fenugreek, Eno., Trigonellnfoenum- 
grrecum. 

Fen yuen, CHiN.,*,Whito load, Cer- 
\^se. 

Ferash, Frash, Jhao, Hind., Tama- 
rix gallica. 

Fergusson, James. Architecture. 

Fenshta. Sec Bijpur. 

Foronia pcllucida, AiSglo marmolos. 

Ferraria crocea, Pardanthus Chin- 
ensis. 

Ferreola buxifolia, Maba buxifolia. 

Ferula orientalis, Dorema ammonia- 
cum. 

Fcsliuk, Ab., Dorema ammoniacum. 

Fever nettle, Laportea crenulaia. 

Feverfew, Eno., Anthemis pyreth- 
rum. 

Ficus elosiica is indigenous to Assam : 
the foot of the Metur Hills in 
Nowgong, ns well ns the Chard war 
Forests In Durrung, abound with 
this tree. 

Ficus glomerata, Covellia glomerata. 

Ficus oppositifolia, Covellia oppositi- 
folia. 

Fida, Sadqa, Arab., Snerifteo. 

Fieldfare, Planesticus pilnris. 

Fi^re-stone, or Agalroatolito. 

Filaria medinensis, Guinea-worm. 

Filfil-ahmar, An., Cayenne |>epper. 

Filfil aswad, Arab., Black ]>eppor. 

Filfil-mooeh, Abab., Pepper root. 

Filfil-u-daras, Arab., l^RH., Chavicn 
Boxburghii. 

Filigree. See Gold Filigroo. 

Filuka, Arab. Sqe Boat, 302* 

Finohos, ip, of FringiUinss. 

Fin-whale, Balssnopteras Indicn. 

See Cetacea : VThiues. 

Firebaoki. See Galina ; Fhasuuilda*. 

Fireolay. See Olay. 

Fire-fish, Soorpnna ruber. 

Fire springs. BeeHoTring. 

Firman, InnuB., Royal letters ; liter- 
ally an order. 

Firoxabad. See Ohandwar. 

Firosbadi, author of a Ramus. 

Hros. Kohl. See Iranian Races. 

Fisanni of Chenab, Hamiitonia 
suaveolenff. 

Fish roe. See Alansa Toli ; Trubu. 

Fish sounds, Air-bladder^slngloss, 

Fiihingeagles, Pandion, Haliictus. 

Fitan, Hina, a pelican. 

Fitch or Vetch, ^e Tare. 

Fitch, Ralph. See PaUbothra. 
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Htraanliun Atara, Pushtu, Pran- 
gOB pabularia. 

Flaoouriia stigmarota, Phoberoa 
Roxbargbii. 

Flamingo, Phoeniooptenu l oscns. 

Flaniu, Ohbnab, Populua ciliata. 

Fleabane, Serratula anthelmintica. 

Flea-killer, Plectranthua rujoeus. 

Fliiulertia Auetralis. Stee Cedar. 

Floralia. Uee Phul. 

Florentine iris, Orias root. 

Florikin. See Bustards^ Otididee; 
Sypheotidoa BengalonBiN. 

Fly. Seo Deborah; Insocte. 

Fly-oatobers, fip, of the family Mua- 
cioapidffi. 

Flying cat, of Galeopithccidae 
and LemuruUe. 

Flying fish. See Exocetiis. 

Flying fox, tp, of Qaloopitkecidno and 
Lomuridn ; Pteropus, sp., Bats. 

Flying lemur, Flying macaco. Sec 

Lemuridse. 

Flying squirrels, sp. of Ptoromys, 
Pt. soiuropteruB. 

Fo, the Chinese name of Buddha. 

Foal foot, Asarum Kiiropseum. 

Foeniculum panmori, Anethum pan- 
mori. 

Food -grain produce. Hindu, 72; 
Hindustan, 83 ; Husbandry, 127. 

Food-offerings, Prasada. • 

Fooful, Arad., Betel nut. 

Foot-print, Parasnath. 

Forbidden fruit, Tabemsemontana 
dichotoma ; also Citrus paradisi. 

Formica, a genus of Ants. 

Fossil remains. Geology ; Siwalik. 

Four • homed antelope, Totraceros 
quadricomis. 

Fowls. Seo Gallus ; Phosianidse. 

Fox, VuliHJs, sp. 

Fox bats, sp. of Pteropus. 

France. See Cochin-China; Com- 
merce, 703 ; East India Company. 

Frangipani trees. Plumeria rubra? 
sp.. PI. aoutifolia. 

Franidnoenae. See Boswellia. 

Frigate bird, Attagen aquilus. 

Fringing or shore reefs. See Cor.'xl 
and &rricr Reefs. 

Frogmouth, Batrachostomus moni- 
liger and Otothrix Hodgsonii. 

Frontier of Hindustan, 83. 

Fucacoie. See Laminaria ; Sea- 

weeds. 

Fucus lichenoides, Ceylon moss; 
Gigartina spinosa. 

Fucus spinOsus, Euchouma spin- 


Fuh, Madder. 

Fuh-kia-rh, Orik., Datura stra- 
monium. 

Fuh'kung, Ohxk., Leviaticum. 

Fuh-Ung, Crik., Paehyma cocos. 

Fuh-yih, Cbih.. Bat. 

Full BOTFT.t Vioia faba. 

Ful, Arab., Jasmlnum sambae. 

Fuudi| in Africa, a race estimated 
at eight millions. 

Fule-hf . See China, 688. 

FuUeri’ teasel, Fullers* thistle. See 
Teasel. 

Fanarus, TtiVNAKi, Cype'.nis hex- 
astadb^. 

FunF’fb-shan^^Kum Fa. 

Fuag-hiaiig-ehi, Chin., Storax. 

Ftt^ See (MeeFUmUng, 77^77; 
Iraosphoresoenoe. 

Fuag-nuli, OaiM., Hoiioy. 

Fu*ipleii, Tseh-tm, CilF., Aooni- 
tom yaiisttatum. 

FmMuiie, Morocco, Euphorbia 
Oanarlensis. 

Fmj-haJ, Biiro., SpUomis chcela. 


Furrud pangra, Hind., Erythrina 
Indica. 

Fu-snng, Chin., Alth.%a rosea. 
Fu-yu-kiah, OiiiN., Haliotidsc. 
Ftt-yung, Mu-fu-yung, Chin., Hibis- 
cus mutabilis. 


G 

Gaarla PHALLA,MALEAL.,Anamirta 
cocoulus. 

Gab, Hind., Diospyros embiyop- 
teris. 

Gabbelay, Tel., Flying fox. 

Gab’r, a Parsee. 

Gabra, Gulga, Beng., Nlpa fruti- 
cans. 

Gaol), Hind., Coriaria Nm>aleiisi8. 

Gochcha chettu, Tel., Guilandina 
bonduc. 

Gaoh mlrich, Beng., Capsicum 
annuum. 

Gadabuni, Hind,, Trianthema de- 
candrum. 

Gadancha, Beng., Tinospora cordi- 
folia. 

Gadang - castila, Bali, Oarioa | 
papaya. I 

Gadara. See Al.'vkh ; Mendicants, i 

Gadda kanda, Tel., Oolocasia csoul- | 
enta. 

Gadda nelH, Tel., Celtis orientalis. 

Gadda-pisinka, Tel., Grislca tomen- 
tosa.. 

Gaddi, a Kashmir tribe. 

Gadhul, Hind., Cheiroptera; Flying 
Fox ; Ptcropodidae. 

Gadi, Hind,, Pillow, Throne. 

Gadide-gadda-pu, Tel., Aristoloohia 
bracteata. 

Gadi Bugandhi, Tel., Hemidesmus 
Indiciis. 

Gaertncra racemosa, Hiptage mada- 
blota. 

Gagra, Kanaujia, Rivers. 

Gabala, Tadafa, Singh., Colooasia 
antiquorum. 

Gaharu, Alua-tan, Malay, Aloes. 

Gaimn, Dukh., Calculus cysticus. 

Ga-ja chinno, Tel., Celastrus mon- 
tana. 

Gaja-nimma, Teu, Citrus bergamia. 

Gajapati. See Kalinga. 

Gaja pippalL Tel., Scindai^sus. 

Gaji, Giodari, Tei.., Grislca tomcn- 
tosa. 

Gajooloo-balija, Teling, Bangle- 
makers. 

Gaju chettu, Tel., Solanum pubes- 
cens. 

Gal, Bhot., a glacier. 

Gal, or Mltna kaddu, Him, Benin- 
oasa eerifera. 

Qalanoha, Brno., Tinospora oordl- 
foUa. 

Galanga oardamoms, Alpinla gal- 
anga. 

Galoha State. See Central Asia; 
Earatagin. 

Oaledupa Indica, Pommia glabra. 

Galega purpurea, Tsphrosia pur- 
purea. 

Oale<^theoaB, See Flying Cats. 

Galioha, HiNl)., Carpet. Rug. 

Qalijeru, Tbl., Triimthema oboor- 
datum. 

Qalim, Zuli, Arab., Carpets. 

Qalla of Sutld, Cupressus torulosa. 

Oidla race. See Semitic Races. 

Gallium. See Fhasianidm. 

Gallinago. See Scolopaoidm; Snipes. 

Gallophasis. See Pheasant. 

Gal-marium, Hind., Adiontum cap* 
Ulus Toneris. 
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Galmondora gass, Singh,, C ynometra 
ramiflora. 

Oalung-rang Mount. See Java. 

Gambe, East Celebes, China grass. 

Gambir^ Malay, Uncaria gambir. 

Gamo birds. See Birds ; Gallime. 

Gammina, Singh., Piper nigrum. 

Gampina, Tel., Odina wodier. 

Ganapati— Parvati, Warangal. 

Ganda biroza. Hind., Boswellia 
tburifera, Olibanum. 

Gandamani,TAH. , Abrus prccatorius. 

Gandaiigi, Tel., Presbytia priamus. 

Gand bel? Hind., Andropogon 
nardiis. 

Gandharassamu, Tel., Gondarussa 
vulgaris. 

Gandharvachanda—Indradwipa. 

Gandho-bliadhuli, Beng., Picderia 
feetida. 

Gandibuti, Hind., Glinus litoides. 

Gandla, Gardala, Kanj., Bergora 
Konigii. 

Gandlena, Gundalun, Rav., Daphne 
oleoides. 

Gandno, Bina, Beng., Andropogon 
Bohocnanthus. 

Gando-gaula, Bkno., Viverra Malac- 
censis. 

Ganer, Gandol, Panj., Avena fatua. 

Oanesa. Sco Saiva. 

Gancs gumpba Cave, i. 612. 

Ganga Bui. See Haramuk.. 

Ganga Ckil, Ganges kite. 

Ganga- jala. Seo Divination. 

Gapgaravi, Tel. yThespesia populnes. 

Gangi, Inzare, Tr.-Ind., Grewia 
bctula^folia. 

Gangotri. See Hot Springs, 111, 

Gangri (Mountains). See Kailasa. 

Ganlinr, Jhklum, Kahora, Amaran- 
tuB anardana. 

Ganhila, Chekad, Premna mucro- 
nata. 

Ganja, Bhang, Hind., Cannabis 
sativa. 

Owij-i-bar. . Sco Manjha. 

Ganpurgee, Hind., Arnotto. 

Gan Talana— Kandelai. 

Ganthian, Hind., IpomoDa reptans. 

Ganti malle, of Salem, Chickrassia 
tabularis. 

Qan-yan-pa-too, BuRM., deroden- 
dron nutans. 

Gaola. See Dhangar. 

Gao Medha, Sansk., Cow sacrifice. 

Gao zaban, Pers., Cacalia coednoa. 
Hart’s ear, Anisomoles Malabarica, 
Tricbodesma Indioum. 

Gara or Gari chettu, Tbl., Balanites 
ASgyptiaca. 

Gaross, Beng., Ceriops Roxburgbi- 
anuB. 

Garden. See Bun-Otsarg. 

Gardenia dumetorum, Bwdia, sp. 

Gardi gavapu, Tulu, Aristoloohia 
bracteata. 

Cargos, Nikki, Panjab, Grewie 
Rothi. 

Garhwal See Hot Springs v Lskes. 

Oarika ksbsuvu, liUi,, C^odon 
dactylon. 

Qari knlay, BlNO., Soja hispida. 

Gsriti kamma, Ti^, venioiiia cin- 

Garjan, Bbno., Dipterooarpus tur- 
binatuB. 

Garlic pear, Cratseva. Boxburghil. 

Gann-im. Seo Jell. 

Qsrm-massala, HiN^ Spices. 

Gama, Qarunda, BDia, Oarissa 
diffusa. 

Qaro Hills, i. 449. See Qardokh. 

Gam, Kayu-garu, Maxat, Aloes- 
wood. 
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Qunida, Can., Halinsitir Indus. 
Ck^da Basavi. Sco Basavi. 

Qarur of Pumiah,Lepioptilos argalo. 
Gariitasn. See Danus. 

Gai’iains, Sinoh., Cayenne pepper. 
Gasr-koral-sabo, Singh., Achyran- 
thes Mpora. 

Oass'kahambillya, Singh., Oorar- 
dinia, $p, 

Oass-kappiieya, Singh., Croton 
laoeiferum. 

Gatt-freund, Gbr. See Brother- 
making. 

Qaiha. See Parseo. 

Gatte, Tkl., Sisyphus xylopyra. 
Gatt-JangU, pern. , Qavieua frontalis. 
Gaur, Gauri-gai, Hind., OavsBus 
gaums. 

Gaurl— Parvati. 

Gautama. See Jnsaphat ; Zaydoe. 
Gauseroh, Pern., Bexoar, Calculus 
oysticus. 

Oavieus. Sco Bison ; Bovidac. 
Gavialis. See Crocodile ; lioptilcs. 
Oawshor, Perb., Opoponax. 

Gaya, a town of Boncal. Qayalcse 
widowers are barred the privilege 
of wiving afticr the death of their 
first wife, as Hindu widows arc 
barred the privilege of taking a ; 
husband after the death of their j 
first lord. I 

Qajral, HlND., Oavreus frontalis. | 
Gas, Hind. See Ilahi ; Weights I 
and Measures. | 

Gasella sub-gutturosa?—Antilopin 2 e. I 
G*beig, Tib. ? Goitre. 

Geaster. See Fungus. 

Gebang, Comha gebanga. 

Gebantft)— Okelis. 
Geckotidae—Roptiles. 

Gedda, Tel., Kites. 

^er. See ICattyawar. 

Geese, s/>. of Anser, Sarkidiornki. 
Gehela, Mahr., Bandia, sp. 

Geblote. See Kach^hwaha. 

Gelam butter. See Oils. 

Gelasimus. See Cmstacea. 

Gems. See Precious Stones. 

Genda, Hind., Rliinoceros. 

Gendi, Hind., Chrysanthemum 
Boxburghii. 

Gendoo, Jav., Galeopithcoidis, Lem- 
uiidsB. 

Genetta Manillensis. Bee Civet; 

Mammalia; Yiverra. 

Gengaru, Hind., Cratoegus crenul* 

ata. 

Gengwa, Hind., Bxco^earia agalocha. 
Geimastts. See PhasiuiidsB. 
Gentiana oheyrata, Agathotos oher- 
ayia. 

GantiaiiA hyisopifolia, Oicendia 
kytsopifolia. 

Geodia Japoidea, Venus flower- 
bidtet. 

Qe<^hilns fulgeni. See Phoaphor- 

HBCattinfi 

Oeonia, L fiOfi. 

Geau JDarak. See tCulbui^ 

Q«te Saom, Indo-Seyihi, Sun- 
wordilix 

Ghalat-iia-Diii, Kai-Khusni. 
Cfiudaa-ud-lMn-biB Humam-nd-XMii. 
See Xondaiiiir. 

Ohajar. Ghajari, Arab., Gypey. 
naailh, Arab,, Grain. 

GhalNM, HsnXt Anabaeia muliiflota. 
Qharat, GatiS, of Bavi, Oxyatelma 
meonlimiuin, 

Ghttr-i-Jamaliid. Aigba]idab;K:anda- 
bar, 

QbaiSniii, Arab,. Agarie; Boletiia 
igidaiiiii, Afiffieni Igneui^ PoJIj- 
perna, need in medicine. | 


Gharra River—Hyphasis. 

Ghasi. SooKol. 

Ghas-kaehoo, BRNfi., Typhonium 
fiagolliforiue. 

Gbasvcl, Hind., Cuscuta refloxa. 
Ghata, Sanbk., a flight of steps. 
Ghati, Kacos belonging to tho 
Ghats of tho Byhcndn. 

Qhatka patra, Mahr., Clepsydra. 
Ghatwali. See Bhumij. 

Ghavlulah. See Kaylulah. 

Ghebu nclli, Tel., IVemna integri- 
folia. 


Ghenasa, Can., Tel., Batatas edulis. 

Qhoru mitti, PERa., Bolo Armenian. 

Ghos, A Bedouin tribe. 

Ghet-kuchoo, Beng., Tyi)honium 
orixenac. 

Ghiaturai, Hmn., Luffa pentandra. 

Gliidan, Bihich, a black tent. 

Oliidro, Sind., Oucumis melo. 

Glii-gowar, Hind., Aloe Indica. 

Glii-ka*gadda, Duril, isoctes Coro- 
mandeliaiia. 

Ghi-kumar, Hind., Agave perfoliata. 

Ghilghirinta, Tel., Crotalaria ver- 
rucosa. 

Ghimnsag, Phanjaccum mollugo. 

Giiinalita-pat, Bbno., Corchorus 
capsulans, 

Qhita-puja, Hindu, 66, 

Ghon^i kuru, Tel., Hibiscus can- 
nabinus. 

Ghoont. Sec Horse, 105. 

Ghooty, trap-door spider, Cteniza, 

Ghorbasta. See Cyclopes. 

Ghorc-pore, Hind., Duril, Iguana. 

Ghoro-sun, Bbno., C rotalaria juiioea. 

Qhor-khar, Koulan, Hind., Equus 
onager. 

Ohotn-mar, HiND., Kingfishers. 

ObousyGaoj, BENO.,Ku8a Aristotelis. 

Ghous-ul-asam. , See Abdul Kadar ; 
Muhammadanism. 

Ghrito-kumari, Beno., Aloe Indica. 

Qhugu, Hind., «p. of Owls, genera 
Otus, Urria, Ketupa, Huhuo. 

Ghiinta, Tel., Balvadoi’a Porsica. 

Oliurgliuria, liiKD., Oryllotalpa 
vulgaris. 

Ghur-h^, Hind., Felis pardus. 

Ghus, Blind., Mui bandicota. 

Ghuyan, Kachalu, Panj., Colooasia 
antiquorum. 

Ghwardsa, Pushtu, Crateagus oxy- 
aoantha. 

Ghwareja, Hind., Bdwardsia mollis. 

Qhwarga, Hind., Arundo donax, 

Ghylonff, Lama priests. Seel^ntaD. 

Gimbo, Tsong*kha-ba. 

Giam, Hind., Cedras deodara. 

Qian, Hind., Premna mueronata. 

Giana, Tib. , Oervus WalUohiL 

Qianhan, hind., Ebsagnus con- 
fer te. 

Giant, the Bakshasa of the ancient 
Hindus, generally translated eo. 

Giant clam, Tridsone gigas. 

Giant Petrel or Break-bodes. Oasi* 
IW ^ ^ Ndly or 

Stinker of sailors. 

Gibbon— H ooIooIl Hlybbatos. 

Gl-bhsngi, Tbl., Oelastras moniana. 

Gidar-diuc, Omras oarnosa, Sage- 
fotia oppoMtilfolia, Promts padus. 

Qidsmar, a vaf^t and Aief in 
Upper Indk a Maa-kiU«r). 

Gidar-tamakn of Bbeliinir, ut 
iMial’. telweeo^ PMHpiieM wl.- j 
tropidl^ HoUotro^um . Boro-j 
pmom, Vorbaaoum Otapsus. 
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Giddarknmb, Hind., a fibre of 
Kangra. 

Gidi, Hind., Franemuria cHspa. 

Gidia, Hind., Vagrants and thieves 
in Upper India. 

Gidugudu,TiL. , Caiearia tomentosa. 

Gigantic crane of Australia, tho 
Myoteria Australis, or New Hol- 
land Jabem. 

Gigantic stork, Leptoptilos argala. 

Gigantic swallow-wort, Oalotropis 
gigantea. 

Gigartina tenax, Euoheuma spi- 
nosum. 

Gihain, Hind., Elmagnus conferta. 

Gila-gacha, Beno. , Entada pursetha. 

Gila pddi, GoH midi, Tel.,* Coix 
barbata. 

Gila goranta, Tel., Crotalaria ver- 
rucosa ; Qilheri, Durh., Soiurus 
palmarum ; Girheri-mar, Aquila 
pennata, lit. squirrel-killer. 

Gilakara, Tbl., Cumin seed. 

Gil Armoni, PsTts., Bolo Armenian. 

Gilai, Panj., Cernsus vulgaris. 

Oilban, Eotpt., Latbyrus sativus. 

Gilgit. See Iskardo. 

Gilgiti, Hind., a kind of wheat. 

Gillur ka patta. Hind., Laminaria 
sacoharina. 

Oilt-head, a fish of tho 8. Paoifle of 
tfie genus Sparus. 

Gilugudu, Tbl., Oasearia tomentosa. 

Gima, Bbno., Lady's bed -straw, 
Erythroea oentauroides. 

Gindol of Sumatra, Tapims Malay- 
anus. 

Oingaru, HlND.,CratiegU8 orenulata. 

Gingellv oil, Seiamum Indicum. 

Gingor-oread tree, Hyphseno Tbcb- 
aica. 

Gingko, Jinko, Jap., Salisburia 
amantifolia. 

Gira, Ghuzhbo, Tr. -Indus, Alnus 
nitida. 

Oirardinia Leschenaultiana, Urtica 
heterophylla. 

Giri kanuka,TBL. , Alhtgi mauromm. 

Gir-khat,l^ERS. ,GAlbAnum officinale. 

Girnar. See’ Architecture, 145; 
Jain ; Junagarh. 

Girthan, Hind., Fluggealeuoopyrus, 
Sageretia opposiiifolta. 

Gita Govinda. See Jayadeva. 

Gitti gadda, Tbl., Isoetes Coro- 
mandeliana. 

Gityarya, a Sanskrit metre. 

Ginr, Hind., Salix Babyloniea. 

Giwain, Hind. , Ebsagnas conferta. 

Glam tiwe, Melalettoa viridiflora. 

Glapa, Tib., Cultivator. 

Glss, Aliib, TiB.-TANOirr, Mosohns 
mosohifenis. 

Glam Eel, gp. of Lepioeephalus of 
Shaw, found on the Anstralian 
coast It b from 4 to 8 in. in 
length. There lure siiditesiimoies 
of thb genuiu one of the L^pto- 
oepbalidas of Bonmrte. 

Glam nautilus. Osvtaaria; 

MoUnsea. 

Glam rope, Hyalonema LiisltaBi«um. 

Olat - cnandul, Hind., Qlerloia 
•uperba. 

G*Uim-gMig, Maiat. Oissia alaia. 

oibSCa aylveetris, Alpinia flutane. 

Globe flowei^ ^^UmranthiM hirlue* 

Gldbeoeepbaine. Set Ceiaeea| 
Whales. 

Glogot, Gr., Milk I Oala-duab, 
Sauer. . to sillk.; Uubitmr, Sabei:., 
a maidon dauriitsr who mllkB 
(dnb) tho no |so#) ; boEso 
Dochtir, ToflUsr, Danglner, ami 
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01orio«aga{»erba,Methoiiica superba. 

OlOMina monitans. See Fly ; Tse- 
Tie. 

Qlow>worm. See Phoephoretoonee. 

Qluga, Jav., Brouiionetia papyri- 
fera. 

Qlyoiiio Sineniii, Wiaiaria Sineiuii . 

Qlyoine viioosa, Dolioboi glutiuosui. 

Gna-pl, Bubm. , Balaohan. 

a&ail Weitern Tibet. 

Gnayan patoo, Bubk., Olerodendron 
nutaai. 

Gna yoke, Bubu., Capiicum mini- 
mum. 

GWta-thay, Bobv., Bird neiti. 

Gi^jgree, Bobm., Cathartocarpui 

Gnow, Tib., Ovii ammon. 

Gnung-myect, Bubm., Ohryiopogon 
aoioulani. 

Gnwie-ban, Bubm., Graptophyllum 
bortenie. 

Goa, Tib., Prooapra pioticaudaia. 

€k>a beam, Peopuooarpue tetragono- 
lobui. 

Ooa potato, Dioioorea aeuleata. 

Goat anteloi^e, Gacella Bennettii. 

Goat pepper, Oapsioum frutoioem. 

Goati and iheep. See Bovido); 
Oaprlntt. 

Goati*-foot creeper, Ipomoia pei- 
ca]>ra3. • 

Goatsucker. See Caprimulgidse. 

Qobay goru, Biwa., Gavjuua front- 
alis. 

GobL See Deserts, 920 ; Kalmuk. 

Gubur-obumpa, Dukh., Pluiniera 
acuminata. 

Qodu mahanel, Sinoh., Auoklandia 
costus. 

Goduma - pindi, Tbl., Flour of 
wheat. 

Godwit, tp. of limosa, L. macro- 
rhampus. 

Goga. See Deserts. 

Gogam, Tel., Ohuloroxylon dupada. 

Gogawttt. See DhoiiduL 

Oogi. See Bijapur. 

Gogird, Pers., Sulphur. 

Gogi-sag, Hind., Malva p.*irviilora. 

Go-go of Manilla, Acacia abstcr- 
geiis. 

Goia, Tam., Tkl., Guava tree. 

Goitre. See Galloor-ka-patta. 

Gokak. See Cataracts ; Waterfall. 

Gokan, Panj. , Alhagi maururum. 

Gokantaka. Sanbk., Asteracantha 
longifolia. 

Gokarn, Hind., Pedalium murex ; 
Gokru kaliui, Xanthium stru- 
marium. 

Gokats Sektt festival. See Oki-dou- 
Tako. 

Gokiura, Goksliura, Hind., Aster- 
aoautha longifolia. 

Gokkar. See Kaaltmir. 

Gokkatu, SiNOii., Gamboge. 

Ooklen. See Turkoman ; Yaniut. 

Qokshara, HiND., Asteracantha 
longifolia. 

Oola gandi, Tel., Tradosoantia 
axiUiuis. 

Golakai. See Kunda-Golak. 

Gblakonda, Til., Oapsioum frutes* 
eensr 

Gblapilly; See Diamond. 

Golaroo, Sind., Ooooinea Indioa. 

GoUtta koku, Tbl., Nesokia Indico. 

Gcddar, Dueh., Steroulia guttata. 

Golden bereniee. See Ophir. 

Golden eagle, Aquila ohi^saetos. 

Golden orange, Citrus Jaitonica. 

Golden stream, Chrysorrusoa of the 
anoients, Barrada river of Da- 
wiawenfl 


Golden-thread root, Coptis teota. 

Qoliga, Mantika, Malay, Bezoar. 

Oolivo, Korimidi, Tel., Coix bar- 
bata. 

Gol-kakra, Bsnj., Momordica 
CoohiU'Chineutis. 

Golkamila sama, Juslum, Olooh- 
idion velutinum. 

Qol-kundru, Panj., Coccinea Indica. 

Golu-mora, Ceylon, Cryptooarya 
doribunda. 

Golunda Ellioti. See Coffee Plant- 
ing, 774. 

Gombroon. See Bunder Abbas ; 
Harmozia. 

Gomeba. See Clothing. 

Gome, Jav., Kice. 

Gomez, Lorenzo de. See Borneo. 

Gond. See Central Provinces ; 
Dravidiun. 

€k>ndar. See Insects. 

Gond-badustar, Hind., Civet. 

Gondni, Lasura, Hind., Cordia 
obliqua. 

Gondomierrcs. See Baotria, 224. 

Gonerdiya dynasty. See Kashmir. 

Gongen Sama. Bee Oki-dou-Tako. 

Gooral, Hind., Nemorrhoedue gonU. 

Gooseberry, country, Cicca distioha. j 

Gooseberry tree, AverrliOA caram- | 
bola. 

Goawa moorce, Buno., Fueniciilum j 
panmori. 

Goimba, a name of Krisima. 

Qopura. See Ai*cbitucturc, 143. 

Gor, Assam, Hbinocurus. 

Gora. See Bbairava. 

Gora-bacli, Bbno., Acorus calamus. 

Conik amli, Hind., Adansouia 
digitata. 

Gurakbnutli, a name of Siva. 

Goran ta, Iveni, Tbl., Lawsonia 
incrinis. 

Gor-baclia, Duku., Leopard. 

Gori. Bee Hosn Gori. 

Gorilla, Orang-utan. 

Gor-ka*gu of Kashmir. See Pheas- 
ant. 

Gorkliar, Hind., Equus onager, 
Wild ass of Cuteb. 

Gorkhec,liENa., Sulanum pubescens. 

Goroebana, Sansk., Bezoar. 

Uorro cbimidi, Tel., Androgi aphis 
ecbiuides. 

Goru chottu gadda, Tbl., Eulopbia 
virens. 

Goru - obikudu, Tel., Cyamopsis 
psoraloides. 

Qos-bawk, Astur trivirgatus. 

Goasampinus rubra, Bombax Mala- 
bariouni. 

Gossampiuus Kumx>bii, Eriodendroii 
nufractuosuin. 

Gotbo, UiiiYA, Carissa carandus. 

Gotti chettu, Tbl., Zizypbus xylo- 
pyrus, Z. clliptica, anil Z. cura- 
cutta. 

Gouari, Gour, Dukh., Hind., 
CyamoxNiis psoraloides. 

Qoughia Neilgberrense, Daphni- 
X)bylluin Hoxburgliii 

Oouudhun, Mauu,, Diosx)yros oordi- 
folia. 

Gour, Gauri-Gai, Hind., Gavieus 
gaurus. 

Goura ooronata. See Pigeons. 

Gourd, Boninoasa cerifera; Cuourbita 
maxima, Tricbosanthes ououme- 
lino. 

Gourd, wild, Colooyntb. 

Gour-gia, Peb»., AiulroxK)gon 
sohoonautbus. 

Govardhau. See Mount. 

Goviln, Benq., Vitia latifolia. 

Govind« See Hauak. 
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Govind Kund. See Brindaban. 

Gowreepbal, Dukh., Bubue, sp. 

Gowr-gia, P.brs., Lemon gr^. 

Goyar, Bkno., Plotus melanogaeter. 

Gozang, Kosamm, Chbmab, Avena 
fatua. 

Gracillaria tenax, Eucbeuma spino- 
Bum. See Agar-agar ; Sea-weede. 

GraouUdfic. See Phalacrocoracidm. 

Gradul, Dukh., Entada pureetba. 

Gneco Parthian. See Baotria, 223. 

Grohana, Sansk., an eclipse. 

Grahastasramam. Hindu, 66. 

Grahilote — Elach'hwaba. 

Grail. See Holy Fig Tree ; Patra. 

Gram, Dolicbos uuinorus ia Madras 
gram ; Bed gram is D. catjang ; 
Bengal gram is Cicer arietinum ; 
Green gram is Phaseolus mungo ; 
Manilla gram is Araebis bypogea. 

Grama-karana, Sansk., Accountant. 

Grampus. See Cetacea; Delpbi- 
nid». 

Granatum litoroum, Xylocarpus 
grauatum. 

Graphite. See Black Lead ; Plum- 
bago. 

Graptophyllum bortense. Caricature 
plant. 

Grass cloth — Urticaceoe. 

Grass oil of Nemaur, Eno., Andro- 
pogon Martini. 

Grassya. See Cutch ; Pramara. 

Gratiola portulacacca, Herpestris 
monniera. 

Grebe, sp. of Podiceps, Colymbidn. 

Grihosbta, Householder. 

Grimmis, Buot., Hordeum codeste. 

Grosbeaks, ap, of Fringillino). 

Grotte aux fees. See Cromlech. 

Ground - nut, Earth - nut, Enq., 
Araebis hvpogea. 

Grouse, rock and sand, the family 
Ptcroclidie. See Tetraonid». 

Grubs. See Bug ; Coffee Planting ; 
Crane ; Insects. 

Gryllotalpa Phanga. Sec Crickets ; 
Insects ; Phanga. 

Gu.a, Kuthi? Bbmo., Areoa catechu. 

Guatteria coileoides, Polyaltbia 
coffeoidcs. 

Guchi, Hind., Mushroom. 

Guddi — Kolusian. 

Gudi kum, also Gudia, HiND., 
Meconopsis aeuleata. 

Guduchi, Sanuk., also Amurta, 
Tinospora cordifolia. 

Gudumbat, Hind., Bbus vomici- 
fera. 

Guelder rose, Viburnum ox>ulu8. 

Guguira. Sec Canals. 

Gugal, Hind., Gugalam, Tam., 
Besins. 

Gugal, Dnp, Beno., Canarium 
strictum. 

Gugal, SUTLBJ, Dolumioa macro- 
cepbala. 

Gugala, Sansk., Hind., Babiamo- 
dendron agallocho. 

Guggala, Tel., (resin) Vatica robusta, 
B’delliuin. 

GuguU, Dbkuan, Letsomia ner- 
vosa. 

Qui, Sisterhood. See Brother- 
making; Oraon. 

Guia-leggra, Beno., Stumua einera- 
oeuB. 

Guinea grains. See Melegueta 
Pepper. 

Guinea-worm, Filaria Medinenaia. 

Gujerati. See Languages. 

GuIamU, Can., Golunda ElUotti. 

Gulbiulan. See Cloths. 

Gul-babar, Hind., Grislea tomon- 
tosa. 
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Gul iHiii, Gnl abbas, Hind., Mira- 
bills JaUpa. 

Gul'Chand, Hind., Gardenia florida. 
Gal-dawadi, Hind. , Ohrysantbemum 
Indioum. 

Guler, Hind., Pious glomerata. 

Guli, Hind., Argyreia speoiosa. 

Guli, Tbl., Gapparis ^andis. 
Gul-i*ajaib, Hind., Sibisous muta< 
bills. 

Gttlimara, Can., Zicypbus jiijuba. 
Gulivend^ Tel., Abrus preeatorius. 
Gul jafari pumka, BlAOHANtYillarsia. 
Gul kbaira, Hind., Althiea rosea. 
GuUem ohettu, Tel., Gapparis gran^ 
dis. 

GuUi, Dukh., Goral. 

Gulls, sp. of Larua, Kroikocepbalus, ! 
Xema. 

Gul-maidab— Ja>^th. 

Gul mukhinul. Hind., Gompbrena 
globosa. 

Gul mumanni, Gul aparlei, Hind., 
Amebia eohioides. 

Gul-shabu, Hind., Polianthes tu* 
l^rosa. 

Guluga, Malay, Ginnabar. 

Gnluwan. See Kashmir. 

Gul-wail, Dukh., Tinospora oordi- 
foUa. 

Gumaddi kaia, Tel., Gururlita 
max ima . 

Gumbari, Beno., Gmelina arborea. 
Gumpana, Tel., Odina wodier. 
Gumti—Kankrowlee Lake. 
Gumudtt-teku, Tel., Gmelina ar- 
borea. 

Gumudu tigo, Tel., Batatas pani- 
oulata. 

Gunch, Retti, Kabh., Abrus preca* 
torius. 

Guncba, Hind., Abrus preeatorius. 
Qund, Qoondi, Hind., Cordia angus- 
tifolia. 

Gundala, Gundra, Tel., Cyperus 
hexastachyus. 

Gundatii. Kira-mar, Dekh., Aristo- 
lochia bracteata. 

Guud barunghi, Dukh., Gunta bar- 
enga. 

Gund bol, Olachs, Hind., Lemon 
grass. 

Gundha-goorann. Beno., Andro- 
pogon glaber. 

Gundho-bena, Beng., Guj., Lemon 
grass. 

Gundhuraja, Sanak., Gardenia 
floiida. 

Guml-mar, Kabh., Wormwootl. 
Gundu meda, Tel., Celastinis pani- 
oulatus. 

Qundun, Mahr., Ehreiia ovalifolia. 
Gunga<ravi, Tel., Rosewood. 
Gunong Bermun. See Binuo. 
Guorami. See Pishes, 1115. 
Guptipara. See Triveni. 

Gumnya alu, Hind., Diosoorea pur- 
purea. 

Gurannan Bahasht. See Parseo. 
Guiayi, Guriya, Gond., Portax pic- 
tus. 

Gurgiiu. See Hyrcaiii. 

Qurga-noru, Hind., Bryonia laoin- 
iosa* 

Gurha Mundala. See Durgontee. 
Gurmalla, Ouj., Gathartooarpus fit* 
tula. 

Gurnard, sp. of the Triglidas, Pishes. 
Gurrapu gatte aku, Tbl., Oleroden- 
dron visoosum. 

Gurrayin of Hurriana, Bustard. 
Ouruginia, Tel., Abrus preeatorius. 
Gurugu kura. Tel., Oeloaia albida. 
Gurukatta, Kanbk., Bale Armenian. 
Guru Kot. See Kotegurh. 


Gurusman. See Parsee. 

Gurz, Hind., Mace. 

Gushura, Hind., Root of Barloria 
longifolia. 

Gusrah of Gis-Sutlej, sandy, uncul- 
turable soil. 

Gutobka, Gudgega, Dukh., Gpilan- 
dina bonduc. 

Gutimar, Hind., Aquila hastata. 

Gutti gnnneru, Tel.,. Calpioarpum 
Roxburghii. 

Guva gutti, Tel., Trichodisma Indi- 
cum. 

Guvar-pballi, GuJ., Oyamopsis pso- 
raJoidcs. 

Guya babiila, Hind., VaoheUia far- 
nesiana. 

Guzanjabin, Hind., Manna. 

Gwai-douk, Burst., Oonnarus speci- 
osa. 

Gwalior. See Gave Temples, Oil ; 
Hindustan, 80-83; Sindia. 

Gwal kakri, Hind., Bryonia umbel- 
lata« 

Gyn, Tib., a Barbarian. 

Gymuodontid»->-Diodon, Fishes. 

Gymnopleurua. See Oopridse. 

Gynaion vestitum, Cordia vestita. 

Gypaetus barbatus, Vulture. 

Gyraspur. See Architecture. 


H 

Habak, Arad., Ocimum, Bp. 

Habash, a race in Africa ; au Abys- 
sinian. 

Habilzai. Sco Afghanistan. 

Hadar, Khadri, Beam, Kibus. 

Hadramaut. Beo Arabia. 

Haenun, a name of Amoy. 

Haft Khanob— Kama-chapara. 

Haft Tan. Sec Baba Yadgar. 

Haiga. See Brahmans, 432. 

Hai-hung, Hai-t'ang-li, Chin., Cy- 
donia Japonica. 

Haikalzai. Bee Afghanistan. 

Hai-kau, CuiN., Beaver. 

Haik-khy«e, Buru., Sapindus emar- 
ginatus. 

Hai-nah, Chin., Lawsonia inermis. 

Hai-piau-siu, Chin., Cuttle - fish 
bone. 

Hai-rb-cha, Chin., Catechu. 

Hai-t8ai,Hai-tHau,CHiN., Agar-agar. 

Hai-tsau, Tu-ja-tsai, C/JiiN., Algie, 
Sea-weeds. 

Hai-tsung, Cum., Squill. 

Haiyu — ^Kusunda. 

Hajam, Hind., u barber in Central 
India ; the village barbers, particu- 
larly the Mubamiriadan ones, have 
some knowledge of medicine ; they 
also set broken limbs^ and their 
wives usually act as midwives. 

Hajong. Seo Borneo, 420. 

Hajr-Armeni, Arab., Bole Ar- 
menian. 

Hajr-ul-Aswad, the black stono at 
Mecca. 

Hajr*ul-Bnobor, Arab., Bezoar. 

Hajr > ul - Musa, Arab. , Asidialte, 
Monimai. 

Hakeem, a physician. Seo Hakim. 

Hakin, Hakun, Hind., Croton i>oly- 
andrum. 

Hakorch, Beno., Dilivaria ilicifolia. 

Hakuob, BSNa., Psoralea oory- 
lifoUa. 

Hala, HfOoi, Halashi, Ravi, Rhus 
•ttcoedanda. 

Halas. See Binua. 

Halboh, Shimlot, Abab., Trigonella 
famum-grsscuin. 

Haldi, Hind., Curcuma is^iga, 
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Haldi-algusi-luta, Beng., Cusouta 
reflexa. 

Haldi-ka-jhar, Dukh., Cosoinium 
fenestratum. 

Halel& zard, Hind., Terminalia 
ohebula, Myrobalan. 

Haleluj, Arab., Balanites .Agyp- 
tiaoa. 

Haloo, Harin, Hadu, Pakj., Comus 
maoronhvlla. 

Hal-gass, ^OH., Yateria Indtca. 
Hali. See Dom. 

Haliostur Indicus, i 437. See Birds. 
Halicoro. See Cetacea ; Delphinidse ; 

-tesaki Hind., Lepi- 
dium sativum. 

Hali mara, Can., Chrysophyllum 
Roxburghii. 

Hali-moong, Beng., Green grant, 
Phaseolus mungo. ' 

Halispongia, a genus of sponges, 
the genus Halichondria. 

Haliun, Hind., Asparagus race* 
mosuB. 

Hallabid. See Architecture, 146. 
HalmiliUa, Haromauiel, Singh., 
Bcrrya ammonilla. 
llalwa kaddu? HiND., Cucurbita 
maxima. 

Halyun, Yeramya, Arab., Aspara* 
^s officinalis. 

Hamadan. Seo Esther. 

Hamah. Seo Ismail Abulfida. 
Hamiit. Seo Gamut.. 

Hama/., Arab., liumex aootosa. 
Ha-mi. Seo Colquhoun. 

Hamites in Africa, estimated at 20 
millions. 

Hamranzai. Sco Afghanistan. 
Hamsa padi, Tel., (a) Heliotropium 
Coromnndelianum, (6) Coldenia 
procumbons. 

Haiibsd. Sco Imam. 

Haneornia spcci^sa. See Caout- 
chouc. 

Hand - gul, ICauhan, Cioborium 
intybuB. 

Hang-chow-(u. Bee Bore, 417. 
Hangul, Honglu, Kabh., Cervus 
Wullichii. 

Hauja, PUBHTU, Acacia famesiana. 
Uanjika, also Chiri teku, Tel., a sp. 

of Clerodcndron, a medicinal root, 
nan-shwiii-shih, CHIN., Calcareous 
spar. 

Hausraj,PAN j., Adtautum oaudatum. 
Hanuman, Hind., Prosbytis entel- 
luH. Boo Mammalia. 

Hallway, Jonas. See Caspian Sea. 
llunzal, Hind., Acer oultratum, 
also root of Citrullus colooynthis. 
Hupurmali, Beng., Yallaris dioho- 
toma. 

I Har. See Basant. 

Har, Harhar, HlND., Terminalia 
chubula. 

Harbarab, Dukh*, Cicer arietiuum. 
Harbarala, Sinqu., Colocasia anti- 
quorum. 

Har oharrul, Hind., Flaoourtia 
sopiaria, Flagellaria Indioa. 
Hardaur. See Hurdour. 

Hardwioke, General. See Birds, 867. 
Harfaniii, Hind., Cicca distiohk 
Hargela, Hurgelit, Hind., L^to- 
ntilos arsala. 

Har Govind. See Nanak. 

Hari, Hind., AHstolocbia Indioa. 
Harudi, Gnise, Oyaodon daotylon. 
Hari Dass. See Taaaen. 

Hari Kiri. See Japan. 
Haii-mandhakamu, Tbl., door 
arietinum. 

Kari-Rud. See Herat. 


Dugong. 
•Halim, Tara 
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Hariiohandra. See Simaheephae. 

Haritaka, Sansk.i Terminalia ohe- 
bula. 

Harita manjari, TsL., Acalypha 
Indiea. 

Haritha. Hind., Sapindui deter- 
gena, S. aouminatua. 

Harjora, Hind., Ciasus quadran- 
gularii. 

Harka, Oak., Hannala rata ? 

Horkuoh kanta, Hind., Dilivaria 
iUoifolia. 

Harmal, laband, Hind., Peganum 
harniala. 

Hannala ruta, Peganum harmala. « 

Harmuohi, Panj., Bole Armenian. 

Earn, Antilcme besoartioa. 

Hama muB,HiND.,Gerbillua Indious. 

Hai*podon. See Fishoa, lllG. 

Har-puja. See Husbandry, 12C. 

Harput, KabIi., Ursus, vp. 

Harriers, «/). of Circus. See Birds. 

Harrin-hara, Hind., Amoora rohi- 
tuka. 

Hartal, Hind., Orpiment. 

Hartigbsca speotabilis. See Cedar. 

Hanm-tutiya. Hind., Ophelia. 

Hasalban - achsir, ARAB., licMmar- 
inus officinAlis. 

Hasan—Imam. 

Husani Syud, Descendants of Hasan, 
son of Ali. • 

Hasani Yusuf. See Diatomaoeie. 

HosaiMis-Sabn. See Alamut; Old 

Mniii 

Hasek. See Hud. 

Hiisha, Akah,, Thymus vulgaris. 

Ha-*sih-ni, Monool, Asafmti<la. 

Hasni, Hind., Oichorium intybus. 

Hiisii ul-Hillaj. See Sufi. 

HiMsc luban, Hussu-ul-jawi, Pbrs., 
Styrnx, Benzoin. 

Hnsti kasaka, Tel., Elcphautopus 
Kcaber. 

Hastinapur. Sec Jumna. 

Hat’h, Hind., Cubit. 

Hathnjoorco, Hind., Cyclamen. 

Hatial^Sir-kap. 

Hatkar. Sec Dluingar. 

Hatmul, Hind., Oplielia alata. 

Hattian, Safed siiiml, HlND., Frio- 
dendrun anfractuosum. 

Hauran. Sec Bedouin. 

Havanga, Maleal., Cassia lignea. 

Hawk eagles, sp. of Liinnaetus. 

Hawks, the sub-family Aocipitriuw. 
Suo Birds. 

Hay, Arthur, Marquess of Twoed- 
dale. See Birds, 

Hazara. Seo Afghanistan. 

Hazel, Ooiylus colurna, Hama- 
mcH<lcic. 

Huziz-Hindi, Arab., Berberis aris- 
ta tiv. 

Head'liunting. Seo Borneo. 

Heart - i»ca, OardiosiKirmum halicu- 
cabuni. , , 

Heifcthor, Himalayan, Andromeda 
fiiHtigiati\. 

UcbidMU, t’AN., Artocarpus hirsutus. 

Hocata-us of Miletus, B.o. 500-480, 
the ftrst Greek who siwaks of 
India by nnino. 

Jlcdura raccinosa, Ueptaplourura 
racoinosuTa. 

llodgehogN, sp. of Eriuaccus. Seo 
Mammalia. 

lledychiumcorunarium. Sec Gaiida- 
suli. 

Hodysarum alhagi, Alhagi tnauro- 
rum. 

Ilodystu'uiu lagenarium, yEschyno- 
meno aH|)era. 

Hetlysarum pmtratumi Indigofera 
cniioapylla. 


: Hedysarum sennoldes, Ormocarpum 
‘ sennoides. 

Hedysarum trifl., Desinodium tri- 
florum. 

Heen ambilla |[a8, Binou., Anti- 
dosma alexiterla. 

Heen-tambala. SiNOU., Ehretia 
buxifolia. 

Hoggin, Can., Mus bandicota. 

Hen - f u - tszi, Tsin - hiung, OlllN. , 
Aconitum vari^atum. 

Helbcth, Arab.; Fenugreek seed. 
Heliadse of India. Hindustan, 80 ; 

Hama; Solar Kace. 
Helianthemum. Bee Cistaoese. 
Hclianthus oleifer, Guizotiaoloifera. 
Helianthus tuberosus, Jerusalem 
artichokes. 

Heliconida*. See Insects. 

Helictcres isora, Isora oorylifolia.v 
Hclij-i-Kabuli, Arab., Termiiialia 
chebula, lifyrobalan. 

Helioeles. Seo Bactria, 222. 
Helioconia cupido. See Insects. 
Heliopolis. Seo Baalbcc ; Sun- 
worahip. 

Heliopsis platyglossa, Gnizotia olei- 
fera. 

Heliothia armigera. See Insects. 
Heliotrope. See Bloodstone. 
Heliotroinum Iiidicum, Tiaridium 
Indioum. 

Helmand. See Aryan, 170. 

Helmet crab, Limulus longispina. 
Heinba, Arab. See Oxalidaccm. 
Hemidactylua coctoer. See Koptilea. 
lleinig}'mina Maclcodii, ('ordia 
l^Iacleodii. 

Hemileia vaatatrix. See Coffee 
Planting, 775 ; Insects, 
Hemiramphus. Seo Fishes, lllC. 
Hemitelia horrida, Tree-fern. 
Homitragus. Seo Bovida?, 425. 
Hemlock, Coniuni maculatum. 
Hemp, Cannabis sativa, Crotalaria 
jnncca. 

Honiroo. See Clothing. 

Hcuilel kakora, Beng., Hhizophora 
gymnorhiza. 

Hendon. Sec Raffles. 

Hengar. Seo Palitano. 
Heiig-chimg-ha-po, Chin., China 
gr;iss or Hhca. 

I Henna, Mheiidi, Hind., Lawsonia 
iuermis. 

Henna gorivi, Can., Ixora parvi- 
flora. 

Henna - ul - korosh, Att.AB. , Lichen 
rotundatus. 

Hera. See Ilura. 

Hercules. See Baldeo. 

Horear du, a deity of the Korani- 
bar. 

Horonso, Sansk., Pisum sativum, 
llormx'us. See Bactria, 222. 
irermanii, Seo Botany. 

Hermit crabs, sp. of Pagurid.'e. 
Hcrinon--Mouiit. 

Hcrodias. See Egret. 

Herons, sp. of Ardca. 

Horuestes grisous. Seo Vivcrridiu; 
Icnncumon. 

Herpetou, a genus of harmless 
snakes. See Kox^tilcs. 
llesBonitc, or Kauocl stone, Cinna- 
, mun stone. Src Garnet, 
lleterophiugma lioxburghii, Spatho- 
dea lioxburghii. 

Hevea Benthamiana. See Caout- 
chouc. 

Hewar, Mahr., Acacia Icucophhea. 
Uiadii, Sandwich Islands, San- 
talum album. 

Uiang-oh’-un, Chim-pi, CHIN., Oed- 
rela odurata. 
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Hiang-fu-tze, Chin., Cyperus esou- 
lentus. 

Hiang-kwang, Chin., Mushroom. 
Hiang-ma, CHIN., ll^biscus cauna- 
binus. 

Hiang-tsai, Ohin., Parsley. 

Hmtilla. See Hun. 

Hibbah namal^ a deed of gift. 
Hibbuk, abo Hibbuk nana, Arab., 
Mint. 

Hibbeus populneuB, Thespesia po- 
pulnea. 

Hibiscus similis, Paritium tiliaceum. 
Hibiscus subdariffa, Roselle. 
Hibiscus Zeylanicus, Pavonia Zey- 
lonica. 

Hi-cl, the winter sobtice. 

Hierodulae of Babylon, Dancing girb. 
Hieroglyphics. See Cuneiform. 
Hijili badam, Beno., Anacordium 
occidentale, abo Aleurites tri- 
loba. 

Hijili mehndi, Eugenia bracteato. 
Hijjul, Hind., Beno., Barringtonb 
acutungul.a. 

Hik-gass, Singh., Odina wodicr. 
Hillooya, Bkng., Asparagus offici- 
nalis. 

Hilsa fish, Cliipea palasah. 

Hiltit, Anjadan, Arab., Ferula asa- 
foctida. 

Himapraya or Himavan, the Spowy 
Mountains. 

Himavat. See Parvati. 

Hinds, Humuz, Arab., Cicer arie* 
tinum. 

Himyar, Arab., Red— Homaritee. 
Hin - bin - komba, SlNOll., Andro- 
graphis i>amculata. 

Hindauo, SiND., Citrullus cucurbita. 
Hindbi. Seo Afghanistan, 30. 
Hiiiduba, Hind., Cicliorium inti- 
bus. 

Hindu Kush. Seo Ceuti'al Asia; 
Imaus. 

Hindustan, 80— Indore. 

Hindwaiia, Hind., also Tarbuz, the 
■\Vatcr-melon, Citrullus cucurbita. 
Hineredura, Singh., Anetbum 
sowa. 

Hing, Hind., Ferula asafeetida, 
Asafeetida. 

Uiiigani, Arab., Hind., Time, Sea- 
son ; lionco Hingami, temporary. 
Ilingan bet, Hingot, Hind., Bala- 
nites ACgyptiaca. 

Hingda, also Durdar, Hind., Cin- 
abar. 

Hing-grtcb, Bkng., Asafoctida plant, 
llingbudi, Sansk., Terminalia cat- 
ai)])a. 

Hinglaj. See Kapadi. 

Hingoolec, Beng., Solanum melon- 
gena. 

Hin gt)tu kola, SiNGH., Hydro- 
cotylc Asiutica. 

llingul, SiNGii., Amoora rohituka. 
Hingula Devi. Sec Oritaj. 

Hinne korcish, Arab., Lichen ro- 
tundatus. 

Hin-x)us-wael, SlNUH., Entada pureC' 
tha. 

Hintal, Beng., Pheonix paludosa. 
Hippion hyssuxiifolium, Oicendia 
hyssopifulia. 

Hippobosca equina, Horse-fly. 
Hii>pocamims. Seo Fuh^s, 1110; 
Syngnatliidse. 

Hii^poglosBUH olivHCous, Japanese 
halibut. 

HiX>pomano biglandulosa of Borneo, 
yields caoutchouc. 

Hippopotamus amphibius. See 
Siiiihe. 

Hippuxms maculatus, Tridaona gigas. 
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HtpiHMtratoi. .See Baotria, 222. 
Hippotigris. see Equide. 

Ifiptage madabloiai Oartnera raoe> 
mesa. 

Hirabol, Sansk., Balsamodondron 
myrrha. 

Hira dakban, Pterooarpua draoo, 
Calamus draco, Dragoirs blood. 
Hirak or Hir^ Diospyros moutana. 
Hiranyabahu. Bee Cnandragupta. 
Hira^tttia, Hind., Green copperas. 
Hirous ngagiuB, Oapn megaoeios. 
Hirda, Deui., alsoHuldab, Termi- 
nalia cbebula. 

Hirek, Posendu, Panj., Diospyros 
montana. 

Himeola. See Fungus. 

HirU'padi, Hind., Convolvulus 
arvensis. 

Hirsuf, Bbno., Artichoke, Cyoara 

S00l]^ttS. 

Him, Hind., Cassia tora. 

Hirumba, a name of Kachar. 

Hissar. See Walking Fishes. 
Hitopadosa, Kalila-wa-Damna, Lite- 
rature. 

Hittitea~>Iiterature. 

Hiu, Yu. Chin., Citrus dcoumana. 
Hiueh'ktch, Chu*kieh, Chin., Dra- 
gon’s blood. 

Hitieh-yu, Chin, (the tallow), Stil- I 
Ungia sebifera. 

Hiuen-htt-sob, Chin., Corydalis am* 
bigua. 

Hiuen-tiau-tsze, Chin., Bubus, sp. 
Hiung-nu. See Hun \ Turk. 
Hiun-luh-hiang, Chin., Olibanum. 
Hlu, Tib., Musk deer. The finest 
musk comes from Khoten. 
Hlwa-bo. BURU., Eriolsenatiliifolia. 
H’man, Burn., Feronia elephantum. 
H’man then, Bubm., Curcuma Kos- 
coeona. 

H’mo, Burm., Agaric. 

Hnaii, Bukm., Nauolca cordifolia.- 
Unan bai, Na-bhay, BuRU., Odina 
wudier. 

Hnau-ma,BuRif.,Ses{uiiUin Indicum. 
Ho — Kol, Mundub, Sun-worship, 
lioa or Hea. See Chaldsea, 642. 
Hobby, Hypotriorcbis subbuteo and 
H. severus. See Falconidflu ; 
Lagbar. 

Hodgson, Bryan. See Birds, 367. 
HodLid. Path or of Balkecs. 
Hog-baugor, Arctonyx coUoris. 
Hog-decr, Hyelapbus porcinus. 
Hog-woed, Boorkaavia erocta. 
Hoh'hub, Chin., Quercus, tp. 
Hoisala. See Architecture; Sculp- 
tures. 

Hoiiah^ Bellala. See Aicbitecture, 
146; Sculptures. 

Holcus spicatus, Pcnicillaria spicata. 
Holgeri, Mahu., Holigama lungi- 
folia. 

Holkar* See Feudatory. 

Holly. Ilex. 

Hollyhock, Kno., Althsea rosea. 
Holoptelcoa inte^fulia, XTlmus in- 
tegrifolia. 

Holothttiia pbysalis, Poi’tugueso 
mau-of-war. 

Uolothuriadfs, Trepang. 
lloma. Bee Soma. 

Hoiiuilo|Niida>. See Keptiles. 
Hondapara, Ckyl., DiUenia speeiosa. 
H<niey busxard, Pernis cristata. 
Honey guides, Indicator xantho- 
notus. 

Honoy-suekors, of JSthopyga, 
Leptocoma, Aracbnechthra, Sun* 
bitd. 

Honeysuckle, Quisqualis Indica. 
Hong-lane, Chin., C^ptis tecta. 


Honglu, Kash., Cervus Walliohii. 

Honnay, Can., Ptorocarpus santa- 
linuB. 

Honover. See Parsee. 

Hor, Hind., Terminalia cbebula. 

Hora-gaha, Singh., Dipterocarpus 
turbinatus. 

Hori kowan, Mahr., Alstonia sobo* 
laris. 

Horingi maram, also Horingi tanga 
maram, Tam., Soap-nut trees. 

Horito. SeeAst’hola; OritsB. 

Hormara, Sea-coast district of Balu- 
chistan. 

Hormazd. See Parsee. 

Hornbills. See Birds ; Buoerotidie. 

Hornet. See Insects; Vespide; 
Wasps. 

Horse. See Equidse. 

Horn of Surat, Urtica heterophylla. 

Ho-san, Chin., Rhubarb. 

Ho-tan-t’q, Chin., Commelyna Ben- 
galensis. 

Ho-t*-au, Sien-kwo, Chin., Pcaob. 

Hottentot in Africa estimated at 
50,000. 

Hottonia serrata, Hydrilla vorticil- 
lata. 

Hot wind, Phagwa. 

Houbara. See Bustard. 

Howa, Pkrb., Atmospheric air. 

How Tsang, Ulterior Tibeti 

Hoy-shun, Chin., Holothuiia. 

Hsai-tban-harah, Burm., Qolonium 
lanceolatum. 

H’sat-ta-jphu, Burm., Pandanus 
odoraiiMimus. 

H’say-dan-shway wa, Burm. , Arsenic. 

H’scikba-lu, Buum., Nyotantbos 

• arbor- 1 rib t is. 

H’seik-kyi, Buim., Sapindus nibi- 
ginoHUH. 

H^en, H’sen-way, Burm., Ochna 
squarrosa. 

H’soo-kyan-bo, BuiiM., CsDsalpinia 
HCpiaria. 

H’toiii, Bubm., Naucloa pai viflora. 

H*ten-roo, lllND., Cusimriiia inuri- 
cata. 

H’toung h’pyu, Burm., Calcareous 
spar. 

Hub, Arab., a fniit. 

Hubbuk, Auau., Mentha sativa. 

Hubbuk-ul'bukir, Arab., Aiithemis 
iiobilis. 

Hub-ul-baii (seeds), Arab., Horse- 
radi-sh tree. 

Hub-ul-ghar, Arab., laurel berry. 

Uub-ul-hubcr, Arab., Juniper 
berries. 

Hub-ul-kaking, Arab., Punecria 
coagulans. 

Hub-ul-nuil, Arab., Ophelia chir- 
ata. 

Uub-ul'inushk, Arab., Abclmoschus 
moschatus. 

Huli-us-Soudon, Arab., Cassia 
nbsus. 

Hub-usuferjul, Arab., Oydonia vul- 
garis. 

Hub-u-znngi, Arab., Ipomuoa tur- 
pethuin. 

Huing-yuen, CuiN., Saroodactylis 
odomta. 

Hu-kwa, Uwang-kwa, Chin., Cucu- 
mis melo. 

Hulang-hik-gas, Sinoh., Chiokrassia 
tabularii. 

Hulan mara, Can^, Albizzia stipulata. 

Httlashing, Kabr., Rhus buckiam»' 
ela. 

Hullah, Hind., also llurla, Huldah 
or Zungeehur,TemiiiuiliaGhobttla. 

Hulsi, Bkno., wEgieeras fragratis. 

Hu-lu, CiiiN., jUigenaria vtugaris. 
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Hulug, Butairi, Fanj., Rhus semi- 
alata. 

Huluvi of Keilgherries, Eurya Ja- 
ponica. 

Hulva mahi, Durk., Pomphret. 

Hum, Hamu, of Kangra, Fraxinus 
floribunda* 

Hum, Mahb., Quatteriacerasoides, 

Hu-ma-tszo, Chin., Flax seed. 

Humayun namah. See Paneha- 
tantra. 

Humroatu, Malxal., Thom apple, 
Datura alba. 

Humpi. See Bellary* 

Humula, BsKO. , Kaempfera golanga. 

Hun. See Hiatilla ; mung rlu ; 111. 

Hun-des or Gnari Khorium, occu- 
pied by Hunia. 

Hung-ebi-tsze, CHIN., Gardenia 
mbra. 

Hung-kiao. Tibet ; Tsong-kba-ba. 

Huugrung. See Spiti. 

Hung-tau, Chin., Abmsprocatoriui. 

Hung-tau-k’au, Chin., Alplnia ga- 
langa. 

Hunni, Hind., Querous annulata. 

Hunsraj, Hind., Adiantum capillos 
veneris, A. lunulatum. 

Hu-peh, Chin., Amber. 

Hur 1 the battle shout of the Raj- 
put, 

Hiir or Ilura, Hind., Terminalia 
cbebula, Myrobalan. 

Hurakandu, Singh., Kurrimia Zoy- 
lanica. 

Hurfareori, Hind., Ciooa distioba. 

Hurhurya, Beng., Hind., Polanisis, 
Aebyranthes aapers. 

Huri knukra, BKNO., Erytlirina 
ovalifolia. 

Huma, Mus, Hind., GorbUlus In- 
dicus. 

Hunrtplml, Nubi, Bkno., Cicca 
disticha. 

Hursing, Hursinghar, Can., Nyctan- 
thes nrbor-tristis. 

Huru, Ahbam., Urtica heterophylla. 

Humf-i-tabii, the Arabic alphabet, 
any alnhabet. 

Huruya? Sapium Indicum. 

Husain. See Imam. 

Husn Jaber. See Jabor. 

Husse luban, 1'krb., Styrax benzoin. 

Husti. Seo Cush. 

Hu-tau, Chin., Phaseolus, sp,; Heh- 
t-au, Juglans regia. 

Huyer, Bkno., Cocculus villosus. 

Hwah-sbih, Hwah - shwui, CHIN-, 
Agalrnatolite, Steatite. 

Hwui-hisng, Chin., lllidum auisa- 

. turn. 

Hwai-hwa-tsing, CuiN*, Catbarto- 
caiq)us fistula. 

Hwang - chi - tszc, CuiN., Gardenia 
roilicans. 

Hwang'hwa, ClilN., Saffron. 

Hwang-bwa-tsai, Chin., lily flowers. 

H wang-kia, Chin. ,Solanum Indicum. 

Hwang-kin-shib, Chin.. Realgar. 

Hwang-kung. See Solfatara. 

Hwang-liang, CHIN., Rhubarb. 

Hwang-lien, CHIN., Andrograpbis 
paniculaia. 

Hwatig-ma, Chin., Hemp. 

Hwang-mei. Chin., Apricot. 

Hwang • pen. Chin., Pterooarpua 
flavos. 

Hwang-ta-tau, CHIN,, Sojabispida. 

Hwaiig-yang-muh, Cum., Buxus 
sempervirens. 

Hwa-tsiau, Chin., Xanthoxylon 
alatum. 

Hyalouema Sieboldii, Venus fiowor- 
basket. 

lly-cby, Chin,, Agar-agar* 
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Hydrophidtt. See Beptilei. 

HydrophyUtt maritima. See Baud- 
binding Planta. 

Hydrosauma aalyator. See Rentilei. 

Hydros ichistosos. See Beptues. 

Hyelaphus pordnus, Hog-deer, See' 
OervidflB. 

Hy by, Chik.» Agar<4kgar. 

Hyi-nin, Hsee, BuRir., Zixyphua 
Jojoba. 

Hyleainof* See Insects. 

Hylobates. See Hoolook. 

Hymenoptera. See Insects. 

Hypericom cameoin, Anoistrolobos 
cameos. 

Hypnale n^, Keptiles. 

Hymx Syri^s, the Coney of liovi- 
ticns xi. 5, Deoteronomy xir. 7. 

Hyroania— Jin, Teheran. 


r, Chin., Whales. 

labadioB. See Java. 

layapala, Can., Croton seed. 

Ibadiyah. See Imam. 

Ibex, Hemitragos hylocrios, also 
Capra Sibirica. 

Ibharan-kosha, Bkno., Andropogon 
iwarancosa. 

Ibidorhyncos, a corlcw. See Seolo' 
padda). 

Ibis, Tantalos leuoooephalos, Ana- 
stomus oscitans ; ap. of Thres- 
kiomis, Oerontious, and Falci- 
nellus. 

IbnHaukU. Sec Ashkai-ol-Balad. 

Ibn Kordadba. Bee Hindo, 74. 

Ibrahim Qutob Shah, one of the 
Qutub Sbahi dynasty of kings, 
who ruled at Golconda near 
Hyderabad A.D. 1557. Ho is 
buriod tbero, and a large cupola 
covers the tomb. 

Ibo-changke, Malay, Clove. 

Ichi maram? Tam., Ficus t'siela. 

Idineuiuon. See Herpestes. 

Ichthyoxenus. See Crustacea. 

Idea altissima of Guiana, Cedar. 

Iconoclast, a term often applied to 
Mahmiid of Ghaznij from his do- 
simetion of Hindu idols. 

lothyoetos bicolor, Foliowtus iohthy- 
oeios. 

Idaaa. See Borneo, 419. 

Idakai| Idangai, Idmn, Tau., Left- 
hand caste, 

Idayar. See Khone. 

Iddali kallu, Tbl., Manganese. 

Iddtt mulle, Tau. of Ceylon, Pyru- 
laria Wallichiana. 

Ides. See Amavasya. 

Idols. See Carving. 

Idrisi, the Thkhallua of Abu Abd- 
XJUah. See A1 Idriai. 

Idylia. See Phosphorescence. 

Ig'htr, Wsj, Ikaroon, Arab., Aoorus 


Ignatia amara, Stryohnos sanoti 
Ignatii. 

Ignatius Loyola, Jesuit. 

Iguana. 8 m Bish-Kopra, 

I-ien, See Cblquhoon. 
lilamaa. See Gram. 
lj|ul. HiMB., Barringtonia aoutan- 
gula. 

Ijcsir, Boyft., Hordeum hexasti- 

ij?SS Malay. Oumuti. 
ikui layer, Histicqihortts, Sailor- 
Sab. 

Ikan lediL Malay, Pluronectos solea. 
Ikan surdudtt, Malay, Arius arlus. 
Ikoim, Brno., Mus baudieota. 


Iker, Tib., Felis unoia. 

Ikh, Sansk., Sugar-cane. 

Ikloki, Fanj., a square scarf of 
Multar. 

Ikl-bir, Hind., Datisca oannabina. 
Ikra, Hub., Caviare. 
iKshoo, Bbno., Sugar-cane, Sac- 
charum cucuMata. 

Ikshttgandha, Sansk. : Ikshura, 
Hind., Asteracantha longifolia. 

II. See Ohaldaea, 642. 
r, or Ra, i. 6^2. 

Ila. See Ikahwa'ou. 

Ilaohi, Hind., Alpiuia nutans, also 
Elettaria cardamomuni. 
Ila-mitcbam, ‘ Tau., Andropogon 
muricatus* 

Ilavam, Tau., Bombax Malabari- 
oum. 

Iloh;. See Khoten. 
llderim. See Othman. 

Hi. See Hun. 

Iliasai. See AfghanistoB* 
lliyat. See Persia. 

Illanun. See Boats, 309. 
nieccbnim lanaium, A2rua lanata. 
llleoebmm sessile, Altcmanthora 
scssilis. 

Illecebrum verticulatum, Portuluoa 
quodrifida. 

niepi, Tau., Bassia longifolis. 
llli. See Rico Beer. 

IlUcium auisatum, Anise-star. 
Illinda, Tel., Diospyros chloroxylon. 
lllipi, Tau. , Bassia latifolia. 
Illukutto, Tkl., Ichnocarpus frutes- 
cens. 

IllumbiUi maram, Tau., Fenoola 
buxifuUa. 

Ilm-l-Kabatfit, Peub., Botany. 
llm-i-ShCina, Peub., Divination, 
llocano. See Philippines, 

Imam. Sec Ismail ; Pesh-Imam. 
Imarabarah. See Palibotbru. 

Imam Muhammad Touky, Imam 
Musa Kassiui, and Imam Raza. 
See Kaxamecii. 

Imar, Hind., Carpiuus viininea, 
Hornbeam. 

Iinarjal, Hind., Iris pscudacoms. 
Imauu, Mawar-ttu-Nahr. 

ImauB. See Mount Imaus. 

Imbir, Hind., Uhnua cam|>ostria. 
Imbo, Jav., Azadiraclita Indies, 
Imboolgas, SiNGii., Eriodendron an- 
fractuosum. 

Imla, Hind., the Amni of the Salt 
Range, Zizyphus vulgaris, or com- 
mon Jujube, also P£iis., the 
Emblic myrobolan. 

Imli, Hind., Tatiiarindus Indies. 
Imli Kliorasani, Hind., Adansonia 
digitata, also Thespesia populiiea. 
Im^ierata spontanea, Saccharuin 
ipontanoum. 

Impiiio, a river of the Paiijab ; its 
sands yield gold. See Panjab. 
ImrtiUi. ^e Afgliaii ; Kafir. 
Inaehus seorfdo — Egeria. 

Inakarto Pati, king of Janggolo of 
the 14th oentury, is said to have 
invented the kris. 

Inam lands of the Madras Presi- 
dency extend to 3,061,304 Acres, 
and the assessment at Ks. 
54,89,02a 

of Boiioq is the Rhea, China 

grass. 

Inoamations. See Karund. 
Incarvillea emodi, Am|ihicoine ar- 
gttta* 

Incarvillea parasitica, .Eschynanthus 
graudiflorus. 

Incense, ICoondur, Zuohir, lIlND., 
OUbaiiuii), Uitgiil. 

IICI 


Inohi, Malay, a respectable affix to 
names, as Inclu Dawud, Mr. 
David. 

Indak, Hind, of Salt Range, 
Gynaion vestitum, also Oordia 

VOS vita. 

Indarba, Hind., Celtis Caucasioa. 
Inda'jao, Panj., Holarrhcna antldy- 
Bonterioa. 

Indarume, Dukh., Dragon's blood. 
Indian almond. Terminolia eatappa* 
Indian berry, Coooulus Indious. 
Indian birthwori, Aristoloehia In- 
diea. 

Indian blaokwood Dalberxii^ sp, 
Indian blistering-llv, Myliwris, sp, 
Indian buokbean, YiParsia Indica. 
Indian busta^'d, Hoiibai> Mac- 
oueeniL 

Indian copal tree, Yaleria Indica. 
Indian corn, Zea mays. Maise. 
Ii^dian cress, Na8tui*tium. 

Indian empire. See British India. 
Indian fig order, the Cactooeie, a 
group of succulent shrubs, variable 
in form, angular and flattened, 
and frequently spinous, beaiing 
often la^e aud showy flowers; 
the Indian flg, Opuutia Ficus 
Indica, has been naturalised in 
Soatbern Europe. 

Indian flg tree, Ficus Indica. 

Indian fox, Vulpcs Bongalensis, 
Indian gazelle, Gazella BcnnettiL 
Indian gum aniroe, Vateria Indica. 
Indian gutta tree, Isonandra acu- 
minata. 

Indian ink, a black pigment used 
for water-colour painting, China 
ink. 

Indian jerboa rat, Gerbillus In- 
dicuB. 

Indian kino, Dried juice of Butea 
fronilosa. 

Indiain Maya. See Kama. 

Indian mole i-at, Nesokia Indica. 
Indian myrrh, in Euroiie tho com- 
mercial name of a substance sur- 
mised to be produced from a species 
of Amyris. It is supposed to bo 
the googul of tho bazars. 

Indian sarsaparilla, Hemidesmus 
Indious. 

Indian sliot, Canna Indioa. 

Indian tamarisk, Tamarxx Indica. 
Indian tea, Basella alba. 

Indian tobacco, Lobelia inflata. 
Indian tmrnsol, Cruzophora plicata, 
also Tiaridium ludioum. 

Indian valerian, Valeria jatamanai. 
Indian wormwood, Artemiaia Indica. 
Indian yoUow— Hardwari Peori. 
ludioatorinoo, a sub-family of birds 
of the family Picidw. See Birds. 
IiidicopleuBtes. See Cosnias. 
Indivara, or Nalla knlava, Trl., 
Nymphoea stellata — *Tl)e blue 
lotus.' 

Indo-Atlanties, Iranian races. 
Indoug mutiar^ Malay, Mothor-of- 
Pearl. 

Indore— Hindustan, 80. 

Indo-vansa. See Chandravanaa. 
Indragiri, or Kiiantan. See Johore. 
Indram, Hind., CitruUoB oolooyu- 
this. 

Indrajow, HlND., Conessl seed, 
Wrightia antidy senterica. 
Indraprasthra. See Jumna; Pat. 
ludra-subha* See Cave Temples, 
Cll; Jain. 

Indmtige, Tel., Tbunbeigia frag- 
runs. 

Iiidravadu, Tel., a toddy • drawer, 
employed also as palanquin-boarer. 
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indrawftn, Dush.| OitruUus oolo* 
oynthiB. 

Indra^vft, Hind., Wrightia antidy- 
lenterioa. 

Iikdri, Hind., Querous annulata. 

Indu. See Asi ; Aswa ; Ay ; Lunar 
Baoe : Yadu. 

Induga,BSNO.,Strirohno8 potatoi'um. 

Indupu cliettu, also Ohillu chcttu, 
Tel., StryobnoB potatorum. 

Indur, Bkno., Mus, sp. 

Indurjuo>i-talkh, Hind., or bitter 
IndUrjao, are the seeds of Holar- 
rhena pubesoens, * Boora/ and H. 
antidysenterioa, the same size and 
oolour, furrowed deeply at one 
tide, very bitter; Indurjuo-i- 
ibereei^ mild indurjuo, seeds of 
WrigbMa antidysenterioo, about ^ 

’ inch long, brown, nearly tasteless. 

Indus. See Boats; Canals; Rivers. 

Ing, Bubm., Lakes. 

Inga dulcis, Pitheoolobium dulco. 

Ingani or Injni; Hind., Oxidu of 
manganese. 

Inga xylocarpa, Xylia dolabri- 
formis. 

Ingbilikam,TAir.,Inghulam, Sansk., 
Cinnabar. 

Ingini ^ha, also Ingivi, Singh., 
StryehnoB potatorum. 

Ingomaas of Manilla, Pacbyrluzus 
angulatus. 

Ingrach, also Yang, also Tasli of 
Kaiigra, Fragaria vcsca. 

Ingromauiyus. See Abriman; Aryans. 

Ingii, Malay, Asafeutida. 

Ingudi, San^ik., Termiualia catapi)a. 

Inguva, Hingu-i>atii, Tel., Ferula 
asa^tida. 

Initiation, of Brahmans, i. 434; of 
Sikhs. See Pahal. 

Injani, UlND., Cymbopogon iwar- 
aucusa. 

Ink, a Japanese long measure, nearly 
70 iuches. 

Inkitriun, Arab., Amber. 

Insoct powder, Chrysanthemum 
roseum. 

Insects. See Ants ; Aiqm Porsicus ; 
Beetles; Butterdy. 

Inara, Hind., liubua billorus. 

Intaktd, Arad., Transfer, Passngo 
from life to death, Death. 

Intfdus, Kimxa, Malay, Brocade. 

liitan, MALAY, Diamond. 

I*ntUa, Malkal., Pliouuix furiulfera. 

Inub, Arab., Vitis vinifera. llnj 

Inmulation. Sec Hoods. 

Inuus sUeiius. See Papioninw. 

Inyaiia. Soe Kabir Pautld ; Vaish- 
nava. 

In>yong, CiiiK., Mandarin teal. 

Inzor, Hind., Ficus caiiooides, F. 
virgatii. 

Inzarra, Hind., Grewia betuUefolia, 
G. Rotbii. 

Ionia. See Javan. 

Ipar, Hind., Tliyinus vulgaris. 

Ipi, Can., Bassia longifolia. 

Ipoh, Malay, the u^ tree. 

I;»oiu<oa batatas, Batatas odulis, 
Sweet imtato. 

Iljomosa bona nox, Calonyotiou speoi- 


Ipomuea braetoata, Argyreia brae- 


Ipomma nil, Phai^itis nil. 
l|»oiD<)ea quamoclit, Quamoolit. 
IlMmiuca sptMsiosa, An^reia s^iceiosa. 
Ippu, tho Autiarii toxicaria tree 
of lionieo, from vrhich is obtained 
the poison with which Gie Idaan 
tribo poison their darts ; itseUects 


are similar to tlioso of the Liana 
and Tioiuma of S. America. 

Ira, or Sura, in Hindu cosmogony, 
the sea of intoxicating liijuor 
which surrounds the Ousadwipa. 

Irak, also Miswak, Pebs., Salvadora 
Indica. 

Irakkadan, Tam., the Bakshasa 
of Hindu mythology. 

Irambu,' Tam. See Malcal ; Pali. 

Iranian family— Languages. 

Iranian race. See Central Asia. 

Irani-korte of Mahadeva Patuam. 

See Jews. 

Iraotes. See Saroswati. 

Irawadi, Rivers. 

Ir-elli-palai, Tah., Alstonia scho- 
laris. 

Iriartea exorhiza. See Palms. 

Iri babool, Maiir., Vachellia farnos- 
iana. 

Iridtoa. See Sea>wccds. 

Irdllay-palai, .Pala, Tam., Alstonia 
soholaria. 

Irkamula, Sanb., Aristolochia Indies. 

Irkuli, Tam., hilisodendron Hox> 
burghii 

Innpanna, Can., Caryota urens. 

Iron-oxide. See Dyes. 

Iron-wood, Inga bigemina, Inga 

J 'ocar;)a, Moaua Roxburghii, 

lia dulabriformis. 

Tam. , Xylia dolabriformis. 

Irr, Hind., Chenopodium album. 

Iru-bogmn, Malabar, Hopea parvi- 
ilora. 

Irugudu chettu, Tel.,. Blackwood, 

Dalbergia latifolia. 

Imlav. Sec Dravidian. 

Inil maratn, Tam., Mesua ferrea. 

IruudcH, Tam. , Maba buxifolia. 

Trim, lliNi)., Volkutiicria fragrans. 

Isafgliol, Hind., Plautago uniplexi- 
cuulis, also P. ispugiiula and P. 
major. 

Isaka dasari kura, Tel., Gisekia 
pharnaccoides. 

Isakarasi inaitu, Tel., Sapindus 
rubigiuosus. 

Isaimbora gaddi, also Chippa bora 
gaddi, TEL.,Panicum coiymbosum. 

Isara, Tel.. Aristolochia Indica. 

Isarmel, also Israbcl, Ishurmi»ol, 

Hind., AriHiolocbia Indica. 

Isatis. See Dyes. 

Isatis tincturia, Woad. See Dyes. 

Isbaud, Hind., Seeds of Oorcborus 
olitorius. Jute ; also C. .trilocularis. 

Isband latioun, Hind., I’aganum 
harinala. 

Isfand, Peru., Hue, Butagravoolens. 

Islik-pccba, Hinjl, Pbarbitis nil; 

the name means love’s ringlet. 

Isbrak, Arab., Prayer at sunrise. 

Isbta, Sanhk., from Isb, to desire ; 

Ishta devata, the obosou or elected 
deity; tho deity whom a Hindu 
(5lcct8 to worship; a personal or 
tutelary deity. 

Ishtor. Seo Chuldiea, 643; Sun- 
worship. 

Ishurmul, HiNi>, Aristolochia Indica. 

Isiaiiaiigam, also Yuttunghy, Tam., 

OwsAlpinia 8api>an, Sappan wood. 

Isinglass. See Air-bladder ; Oapoeta 
macrolepidata; Polynemus; Swim. 

Ism, Hind., Pers., Ctiarms, Zakai. 

Isniful, Kohl, Arab., Antimony, 

Sulnlmret of antimony. 

Ismaiii. See Karmati ; Old Man. 

Isodon plectrantboicles,HcotranthuS I Jalaga, Tel., Leeches. 

Jalal-ud-Din. See Akbar. 
Jalal-ud-Din Kumh Soa Sufl. 
Jaloiuiyah ? Sanbk., Andropogon 


Iisyk-kul. See Lakes, 

Istailin jazr, Arab., tho Carrot, 
Daucus oarota. 

Istakhr. See Persopolis. 

Iswara chettu,, Tel., Aristolochia 
Indica. 

Iswara mamadi, Tel., Xanthooby- 
mus pictorius. 

Ita chettu, Tel., PhcBhix sylvestris. 

Itch insect, Sarcoptus, sp. 

Itch plant. See Kaukaro. 

Ivory nut, Phytelephas macrooarpa. 

Iwaran-kusha, Beno., Andropogon 
iwaranchusa. 

Ixora paniculata, Pavetta Indica. 

1x08. See Birds ; Bulbul. 

lyu, also Yu, Malay, Sharks* fins. 

Izaraki? Peus., Stryohnos nux 
vomica. 

Izar-band. See Clothing, 748. 

Izashne, Izeshino, or Yassen, a 
religious book of the Zoroastriatta. 

Izhoi', Arab., Representation. 

Izkhar, Hind., Andropogon iwaran- 
ebusa ; Gul-i-izkhar^ the flower 
used in flavouring spirits, 


Jada, Sansk., Hibiscus rosa Sin- 
crisis. 

Jabat, Malay, Castor, Civet. 
JabMlal, a name of Mount Arafat. 
Jabl-us-Shaikh. Sec Mount. 
Jacaua, Metopodius ludicus, Hydro- 
phasianus ohirurgus, Parra. 

Jack, William. See Botany. 
Jackanachari, Somnathpur. 
Jack-fruit tree, Kno., Artocarpus 
integrifolius. 

Jack snipo, GalUnago galUnula. 
Sec Scolo])acidiV!. 

Jadikaia, Tabi., Tkl., Myristica 
inoschata. 

Judrun. See Afghanistan. 
Jadwarkhatai, Peru., Curcuma 
zedouria. 

JafarSadH|. See Ismail. 

Jufar Siiarif. See Games. 

Jall'eri gundi, DuKii., Gomphrena 
globosa. 

Jafra cliettu, Tel., Bixa orellano. 
Jaganatli Subha. See Jaiu ; Puri. 
Jagari palm, Caryota urens. 

Jagera Abyssinica, Guizotiaoleifera. 
Jageria caleudulucoa, Wedelia calen* 
uulacca. 

Jaggar, Laghar, HfND.^ Faloo Jugger. 
Jngguri, ('an., Antiiuris innoxia. 
Jahannam, Turk., Hell. 

Jahez, Arab., a trousseau. 

Jaihun, a immo of thuOxus. 

Jaina caves. See Architecture; 

Cave Temples, 144-45. 

Jaintia Hills, i. 446, Khassya Hills. 
Jaipal. See Peshawar. 

Jaiphul, Hind^ Nutmeg. 

Jaiswal. See Oswal. 

Joiwantry, Joiputri, Hind., Maoe. 
Jaji koia, Tel., Nutmeg. 

Jaipur. See Arohitooture, 147. 
Jaka niara, Halasu, Oan., Ario- 
carpus integrifolius. 

Jakhur. See Deserts, 620. 

Jakuu. See Binua. 

Jukuu. Bee Qunong ; Malay Penin- 
sula. 

Jala, Panj.. Hydrilla vertioillaia. 
^4l|inU. See Ordeal. 


nigosus. 

Isonandra acuiiiiuahv, Pauolioiitoo. 
IsoiKKles. See Crustacea. 

Isora ooiylifolhi, Uelictercs isora. 
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Jalasai. See Afuianutan. 

Jaldaru, SuTLSJ^PrunuB Amenutca. 

Jalenus. See Qalen. 

Jalidar, Ravi, Sutlej, Rhamneae. 

Jali-nim, Sanek., Horpestrifi mon- 
niera. 

Jalli, Can., Acacia farneBiana. 

Jal-pim, Benq., Jacana. 

Jam, jDukh., Psidium pomlferum, 
P. nyriferum. 

Jamalgiri. See Cave Templea. 611. 

Jamalgota, Hind., Croton tudium. 

Jamal-ud-Din. See Abd-ur-Rassaq. 

Jamba, Can., Mahb., Inga xylo- 
carua. 

Jambi, Panang, Jav., Mal., Betel 
nut. 

Jambo, Beno., Jamboaa aquea. 

Jambo, Iring of Sumatra, Anacar> 
dium oocidentale. 

Jambool, Boil, Eugenia jambol- 
ana. 

Jamboola, Sinoh., Citrus deou- 
mana. 

Jambu biji^ also Jambu klampuk, 
Malay, Quava tree. 

Jambu-raonat, Malay, Anacardiiim 
oocidentale. 

Jambya, Hind., a form of dagger. 

Jamcana, Tel., Carpets. 

James and Alary. See Hugli. 

Jaml. See Yusuf. • 

Jamir of Ravi, Ficus carica, F. 
vir^ta. 

Jam-johara, Hind., Ortolan. 

Jam kalam, Tam., Cariicts. 

Jammu gaddi, Tel., 'i*ypha elc- 
pbantiua. 

Jamoa, Panj., Elffiodendron Rox- 
burghii. 

Jamshid. SeeTakht-iJamshid. 

Jamshidi. Sou Iranian Races. 

Jamu. See Feudati>ry. 

Jamuii, Hind., Eugenia jambolana, 
Calyptranthes caryophyllifolia. 

Jamuna, Panj., Cerasus coruuta. 

Jamuua. See Rivers. 

Janaka. See Sita. 

Janakua, Malkal. , Costus speciosus. 

Janapa, Shanai)a*nar, Tam., Sunn. 

Jana palascru, Tel., Antidesina 
pubescens. 

Junavi, Sansk., Zonar, Pavita, 
Poita. 

Jand, liiND., Indigofera arborcu. 

Janeo, Hind., Zonar. 

Jangar. See Boats, 303. 

Jan^ akrot, Hind., Aleurites tri- 

Jangli ananas, Jan^li Kan war, 
Hind., Agave Americana. 

Jangli badam, Bterculia feetida, 
Canarium commune. 

Jangli bakra, Corvulus aui'eus, also 
Tetraceros quadricomis. 

Jangli-bbcndi, Erinocarpus Niin- 
mouii. 

Jangli bill!, Hind., Felis ebaus. 

Ji^li bulgar, KAfiU., Boletus 
ignianus. 

Jangli kaboot, Hind., Bustard. 

Jangli klmlga, Qavieus gaurus. 

Jangli kuta, Cuon rutilans. 

Jangli inunghi, Ormooarpum sen* 
aoides. 

Jang1i*x>at, Coi'oUorus faioioularif. 

Jaiigliqmwar, Cassia obtusifolia. 

Jangli rai am, Tetranthera mono- 
petalo. 

Jan-i-Adam, Psbb., AJuga br^ 
taosa. 

Janipka manihot, Alanibot utilis- 
sima. 

Janji, Benq., Utrioularia fasoiou- 
lata. 


I Jantri, Hind., Almanac. See 
Astronomy, 106. 

Janwez, Mahb., Zonar. 

Jao, Hind., Psbs., Barley, Hor- 
deum, sp. 

Jap*hara, Tel., Rottlera laocifera. 

Jarak, Malay, Rieinus communis. 

Jar-beii, Hind., Zizypbus nummu- 
laria. 

Jardi, Him., Rusa Aristotelis. 

Jamang, Malay, Dragon's blood. 

JarooLPHND., L^erstrosmia regime. 

Jaruklegi, Malay, Orange; Jaruk 
nipis, Lime. 

Jam teka, Malsal., Clerodendron 
serratum. 

Jashpur. See Oracm. 

JasBoondi of Konkan, Jonosia asoka. 

Jasun, Hind., Hibiscus rosa Sinensis. 

Jat. See Afghanistan, 30 ; Caste ; 
Kashmir. 

Jatakos. See Josaphat. 

Jateorrhiza caluYnba, Calumba root. 

Jati, Hind., Justicia eobdlium. 

Jati. See Oswal. 

Jatroplia curcas. See Dyes. 

Jat widow. See Kurao. 

Jauhar. See Johar. 

Jau-irisi, Kua maoo, Tam. , Arrow- 
root. 

Jau taau, Chin.^ Comus officinalis. 

Java. See Archipelago, 137 ; Archi- 
tecture, 147. 

Javad, Dukh., Civet. 

Java Loka, Sanuk.. the sphere of 
the sons of Brahma. See Loka. 

Jave, l*u.HHTU, Grislca tomentosa. 

Jawan, Panj., Alhagi maururum. 

Jawashir, Auau., Oxiupunax. 

Jay a Deva. See Hindus, 02. 

Jayapala, Can., Croton tiglium. 

Jays, sp. of Garulimu and Dendro- 
cittiuui. 

Jazar, Istutlin, Auau., Carrot. 

Jedau, a Bedouin tribe. 

Jeebun, Bkno., Hpouia orioiitalis. 

Jeengha, Hind., Prawn. 

Jegura, Tkl. , Gluytia patula. 

Jeur of Simla, Hemitragus jem- 
laicus. 

Jei (Hi), Panj., Aveua fatua. 

Jelabriinmi, Sanhk., Iierx)e8tris 
monniera. . 

Jeltis, a Bodoiiiii tiibc in Najd. 

Jdingbi river. See Hugli. 

Jenuiju)^ AIalay, Anetbum gravc- 
oletis. 

Jerboa rat, Gcrbillus Indicus. 

Jeriam kottaiii, M.\LliL\L., Anti- 
desma oubescens. 

Jer-monal. See Pheasant. 

Jerrow, HiND., Rusa Aristotelis, 
Sambur. 

Joru kat nai'igam, Malbal., Li- 
monia auidissiina. 

Jemsalem artichoke, Heliuutbus 
tuberosus. 

Jorusaleiii thorn, Parkiiisonia acule- 
ata. 

Josso. See Jaxian. 

Jetawanu. See I*allonarua. 

Jetimadh, Malatlii, Hind., Glycyr- 
rhiza, Liquorice. 

Jettanmnsi chebur, Guj., Sidke- 
nard. 

Jewcllory. See Arts ; Bracelet, 427 . 
CbandAn-bar and Ciiand-bina ai'o 
articles of female jewellery. 

Jews. See Josephus. 

;^ow'b car. Honieola. 

Jew's mallow, Corchofus olitorius, 
Juto. 

Jeypur. Seo Feudatory; Hindustan, 
bU; Hot Sx»riiigB, 113; Kand'h. 

Jcyxnir hoisos. Horse, 105. 
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Jeysulmir. See Desert. 

Jhaki, Panj., Fagopyrum esoulen- 
turn. 

Jhal, Pilu, Hind.. SalvadoraPersloa. 

Jhola. See Qaton ; Feudatory. 

Jhalawan, a district of Baluchistan, 

Jhalawar. See Kattyawar. 

Jhalooa, Monastery near Bhynsror. 

Jhand^ Khand, Hind., Prosopis 
spicigera. 

Jhandiam, Zendlam, Sambk., Zonar, 

Jhangh, Panj. , Hydnlla vertidllatn . 

Jhangi, Thangoli, Panj., Oorylus 
columa. 

Jhao, Lai, Kaohlei, Panj., TamarU 
dioica. 

Jharal, Hind., Hemitragua jemlai- 
cus. 

Jhareja. See Kala-Patta; Katty- 
awar ; Baiputs. 

Jharia. people of Central Provinces, 

Jhariah. See Coal, 752. 

Jhar-ka-kuta, Hind., Paradoxurus. 

Jkar-katchura, *Maub., Strychnos 
nux vomica. 

Jhaiya. See Jharikari. 

Jhau, Lasnj of Kangra, Artemisia, 

Jheend. See CU-Sutlej. 

Jhcnkii indur, Beno., Oerbillas In- 
dious. 

J'hong-nua, ABAKAN, Gavssus fron- 
talis. 

Jhil, Hind., Lakes. 

Jhula, Hind., a bridge. 

Jhula of Kanawar, Hemitragus Jem- 
laicus. 

Jhunjhunian-kari, Hind., Ervum 
hirsutum. 

Jibilika chettu, Tel., Grewia Rotbi. 

Jlburai, Tel., Flying fox. 

Jidi ghcnzalo, Tel., Marking nut. 

Jidi mamedi, Tel., Anacardium 
occidentale. 

Jidu jmlung, Benq., Salioomia In- 
dica. 

Jigh.'i, Pers., an aigrette of jewels 
on the turbands of nobles of India, 
It is worked on all the Kashmir 
shawls. 

Jih-pcu-lah, Japan wax. 

Jiibutias. See Kanaujia. 

Jillaka, Sansk., Amarautus tristis. 

Jillakara, Tkl., Fennel seed. 

Jillodu, Tel., Calotropis gigantca. 

Jilpai, Hind., Ixom parviOora. 

Jiminudu, Tel., Cacalia coccinca. 

Jimuta. See Vahana. 

Jinas. See Jain. 

Jintan, Malay, Cumin seed. 

Jiii-tung. Seo Honeysuckle. 

Jiragn, Can., Cumin seed. 

Jira-manis, Malay, Aniseed. 

Jiritch, Abab., Gingelly oil. 

Jirugu, Tkl., Uaryota urons. 

Jiru ktuieli, Malual., Casearia escu- 
leiita. 

Jiul. See Hyul, 

Jivak pat, Hind., Aloe Indica. 

Jiva praias-chittain. Hindus, 68. 

Jiyal, Jeevula, San.sk., Odiua 
wodier. 

Jiya putra. Hind., Putwinjiva Rox- 
burghii. 

J Cannes Damasoenus. See Barlaam ; 
Damasoeiius ; Josaphat. 

Joasmi— Oman. 

Job’s teal’s, Coix laoryma. 

Jodhpur. See Hindustan, 80 ; Solar 
Race. 

Jodu (lalung, Beno., Salioomia In- 
dica. 

Joc-boe, Burh., Walsura pisoidia. 

Jofi, a liquor prepared fi-om sugar- 
cane, among the Toita tribe of 
Eastern Africa. 
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Jogi’—Headiouiti. 

Jfiiim. See Baieve ; Son SarolU. 

Txl,, Dancing Girls ; Deva- 

John of Capua, Paaohaiaaira. 

John Doiy, the Fish. Zeus auratus. 

Johore. See Aronipelago, 141 ; 
Binoa. 

JoiiKbeL See Afghanistan. 

Joica^ Tabc., Qomphia anpistifolia. 

Joki, a nomade Buuch tnbe in the 
him west of Tatta; their chief is 
termed the Jam. 

Joktan. See Arabia, 125. 

Jombi, Jat., Areoa oateoliu. 

Jong. Seo Junk* 

J^, Quj., Hind., Leeches. 

JoojarlL* SoeJugar. 

Joraan valley. See Hot Springs, 111. 

Joree, Hind. Bombyoes ; Insects. 

Jors, Anolo-Port., Toys, Jewels ; 
from Poituguese Jaya, a jewel, 
or French Jouets. 

Josaphat. See Barlaam. 

Josephus. See Jew, 

Jotish*>-Joshi. 

Joit, a barley-corn ; in India, as in 
many other countries, the primary 
unit of measures of length. 

Jott, ‘Western section of Bmuohistan. 

Joundela, Hind., ASohmanthera 
gossypina. 

Jous-i-Hindi, Arab., Pbbs., Cocoa 
nucifera. 

Jotts khusif, Arab., Walnut. 

Jous'inasil, Arab., Datura alba. 

Jous-ul-fota, Arab., Puneeria coa- 
gttlans. 

Jotti-ul-kueh, Arab., Randia. 

Jous>ul-teib, Arab., Nutmeg. 

Jovana amelpodi, Malral., Ophio- 
nyloB serpentinum. 

Jovana aiau, Maukal., Neriuni odo- 
nun. 

Jovanna’pulatoli, Malral., Crinum 
latifoU^. 

Jova pushpamu, Tel., Hibiscus 


Jowaki, a pam leading through the 
AfridiHOlstoKohat. 

Jouraiig. See Kammp. 

Jeyha. See Bajputs. 

Joaaga. See Puttua. 

Jttfaer. See Kolita. 

JubbiiL See Hill States. 
Jttbbulpiir. See Central Provinces. 
Jttda-ttt-oltt, SiKOU., Nymph»a pu- 


Judmdi or JethgUi, the language 
of Lui, almost eimilar to that of 
Sind. The name is evidently 
derived from that of the tiibe. 

Jndi nara, Malral., Gmptophyl- 
lorn hortense. 

Jttgani-ehukar, Hind., Gmolina ar- 


Jiiglane eamiiium, Aleurites triloba. 
Jtiglatts oatapphi Terminalia eatappa. 
Jugttt mttdtua, Brno*. Gendarussa 
vulmiris. 

Ji^ Hind., Jasminum. 

Ju-hiang, T*aa-ju, Chin., Olihanum. 
Jtih-kwo, Ytth-kwo, also Juh^tau* 
V-au, Chin., Nutmw. 

Jui pani, Jid pona, Srnci., Bhin- 
acanthus communis. 

Jttjuya doomoor, Brno., Ficus glom- 


Jmnna river, i 460. 

Jumnotrl Hot Springs, 111. 
Jum{ialoo, Tam. See Jewellery. 
Junipit See Boats, m 
Jumijuirli. See Bhownagsr* 

Jttiwle fowl. See Galhts ; Plutwia- 
uiOibi the red jungle fowl, Gallus 


ferrugineus. The jungle fowl is 
about the sise of a bantam, and is 
probably the original of the domes- 
tic stock, thougn said to be incap- 
able of bring domesticated. 

Jungle nail tree, Aoaria tomentosa. ‘ 

Jungle sheep, Cervulus aureus. 
See Oervidio, also Teti'aceros 
quadricomis.' 

Juniporus. See Cohifene. 

Juniperus exoelsa, Ohondan. 

Juniperos ‘^irglniana, J. Barbad- 
ensis, Boimuuiana. See Cedar. 

Junjum.TRL., the sonar or sacred 
thread of the Hindus. 

Junk. See Boats, 399-400. 

Juno Moneta of Romans, the god- 
dess Lakahmi. Seo Cartaka. 

Jupiter. Sooindra.' 

Jurea or Jariya, one of the seven 
divisions of tho la>dh tribe. 

Jurjon. See Chorasiuia. 

J uspur. Seo. Ohutia Nagpur. 

Jussiiea caryophyll^a, Lqdwigia 
parvUlora. 

Justicia adliatoda, Adhatoda vasica. 

Justtcia ocliioides, Andrographis 
echioidcs. 

Justicia gendarussa, Gendarussa 
vulgaris. 

Justicia nasuta, Rhinaoantlms com- 
munis. 

Justicia paniculata, Burm., Aiulro- 
grapliia paniculata. 

Justicia picta, Caricaturo i>lant, 
Grapiophyllum hortonso. 

Justicia procumbens, Kostellaria 
prooumbens. 

Justicia reiient, Euugia repens. 

Jut. See Deserts, 9B0. 

Jut, a race in iUePanjub, Sind, and 
N.W. India. See Geto ; Jut. 

Juta, Hind., False; Juta-kanebura, 
Cominelyna communis ; J uta- 
mangsee, Spikenard, Valeriana 
jatamansi ; Juta-salpapeo, Di- 
oerina imlchoUum. 

Jututoo, San»k., from Jata, a bunch 
of hair, and Ayoo, life-time ; pro- 
perly Jat^oo. 

Jute. See Fibres, 1093. 

Jutbo karando, Duku., Flaoouriia 
Oepiaria. 

Juti, Hind., Putranjiva lioxburgbii. 

Jutka. Sec Carriage. 

Jtttttga, Tri.., Dfumia extonsa. 

Juvaui, Bknu., Ajwain seed. 

Juvasa, Jiiivussa, Hmta., Alhagi 
maurorurti. 

Jttvo, Brno., Hordeum hexas- 
tichon. 

Jttvvi, Trl., |1cu8 uitida, F. yenosa ; 
Peuda-jori, Ficus fsicla. 

Juwansa, Hind., Manna of Alliagi 
maurorum. 

Jttwifeb, AiiAB., Ferula asafmtida. 

Juwur, Kahh., Kuryalo ferox. 

Juwur, XAHii., Aiiiicslcya iiorrida, 
common in the lake of Kashmir. 
Its broad round leaf lies on the 
water like that of the lotus, its 
under-surface being oovered with 
numerous luird, sharp, and hooked 
spioalw. 

Juya, Sanhk., from Jeo, victory, 
prcqieriy Jaya, Jye, Jei, Jay. 

Juyanti, Brno., Sanbk., from Jee, 
to conquer, Sesbanta jRgypiiaca, 
.^kriiynomcim sesban. 

Just, Auab., a of a book. 

Jutoogri, Mame., Antiaris innoxia. 

Jy, this wold in Pehlavi and Huii- 
skfit means (mre, 

Jyantika^ Hinjl, Heshauia ASgyp- 
tiaca. 


Jydaroomeo, Hind., Pterooarpus 
draco. 

Jye, Sansk.. Yictoriocis. 

Jyeuagar. ^e Hot Springs, 114. 

Jye Samudra. Seo Debar. 

J’yi-jin, Chin., Ooix laorima. 

Jyoi pana, Brnq., Rhinacanthus 
communis. 

Jyoti'Sastra, Sansk., Astronomy. 

Jyotishmati, Hind., Anthisihia 
auathera. 

Jypal. Rechuk, Brno., Oroton 
tiglium. 
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Kaab. See Ohaab. 

Ka-awi of Pacific, Diosooroa aon- 
leata. 

Kabara, SiNOH., Empagusia flaves- 
cens. 

Kabarrs, Tii. - Indus, Oapparis 
spinosa. 

Kabir. Seo Kuvera ; Muhammadan- 
ism. 

Kablai Khan. See Argbun Khan. 

Ka bong, Malay, Cyoas circinalia. 

Ka botang, Ladaku, Juglans regia. 

Kabm-goya. See Oobra-tel. 

Kabutar ka-jhar, Hind., Kbin- 
acanthus communis. 

KabutO'gani, Jap., Limulus longi- 
spina. 

Ka-by-ain, Buuu., Ceriops Rox- 
burghiaims. 

Kocham, of Ainbala, Ulmus integri- 
folia. 

Kachaug-tanah, Malay, Araobk 
hyimgea. 

Ka-ctiim-pa. See Ladakh. 

Kachoha manu, Trl., Xanthoxylon 
i-betsa. 

Kach’ha ghara, Hind. Seo Divi- 
nation; Ordeal. 

Kaohoram,TKL.,Kaempfera galanga. 

Kachu-bong, Malay, Datura m- 
tuosa. 

Kachura, Hind., Curcuma cedoaria. 

Kadalay, Tau., Cioor arietinum. 

Kadali, Tau., Lagerstronnia reguiss. 

Ka-dat, BuiiH., Oratseva Rox- 
burghii. 

Kailavi, Kadaba, Can., Ruia Aris- 
totelis. 

Kadawah porasham, Tam., Chlor- 
oxylon Swietenia. 

Kaddani. Brng., Hind., Nauelea 
oadainoa, N. parviilora. 

Kaddu, Hind., Xagenaria vulgaris. 

Katlcr. j^e PuUar $ Puluey Hills, 

Kadcsia. See Khallfah. 

Kadewar, SUTLKJ, Gynmosporia 
spinosa. 

KadUai Kbel. See Afghaaisten. 

Kadphises. Bee BaciA^ 2^ 22^ ; 
Coins, 730. 

Kadukai, Trl., Terminalia cbebula. 

Kiulul, Singh., CarapaMoluoeenris. 

Kadumbalroya gass, SuroH., IMoe- 
pyros sylvatica. 

Ka dwinoo, BURM., Dioooorea fasoi- 
culata. 

Kafi, Bras, Oreoserit laiiii|iiioia. 

Kaf-mariam,ARAD., Roseof Jerieho. 

Kagshi, Pamj., Oomua maeropbylla. 

Kahaaiia, Singh., Careys srborea. 

Kaba-gsha, SiNGU., Bixa orettana. 

Kaha-kaala, Singh., Dioiqiyroi 
to|iosia* 

Kahusau-kanda, SiNau.,Kaeiiipfers 
' I'otunda. 

Kahlur. Seo HiU States. 

Kabtan. Bee Arabia, 1^ s mmyar. 
Kahu, Hind., Olea euspidata. 
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Kfthu, 8iKD.y Saocharum apon- 
tanctim. 

KaibartU. 8«e Tamlitk. 

Kai<:dai-bi, Cochin-China, Blumca 
balsamifora. 

Kail of Boas and Suilej, Pinua 
longtfolia. 

Kailas temple. See Cave Temples, 

1 . 010 . 

Kairwan. See Carpets* 

Kainn, N.W. HlU., Faba*vu1garis. 

Kai vartaka miuta, Tsl., Cy perns 
hoxastaohys. 

Kajal, Stall], PsHH., Lamp-blaok. 

Kajaman, See Borneo, 419. 

Xajireb, Brno., Carthamus tine* 
torins. 

Kajo mar, Jav., Opliiorhisa mnn- 
gos. 

Kaju, Hind., Malay, Anaoardium 
occidciitale. 

Kaka'jangha, Brno., Lcea crispa. 

Kakalas, SiNOH., Cyathocalyx Zey- 
lanicns. 

Kakap. See Boats, 300. 

Knkar, an Afghan tribe. 

Kakara, Trl. , Momordica cliaraniia. 

Kaka-tati, Atcham, Tam., Dios- 
pyros ehenvim. 

Kakkita, Kokkita, Tel., Argyreia 
speciosa. 

Kaicmari, Hind., Anamirta oocoii- 
lus. 

KaknuJ, Perh., Pliysalis angiilata; 
Hind., Punecria coegulans. 

Kakrin, Kulashing, KAVI, Rhns 
sueeedanea. 

Kakn-knkulsjltt, Singh., Dioscorca 
acttleatn. 

Kakima-gass, Singh., Canarinm 
Zoylanionm. 

Kaknr, Hind., Cerrulus aureus. 

Kala.aja, Bbno., Ehretia serratn. 

Kalabanda, Tki*., Aloe vulgaris. 

Kalahatun. See Filigree. 

Kala^ana, Hind., Pharbitis nil. 

Kaladi, Malay, Colocatia escu- 
lenta* 

Kala-eoru, Tel., Steroosxiermum 
ohelonoidea 

Ka1a*Jerab1us. See Car-ohemish. 

Kala-jira, Hind., Kigella sativa. 

Kalaka, Kalapa, Tam., Carissa 
carandas. 

KaU kantala. Sansx., Agave 
Aroerieana. 

Kalambak, Jav., Eagle-wood. 

Kala-iHegh. Bsno., Chiretta* 

Kala-namak, Hind. See Bit-laban. 

Kalanos, his Immolation, i« 434. 

Kalapa, Knr, Malay, Ooooe nuoi- 
fera. 

Xalad piija. Sea Jar. 

KilaaaL See Afghanistan. 

Kaldera bush— Sorew nine. 

Xa-le thee, Bomii., Ooix laesviiia. 

Xalhota. See Hyderabad, 135. 

Kalketi, Hind., a eylindikal vesral 
of mna^laster for storing grain. 

Kail, HnfaTBladi^ fenude of Kala. 

KaU bliiil, BIarb.. Black soU or 
fBgnyof the Deniaa. Theerope 
gfowa on It are ootton, dhangar 
or dry rice, moong. rape, Bmigal 
gnun, earghttoi, taur, wheat, 

Killehi marara, Tam., Qnilaadina 

hoiidiio. 

XaUdasa. See Utaratnto. 

Kelli.. SeePhaidaaldiei Phaasani 

Kafi iH V ernenla anihelinfitilea. 

KaU haal^ AMmoaohns mos* 

KeB hSmr, Aeaeia Afibiaa^ 


KaH kulii, PhftseoluH radiatiis. 

KaU kiitki, Htnd., Picrorthisa 
kurrooa. 

Kniikntki, PiiKii., Hellcitorns niger. 

Ka1i]a-wa> Damns. See Bidpai; 
Panohatantro. 

Kali mort, Desmodium tiliscfolimn. 

KaU mung, Phaseolus mnngo. 

Kali' ring, Querous dilitata. 

KaU sarson, Sin^is diohotoma. 

KaU shumbali, Dukh., Gendanissa 
vulgaris. 

KaU sirin, Albixsla lebbek. 

Kali siwal, Amarantus anardana. 

Kali tori, Lttffa aontan^ula. 

Kali tulsi, Ocimum baailicuro. 

Kali veem, Stcxolobium altissimum. 

KaU sar,) also Kowa titi, Clitoria 
ternata. 

Kali sewnri, Hind., Buplourum 
mnrginatus. 

Kaljunga, HiND., Aquila mevia. 

Kalki. See Avatar. 

Kallaki pitta, Tel., Plot us melatio- 
gnstcr. 

Knilat. Sec Chliatse. 

Kttlli ebemndu, Tel., Euphorbia 
tiracalli. 

Kalli-tang-ahing, Lepch., Tupala 
Peguana. 

Kalloo, Kardi-aru, Pens., Amyg- 
dnlus Porsiea. 

Kalo, Brno., Kala, Kali, Hind., 
black. 

Kaloe of Sumatra, China grass. 

Kaloi, Kalovco of Sumatra, China 
grass. 

Kalo-iamun, Eugenia jambolana. 

Kalo-kera, Capparis brevispina. 

Kalo-kunch, Abnis precatorins. 

Kalo-mogha, Andrographis panlou* 
lata. 

Kalon or Kelu of Cbamba, Cotlrus 
deodara, Deodar or Himalayan 
cedar. 

Kalong, Malay. See Pteropodidte. 

Kalonja, Hind., Nigella Indies. 

Kaloo - habaralcya - gass, Singh., 
blaoreightia buxifolia. 

Kalo-shlm, Canavalia virosa. 

Kalo tulsi, Ocimum sanctum. 

Kalsia. See Sutlej. 

Kal-sipi, Mahr., (Paella Benhettii. | 

Kalu gaoheha, Tel., Psoralea cory- 
lifolia. 

Kalugudu, Tel., Oaruga pinnata. 

Kaluraawul setiya, Singh., Guilan- 
dina bonduc. 

Kalupnath, Hind., Andrographis 
panioulata. 

Kaluwara gass, Singh., Diospyros 
ebenuro. 

Kalwai See Laneh'a. 

Kalyan. SeeChalukya: Lingaot 

Ka-ma-a-pn, Bubm., Asadiraohta 
Indica. 

Kama-denu, Hind., 65. See Cow ; 
Surabhai. 

Kama-gocho, B^dn, Mnshroora. 

Kamaksba-pilli, Tax., Andropogon 
Martini. 

Karaala, Narija, Tel., Oitnis aiiran* 
tium* 

Kamala, Fedma,HiND., Nelumbinm 
spedoitim. 

Kamala DevL See Dewala Devi. 

Kama-luta, Hind., Quamoolit. 

Kamanan, Manan, BUlay, Frankln- 
oense. 

Kraarani^ Hind., Sanek., Aver- 

* rboa binmbi. 

Kamari, Kamira, Malay, Aleniltes 
trilobe» 

Kambe, Midoiha, BEind., Mmdi* 

I room. 
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Kamba, Htnd., Cnreya arborofL 

Kam - ba - la, Burm. , Bonneratia 
apetala. 

Kambar Khel. See Afghanistan. 

Kamba suhu, Lepch., Presbytia 
BchistaceuB. 

Kamiab , Kh A8. , Acer stereuHaceum. 

Kamikhya— Kameswari. 

Kamila, Hind., Rottlera tinotoria. 

Kaminan, Minian, Malay, Benja- 
min. 

Kamini, Bsno., Murraya exotica. 

Kamjoo, Tib., Oai^ ssgagrus. 

Kamma - regu, Tkl., Artooarpus 
lacooolia. 

Kampong, Malay, Compound. 

Kampule kiniy, Tam., iemalanata. 

Kamr Khel. See Afghanistan. 

Kam ruk, Hind., Averrhoa caram- 
bola. 

Kana, Hind., Commelyna, 

Kanao kya-tha, Burm., Artocarpus 
ecliinatus. 

Kana-kachu, Hind., Moroholla fun- 
gus, Tuber ciberium. 

Kanakan — Slave. 

Kanak Champa^ Beno., Ptcrosper- 
mum accrirolium. 

Kanarak. Bee Black Pasoda. 

Knnaregu, Tkl., Flacourna sepiario. 

Ka-na-sa, Bubm., Hcritiera minor. 

Kanchan, Mahr., Bauhinia, ap. 

Kanebi, Conjeveram. 

Kanchkuri, Dukh., Trogia canna- 
bina. 

Kanda, Hind., Squill. 

Kandalanga, Tam., Xyloearptts gra- 
natum. 

Kanda-murga-rattam, Tam., Cala- 
mus, Dragon^s blooa. 

Kandar, Hind., Cornus macro- 

phylK 

Kandch Kao. See Jejurl. 

Kandcro, Sind., Alhagi maiirornm. 

Kandh. See Orissa. 

Kandi, DUkh. Dracontium poly- 


pbyllum. 

Knnrliara, HiND., Carthamus oxy- 
acantha. 

Kandur, Luban, Arab., Olibanum. 

Kaner, Kbaruba, Hind., Kerium 
odonim. 

Kancra, Pudari of Bcas, Hamiltonia 
suavcolcns. 

Kanerki. See Bactria, 234. 

Kangaroo grass, Anthistiria ciUata. 

Kangla mandar, Chsnab, Acer creti- 
cum. 

Kangni, Kunju, BjBNO.,HiKD., Panf- 
enm, si>. ; Millet. 

Kango-jai, Chaugban-Hockey, 

Xangra. See Himalaya. 

Kangya, Kanguya, Bkno., Urona 
lobata. 


Kan-hzee, Bubm., Zi^i^us cmnonlia. 

Kanta-danam. See Hindu ; Mar- 
riage, 67. 

Kanjir, Hind., Pers., Qynara looly- 
mus. 

Kanjon-bnra, Bsno., Kaempfera 
angusiifolia. 

Kankari, Dukh., Cuonmis sativui. 

Kanichora, Oamb, Bbno., Bboa, 
China grass. 

Kan-Uang, Peh-klang, Chin., ISngi- 
ber olBoinale. 

Kankll SeeChliatie. 

Kanknk Bbno., Brognlera Bheedii. 

Kannadi* See Caneme. 

Kan-phul, Dudli, Bias, Teraxaenm 
oAobude. 

Xanrew, Tel., Flaeourtia saplda. 

Kanselar. See Artisans; Hindu, 76* 

Xen ipin, BroT., Acer ateraiiBa- 
eeum. 
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Kanm, Hmn., Bell-mctal, 

XatiWalu, Beno., HiMn., Dioscorca 
pcittaphvUa. 

^nia«kf>oHka, ]>BKa., Asicracantha 
lon^folia. 

Kantal, BeKa., AHocarpna iniiCErU 
folltlil, 

Kan-tlmuj^y Bbno,, Phoenicapteruii 
rosotiH. 

KantUiya, a name of Ghanakya. 

Kanuga, TRt., Pongamia glabra. 

Kamir of Kangroi Acer cmtratum. 

Konya Knbja— Kanauj. 

Kanya Kumari^-PaiTati. 

Ka nyecn phyo, Bnnif., Diptcrocar* 
pua bovis. 

Kan^sant Burm., Bassia longltolia. 

Kan»ur of tThelom, Fragaria Inflioa. 

Kao-lin, Chin. Seo Ceramic Menu* 
facturos ; Clay ; P«h-tun-tee. 

Kaoorwa. See Deserta, 020. 

lUpahka. See Koran. 

Kapa laga, Malay, Aniomum carda- 
momum. 

Kajm mavakum, Malral., Anacar- 
dinm oocidontale. 

Kapae, Booi, Hind., OoBHypiitm 
hormoum. 

Kapehak. See Chliatie. 

Katii, Singh., Ai>e. 

Xapila. Seo Sankhya. 

Kapila, Kapilapodi, Tam., lloUlora 
tinotoria. 

Kapukinaisfia, SiNOM., Abelmoiobtu 
moschatua. 

Kapa mOlogu, Maleal., Capaioum 
Kepalenae. 

Kaimpa of Ptolemy>-Kanir. 

Kapnr - kiehili, Taii., Ourouma 
a^oaria. 

Kapurihalla. See Feadaiory. 

Karafa, Arab., Apiom graveolena. 

Karahhi lena. See Divinaibn $ 
Ordeal. 

Karai, Tam., Webera tetmndra. 

Karaita, Beno., Cioendia hyaaopi- 
folia. 

Karak, Panj., Geltia orientalia. 

Kara Kalpak. See Central Aaia. 

Kara-kartan, Tam., Clitoriatcmotea. 

Kara<koratn. See Cential Aaia. 

Km Koyi, See Orfa. 

Kara-kai. See Oxua. 

Karalla, Bilodar, Bkas, Falooneria 
inaignia. 

Ka-ra-mai« Bubm*. Sandal-wood. 

Karamanl, Bobbarlo, Tam., l>oliohoi 
Sinensis. 

Kammbak, Jav., Mal., Agallooha 
wood. 

Karambn, Par-Jamb, Mahb., OUa 
dioioa. 

Xaianaa. SeeAlmanaeiPanchanga. 

XarandiL Bmo., Oaiiasa oarandas. 

Karaufal^ Ajua, Oaryo^iyUiis axo- 
matioixa. 

XarangM Sajor-kaiang, Malay, 
Boebeama aplnoenm. 

Karaag, IBsno., Dalber^ arborea. 

KarangalU, Tam., Aeaeia.soadra, 

Xaraag oottay, Tam., Ixora parri* 
flora. 

Kaii^iHxin>., PoBgamia klabva. 

Xarao, T|^, Ma^ Jab., Omna fpraas, 
Karas,* Kam, Ladarr, Latbjras 


Karataka> See Pandiatanlia. 

Ksr^kb^X^ vdi^pi, Tam., Bard- 

Kata velb, MaiMal., Gjiuuidnxpiis 
pe&tapbYiDa. 

Karay ebiddi, Tam.. Webeia teiraii- 
dia ; TAt Oaathtam par?it|onim« 

Rixala, Bimb., Ptaa., Xomordlea 
dbanma. 


Khren )K»iato, Dlosoorea fasoioolata. 

Karoo, of N. w. Provinces, Albissia 
olatiL 

Karcr, UAvr, Rubns, sp. 

Karoz—Kanat, Irrigation. 

Kari, Tadrti of Ckbnab. Sec Kham- 
no»* 

Kariari, Hind., ClorioHa superba. 

Karik, Ainal-bel, Chenab, OSiAam- 
polas poreira. 

Karil, Sind., Capparis aphylla. 

Karirgo, Tel., Qardinia latifolia. 

Kari nuohi, Tam., Qendarussa vul- 
garis. 

Karisiyo nagara. See Opian. 

Kar-itti, Tam., I>alber^a sissoides. 

Karka puli, Tam. Pithecolobium 
dulcc. 

Karkarra, Hind., Anthropoidea 
Virgo. 

Karkavoj Tam., Elmodendron Box- 
burghii. 

Kar-kona, Gan., Gavmus ganras. 

Karku, BXAn, Ajitga bracteosa. 

Karkum, Abir, Pbrs., Crocus sati- 
VU8, Tiirmeric. 

Karli cavo. Sco Care Temples, 610. 

Karroa-bres, Hind.*, Buckwheat. 

Karmru of Beas, Albizzia odoratis- 
aim a. 

Kamafuli of Chittagong. See Rivers. 

Karnataka. Seo Canareic. 

Kame, Tam., Draoontium polypbyl- 
lum. 

Karoo. See Carao ; Jot ; Marriage. 

Kar^gam, Tam., Psoralea eoryli- 


Karpura benda, Til., Abelmoscbus 
moschatus. 

Knrrak. See Ba^lonia, 218. 

Karra-marada, TAM., Torminalia 
tomentosa. 

Karripak, Hind., Bergm Kooigii. 

Karri-vembn maram, Tam., Oaruga 
pinnata. 

Karroo vaga, Tam., Albizzia odora- 
tissima. 

Kars. See i. 609. 

Kart of Kulu, Hemitragas Jemlaicos. 

Kartakeia. See Ganapati ; Farvati. 

Kartelania. Sec Iberia. 

Karan chembai, Tam., Scsbania 

, iBg^tiaca. 

Karun tati, Tam., Sida retasa. 

Karupalo, Tam., Patranjiva Rox- 
boxgbii. 

Karapd yeranl, Tam. See Ophio- 
ceplialidiB. 

Karar. SeePandya; Scythia. 

Karusa, 1. 612. 

Kanrel. Kawel, Jav., Aroh» 99. 

Karwai, Karwye, Mark, Hymeno- 
dyetion obovatam. 

Karwarei, Tr.-Imddb, Rnbos, ip. 

Karwat, Can., Anih^ innoxia. 

Kasakasa, Tam., Tel., Papaver som- 
nifenim. 

Kasb-ns-zarireh, Arab., Ophelia 
ohimta. 

Kashsadi^ Kasinda, Til., Oasria 
oeoidentalis. 

Kaa^tali. See Brahmans. 481. 

XMb|g^ See Central Ada; Tnfw 

KaidigoL See Illyai 

Xashgal4-AU---PataBhawara. 

K is ht da, ZaidoBi, Hind., Embroi- 
denr. 

XmIiM 

KMbMil, fihuBla, HntD., 
lyesmB. 

18,64$ft. OaiioRSQi,L809. 
““ ,, Bottlm laoelfeiiat 
8eePrnii.prabqp. 


SeeHuMi^Un Ali;Bld« 
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Kasir, Panj., Comas maorophylla. 

Kasi Baja, See Dhanwantim. 

Kasr. See Babylonia ; El Kasr. 

Kassar. Hind., vitis cantoea. 

Kas-shin, Bhot,, Juglans regia. 

Kastak, Piltfl., Aucklandia eostui. 

Kasiura, Hind., Moschus moschi- 
foniN. 

Kasturi, Munai, Tam., Castor, Civet. 

Kasturi manjal, Tam., Ourouma 
zedoaria. 

Knsyapa. See Ikauna. 

Kat, also Kaat, Kat'h, Katn, Kattu, 
and Katta, in several of the tongues 
of India and Ceylon, means wild, 
l)seudo, uncultivated* 

Kata, Tahiti, Inocarpus edulis. 

Katak. Seo Cuttack. 

Kataka, Sanhx., Stryohnos potat- 
orum. 

KataUi-kai, Tam., Capparis horrida. 

Kat-ama^ Syzygium fambolanum. 

Kat amahaku, Jatropha curoas. 

Kat*ambalam, Sponaias mangifera. 

Kat-andar, Acacia leucophliea. 

Kataping, Ikili, Jav., Amygdalus 
communis. 

Kat arali, Cerbora odallam. 

Kat arasan, FicUs, sp. f 

Katas, Hind., Felis chaus, Viverra 
zibetha. 

Knt-asha, Maleal., Aloes. 

Kat-atti, Bauhinia tomontosa. 

Katayayana. See Patanjali ; Vara* 
ruchi. 

Kat-berral, Brno., Soiiirus maximus. 

Kat-chandan, Hind., Santalum al- 
bum. 

Katchli of Hajpat women, a corset. 
Seo Bracelet ; Brother-makiDg. 

Kat ellamicba, Atlantia mono- 
phylla* 

Ka-tha khyae, Bubm., Syndesmis 
Tavoyana. 

Kat’ha kikor, Ddkh., Acacia cate- 
chu. 

Katlia - sarit • sagara. See JBaital 
Pachisi; Literature. 

Kath-bel, Beno., Jasminum hirsu- 
tnm ; Hind., Feronia elophantum. 

Ka-thcet, Burm., Erythrina Indioa; 

Kath gular, Ficus ounia. 

KaihL Sec Cathi ; Comani. 

Kathia-nyal, Nepal., Mustela ka- 
thiah. 

Kat’h-ebim, Beno., Canavalia vir- 


osa. 

Kat’h sola, JEschynomene aspera. 

Kathu, Bros, Panj., Fagopyrum es- 
eulentum. 

Katijan. Xartiehey, Tam., Oloriosa 
tuperba. 

Xat-lllupa, BRsria btifoUa and B. 
longifoliM. 

Kat-Jerakam, Temonia anthelmin- 
tioa. 

Kat-JuM, Atiopa aouftiiitaia.aad A. 
mandiagofa. 

Kat kadugu, Polaalsia ioosandim. 

Katina, GnBaiidiiia bondue. 

ICat kafungu, Dioeoorea aouleata, 

Kat-kaiabt, a kind of lugar-eane. 

Katkaranga, HUm, Ouflandina 
bonduo. 

Kat-karkalum, Anlaoehllua oamo- 


■um. 

Kat-kamay, Draoontlitm p^ypbari^ 
lum. 

Katkirba, HyMua. 

Kat koduku, Oynandfopaia ponta^ 
pbylla. 

Katlmli, OalhM SoQiwratit 
Kat koUngi, Tq^iruib parpurea. 
Kat Ttiga. bigemnia. 

Xat kiaiiar, imth, BraiMea, jga 
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Kal Uumblia, C!an., Trcwia nodi- 
flora. 

Kat kuto, SrNi)., Unnpa qpops. 

Katl chcttu, TffL., Cht 780 |)ogoit aci> 
oultiriK. 

Xat tnilalu, Vitex arborca. 

Kat mitha» Hind., Buinox vosi- 
oaritis. 

Kat' muling), Sonclnis oleraeciis. 

Kat pohu, Beno., Manis pcntadao- 
tyla. 

Knt'sni-nai, BtlR^r., Urona lobato. 
Kattale, Tam., Aloe Inclioa. 

Katta termli, Ilf A LEAL., Chavioa 
Itoxburgiiii. 

Kattv Kurnn. Sec Slave. 
KaUitnniidit, Tru, Euphorbia catti- 
inaiiflu. 

Kattoi, Karatiya, Beno., Jacann. 
Kattoo-bo<l(lc, SiNOH., CuUcnia ex- 
celxa. 

Kattu puvaasu, Tam., Rhus cleoi- 
pirns. 

Kati), Katu trao, Ravi, ftuckwheat. 
Katii, a vildcniesR. 

Katu alu, Ficus citrifolia. 
Katu-ba<lam, Tcrminalia catappa. 
Katu bala, Canna Indica. 

Katu boddo, Singh., Oullonca ex- 
cel sa. 

KatU'Clikai, Capparis horrida. 

Katu imbal, Bombax Malabaricum. 
Katu-indel, Phoonix sylvestris. 
Katu-inshikua, Curcuma xenirabct. 
Katu iriki, Aateracantha longifolia. 
Katu-jadikai, Pyrrhosia Horeficldii. 
Katu Jeram, Jaaminiim hirsutum. 
KatU'jeru. Hpligama longifolia. 

Katu jolai# ; also Katu-juluni, 
Kaempfera galanga, K. rotunda. 
Katu kadali, or Katnla, Osbcckia 
aspera. 

KatU'kapcl, Sansevicra Eoylanica. 
Katu karogani, Hclleborus niger. 
KatU'karua, Oinnamomum iners. 
Katu'karundu, Trichilia spinosa. 
yKatu-kasturi, Abolmosohus moscha- 
‘ tus. 

Kattt-kata-kalta, Bridelia montana 
and B. spinosa. 

Katu-katsjil, Dioscorea bulbifera. 
Katu-katu, Fagopyrum esculcntum. 
Katu-katulla, Tomentuin, or leaf of 
Onoscris. 

KatU-kende of Ajmir, a fino-grained 
wood. 

Katu kino, Xanthoxylon rhetsa. 
Katu kittol, Oamta horrida. 
Xatu^kurundu, Phoberos Qsertneri. 
Katu malika, Jaaminum, sp, 
Kaiu-malnaragam, Atalanta tnoRO- 
fdiylla. 

Katu manga, Buohanania latifolia. 
Katu mavu, Spondias mangif ora. 
Katu muren, Diosoorea ponta- 
phytta. 

Katu murungi, Ormoparpum son- 
noidos* 

Kata-niraii,Phyllanthuimulilflorus. 
Katu nuohi, Jatropha ouroas. 
Katu-paira, Phateolua rostratus. ^ 
Kata<^mbuni, Pyitdaria WalUohi- 

Kattt-iiaudti, Wild boar. 

Katu pitsjugum, Jasminum angusti- 
lolium. 

Katu-puvaraoa, Rhus docipieni. 
Kainjr koima, Bprx., uiga Mge- 


Katm-rohlna, Sahsk.? HoUeboms 
idgor* 

Katu tandslay, Orotalaria, np* 
Katu^iika, Naueloa purpurea. 

Katu tioro, Holigama longifolia, 
Katu urea, SIda oordifoUa. 


Katu vngay, Albizxia lebbek. 

Katu ycni, Bos gaurus, the Gavteus 
gaurus. . , 

Kau, kahu, ko, Panj., Olea Europca. 
Kauli, Kara-cbi, Gypsy. 

Kau - Bang - kiang, Chin., Alpinia 
galanga. 

Kaulimiui, Mahr., Manis, Pangolin. 
Kaundhkuri, DuKH.,t3owbagc, Mu- 
cunn. 

Kau-pen, Chin., Cicuta virosa.. 

Kaur. Sec Chutia Nagpur. 

Kaur, Kinrl, SUTLEJ, Capparis spln- 
osa. 

Kaiira of Boas, Aeor cuHrainm. 
Kaurava. Sco Pandu. 

Kauri buti, JHELtm,Ajuga bractcosa. 
Kiivancbi, Tel., Isora corylifolia. 
Kavariki, Jap., Aloes wood. 
Kavatam-pillu, Tam., Andropogon 
echoonnnthus. 

Knwnn, Solid oil. Sco Oils. 

Kawnr of Ravi, Beab., Holarrbcna 
antidyscnterica. 

Kawi. See Archipelago, 137 ; Lan- 
guages. 

Ka-ya, Burm., Dilivaria ilicifolia. 
KAyam puvu cheddi, Tam., Menicy- 
lor mmiflorum. 

Kayanian dynasty — Kambysos, 
Persia. 

Kayan kayo, BURM., Aglaia specta- 
bills. 

Kaye duru dumpa, Tel,, Bulophia 
virens. 

Kayu, Malay, a tree. 

Kayu api api? Rhizophora mucro- 
nata. 

Kayu-arang, Ebony. 

Kayu aru, Casufirina muricata. 

Kayu gahru, A^uilaria agallooha. 
Kayu manis china. Cassia Itgnoa. 
Kayu-puteh, Melaleuca eajaputi. 
Kayu rangas, Stagmaria vernioiflua. 
Kayverukelwa-n^u, Tam., Eleusino 
coracana. 

Kazak' Kirghiz. See Central Asia. 
Ka-7x>ng'00, BuRM., Batatas cdulis. 
Kazwini. Sco A1 Kazwini. 
Kazzilbash. See Afghanistan, 30. 
Kebbir, Arab., Capers, 

Kej, a Makraii inovince of Baiuohi- 
stan. 

Kclon ka tel, Hind., Turpentine. 
Kemas hylocrius, Hemitrogus hyloc- 
rius. 

Ken, Kimponass, Japan, Hovenia 
dulcia. 

Kendu, Kiu, Beno., Biospyros mol- 
anoxylon. 

Kenheri. See Cave Temples. 
Ken-kvok-phyoo, Bbbu., Plumbago 
Zeylanioa, 

Keonjhur. See Bendkar. 

Keonthal. See Hill States. 

Keora, Qagannhool, Hind., Pan- 
danui odoratassimui. 

Keperit, Kapierit, Sunda Rhea. 
Keph, Ethiop., Kapi, TAM., Ape, 
Monkey. 

Kerah river. See Choaspee. 

Kerala. See Chora: Paudva. 
Koran, Kran. See Coins, 780. 
Kermanshah. See Oarmte, 585. 
Kerowlee. See Hindusian, 80. 
Kesara-dam, Beno., Jussieua re- 
pens. 

Kesari, or Lion line. See Orissa. 
Kesi-rAja— Kesava. 

Keatril, Tiimunoulus alaudarius, 
also &ythropus eonohris. 

Ketu rahu, Almanac, Panohanga. 
Kewra-kiriar, Hind., Orris root 
Keysur, Dukh., Nyotanthes arbor- 
triitis. 
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Keysur, Kangan mundi, Hind., 
Crocus sativus. 

Kha-chan-yul— Ladakh. 

Khadar lands. Sco Canals, 1. 501 ; 
Husbandry. 

Kbagin, Aparajita, Dukh., Clitoria 
tematek. 

Khaira. See Orissa. 

Khaia Mir. See Dard. 

Khajur, Chuliarn, Hind., Phoenix 
dactyl) fern. 

Khajuraho. See Architecture, 14.3. 

Khalil. See Gallophasis ; Phcjvsant. 

Khalil-uUah, or Friend of God, the 
title of Abraham. 

Kham-ba. Sec Kashmir. 

Kha-mi. See Hill Tracts. 

Khamir, Arab., Ticaven. 

K*ham-yul or K’hams-yul — Tibet. 

Khanazai. See Afghanistan. 

Khan Baba, literally infants’ lord, a 
translation of Atabe^ 

Khanda. See Padma rurana. 

Khandagiri. Sec Cave Temples ; 
Orissa. 

Khangni, Rakhi, Hind., Bracelet, 
Brother-making. 

Kha-pa-ohan-- Ladakh. 

Kharak. See Persian Gulf. 

Kharan. See Baluchistan, 25.5. 

Kharaam, Khiva, Chorasmia. 

Kbarawa. See Oraon. 

Kharbuzeh, Hind., Pers., Cucumis 
mclo. 

Khardul of Talmud, Arab., Salva- 
dora Persiea. 

Khare-booti, Tr. -Indus, Oreoseris 
lanuginosa. 

Kbarelwal. See Oswal. 

Kharere, Pushtu, Mushroom. 

Khar laguna, Nepal., Axis poreinus. 

Kharlik. See Chliatse. 

Kharoti, a elan of the Povinda 
Afghans. 

Kharria. See Sun-worship. 

Klinrshuf, Arab., Pers., Artichoke, 

Khar-zahra, Pers., Nerium odorum. 

Khas, Mongol. See Jade. 

Khas - khas. Hind., Androimgoti 
muricatus. 

Khata, Chin.% a scarf of felieilv. 

Khatmi, Hind., Pers., Althiea 


I rosea. 

Khoda. See Keddah. 

Khilaf-i-balki, Pers., Salix oaprea. 
Khira, Panj., Ououmts sativus. 
Khird-afroz. See Panohatantra. 
Khimoob sbamee, Arab., Oeratonia 
siliqua. 

Khitmi, Pers., Malva sylvestris. 
Khiva. See Central Asia $ Kharasm, 
Khmer, the Cambodia. 

Khoja sect, the limaili. See Hyder- 
abad, m 

Khokand. See Central Asia. 
Kholvi See Cave Temjdes, OIL 
Khon. See Burma, 1. 528. 

Khond. See Central Ptovineos. 
Khorasani ajwain. Hind., Hyosoia- 
muB niger. 

Khostwal. See 
Khoung, Burm, 

Khugiimi. See 
bar. 


Afghanutan. 

, looe beer. 
Afghanistan; Khai- 


Khulga, Hind., OavisttB gaums. 
Khulm. See Afghanistan, 31. 
Khumbab, Chenab, Agarieus cam- 


KlI^-u-laYan, PBRS., Dragfm*i 
blood, 

Khurdab-Avasta. See Paieee. 
Kbnri ingots. See Coins, 780. 
KhuUuk. See Khusbal Khan. 
Khusistan— Sutiana. 

Khwaisai Khel. See Afghanistaii. 
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Khyaw. See Hill Tmeis ; 

Khyeng. See Hill TraoU. 

Khyowng tha. See Hill Tmctjij 
Kii-mi. 

Kliyr. See Praiuara* 

Ki* See Archipelago, 135. 

Kiain, Panj. , Polcins igniarius. 

Kia-muh-yoh, Chin., B^lelliura. 

Kiang, or Dzightai, Bquus heinio&ua, 
W3d asa of Tibet. 

Kiaog-chu, Ohin., Amber. 

Kiang-Vau, Chin., Juglans regia. 

Kia-uiso, CnxN., Solanum moloii> 
gena. 

Ki*ohaa-lan*bwa, Chin., Cliloran- 
thtts inoonapictma. 

Xiohli gadda, Tel., Curcuma zedo- 
aria. 

Kienki, LsrCHA, Dochmeria frutez- 
cena 

Kien-sbih, Ki<tu, Chin., Euryale 
forox. 

Kiorpa, Beno., Carallia integer- 
lima. 

Kiiang— Cervidns. 

Kikar, Hind., »p. of genua Acacia. 

Kikkasa gaddi, Tel., Amphidonax 
karka. 

Ki'kU'tazo, Chin., Cock’s claw 
fruit. 

Kilar, Hind., Fothcrgillia involu- 
crata> 

Kilei, Killar, Him., Cedrua deodara. 

Kilingi, Keil., Acrocarpua fraxini- 
foUus. 

Ki-lin-kieh, Chin., Dragon’s blood. 

Killar, Kirru, Pans, Chbnab, Par- 
roiia Jacquemontiana. 

Xillb, Jhel., Acer cultraturo. 

Killia, Celebes, Brouasonetin papy- 
rifera. 

Kilmung, Keling, Tibet, Oedrus 
deodara. 

Xilu, Kaliun, Pushtu, Chamserops 
Ritchiana. 

Kilut, Oatap, Malay, Bird-limo. 

Kimknab. Seo Brocade ; Cotton 
Manufactures. 

Ktmankamu, Tel., Butea frondoaa. 

Xim-yu (the tallow), Chin., Stil- 
lingia eebifera. 

King! of Chenab, Uriioa botcro- 
phylla. 

Xing-san-ling, Chin., Oyperus hexa- 
•taohyua 

King-yu, Chin., Spermaceti. , 

Kindiang, Hang-jin, Chin., ^riooi 

Kinibalao* a mountain ot Bomoo 
1300 feet high. . 

Kin-kang-sliih, Chin., Corundum. 

Kin-kiuh, Chin., Citrus JaponUsa. 

Kin * ling • tme, Chin., Eriobotrya 
Japoniflg. 

Kinneh, PEBB., Oatbanum oiReinale. 

Xlnnub, Aeab., Hemp. 

Xinoon la, Bubu*, itottlera tlno- 
toria. 

ran-Mli, Ohix.. CMd-laitf. 

Ki»«M ta’w, 0 r».> HjppMtionm 
Ghinense. 

Xin-wha, Ohxh., Golden Bowers. 
See Bran Leal. 

XlB-yiii-liira, ObxHm Moneymlde. 

Xiral boglii, GiUTS of 8. Can., 
Hopea wmflora. _ ^ 

Xinoti, jibata. See Cirrbatfs^ 
mUlVa^ 

Klraiar-l^ia, Idteraiuta. 

XMiia-KenlL Soe Central Asia. 
]Qn angmia, BmoR*, Qymneina 
lylTiilie. 

Ximt, Rbro*. Agatiiotes eiilrayia, 
An d regrap ^ 

Klrsi iMula gaM^ Bmait, Wkm Ten* 


Kirsbuf, ARAB., Cynawi scolymus. 

Kisavi, Kind., Jjaihynts sativxiH. 

KiRbengliar. Sec niiidustan, RO. 

Kishi) nsj, Beng., Wcdclla cnlendu- 
lacca. 

Kisti, Dekh., Bixa orell.ana. 

Kistvaens. Soe Burial Customs. 

KitchiU koUnjy, Tam., Citrus 
anrantium. 

Kites, m, of Haliastur, Milvus, 
Baxa, Blanus. 

Kitla, Kakrai, Chenab, Acer cre- 
ticum. 

Kitta nara, Tam., Fouroroya can- 
tala. 

Kiuh-lo, OmN., Orange scat. 

lOung-shu, Chin., Stillingia sebi- 
fera. 

Kin-siu. See Japan. 

Kiwacb, Hind., Cowhago, Mucuna. 

Knot and Stint, m. of Tringa, 
Rurinorhynobus. Phalaropis. 

Knot grass— Illcccbraceso. 

Koamil, Kalam of Beas, Qlocbidion 
velutinum. 

Koang szc-teng. See Boats, 400. 

Koch, Sind., Ovis cycloccros. 

Kooh'h. See Boro, 420. 

Koch’ho, Sind., Village common. 

Kodaga pala, Tkl., 'VVriglitia anti- 
dysentcrica. 

Kodapana, Maleal., Corypha urn- 
braculifora. 

Kodi, Nclla budtngs, TfiL., Cucumis 
pubescens. 

Kodigam, Tam., Tylophora asthma- 
tica. 

Kodo, Hind., Paspalum stoloni- 
forum. 

Kodu, I^au, BENO.,#Lagenaria vul- 
garis. 

Kocl. Seo Sirguia. 

Koel, Hind., Kuaynamis oriontalis. 

Kok-i-Kaf. Soo Mount. 

Koh-i-Meeriab. Seo Coal, 763. 

Kohl, An AD., Lamp-black. 

Koho-khur of Kashmir, Hydnum 
conalloidcs. 

Koit - ka - jhar, HlND., Feronia 
elephanium. 

Kok, Can., Ncsokia Indica. 

Kokkanistha. See Brahmans, 432 ; 
Deshasth. 

Kokla, Hind., Sphenocercus s^en- 
urus, a green pigeon of tho Him- 
alaya. 

Koknar, Post, Hind., Papavor som- 
niforum. 

Koko Nar. Seo Kolmuk. 

Kola, Hind., Canis aureus, Jackal. 

Kolarians. Soe Central Provlnoes $ 
Aborigines. 

Kola tunga muitc, Tel., Oyperui 
peytentua 

IColouttay teak maram, Anolo-Tak., 
Premna tomentosa. 

Kole-bbaloo, Hind., an ol^aekal. 

Kolehan. See Bendhar ; Ho ; Kol. 

Koleroga. See Coffee Planting, 
778. 

KoUmpur. Seo Hindustan, 81. 
XoU«sanidi, Maxib. SoeBembyeesx 
Ineeeti. 

Kdllari race. See Pudnoottah. 
Kolopn, Tel*, Qrewia RothL 

Xolsa, KoUsra, Mahb., Cuon ruii- 
lans. 

Kolwili. IbMHKMuii Provinee of Bal- 
nohiim, 


Xomam* See Comnti. 

Xombawut. See BEumia, 363. 
Xofniaian, Malat, Styrax benaoln* 
S^oiid« See 
IConda, Til., amlL 
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Konda dantena, Tet.., Smllax ovali- 
folia. 

Konda gogu, TeTj., Cocblospcrmum 
gossyniuni. 

Konda jiligu, Tel., Cnryota urens. 

Konda kuava, Tel., Kaempfera 
rotunda. 

Konda nimms, Tel., Atalantia 
monophylla. 

Konda panna, Tam., Caryota urens. 

Konda tangedu, Tel., Inga xylo- 
oarpa. 

Konda tantepn obettu, TsL,, Cassia 
glauca. 

Kond-guri, CAN., Tetraoeros quadri- 
oornis. 

Kongilamu, Tam., Canarium strie- 
turn. 

Konkan. See Concan ; Languagea 

Konne, Sarakonne, Tam., Catbarto- 
oanms fistula. 

Koiitkuri muga. See Assam ; Bom- 
byces. 

Kopang. Seo Coins, 780. 

Kophene. See Parashawara. 

Kophones. Soe Coins. 

Korachoru, a tribe in tho Carnatic, 
who make bamboo mats ana 
baRkets, and carry botel-nut from 
market to market. A Korawa 
race also inhabit the Hakhal Hills 
f^nd near the Qodavery. 

Kora kora. See Boats, 399. 

Koraman, Koramaddi, Tel., Bridolia 
rctusa. 

Koresh. See Imam. 

Korina-noboo, HiNO., Citrus limo- 
num. 

Korinohl. Seo Arobipdiago, 137. 

Korkura of Ptolomy— Kerkook. 

Korna gandu, Tel., Hy»na striata. 

Kortumbah tummah, Panj., Cltrul- 
lusoolocynthis. 

Kosala, Gorakhpur. 

Kosha. See Divination ; Ordoal. 

Kota. See Dravidian. 

Kotah. See Hindustan, 80. 

Kot-avere, Tam., Cyamopsis psora- 
loides. 

Koti, Tel., Macaous radiatus. 

Koti kalangu, Tam., Aponogoton 
monastaohyon. 

Kotimiri, Tib., Coriander seed. 

Kotri, Kum of Bustar, Tetraoeros 
quadrioomis, 

K^uk of Bind, Olinus litoides. 

Kouen Lun. See Bulat Tagb ; 
Central Asia; Ladakh. 

Koulan of Kirgiz, Equus onager. 

Kouryal Bandar— Cannanorc. 

Kowatheti, Hind., Clitoria tor- 
natoa. 

Kowlie mutobie, Dokh., Plnronootis 
loloa. 

XowU-manlra, Mahb., Pangolin. 

Kowtee, Mahb., Hydnoearpua in- 
ebrioni. 

Kowtoukton. See Qeeeoo. 

Koya iota kata, Tel., AmaTaniue 
tristis. 

Krabii gaba, SlHOR., Oaiyoj^Biia 
aromatkms. 

Krakatoa. See Java. 

Kriat, Cam., Duxh., Rnra, Audio- 
mpbienanleulata. 

Km koddj nar, Tam., Smilax 
ovallfotta. 

Xrlibna ])witl|Mjaiia» See Pbadu. 

Krimia ImT Bimo., MiraUlis 
jalipa. 

Kriihiia tamara dieHtt, Tml. , Caana 
Iiidiea. 

Kiheera, Saieil, EQBi, froiik Eebar, 
to eoii ouA) 

Kaoe, Bubm., Ckrtbainiia tfsetorlue. 
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Knay kalung, Mat.fat.., Caroama 
anguiiifoHa. 

Kabbt, Kubi> Pbkb., Apo. 

Kubel, Gatijni, Ilmn., Andropogon 
Martini. 

Kttbjakairi, Tbl., Trapa bUpinom. 
Kttbung, Malay, Ooleopithccidfe, 
Jjemuridie.. • 

Knbup, Bhot. , Presbytia seliiataeeua 
Kitohaa. Salt Banob, Asparagus 
Panjabensis. 

Ku-chanrlana, Hind., Adenanthera 

K avonina; Trl., Pterooarpus santa* 
litis. 

Kuobila, Hind., Btryehnos mup 
vomica. 

Knehila luta, Bbng., Stryohnos 
eolubHna. 

Kuohu, Htnd., Oolooasia anti- 
quorum. 

Kuchu gnndubi, Beng., Homalo- 
noma aroniaiioum. 

Kttchuri, Bkno., Kxacum totrago- 
num. 

Kuda-aycr, Malay, Tapirus Malay- 
anus. 

Kiiddia-kbar, Bbng., Borax. 

Kuddu, Guj., Hind., Helloborus 
niger, 

Kudia niin, Hind., Bergera Konigii. 
Kudrap • dukku, Tam., Steroulia 
fcBtida. 

Kudrati, pad-behora, Hind., Mush- 
room. 

Kudsombar of Bombay, OanavaKa 
virosa. 

Kndumi, Tam. Sco Sikhs. 

Kuduru jivi, Tel., Puiranjira Box- 
burghii. 

Kura. Soft Babylonia ; Boats, 392. 
Kulf, Kuffoe, Sookta, Panj., Chap- 
tolia gossypina. 

Kttfra of Sutlej, Oreoscris lanu- 
ginosa. 

Kuka gori, Tel., Cervultis aureus. 
Kukai, Wurak, Tii,-Indu 8, Kham- 


Kttkandra of Jbolura, Aoeroretioum. 
Kuko, Hind., Flaoourtia sapida. 
Kukha. See Bimba. 

Kttki. Soo Khaibar, also Klia-mi. 
Ku-kluh-hwa, Ckin., Anthomis 
nofailis. 


Kuktttka, Hind., Ixora bandhuoa. 

Kuktti* ohita, Bbng., Tetranthora 
Boxburghii, 

Kukur-mutta, Hind^ Mushroom.. 

Ktttanjan, Aeab., Hind., Alpinia 
galatiga. 

Kula Sikara-patanam. Soo Pandya. 

Kulat, Obandawan, Malay, Fungus, 
Mushroom. 

Xuldi. SeoOhaldoe. 

Xuldja. Sea Central Asia. 

Kvdfk Aeab., Chenopodium album. 

Kulla-ka-tel of Mi£W, Cassia oil. 

Kulhar. See HiU States. 

XuUnism, t 483. 

Kutti ipaiiis, Malay, Cinnamoa. 

XutttqMu, Mala^ Tortoise-elielL 

Xul kusliMida, Bmp., Bmlthia 
sensittva. 

XuUoia. See Deserts, 9310 i Hyder- 
ahidi Sind. 

Xull fishlt Idoheii rotun- 


XuBu. See Hot Springs, 112. 
Kulm. 8eeAfghaoMaa,aO. 
KnlmatUi Oak., Oalysaesion mgae- 


Xul|^ Hbid., Mohedesma Iadi« 
Masb., DeHehos uni* 
Xidnng, Him, Gtns etnetua* 


Kulsom, the Caspian Sea. 

Ku-moi-tsi, Tu, Chin., Cicliorium 
intybus* 

Kumaro. Sco Har ; Hur. 

Kumari. Seo Puna Kad. 

Kumarika, Beng., Sinilax ovali- 
folia. 

Kumbba-yoni. See Kama-Kumbha. 

Kumbhi, Tel., Oarcya arborea. 

Kumbi of Beas, Oordia vostita. 

Kum Feros, the modem Araxes. 

Kumharsein. Bee Hill States. 

Ku mi. See Burma, i. 526. 

Kum-phok, Burm., iiatinum. 

Kum-4iuat, Ch., Citrus Japoniea. 

Kumra, Ohal kumra, Beng., Beiiin- 
casa eorifora. 

Kumruk, Dukh., Averrhoa caram- 
bola. 

Kun, Beng., Schleichera trijnga. 

Kunch, Koish, Hind., Alnus Neiml- 
onais. 

Kundar lumi, Pbrs., Pistacia* 

Kundi inichi, Tam., Bumeta Cra- 
merii. 

Kundurya, Sanhk., Boswellia thuri- 
fora. 

Kuitdns. Soo Afghanistan, SO. 

Kungiliatn, Tam., B'dclHum, Dam* 
mcr. 

Kung-tsau, Chin., Jujnbo tree. 

Kungumapu, Tam., Crocus sativus. 

Knnhiar. Boo Hill States. 

Kunkoraoli Lake. Seo Lakes. 

Kunkudu, Tel., Sapindus emar- 
ginatus. 

Kunkuma puvvu, Tbl., Eottlera 
tinctoria. 

Kunnean phiqiBc!iM.,Dipt0Tocarpus 
grandiflora. 

Kun-sura-no-fnn, Jap., Ambergris. 

KttnPh-mala, Hind., Goitre. 

Kunti. See Pandu. 

Kupaisi, Joa*ka*|)hal, Hind., Helic* 
teres isora. 

Kupameni,MALEAL.,TAtf., Aoalypha 
Indica. 

Kuppi kiro, Ara kiro, Tau., Amar- 
nntus triatis. 

Kur. Soo Kol. 

Kura, Panj., Holarrhena ontldy- 
aenterica, sm. 

Kura, Kurat, Mahb., Ixora parvi- 
flora. 

Kuragu manjal, Tam., Bixa orellana. 

Kursl, Hind., Hemidosmus Indicus. 

Kurd. See IWtiohiBtan. 257. 

Kurolee, Hind., Hyurilla verti* 
oillata. 

Kur kalBa, Katira, Hind., Steroulia 
urens. 

Kurku. See Central Prbvinoee. 

Kuma, See Persia. 

Kurrooe, Karru, Pamj., Piororrhisa 
kurroea. 

a KAbul fabrie of goats* hair, j 

Kumbar. See Dravidian. 

Kuru-K^etra-^Krlshna. 

Kurumbhi^mfG;, Caiissa earandes. 

Kurunda, Htira, Oarissa oarisidas. 

Kuru pandi, Tel., Memimaa Indioa. 

Kum-ul-bahr, AiAa, Ambergris, 

Kuru-vingL Tam., Ehretia buxifolia. 

Kurwaii, Kuttda, Mabe., Orateva 
Boxburghii, 

Kurwye, Mamb., Hymenodyelion 



Kumtin, Hind., OArtbaimm tinc- 
torius. 

Kttsumapura, Pataliputra. 

Kuaumba oliettu, Trl., Carthamus 
tinetorina 

Kut, Hind., Aplotaxis aurioulata. 

KutM of Hasara, Daphne oleoides. 

Ktt-tsai, Ku-ku, Chin., Ciohorium 
intYbuH. 

Kutub minor, Jm stambha. Arohi- 
teoture, 169 ; Soulptures. 

Kuur Mundla. Husbandry, 126. 

Kuvera-chal— Karaoliil. 

Kwang, Chin., Auck]andia'*oostns. 

Kwaiig-wu,CHiN.,AoonitamSinonso. 

Kwan yin, the China goddess of 
morey. 

Kwci-kiii, Chin., Caladium xantho- 
rizum. 

Kwei-pi, Chin., Cassia Iknea. 

Karei-tszo, Chin., Cassia buds. 

Kwi klapot, Kangba, Ousouta pedi- 
eillnta. 

Kwon len phyoo, BuRM., Draomna 
atropuqiurea. 

KwoilBurm., Areoa catechu. 

Kya, Gigartina ipinoea, Agar-agar ; 
Plocana Candida. 

Kyai-tha, Burm., Barringtonia 
aontangula. 

Kyan. Seo Borneo, 410. 

Kyang. See Equus ; Horse, 109. 

Kya-piiyu, Burm., Nymphasa pubes- 
oens. 

Kyd, Captain. See Commerce, 790. 

Kyee, Burn, of Moulmein, Cassia 
Sumatrana. 

Kyen. See Burma, L 526. 

Kycn, Hind., Nauolea parviflnra. 

Kyet niftuk, Burm., Oefosiaeristata. 

Kyot-tha-hen, Burm., Antidosma 
paniculata. 

Kyi of Kashmir, Ibex. 

Kyouk puen, Burm., Algns, Sea- 
weeds. 

Kyoung-tha. See Chittagong. 

Kyur ox Kangra, Holarrhena aniidy<‘ 
senterioa. 

Ky-wae, Burm., I^ndias mangifem, 

Ky-won, Burn., Teotona grandis. 

Ky-won-po, Burm., Gmelina arborea. 


h 


La, Tib., a pass. 

La. Chin., Wax. 

LaoAda, H ind., a dressing-gown. Sec 
Clothing, 747, 748. 

Labo ambon, Malay, Lagenaria 
Tulgaris. 

Labo-frangi, Ottcumis melo. 
Labuniya, Syeiao, OUbanum. 
laoki-laeki, Malay, C annabis sativa. 
Lacooeba, Bread-fruit, Artoearpus 
lacooona. 

Li^agware. See Arts, 171 ; Colonr 

Lactuea sativa, LettneOi 
Lada barekor, Malay, Oubebs. 

Lmla ehiaa, Malay, Oaptleam, 
Oaybnne pepper. 

Lada Itaiti, Malay, IPlptr n%rum. 
Ladakh. 

XMhmIr; Kha^^juL ^ ^ 
Laet, John de Laet, auihor of Bidia 
Tuia, written AD. 1681 , 
Li^Lawa, Tib.» Mosohus mosehi- 

Log«i| Bamo, Bamt Jep,| Astnga 

saecmMrlfbfa. 

Lsgurus aran^Sttasan% tuq^ta 
oylhidrlca, 
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lAhepift olan of iho MowaI i Bedotiini. 
Lili-Kan, Chin.. Horse-racliib* 
liahouli. Beo ICohifttAn. 


LahiADi Hind.) Onrlic, Allittm 
■ativum. 

Lah-ahu» Chin., Liguatniin lucidum. 

L§i, Letrimn, Burm., Salmalia Mala- 
barioa. * 

Lai-'inay, the Black Necks tribe. See 
Bghai. 

LabzaliyBu^M LagGrsircDmiapubes- 
cens. 

La^award, Lajburd, Hind., Lapis- 

L(^a banar or Lnjjawotl-banar, 
BRNO.) Bashful monkey, Nycti- 
cobus iardigradus. See Lemuridie. 

Lakara-kunda. Hot Sj>ringH, 114. 

Lakar-bng, Hytpna stnata. 

Lakati, Hind., Parodoxurus mus- 
** anga, 

Lak-chana, Htkd. See Oxalidaccie. 

Lakha. Bco «rell. 

Lakhar, .HiND., Rhus acuminata. 

Laksba, Ranhk., a lakh, a hundred 
thousand ; commonly lap, the in- 
sect producing the commercial lao. 

Lnkshmana. See Sita. 

Lakthmi or Haha Lakshmi. See 
Hindus, C7 ; Sakta. 

Lakshmi narayana, Tkl., Orinum 
Asiaticum. 

Lakshmi -vriksha. Beo Kalpa- 
▼riksha. 

Laku-ohamma, Tkl., Artooarpus 
lacoooba. ,, 

Lakwa of Arakan, Polynemus selea, 
the soliah 6ah of Bengal. 

La-kyat bgying, Burm., Eclipse. 

Lalayang. See Kite. 

Lai ban langa, Bkno., Jussicua 
Tillosa. 

Lai bichhutco, Benq., Boehmeria 
interrupta. 

Lal-chandana, Dukh., Pterocarpus 
santalinus. 

.. Lai ebanlai, Hikd.> Amarantus 
anardana. 

Lal-obirobiri, Hind., Achyranthes 
aspera. 

Lal-fful, Hind., Oomi^brena globosa. 

Lal-lninwar, a public singer— woman. 

Lid lamba mirob, Beno., Capsicum 
.fmtescens. 

U1 kheir, Hind., Acacia sundra. 

LoUye, Mahb., Albizzia amara. 

Lalo, Fr. of Maur., Abelmosohus 
es^entus. 

Lamajiidcamu, Sansk., AiidroiK)gon 
muncatus. 

Lamantln. See Canring. 

Lambadi, Ilainbadi 

liambaag nut tree, Aleurites triloba. 

Lam-ohittla of the Khas tribe, Felis 
diardL 

La-men, Nnmon, Burk., Eunrolos 
Amboinensis. 

I«aminaria. See Sea-weeds. 

liunoot, BUBV., Hangifera Indioa. 

Lamg^ Hind., Ctturysopogon adeu- 

Lampong, See Arehipelaao, 137* 

Lamuja, Lampung, Citmflus Ouour- 
bita. 

Lamut, Malay, Pbrs., Ant. 

Lanas, MADmunB, Ananas sailYns. 

Luiderabs. JSee Orustaoea; Gelasmi. 

Landfab,Hiiro.,Oafiispallfoes,Wolf. 

LMdolnbia. BeeCaouMo^ 


antboma micrantha, tlie Ohotl 
lani or Fysur lani. 

Lang, Gu.r., Latbyrus sativus. 

Langa, Hind., a petticoat. 

Langar, Beno., Hind., Anchor. 

Lang chan. See Bore ; Eagre. 

Langkwo, Malay, Galangal. 

Langsab, Tjangsat, Malay, Lansium 
domesticum. 

Lang-tuh, Chin., Aoonitnm lycoo- 
tonum. 

Language. See Arcbi^lago ; Cen- 
tral Provinces ; Chddee j Cunei- 
form ; Himalaya ; Hindi ; Hin- 
dustan ; Hittite ; ^rkestam. 

Langulae, Sansk., Jussicua repens. 

Langur, sp. of Presbytis. 

Lang-yen-bwen, Bo am., Cloves. 

Laning, Hind., Yitis Indies. 

Lankaramya. * Sec Pallonarua. 

Lanner, Falco Babyloni. 

Lan-shu’lib, Chin., Argemono 
Mexioana. 

Lansi puscara, Singh., Borax. 

Lan-tien, Chin., Indigo. | 

Lanun, Illanun. 

La-nyen pwen, Burk., Caryophyl- 
lus aromaticuB. 

Laokalam. Hindu, 70. 

Laos. See Cochin-China ; Colqu- 
houn. 

Lap, Pataki, Kanoka, Gymnosporia 
spinosa. 

Lapis-lazuli. See Akure Stone. 

Lapwings, of Yanolius, Cbet- 
tusia, Lobivanellus, Bareiophorus, 
Hopl^terus, • Etascus ; J^ione- 
inuB, Dromaa. 

Lares, Penates, Roman. 

Larix. Bee Coniferie. 

Lark. See Alaudinie ; Birds ; Galo- 
rida. 

LarkaKol. SccKol. 

Larrak. See Larck, 

Larsa. See Babylonia, 218. 

Las, maritime district of Baluch- 
istan. 

Lashte, Ta.-Ind., Asparagus Pan- 
jabensis. 

Lashuna, Bang., Allium sativum. 

Lasran Khel. See Afghanistan. 

Lasrin, Panj., Albizzia stipulata. 

Lassar, Hind., Juniperus com- 
munis. 

Lasura, Hind., Cordia myxa. 

Lat. See Arobitocturo, 143 ; 
St^haroba. 

La tag— Ladakh. 

Lathia kharsan. Hind., Crotalaria 
burhia. 

La-tbott, Burk., lYrightia antidy- 
senterica. 

Latkan, Hind., Bixa orellana. 

Lau. , See Burma, 626 ; Laos. 

Laughing thrushes, sp. of Garrulax 
and Trochalapteron* 

Lann-don, Chin., Galangal. 

Laur^ Kanjar, Sutlej, Aoer cul- 
tratum. 

lAums cassia, donamomum alH- 
florum. 

L a^ eh, Ku-tsing, Chin., Betel 

Lnus, Arao^ Almond. 

Lavanmun, Tam., Cloves. 

Laronauln caniosa, Animehilos car- 
BOBUm. 

j^wa, Tib., Mosobui mosebiferus. 

Lowing, Jav., dbvos. 


LWMoij^la. Bee caoutolunM. Lowing, Jav., dbYos. 
Laii^]&ND;. 8 iat^^apooiesor Lowing! patta, Tel.. Oamio ligneo. 
MmU, caged OohiolaM,!^^ Lowam,WlirD., Artemisia. 

]oni| and XonH lani ; also ipeeles Lowfidh--Hilil. 

of Sueda Aont lani or Usbuk lani : Lawooioo-snaa. SmaH.. Gbrvscmbvl- 


]ani| and XonH lani ; alio ipeelaa 
of Suada Aont lani or Uabuk laiS; 

rntktm wCtodlwlHil; dw 


Lawobleo- yaa, S hiqh., dirysopbyl- 
loni BoouNttiDiiia 

Layaitl^Bdgi?^ Birds, 867. 
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L*dmau (female), Hind., Capra 
Himalayana. 

Leaf bats, Rhinolophus, s>)., Rbino- 
poma. 

Leaf disease. See Coffee I'lanting, 
776, 770. 

Leaf insects. See Insects ; Phasma. 
Leaf ordeal. See Divination. 

Leaf platters. Hindu, 65. 

Lebuk of Avicenna, Cordia myxa. 
Lecanium. See Coffee Planting, 773, 
Lecanora perella, L. tartaroa, Cud- 
bear. Sec Archil ; Dyes. 
Lochayanosa. See Yugbyasa. 
lieft-hand castes. See Caste. 

Lei, Hind., species of Tamarisk; 
Ghaz lei, Kach lei, is Tamarix 
dioica; Khar lei, Misri lei, Nnr 
lei, is Tamarix onentalis. 

Lemna gibbo, Duok-weed. 

Lemon, Citrus limonum. 

Lemon grass, Andropogon scbo»*n- 
anthus. 

Lemur. See Galcopithccidm ; IjC- 
muridso ; Loris ; Mammalia ; 
Nycticebus; Tarsius. 

Len-kyau, Burk., Cinnamomum 
.xners. 

Leopard, Felis pardiis. 

Loopoldinia piassaba, Piassnba fibre. 
L^p(^b, Nepal., China grass. 
Le^dagaihis Indica. See Carpets, 

Lepidocaryeso. See Cocoacese. 
Le^i^^tera. See Insects; Papi- 

Lepisma, Fish, Insects. 

Iieptoptilos argala. See Herons ; 
Storks. 

Lepuronda saooidora, Antinris Inn- 
oxift. 

Lesohenault. See Botany. 
Lespedeza junoea, Indigofera aspala- 
thoides. 

Lesser vehicle. Sec Kaniibka. 
Lettsomia speoiosa, Argyreia spe- 
oiosa. 

Leung^fan-tsai, Chin., A]g», Sea- 
weeds, Laminaria. 

Lew, Chin. J3ulnbur. 

Lewar, Or Deodar, Chenab, Jnni- 
perns exocUa. 

Lbala, Bhot., Hippopbae salioifolia. 
Lhopa. See Bhutan. 
lAf Xamla, Chenab, Gymnosporia 
spinosa. 

Liang-tsau, Chin., Jujube tree. 
Libation. See Oblation ; Saorifiec. 
Libi-libi, Divi-divi, Ciesalpixiia eori- 
aria. 

Liblab, Egypt., Lablab vulgare. 
lichen. See Borrera ; Cbulohilhera ; 
Dyes ; Iceland Moss ; Kal Pashi ; 
Parmeliacen. 

lign aloes, Agalloeba wood. 

Ligor. See0oBL 754. 
lih-kin, CHIN. , Aooms. 

Likh, Hind., Bustard, Sypbeotides 
auritus. 

lil, Hind., Indigo, 
lilin, liALAT, Bees-wax. 

Limau minis, Malay, Orange, 
limboo, Dukh., Citrus bexgamia. 
Ximnaetus. Bee l^le. 
limnoria terebrans. See Whales, 
limodorum virens, Bulophia virens, 
limonla, m. Atalimtia numopbylla. 
Limonia diaoantha, Tripheala tri- 
foliata. 

limoiia, Godwii See Boolopaeidfe. 
limu, Nimbn, Hind., Oitros ber- 
gamia* 

ling, Chin., Trm hispiaoea. 

Lingo Basati. See Basavi. 
lingo donda, TMN,Bryoiiialioiiiioia, 
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lingam. See Ohuli. 

Liiigft matiUy Tki.., Oroeophorft pli- 

GAta. 

XiingU, or hill carp, Manit aurita, 
Manie Javanica. 

Linhay, Len-hn, Bubu., Aoorui 
oalamoi. 

Lion monkey, Innuue lilenas. 

Ltpiah of Nml, Boehmeria utilis. 

Lippia oitrioaora, Aloyeia oitriodora. 

Llppia repena, Bapania nodiflora. 

Liquid storax, Boae maloes. 

Liaan<ul>assafeer, Arab., Gonessi 
aeed. 

Lisan-us'saur, Arab., Caoalia ooo> 
.oinea, Hart’s ear. 

Litaki-pangcri, DuKH., Anisoohilos 
carnosum. 

literature. See Drama ; Hindu, 74. 

Lithocarpus benzoin, Styrax bonzoin, 

Lit-htuk, Burn.? Alstonia achol’ 
ariz. 

Litmus, Eno., Lecanora Tartariea. 

Little'Bokhara—Kashgar : Buohara. 

Litt<ohin. See Colours. 786. 

Liu-li-cbin, Lapis-lazuli. 

Livistonia rotundifolia. See Cele- 
bes. 

Li-yang, Chin., Homalium Ceylanl- 
oum. 

Liyar. SiND., Cordia angustifolia. 

Lizard. See Hydrosauri ; Iguaifa ; 
Palle-Satterum ; Reptiles ; Vara- 
nidte ; Water Lizards. 

Lobeh, Hind., DoUchos oatjang. 

Lobster^Palinurus. . 

Loohama of Ptolemy, identified 
arith Ixigar. 

Locust. See Insects ; Phanga. 

Locust bean, Ceratonia siliqua. 

Locust tre^ Hymensea oouroaril. 

Lodar of Kangra, Falconeria insig- 
nia. 

Lodduga, Tkl., Symplocos race- 
roosa. 

Lod’h, Benq., Hind., Symplocos 
raeomosa. 

Lodbi. See Central Provinces. 

Loepa. See Bombyx, 411. 

Logger-head turtle, Coouana oliva- 
cea. See Reptiles. 

Lohani, a clan of the Povindah Af- 
ghans. See Deserts ; Hyderabad. 

Lonardagga. Sec Oraon. 

Loh-hwa-sang, Chin., Arachis by- 

ixSgr See Oswal. 

Lokam, Hind., Oun-motal. 

Lokik Brahmans, i. 434. 

Lolan, Amboyn., Csesalpiniasappan. 

Loligomis. See Sepiade. 

Loin, SiNOH., Cordia myxa. 

Lolum chettu, Tsl., Pterospermum 
suberifolium. 

Lomas Bishi Caves, 1. 611. 

Lombok, Jav., Chillies. 

Long, Lavang, Hind., Caryopbyllus 
aromaiiotts. 

Longan, Chin., Eimhoria lonnna. 

Lontar, Malay, Borassus flabelH- 
formis. 

Lophobranchii. See Fishes; Syng- 
aa^idie. 

Lophophoms. See Phasianidse. 

Lophorina superba, Paradise birds. 

Lonreiro. See Botany. 

Lous, Arab., Amygdalus eoromunis. 

Love apple, Lycopersioum. 

Lowa Maha Paya. See Pallonarua. 

Loni, Mahb., Artoearpus laoooeha. 

Luban, Dukh., Pbbb., Boswellia 
thuiifera. 

Lnbani ud. Hind., Styrax benzoin. 

Lubek. See Bawean. 

Luoina. See Parvati. 


Ludia spinosa, Phoberos Koxburghii. 

Lughmani. See Afghanistan. 

Ltt^. SeePhao. 

Luh-lan, Wu lan, Chin., Canarium 
pimela. 

Luli-suh, Tih-che, Chin., Sorghum 
saocbaratnm. 

Lttk or Lc^ Quj., Coup de Soleil. 

Lu-kiuh, Kin-lin-tsze, Chin., Erio- 
botrya Japonica. 

Lumbo, Burm., Buchanania lati- 
folia. 

Luminous fishes. See Fishes, 1114. 

Lumnitzera donsiflora, Pleotranthus 
mgosus. 

Lumri, Hind., Vulpcs, m.. Fox. 

Lumri. See Deserts, 920. 

Luna meba, Beno., Anona squa- 
mosa. 

Lunar race. Sec vol. i. 451 ; Aswa ; 
Induvansa ; Pandu : Rajput ; 
Solar Race ; Sun-worship. 

Lunawut. See Bhumia, 363. 

Lungi. Hind. Seo Clothing, 748. 

Lung kwei. Chin., Solamtm nigrum. 

Lung - sin - hiang, Chin., Dragon’s 
bloo<l. 

Lunia, Benq., Portulaca oleracea. 

I Luni-solar year. See Panchanga. 

LU'pa, loo-pa, Chin.', Fish maws 
I Isinglass. 

Lupinus trifoliattts, Cyamopsis 
psoraloides. 

Lupj>i^ Kimkbab,/HiND., Brocade. 

Lun, Luli, Lohaii, Pers., Ovpsy. 

Luri Buzurg; See Bakhtiari. 
*Luri’ka-kodan. See Choukandi. 

Luristan — Koghila. 

Luscinia. See Bulbul; Philomela 
turdoides. 

Lu-sungma, Chin., Agave Ameri- 
cana. 

Lutiana, Assam, '’Alstonia soholaris. 

Lutjanus diacanthus — Johnius. 

Lut putiah. Hind., Cress. 

LuVunga, Beno., Eugenia caryo- 
phyllata. 

Lu-wei, Lah-wei, Chin., Aloe Chin- 
ensis. 

Luxor. See Kamak. 

Lwai-lohug. See Bghai. 

Lwugi, Pens., Hearth tax. 

Lyoc^ontida. See Reptiles. 

Lyo-nya-sha, Burm., Paritium tilia- 
ccum. 

Lynx, Fells ouucal. 

Lysias. See Baotria, 222. 


M 

Ma, Tu-sung-ma, Chin.. Hemp. 

Ma-ao, Gondi, Rusa Anstotelis. 

Maoacus. See Inuus rhesus ; Papio- 

I nin». 

I Macassar. Seo Celebes, 616. 

Machaba, Nepal., Paradoxurus bon- 
dar. 

Maohana, Maldiana, BbND., Euryale 
ferox. 

Maoharang, Hind., Haliistus fulvi- 
venter. 

Mach-bagrul, Beno., Felis viverrina. 

Mach-bhondar, Beno., Viverra zi- 
betha. 

Macheri, Seo Bajputs. 

Mochilus odoratissimus. Seo Pat- 
’bar. 

Machi-pama, Hind., Artemisia. 

Mach *110101, Koral, Mach -manga, 
Beno., Pandion halisstus. 

Maoh-moial, Hind., Poliofetus ioh- 
thjfcetus. 

Mackerel, Caranx mate. See Fishes, 
1118. 


Maokwy, Durh., Hemidosmus Indi- 
cus. 

Macroglossus minimus, Pteropodidre. 

Maoropodus. See Fishes, 1116. 
Maororhamphuz, the godwit. See 
SeolopacidiB. 

Macttllab. See Hot Sprint, HI. 

Madogari vembu, ^l., Chlckrassia 
tahularis. 

Madagascar— -Hova. 

Mada Khel. See Afghanistan. 

Madana, Tel., Snermacoce hispida. 

Madana. Seo Chatur-dasi. 

Madana-ghanti, Tel., Alteman- 
thera sessilis. 

Madanchur, Beno., Leptoptilos 
Javanica. 

Madang, Singh., Eugenia jam- 
bolana. 

MadAr, Akund, Hind., Calotropis 
gigpmtea. 

Madara-goii, SmoH., Cluytia coi- 
lina. 

Madam, Madigaru, CooRO, Chamar, 
Leather-workers. 

Madder, Rubia cordlfolia. 

Maddi, Nalla maddi, Tel., Termin- 
alia tomentosa. 

Maddi, Mulugu, Tel., Morinda citri- 
folia. 

Maildi mbba chettu. Tsl., Eleusino 
stricta. 

Madetiye, SiNQR., Adonanthom pa- 
vonine. 

Madha, Sanbk., Honey. 

Madhan, Hind., Opium. 

Madhavaoharya. ^ Boitu. 

Madhavitige, Tel., Hiptage mada- 
blotn. 

Madheri, Tam., Anisomeles Mala- 
barioa. 

Madliuka, Sanbk., Glyoyrrbiza. 

Madigo, Leather workers, Chakili, 
Tam. 

Madmalti, Panj., Hiptage mada- 
blota. 

Madoo gass, SiNOH., Cycas circi- 
nalis. 

Madrepora, Zoophyte. 

Madii karrajr, Tam;, Randia. 

Modun nirbisi, HiND., Kaempfera 
angustifolia. 

Madurkati, Hind., Papyrus pan- 
gorei. 

Maemana. Bee Afghanistan. 

Maesta patj^ENO.,Crotalaria junccn. 

Ma-fuen, Chu-tsao, Chin., Ganja, 
Hemp. 

Magodno, the modem Behar. 

Magnesite. See Cement. 

Magpie robin, Copsyohus saularis. 

Magpiez, $p, of Urooissa, and 
Dodrocittine. 

Magr, Kumhir, Hind., Crocodile. 

Mamba, HiND., Hemidesmus In- 
dious. 

Magunmuroby, river. See Oauvery. 

Magura. See ^shes, 1116. 

Magus, a name of All Abbas. 

Mana, Him., Ruoervus Duvauoellii, 
also Rusa Aristotelis. 

Mahabalipur. See Cave Temples, 
i. 610. 

Mahadeo. See Bori BaroUi. 

Mahadeo ka phul, Hind., Daphne 
oaimabina. 

Maha-kavya. See Literature. 

Mahanadi. See Diamond Rive , 
i. 663 ; Rivers. 

Maha-naram, SlNOB., Citrus deou- 
mana. 

Maha-pus-wael, SiNOR., Entada 
purssetha. 

Mahaputrjivi, Tbl., Putranjiva Box- 
bnrghii. 
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Mtvlmrajpur, Siiiditi. 

Maha tita, Bsno., Andragraphiii 
panienlata. 

Mabavim, See Tain $ Tirthankarn, 
Mahayaiia. Bee Boro>Bodor, 421 . 
Mahdi. See Imam. 

Mahesba. Sec Parvati. 

Mabilaropya. See Panebatantra. 
Mahir. Boa Parseo. 

Mahlaing, BunM., Broussonctia 
papyrifera, 

Ma-bnyo-ban, BunM., Oompbrena 
globnsfi. 

Maboor, Htnd., Aconitum napelliiB. 
Mabori, Tingiy Hind., Solamim sanc- 
tum. 

Mabnrta. See Oxyonnus. 

Mahwn> Hinix, Bassta latifolio. 
MaidaTakri, Hind., Tctranthcra 
inonopetala. j 

Mai crikata, Tel., CclaBtms pant- i 
ciilatuB. 

Mai-ji. See Obinohkod. 

Mailng. Bee Hill States. | 

Maimnnsing, i. 438. 

Mai-nay, Bnan-may, Burm., Indigo- 
fora tinotoria. 

Main toverai, Tam., CajanuH In- 
dicits. f 

Mai-ob, Burm., Calotropisgigantca. 
Mairwara. Deserts, 020; Hindu- 
stan, 82 ; Moena. 

Majallabah or Maglaba. Bee. Baby- 
lonia. 

Majnun, Hind., Lunatic, Inspired. 
Majuin. Sec Cannabis ; Ganja ; 
Hemp. 

Majupbal,. Maipbal, Htnd., Galls. 
Malzub, Arati., Lunatic, Possessed. 
Makadu, Mahr., Macacus radiatus. 
Makal,LADAKH,PopuiuBbalsamifera. 
Makhur limbo, maur., Atalantia 
tnonopbylla. 

Makka cbolum, Tam., Zca mays. 
Makki, Tam., Gamboge. 

Ma-koit, SlAM,*FeroniA elepbantum. 
Maksbun-shim, Bbno., Canavalia 
gladiata. 

Mnknlu, Binuu., Hydnocarpus in- 
ebrians. 

Makur, Manr., Prosbytis entellus. 
Mai. Boo Druvidian. 

Mala, JilKNC;., Bryonia laciniosa. 
Malaca, Malay, Emblioa officinalis. 
Mala-crikata, Tel., Colastrus pani- 
oulatus. 

Mal-abcota, Mahr., Tam., Eupboria 
longana. 

Malai konji maram, Tam., Cullenia 
excolsa. 

Malai tangai, Tam., Sida acuta. 
Ma*la-ka, Burm., Psidium .pomi- 
femm. 

Ma-la-mai, Burm., Cardiospermum 
halieaoabum. 

Mal-ankiira, Beno., Eleusine Indica. 
Malatl, Malur, Malay, Jasminum. 
Mala4rinakang, Sanbk., Andropo- 
gon BcboenantbuE. 

Malavelly. See Diamond. 

Malay tovarai, Tam., Cajanus Indi- 

OUB. 

Mai buruto, Singh., Chloroxylon 
Swietenia. 

Ma1e**-Pah<iria. 

Male bamboo, Dendrocalamus strio- 

tu«. 

Maleo, Mfwaeeiihaloa nibripoa 
met Kotla. Sea Cb^Sutlej. 
Malidah, Hind. SeeClotbs. i 
Malilcab, Abaj)*, Queen. 

Malika ibanji, Beno., Alclrovanda 
vesiculosa. 

Malik Din. See Afghanistan* 
Malik-ibn-Abbas* See Imam. 


Mnlisai. Bee Afghanistan. 

Malkan guni, Hind., Cclastnis pani- 
cuIntuH. 

Mallngbai, Tam., Capsicum frutoa- 
cons. 

Mnllni konc, Tam., Acrocarpus 
fraxinifolius, 

Mallam toddiUi, Malral., Ccltis 
orientalis. 

Mallar. See Pallan. 

Mallard, Anas boschas. 

Malln vndu, Tkl., Pnriab. 

MalUka, Hind., Jasminum. 

Mal-patar, Can., Serpent eagle. 

Mal-sampra, Nepal., M.artcB flavi- 
gula. 

Maltilafn, Hind., Giertncra race- 
mosn. 

Malu-ramii ebetiu, Tel, iEglo mar- 
mplofl. 

Malvaregam, Maleal., Atalantia 
monophylln. 

Malwn. Bee Central India; Hin- 
dustan, 8«H. 

Mamiran, Momira, Hind., Thalic- 
trum foliolosum. 

Mammalia. Boo Index, Appendix, 
vol. ii. 

Maminca longifolin, Calysaccion 
longifolium. 

Mamral, (biENAB. Sco Uhamnc.T. 

Manall ktre, Tam., Gifickia pharna- 
cioidoR. 

Manapala, Tlppatigc, Tel., Tino- 
spora cordifolta. 

Mannsara'wara, or Tuo l^lapan. Bee 
Biiulu-Saravam ; Lakes. 

Manat. See Al-lat. 

Manawak, Mal. Iguana ; Boptiles. 

Mnnd, Mandal, Munrivi, Kwla, 
Hind., KIcusino corocana. 

Manda, Manga, Tkl., Kandia. 

Manda-dui>, Bkng., Canarium stne- 
tum. 

! Manda motuku, Tel., Dalbcrgia 
Oojjaincnsis. 

Mnndap-pillu, Tam., Andropogon 
Mai-tim. 

Mandarins, Khiou-ping. 

Mandata, Trank - Indus, Primus 
Armeniacn. 

Manda valli, Tam., Calonyction 
speciosum. 

Mandif. Sec Bori Barolli ; Pagoda. 

lilandrong. See Fibres. 

Manduka-bramhi, Tel., Clcroden- 
dron viscosum. 

Maneioga, Burm., Carallia lucida. 

Maiicru, Tkl., Celastrus panicu- 
latus. 

Manetbo. See Chronology, 717. 

Mangal. See Hill States. 

Mangala-sutram. Sbo Hindu, 69. 

Mange^e. See Flores. 

Manggi-manggi, Malay, Rhizopbora 
mangle. 

Manghit. See Bokhara, 404. 

Mang-bo-yu, Chin., Naphtha. 

Manginati maram, Tam., Bixa orel- 
lana. 

Mangium album, Avicetinia tomen* 
tosi^ 

Mangium caseolare, Sonneratia 
aoida. 

Mango ginger, Curcuma amacla. 

Mangolia. See Deserts, 02. 

Manras, Hind., Mahr., Hemstes. 

I Manilla-nut, Pea-nut, Eno., Araohis 


MoDiila tamarind, iltheoolobiun 
dttlce. 

Mani Makes. See Dhaola Dhar. 
Man in the Moon. See Jataka. 
Mani-posupu, Tjr.,| Coseinium fone- 
stratum. 


Manjadi, Tam., Adenanthcra inivo- 
nina. 

Manjal, Tam., Turmeric. 

Manja navattay, Tam., Morinda 
citrifoiia. 

Manje konne, Tam., Cassia florida. 

Manjclla kua, Malral., Curcuma 
longa. 

Manju uppu, Tam., Tnbashir. 

Manjishta tige, Tam., Kubia cordi- 
foHa. 

Manki. See Mundab. 

Man kuebu, Bkng., Colocnsia Indien. 

Manna-gona-gass, SiNOii., Artocar- 
pus lacooebn. 

Mannan. See Msla Arayan. 

Manned, Malral., Indigofera aspa- 
lathoides. 

Manoa-papoa^ Malay, Anona squa- 
mosa. , 

Manor, Mandar, Kavi, Acer cultra- 
tum. 

Manor, Malay, Jasminum. 

Manouria emys, Tortoise, Reptiles. 

Manseni kotta, Tkl., Adenantbera 
pavonina. 

Mans Khel, Kashmir, Agaricuscam- 
pcstris. 

Maniapa. See Architecture, \4X 

Mnnt.'vwi. Bee Archipelago, 137. 

Mant-bek, Can., Felis ebaus. 

Man-ti, Chin., Rchmannta Cbincn- 

sis. 

Mantis tricolor. Seo Coffee Plant- 
ing, 775 ; Insects. 

Mnn-to-lob, Chin., Fry tbrina Inilicsv. 

Mantram, Sanhk., Charms. 

Man tylum, Tam., Naphtha. 

Manuk devata, Jav., Bird of Para- 
dise. 

Manu xulli, Tkl., Paradoxunis mu- 
sauga. 

Manu potu, Tel., Portax pictns. 

Maniivak, Malay, Iguana. 

Manu valli gadda, Tkl., Janipha 
manibot. 

Manwantara. Sco Chronology, 717. 

Man-yuen, CiiiN., Kobmannia Chin- 
ensis. 

Maqal, HiND., Citrullus oolocyn- 
tbis. 

Maqeor, Mahr., Udina wodior. 

Maradu ebettu, Tkl., Mglc mar- 
mcloB. 

Maral, Pkbk., Cervus 'W’allicbii. 

Maram-pilli, Maleal., Paradoximts. 

Mara munjil, Tam., Coseinium fenc- 
stratuin. 

Mara narulle, Can., Jatropba cur- 

CttS. 

Maranta Malacconsis, Alpinia Malac- 
censis. 

Maratatti, Tam., Hydnocarpus al- 
pinuB. 

Marati moggs, Tel., Illicium anisa- 
turo. 

Ma-ratmal, Singh., Rhododendron. 

Mara valli kelangu, Tam., Janipha 
monihot. 

Maravi, Cam., Portax pietus. 

Maray manga, Tam., Protium eau- 
datum. 

Mar-chobeh, Pers., A^aragus 0(6- 
cinalis, Stapbylea em^i. 

Mardak, Hind., Oarrissa diffnia. 

Mardoo, Hind. See Armour, 162. 

Mareotti Lake. See Lakes. 

Mar -ghat, Hina Seo Chiwana; 

Hindu Cremation Plaoe. 

Mar Grigoritts. Soe Abul Famgh. 
Marieha, Ool-miroh, Bemg., Piper 
nigrum. 

Martdu. Tib., Oratieva nurvala. 

Blarignia aoutiColia, Canarium nig- 
rum* 
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Murlkc m^kUe, Tbl., Olaz scandent. 

Blarjan, Hind., Coral. 

Marjoram, Bno., Origanum normale. 

Marlcal, Arab. See Boat. 

Markbor, Hind., Capra megaceros. 

Marking-nut tree, Kno., Semecarpus 
anaoardium. 

Marmot, Arctomys bobao, A. hema- 
ohalanui. 

Maronites. See Lebanon. 

Maror - phalli. Hind., Helioteres 
iiora, Isova coiyltfolia. 

Marpa^. See Afghaniitan. 

Marra vat toy, Tan., Hydnocarpus 
inebriane. 

Marriage. Seo Borneo ; Burma ; 
Ciirao; Hindu, 06, 08; Karao; 
Khurnk’h; NUcah; Oraon; Pan- 
war-shadi. 

Marrubium Indioum, Burn., Ani>0' 
melisovata. 

Marrubium odoratissimum. See 
Pacha-pat. 

Mars — Kartikeya. 

Afarsh-mullow, Malva Bylvestris. 

Marsiipialia. See Archipelago, 139. 

Martens. See Mustelidae. 

Martins, sp. of Cottle, Ohelidon. 

Marttand, Kashmir, Architecture, 
140. 

Marudani, Tan., Lawsonia inermis. 

Muruk, Mahr., Ailantus exoelsus. 

Marul, Murlo, Hind., Sansoviei^ 
Zoylanica. 

Manimakatayam. See Aka Podwal ; 
Polyandry. 

Marusthali. See Desert. 

Marut. See Harut. 

Marvel of Peru, Mirabilis jalapa. 

Marwa, Hind., Matjorana hort- 
ensis. 

Marwar, Seo Hiiidustaii, 80 ; Kaj- 
putana. 

Masang, Purh., Ditliyrus sativus. 

Mashad, liuain Rasa, Husain, Kar- 
bala. 

Moshiputri, Tan., Grangea mader- 
aspatana. 

Masiik billi, Hind., Yiverra, tp. 

Masnavi. »Sco SuH. 

Massalat - ul - Firaiin, Cleoxiatra's 
pillar. 

Mussandari, Bknq., Callioarpa. 

Massicot, Oxide of lead. 

Massur, Mauri, GUJ., Hind., Ervum 
Ions. 

Mastika, Arab., Pistacia. 

Mastika, Malay, Amulets, Charms. 

Matudi. Seo Abu > 1 - Hasan ; A1 
Mastidi. 

Mat, Mash, Moth, Hind., Phasoolus. 

Mater Montana, Parvati. 

Mathu-Din. Hindu, 72. 

Mat-ki-bhaji, Dukh., Hind., Ainar- 
antus tristis. 

Matricaria oleraoea, Chrysanthemum 
Koxburghii. 

Ma tsien-tszc, Chin., Nux vomica. 

Matnya, Fish avatar. See Avatiir. 

Mattain, Tam., Monnstory. 

Mattar, Chural, Hind., Lathy rus 
sativus. 

Matti, Bkar, Orthanthcra viminea. 

Matt - kl- phalli, DUKH., HlND., 
C'yamo|>sis psoraloides. 

Mattu bachchali, TkX., Spinaoin tet- 
ratidriv. 

Mauas. See Baotria, 223. 

Mau-oha, Chin., Oratwgus pinnati- 
Uda. 

Mauri Oanwai TUver, Canals, 1. 064. 

Muuriya dynasty. Seo lUiavata ; 
Chatidtagupia. 

Mau-tau, Chin., Soja hispida. 

Mau-tss, Chin., Diospyroetomentosa. 


Mauz, Arad., Musa; Plantain. 

Mavalinga maram, Tan., Caillea 
cinerca, Crataeva Koxburgliii. 

Maya. Bend., Cervulus aureus. 

Mayan Sailah, Arab., Liquid storax. 

Mayua, Hind., Vangueria spinosa. 

Mayuri, Hind., Fennel seed. 

Ma-sa-lee, Burn., Cassia Sumatrana. 

Mazer wood tree, Isonandra acumin- 
ata. 

Mazhab, Hind. See Creed. 

Mazina of Bokhara, Gypsy. 

Mazrium,* Adada, Arab., Daphne 
mezereum. 

Measle. See Bladder Worm. 

Med, Indo-Soythse. 

Meda-sak, Sutlej, Tetranthera Kox- 
burghii. 

Medha, Sanrk., to kill, to sacrifice. 
See Aswa Medha ; Gao Medha. 

Medicago, Clover. 

Medusa. See Phosphorescence. 

Megaoephalon rubripcs. See Celobes. 

Megadormatinai. See Cheirox>tera ; 
Vami»yridM. 

Megapodido). See Birds, 368. 

Megaptera. See Cetacea ; Whales. 

Moh-tsau-rb, Chin., Diospyros lotus. 

Mei-kong, or Cambodia Kiver. Seo 
Kivers. 

Melun kua, Maleal., Kaempfera 
rotunda. 

Meleacca Wightiana, Arnoora rohi- 
tuka. 

Melcita venenosa. Sue Olupeonia. 

Mclilotus. Seo Bukhara, 405. 

Molue. See Beetles ; Mylabris. 

Menado. See Celebes, 610. 

Menander. Seo Bactria, 222; Pesha- 
wur. 

Menaiikubau. See Johore. 

Mendicants. See Alius ; Atit ; 
Parivrajaka. 

Mcniloni, Maleal., Gloriosa 
superba. 

Mciuspcrmum cocculiis, Annniirta 
cocculuB. 

Menis]tcrmum fenestnvtuin, Cosuin- 
iuin fenestratum. 

Meuispermuiu glubrum, Tinospura 
coruifolia. 

Menispermum poltatuiii, Cyclca 
Burnianni. 

Menisiiormiirn villosus, Cocculus vil- 
losus. 

Mentha iiipcrita, Pepx><^rmint. 

Mcnti kura, Mentual, Tel., Trigon- 
ella fcenitm gnocuni. 

Motiynnthes cristatn, Villarsiu, up. 

MenyantlicH nymxdioides, the leaves 
and fiowers are kex*t in J(tx>an 
steeped in brine, uiul used fur 
salad, in tlio same manner us 
pickled cucuiiilxTB. 

Meru. Sec Parvati. 

Mera Bui. Seo IliiiduM, 02. 

Merchant races. Seo Commorce, 
745. 

Merlin, Hyx>otriorohis (osulou and H. 
chieipiera. 

Mermaid. Sec Dugung. 

Morodach. Hoc Babylonia, 218. 

Meropogou Forsteni. Seo Citturu. 

Meru Mah of thu Ghats, liusa Aris* 
totolis. 

Merv. Seo C-eiitral Asia; Kara- 
kv\m. 

Mesha Ayana. Sue Ayana. 

Meshila-l-Kuttum, the Aria l*aluB. 

Mespilus Jaxioiiicus, Eiiobotrya 
Jaxmiilea. 

. Mesta pat, Halkt, Bknq., Uibiseus 

I oauiiabinuM, H. sabdariffiu 
Metenipsyohosis of Tibetans. Seo 
Biiduhisin, i. 497. 
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Metliana, Koch’hi, Gaveeus frontalis. 
Methel seed. Datura fastuosa. 

Methi, Hind., Trigonella foenum* 
grsecum* 

Metta tamara, Tel., Cassia alata. 
Metta-yelka, Tel., Golunda mel* 
tad a. 

Mewar. Seo Hindustan, 80; Kaj- 
putana. 

Meyorina claviformis, Venus flower- 
basket. 

Mcynfa sxnnosa, Vangueria spinosa. 
Mezeng. See tiughi. 

Mhains, Hind., Buffalo. 

Mhairs, i. 449. 

Mhang, Mahr., Leather • workers, 
Chamar. 

M'hor-angi, Hind., Kisactus bonclli. 
MhowT-lndoro. 

Mialim-roa, Sikkim, Urtica crenu- 
lata. 

Miana, Kathiawar. 

Mia-sailah, Arab., Lhxuidambar. 
Michael. See Archangel. 

Microcos paniculata, Grewia mioro- 

COB. 

Microrhynohus sarmeiitosua, Sand- 
binding plants. 

Midak-tanah, Malay, Bitumen. 
Middo-kirc, Tam., Asystasia Coro- 
mandeliana. 

Midnapur Canal, i. 563. 

^lihr, Arab. See Sun-worship. 
Mih-tsau, Nan-tsau, Chin., Jujube 
tree. 

Mik - ke - thu, Bua&i., Androx>ogon 
schoenanthus. 

Mildews. Seo Fun^s. 

Milfoil, Achilla^a millefolium. 
Milkmaid^s cave, i. 011. 

Millanowe race. See Borneo. 
Miiliugtonia horteiisis, Bignonia. 
Milnea apiocarx>a, Aglaia lioxburgh- 
iana. 

Milvus rotundicaudus, Haliastur In- 
dus. 

Mimansa. Seo Darsaiia. 

Miinos — Yaina. 

Mimosa. Sco Acacia ; Albizza. 
Mimosa abstergens, Acacia rugato. 
Mimosa bigumina, Inga bigeniina. 
Mimosa cinerca, Dichrostochys 

cincrea. 

Mimosa dulcis, Pitheoolobium 

dulce. 

Mimosa fera, Glcditscbia Sinensis. 
Miimisiv pedimuuluta, Parkia biglun- 
dulosa. 

Mimosa 8ux>onaria, Acacia rugata. 
Mimosa scandcns, Kntiula xmrs^etlia. 
Mimosa xyloouipa, Xylia ilolabri- 

foriais. 

Minuchi -Parvati. 

Miiiuhussa. Seo (kdebos. 

Minakar, Hind. See Colours; 

Enamel. 

Minuktanali, Malay, Nux>htba. 

Min amber, Tan., Ambergris. 

Minan, Kumayan, Mal^xy, Frank- 
incense. 

Min cbenney, Tam., Fisli roe. 
Mindanao. Sec Arcbix»elagu, 13l». 
Mindoro. Sco l*}iiUx>pines. 

Mindin. Sco JCori liarolli. 

Mimlrai, Hind., Colocusia. 

Miiijiula Thoiit- -Literature. 

Miiiivcts, s/». of Poricrocotus. 

Mintira. See Binua ; Gunong. 
Mir!ix>a-kui, Tei.., Capsicum. 

Mirapa kautlra, Tiu., ToddnUa 

I aouleata. 

Mirusi Langhu. 

Mirch, Hind., ivapnit um, IVxu*©*’. 
Mirdah. See Dhungar. 

M irga , U 1 N 1 >. , Antiloxte bezoiu’tioa. 
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Uuialiit Molnvtt kodi, Tci., Pipte 
nigmiii* 

Blimn-Joili, Abab., Hikd,» Ori- 
gtniun Aoimale* 
mS/kl SeeKoUta. 

Miihiniah, Pbb 8.» Ameniaoa vul- 


Mtuiini teeta, A80AM.> Ooptis ieeta. 
Minel thruA, Turdus Hougioiii. 
Viaottin albuni* 

Mitha nimb^ Hind., Sweet lime. 
Mitba tU, Hind., Seeamum, Gia> 

M^ia^titia, Bbno., Aoomtum ferox. 
Hitba xabr, Maboar, Hind., Aconi- 
tum ferox. 

Hitbi'lakri, Dukh., Qlyoyrrbiza 


Mitbttn, Hind.. Gavwus frontalis. 

Hitia. BeeMibr; 8un-wonbip. 

Uittunkoto. See Indus. 

Xiumebnerupa, Tam., Ammannia 
^eiieatoria. 

Moohdottka (flsh snatcher), Hind., 
SterninoB. 

Mookiiig'bird, Paradise fly<catcher. 

Modern kanni, Malkal., Hi^gonia 
mystax. 

Modira AValli? Artabotryi odoiatls- 
•iinus. 

Moduga, Txl., Erythrina tuberosa. 

Mom biraku, Tam., Anisomeles 
Malabarica. 

MMigeni yembu, Tam., Bischoffla 


Javamca. 

Mobakri, Hind., Bryonia umbel- 
lata. 

Mobil. See Rajputs. 

Mohini. See Ayana. 

Mobi-ud'Din-ibn-uVArabiya-ul-Ma- 
gbrabi. See Sufl. 

Mobr. See Deserts, 920. 

Mohr. Mor, Hind., PavoninoB, Pca- 
oook. 

Mohr-uiml, HiND., Kisaotus bonelli. 

Mohsin Faiii, Author of Dabistan. 

Moburbunj. See Rajputs. 

Mokanna. See Hashim-bin-Hekim. 

Mokbal, Paskbu, Oukn., Populus 
nigra. 

Mokka, Bbno., Zea maya 

Moksha, Ohinab, Agarious oampos- 
tiii. 

Molai^ yalli, Tam., Piper nigrum. 

Mole crioket. See Ooffee Planting, 
776; Insects. 

Mole rats. of Nesokia Indioa, N. 
Hardwiokei. 

Moles, ip, of the family Tulpidai. 

Alolinwa oaneseeus, Cupania canes- 
cans, Hemigyrosa canesccna 

MuUagtt, MoUagbai, Tam., Oapsicuni 
annuum. 

Aloinand. See Afghanistan. 

Mottiay. See Hot Springs, 114. 

Momi^ Pejkb., Asphalte. 

Momoraioa mouadelpha, Ooccinea 
Indica. 

Monasteries, Vihaira, Mattani. 

Monastery caves. See Cave Temples, 
610. 

Monaul phcasan^ Lophophorus 
imimyanus. See Birds ; Pheasant. 

Monghir. Bee Hot Springs, 113. 
Monji^TlB, See OhlM; Keriati 

Monitor ilavesoens, Einpagusia 
Davesoens. 

Monl^ Pbeoiigyee, Talapoin. 

Monkey bread tare^ Admiionia dlgi- 
iata. 

MenWs. See M a mm al i a; Semiadie. 

Monksnood, Aoonitum napeUus. 

MomderaBrowiifl, Herpeetris men* 
nkia* 


Honukka. Xismis. Hind., Raisins. 

Mooohwal. See Abrab. 

Moodra - dharanum. See Chuck- 

ranketum. 

Moon flower, Colonyotion grandi- 
florum. 

Moongnee stone. See Chlorite. 

Mora, Singh., Euphoria longana. 

Monea Chlnensis, Paroanthus 
Ohinensis. 

Mmm^ Mowda, Ta|I*» Buehauauia 

MoraU o^ttu, Tsi.., Sponia orient- 
alis. 

Moratti, Malbai.., Hydnooarpus 
inebxUns. 

Mordeeai. See Esther. 

Morel, Morchella. See Fungus; 
Mushroom; Phaphor. 

Mori dynastv. See Maurya ; 
Pramara ; Sebeanag. 

Mori of Sylhet, Suonymus garoini- 
folia. 

Monel. See Olematidn. 

Morkantee, Bbno., Acal^ha Indioa. 

Morkot, Banur, Bbno., Papioninae. 

Morr, Arab., Balsamodendron* 
• mj^bo. 

Mortutb, Nila-ttttlah, Hind., Blue- 
stone. 

Morunga uoona, Tsl., Ben-nut-oil. 

Mosaic work. See Arts ; Jewellery. 

Moiallyon of tbo Periplus, the 
modem Berbereb. 

Mosohua , memimna, Momimna 
Indioa. See C^'vidas ; Mammalia. 

Mosques. See Arohiteoture2l49. 

Mota kurmal, Mahr., DiUenia 
speoiosa. 

Moimt Maleus, Orissa. 

Mountain ash, Fyrus aucuparla. 

Mountain ranges of British India, 
i. 440. 

Moura-bikh, Panj., Acouitura ferox. 

Mouse deer, M^imna Indica. 

Moux, Hind., Banana. Musa. 

Mru. See Bunna, i. 526. 

Blu-alu, Bbno., Hind., Dlosoorea 
aculeata. 

Muasi. See Kur. 

Muavia. See Imam. 

Mubarkha, Hind., Adiantum oapil- 
lut veneris. 

Much - kuohiya, Bbno . , Papyrus 

togetiforrois. 

Mudang, BURM., Cyoas oiroinalis. 

Bludda doop, Can.. Ailantus’ Mala- 
baricuH. 

Mudhuya, Hind., Polioietus iohthy- 
ectus. 

Mududa, Tam., Cbloroxylon Swiet- 
enia. 

Mueller, Buroii Ferdinand von. See 
Botany, 422. 

Bluon-phal ka-jhar. Hind., Randia, 

$p. 

Ahigil oephalotus, Isinglass. 

Rluh-hiang, CiiiN., Aucklandia 
oostus. 

Muh-kin, Chin., Hibiscus Syriacus. 

Bluh-mien, Chin., Bombax oeiba. 

Biuh-rb, OmN., Fungus. 

Muh-taii, Chin., Ganlenia radioaus. 

Muh-tung, Chin., Clematis vitalba. 

Muin-ud-Din-Kader Wall. 

Mu-i-sbutr, Pees., Camel’s hair. 

Mukaratay kiray, Tam., Boerhaavia 
ereeta. 

Mttkka juari, Dukk., Zea maya. 

Mukkavan, Slave. , 

Mttkki-tylum, Tam., Gamboge 
butt^. See Oils. 

Mukku mongera, Ttti., Avstaaia 
Ootomandeliaiia* j 

M«dcto-joori,BBNo.,AcilypbaIttdioa. 
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Mukto-pati, Bbno., Maranta diebo- 
toma. 

Mukttl, Hind., Balaamodendron. 

Mukuru kam, Tel., Cordia 
myxa. 

Mulagu, Tam., TkL., Pepper, Gapei- 
eum. 

Mul elava, Maubal., Salmalia Mala- 
barica. 

Mullah Shah. See Sufi. 

MuUa muste, Tel., Solannm trilo- 
batum. 

Mulla vsngay,TAM., Bridelia aplnoBa. 

MuUu dosa kaia, Tbl., Cuoumis 
momordica. 

MuUu moduga, Tel., Eiythrina 
■ublobata. 

MuUu pendalam, Tbl., Dioicorea 
pentapbylla. 

Multan canals. See Canals ; Kaiya- 
pura. 

Mulu goranta, Tbl.,. Amarantua 
spinoSus, 

Muluka rasari, Tam., Eumeta Cra- 
merii. 

Mulu veleri, Tam., Oucumis satiyus. 

Mumani, Trans-Indub, Sageretia 
Brandretbiana. 

Mumdate. See Cii-Butlej* 

Mundah Kol. See Kol; Oraon; 
Sun-worship. 

Mundasa. See Clothing, 748. 

Mflnda vaUi, Malral., Calonyotloa 
grandiflorum. 

Mundi, Dukh., Sanbk., Sphser- 
anthua hirtus. 

Mundiri maram, Tam., Anaoardium 
oecidentale. 

Mundium wool. See Blanket. 

Mundla - aru, Pbrb. , Amygdalua 
Persica. 

Munduka purai, Sanbk., Hydroeo- 
tyle Asiatica. 

Mung, AIahu., Phaseolus mungo. 

Munga, Micbi— Bombyoes. 

Bluiiga, Hind., Coral. 

Mung-i>baUi, Bbno., Araobls 
hypogea. 

Muni, Motaga, Tam., Erythrinn 
suberosa. 

Muu^ sp. of the Esireldinse. 

Munia fibre, Sind, Ainphidonax 
karka. 

Munja. See Panioaoeo), 

Munja Coopum— Cuddriore. 

Munn»-kiray, Tam., Premna aerra- 
tifolia. 

Munuikorn. See Hot Springs, 112. 

Muiitafiyah, an Arab sliip. 

Munia gajjananiu, Tbl., lohno- 
oarpuB frutescens. 

Munta mamiUi, Tbl., Aoaoaidium 
oecidentale. 

Muntjak, Hind., Oervus muntjao. 

Muntjak, Cervului aureus. 

Munudna-muddu, Tbl., Desmudium 
triflorum. 

Muranghai ver, Tam., Horse-radish 
tree. 

Murdar sang, Hind., Oxide of lead. 

Muree. Bbno., Fcenieulum pan- 
mon. 

Murghab — Central Asia* 

Murghkos, Hind., Celosia argentea. 

Murr, Arab., My^h. 

Murrel, Eno., Ophioce^alidie. 

Murtoo, Bbno., Salvia BOugidensii. 

Murukka, Tam., Eiythrina Indica. 

Muruplndi, Tbl., Aealypha Indica. 

Murut. See Borneo ; Idaan. 

Muruta, Sinom., Logerstrenmia 
regime. 

Murvi. See Bhownagar. 

Murwa, Hind., Wormwood. 

Mttsabbar, Pikroe, Arab., Aloes. 
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Muiadii Mutlitii Tbl., Stryohnos 
nux vomioft. 

Muna Khel. See Afghanistan. 

Musanagar. See Cliiobora. 

Mushajjar Rusiyay Russian satin, 
flowered or figured satin. 

Hushk billi, Hznd., Viverridas. 

Mushroom. SeeAgwoaoefls; Fungi. 

Musiris. See Oommeroe, 789. 

Musisai. See Afghanistan. 

Musk deer, Moschus moschiferns. 

Muskei, Kantalu, Chsnab, Hamil> 
tonia suaveolens. 

Musk-mallow, Emg., Abelmosohus 
moschatus. 

Musk rats, tp. of Sorex, Sorioulus, 
Tupaia, Ondatra Americana. 

Musk safed, SUTUtJ, Asparagus ftlioi- 
nuB. 

Mussambram, Tel., Aloes. 

Mussumbra, Sinqh., Ambqrgris. 

Mustaka, Motho, Dutch, Oyperus 
hexastaohyus. 

Mustaru, Gund-mar, Hind., Arte- 
misia. 

Mustaru, Tel., Grangea maderas- 
patana. 

Mustung, Valley in Baluchistan. 

Mutawali. See Lebanon. 

Muthu, Beng., Hind., Oyperus 
hexastaohyus. 

Mutriounjuyvi, Tam., Asarum Euro- 
luuum. • 

Muttava-pulagam, Tel., Pavonia 
odorata. 

Mutti, Korai mutti, OAN.,Terminalia 
tumentosa. 

Mutti luil, Tam., Ailantus Mala- 
baricus. 

Muttura, Muttranja, Benu., Calli- 
earpa. 

Mutur, Khandu, Hind., Fisum 
sativum. 

Muvi, Muvvi, Tel., Alphonsca lutea. 

Muyu, Ohin., the tallow of Still- 
ingia sebifera. 

Muyyaku ponna, Tel., Smithia sen- 
sitiva. 

Mya-byeet, Burm., Portulaca olcr- 
acea. 

Myte-bai, Burm., Araohia hypugea. 

Myie-bau-touk, Burm., Kaenix>fera 
rotunda. 

Myainma, the Burmese i^eoplo. 

Myat late nee, BuiOi., Quamoclit. 

Myat-lse, Buum., Jasininum. 

Myat ya, Burm., Grewia iloribunda. 

Myos llormos. See Arscnoc. 

Myouk kyeiiig, Buum., Flacourtia 
svpiaria, Flagellaria Indica. 

Myouk lok, Burn., Ai'tocavpus 
lacoocha. 

Alyouk uee, Bukm., Diuscorea atro- 
purpurea. 

Myouk phoo, HuiiM.,Dio3Corca alata. 

Myristica Horsfioldii, Pyrrhosia 
Uorsfieldii. 

Myrmicodft). See Ants ; Poueridte. 

Myrobalan, Tcrininalia bellerica. 

Myrobalanus einblioa, Eniblica ofli- 
oiitalis, 

Myrtus oaryophyllus, Eugenia cary- 
ophyllata. 

Myrtus pimenta, Pimenta'oflioinalis. 


N 

Naak MEEK, Tam. ,Pleiivoneotes solea. 
Kablia. See Cis-Sutlej. 

Nadiya. SeelViveni. 

Kadoli, Hind., Amnlets, Charms. 
Nadoong gass, Sinom., Daibergia 
Mooniana, porieopsis Moouiana. 
Nafiel, Aeab., Qalbanum officinale. 


Naga. See Cobra. 

Naga,or Takshak,8nakerace, Kachar. 

Kaga dynasty— Kashmir. 

Nagabaiisa,or Sezpent race. See Tak. 

Naga-kali, Tam., Cactus Indicus. 

Naga-m^batei, Tam<, Calonyotion 
grandifiorum. 

Naga muUi, Tam., Rhinacanthus 
communis. 

Naga musadi, Tel., Stryohnos colu- 
brina. 

Naga-rama-kaMi, Tel., Calonyction 
grandifiorum. 

Nagarjuni. Seo Burabur Hills. 

Noga sugaiida, Sansk., Ophiorhiza 
mungos. 

Nag-champa, Maiir., Mesua Rox- 
burghil 

Nagd, Sicca, Hind., Coins. 

Nagdowna, Hind., Artemisia. 

Nag-downa of Bombay, Crinum 
Asiaticum. 

Nagee, Bubm., Pterosperinum aceri- 
folium. 

Nogeia putranjiva, Putranjiva Box- 
burghii. 

Nagesar. See Kisim. 

Nagkesar, Hind., M esua Roxburghii. 

Nagor mootha, Hind., Oyperus 
hexastaohyus. 

Nag-patta, Turbad, Hind., Ipomoea 
turpethum. 

Nag-phaiii, Benu., Cactus Indicus. 

Nagpur. See Central Provinces. 

Naban. Soo Hill States. 

Nahavend. See Persia. 

Nahi kuddoghu, Tam., Polanisia. 

Naiades. See Jumna. 

Nai kaduga, Nai vella, Gynandropsis 
pentaphylla. 

Kaikra, Panch-Mabal. 

Naiso gata, Japan. See Cetacea. 

Nai-uruvi,TAM., Aohyranthos a8X>era. 

Naisai. See Afghanistan. 

Naka put, Tel., Kostellaria pro- 
’ cumbens. 

Nak chilni, Dukh., Epicarpus orien- 
talis. 

Nakdoun, Hind., ABX)arAgus oflicin- 
alis. 

Naklioiiwat. See Arohiteotui'e, 147. 

Nakhud, Panj., Oicer arietinum. 

Nakka, Tel., Jackal. 

Nakka - ruuu, Tel., Artooarpus 
laooociia. 

Nakshatru. Sec Panebanga. 

Naksh-i-liustuin. Seo Cuneiform. 

Nakshi-telin, Hind., Stunms vul- 
garis. 

Nnkuli, Sarpakshi, Tel., Opliioihiza 
mungos. 

Nai, Nul, Darma, Benu., Ami)hi- 
donax karka. 

Nalsgarh. See Hill States. 

Nalla kux>i, Tel., Clcrodendron 
ineriiie. 

Nalla mada chettu, Tel., Aviconiiia 
tomentusa. 

Nallaui piuliimm, Tel., Euryale 
ferox. 

Nalla regu, Tel., Albizzia atnurn. 

Nulla-tiuli gadila, Tel., Curculigo 
orohioides. 

Nalla tigs, Tel., Ichnocorpus frutes- 
oeus. 

Nalla tumina, Tel., Acacia Arabioa. 

Nalla ulemara wood, Dlospyros 
cliloroxylon. 

Nalla vavali, Tel., Geiidanissa vul- 

N&eiru, Tel., Vitis quadrangularis. 

Nalwa bakshi, Hind., Serratula 
anthelmintica. 

Nama dami>a, Tel., Apunogetoii 
monastadiyott. 
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Nama Karanam. See Hindu, 65. 

Namas Karam — Hindu, 70. 

Nam-nam, Malat, Cynometra rami- 
flora. 

Namtso. See Lakes; Yunam. 

Nan, Chin., Auoklandia oostus. 

Nanda. See Varanichi. 

Nanda dynasty. See Bharata. 

Nang, Panj., Comus macropbylla. 

Nang-ka, Malay? Artooarpusinoisus. 

Nadl See Hinglax, 85. 

Nanjunda maram, Tam., Balanites 
iBgyptiaoa. 

Nankbah, Pebs., Ptyohotis ajowan. 

Nankuohiya. See Lakes. 

Nan-mab, Chin., a cypress. 

Nannul. See Andi; Pavanonti; 
Pulavar. 

Nan-tar-ok, Tu-yok, Burm., lAqUid- 

. arabar. 

Nar, Tam., Cordage. 

Nara, Hind., a cradle bridge of the 
Jhelum. 

Naraga maram, Tam., Ehretia ovali- 
folia. 

Nara mamidi, Tel., Tetronthera 
monopetala. 

Narampooobalandi, HlND., Guinea- 
worm. 

Narankot. See Paiala. 

Narapati. See Warangal. 

Narasiugh, Man-lion avatar. See 
Avatar. 

Narden, Nardos, Gr., Spikenard. 

Naregar, Tel., Eugenia jambolana. 

Narel, Hind., Coooauut. 

Nargal, Ringal, Bkab, Arundinaria 
falcata. 

Norra, See Canals, i. 5C2. 

Naru, Hind., Guinea-worm, 

Narui. See Brabui. 

Naruvalli, Tam., Oordia angusti- 
folia. 

Narvala, TaM., Gratae va Roxburghii. 

Na-sa-phiu, BURM., Pterocarput 
santalinus. 

Nashtar, Nakhtar, Panj., Pinus, 

Nasik. Sec Cave Temples, fill. 

Na8i>ati, Hind., Pyrus communis. 

Nasurjangi, DUKH., Triautb«^ma 
obcordatum. 

Nnsut, Niswut, HiND., Ipomosa 
turpethum. 

Native’ companion. Soo Crane. 

Native States. Soo British India ; 
Hindustan, 80. 

Natr-alu, liatii-alu, HiNUv, Batatas 
edulis. 

Natsao, Tel., Utriculariafasciculata. 

Naturo-woreliip. See Indra. 

Naucrates ductur, tlic pilot fish. 

Nava Kbanda. Bee Vamruohi. 

Navanagar. Bee Bbownagar. 

Navasaram, Tam., Tel., Ammonia, 
bydrocUlorate of. 

Naw, Singh., Iron-wood, 

Nawal, Nawar, Tam., Eugenia jam- 
bulaiia. 

Nawa-ratna. Sec Vikramuuitya. 

Nawcl busi cragu, Tkl., Vitex ar- 
boroa. 

Nawir, Neur, lAswar, Panj., Cm>- 
ressus torulosa. 

Nazai, a clan of ilio Poviiidab 
Afghans. 

Nebo, OiiALD., the planet Mercury. 

Necliatty kalangu, TaA., Isoetos 
Coromandeliana. 

Nooropbori, Sexton beetles. 

Neotarinido} — Honoy-suckom. 

Ncgulya poiiya, Nefal., Ailurua 
fulgeiiB. 

Negri Sembibtn, MiUajr Peninsula. 

Negumbo devil, Mauis braobyura, 
a largo scalu-eovcred ({uadruped, 
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hold in •nporttiiioQB droad by the 
SinghiO^. 

Neili&ny nettle, Bko., Qimdinia 
Leiohenatiltiana. 

Nekota, TAif.,HemigyToiacaDeMens. 
Nela iim. Tam., HaSdi^-nut, 

Nela kobbari, 7^., lonidium auffru* 
tiootum. 

Nelam-pala, Malbal., Wiightia to- 
uientoia. 

Nola pippali, Trl. , Zapania nodiflora. 

Nfdapooni^ TAif,, Oaaiia lanoeolata. 

Nela tangedii, Ooiaia obtoia. 

Nola vemtt, luiri vemu, Tel., Andro- 
graphia ^niculata. 

N^ balan, Tam., Til., Oanthium 
didymum. 

Nella-gedha, Tam., Aquila nsevia. 

NellagulL Oolimioi, Tel., Oioeiidia 
IweB^foliB. 

Nella gulisienda, Tel., Cardioaper' 
mum halioaoabum. 

Nolla manthi, AIal., Inuus ailenua. 

Nelli, Malbal.. Oieoa diaticha, Em- 
blioa oflioinalia. 

Nolloo, Singh., ap. of Strobilanilius. 

Nomednv Nimmonii, Amoora Lawii. 

Ncml, a title of (flioitanya. 

Nommi chottu, Tel., Dalbergia 
OojjaincDBia. 

Ncmorrhwdua. Seo Bovidiiu ; Mam- 
malia. 

Noorooria. See Delphiuido). 

Neophron perouopterua, Vulture. 

Ncoaa, Hind., Hnua, 9 . 

Nopalam, Tel., Croton tiglium. 

NopotH Malabarica, Aniaomelea Mnl- 
obarica. 

Nophelium fuacatum, Glenniea Zey- 
Innioa. 

Nephelium longanum. Euphoria 
longana. 

Nuredu manu, Tam., Eugenia oaryo- 
pliyllifotia. 

Nurgumli, Bkno., Yitex uegundo. 

Ncriuin antidyaentoricum, Wrightia 
antidyaeiitenoa. 

Nurium mndiflonim, Ciyptostcgia 
grandiflora. 

Neivulnm, Tam., Croton tiglium. 

Ncatorinn Ohriatiana. See Chaldee ; 
(^ebin. 

Netavil tnarnm, Tam., Aniiiiria in- 
uoxia. 

Notlicrland India. See Dutch. 

Nettle tree, Celtia, 

Newttl, Nowara, Hind., Hori)eatea,«p. 

New Year *8 day, Paraoe, Papjiati. 

Ncyadaaai'e-gaBa, Singh., Euiya Jap- 
ouica. 

Ngui, Ki ngai, Chin., Arteiniaia. 

Ngan-aUt-mang, CiiiN., Benjamin. 

Ngu thin-gyee, BuiiM., Ficua oordi- 
folU. 

Ngyanlo, alao Kio-lo, Sukhavati. 

Niala ncmiki, Tkl., Syidiuotidca 
auritua, Flonken. 

Nia muali. Hind., Curculigo orchio- 
idea. 

Niboiig, MA1.AV, Caryota urena. 

Nibu, Beng., Citrua bergamia. 

Nichw. See Buotrla, 222. 

Nicutnupa. See KaJputa. 

Nift-i-iiimi, Pebb., Bitumen. 

Nigtthi, Kingal, Panj., Arundinaria 
uUlia. 

Niggi, Tttlbnui, Ravi, Hamiltonia 
auaveolena. 

Nightingale, I'hilomela luaeinia. 

Ni^it jara, an. of Caprimulgua. 

Nil, Hind., Indigofera tinctoiia. 

Nila cobeya, Singh., Chaloqphape 
Ittdioua. 

NilukanbL Siva, literally blue 
thioated. 


Nilakil, Nilkantli, Hind., Gentiana 
kurroo. 

Nilam, Hind., Malay, Tam., Sap- 
phire. 

Nila nir^da, Sansk., Gendaruaaa 
vulgana. 

Nila-tar, Hind., Cusouta reflexa. 

Nilaveri, Tam., Oaaitia lanoeolata. 

Nil bandar, Beng., Iimua silenuB, 
Papioninft). 

Nil'gai, Portax pictus. 

Nilika-mara, Can., Emblioa offici- 
nalis. 

Nil-kalnii, Beng., Pharbitia nil. 

Nilloo, SiNOH., sp, of StrobilanthuB, 
a genus of the Adanthaoee. They 
are the favourite food of the ele- 
phant ; thiv grow in thick Bheaves, 
with Blonder, weak Btemi, to a 
height of 15* to 20 feet, with 
handsome spikes of flowers at the 
top. 

Nillur, Paat, Dukh., Cissus quad- 
rangularis. 

Nil-naruy, Tam., Bustard. 

Nilofar, PKim., Nehimbium specio- 
sum. 

Nilui>arajita, Bkng., Clitom iot.- 
natea. 

Nim. Hind., Azadirachta Indica. 

Nitnba. See Clotlis. 

Nimbar, Jand, Panj., Acacia leu- 
cophlftia. 

Nimi. See Ikshwacu. 

Nimili, Tel. See Pavoiuno.*. 

Nimma-clicttu, Tel., Citrus ber- 
gainia. 

Nine gems. See Vaiainichi ; Vik- 
ramaditya. 

Ninevoh. See Burial Customs ; 
Ohaldwa, 517. 

Ning-maug, Chin., Lemon. 

Niobipontajtetala, Samadora Indica. 

Niijcra, Kittul, SlNGii., (Caryota 
urens. 

Nipur. Seo Babylonia. 

Nira-dhar, UUJ., Cuscuta reflexa. 

Nir btktsala, Tkl., Jussieua rexicns. 

Nirbisi, Dukh., Curcuma zedoaria. 

Nirei imti, Tam., Kostcllaria pro- 
cunibeiis. 

Niigiundii, Dukh., Vitex trifolia. 

Niiija nerudi, Tkl., Elieodoudron 
Hoxburghii. 

Nirniul, Nirmuli, Hind., Stryebnos 
potatoiuiii. 

Nir>mulli, Tam., Astci'acantha longi- 
folia. 

Nir-nat, Can., Lutra nnir. 

Nir-pirimi, Tam., Uorpestris mon- 
niora. 

Niru agbindra |>aku, Tkl., Jussieua 
villosn. 

Niru kiisauvu, Tel., Commelyna 
coin 11 111 11 is, 

Nir vinoki, Tel., Damasonium Indi- 
cum. 

Nisoetus. See Aquila ; Birds ; Engle. 

Nityuuaiida. See Khurdba. 

Nizam-iid-Din-AuIia. Sco Muliam- 
madanisui. 

Nizaiii-ul-Mulk. See Hydeiwbad ; 
Karmati. 

Nootiliouidse, Cheiroptera. 

Noctilucie. Seo Phosphoresoenoe. 

Noddy, Anous stolidus, A. tonuiros- 
iris. 

Nolika ohettu, Tel., Pterospermum 
subeHfolium. 

Noli tali maram, Tam., Antedesma 
bunias. I 

Non-P-yok, Bukm.. lioso maloes. 

Noooo of Nepal, Eqoiiymus gaioiui- 
folia. 

Norfolk Island grass, Freyoenetia. 
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Norfolk Island pine, Araucaria ox- 
oelsa. 

Nori-nori, Jap., Hydrangea ponieu- 
lata. 

Nome of Tavoy, Castanea Martaba- 
nica. 

Novgorod. See Oommeree, 780* 

Nowanagar. See, Feudatory. 

Nowsadur, SAN 8 K.$:Bal ammoniac. 

Nubians, in Africa estimated at one 
and a half million. 

Nnbra. See Chorbat ; Hot Springs, 

111 , 112 . 

Nubtee, Khamob, Abab., Ceratonia 
siliqua. 

Nuch, Haniu^ Jhelum, Fraxinus 
xanthoxylloides. 

Nu-ching, Chin., Rhus sucoedanoa. 

Nudibranoh. See Bornolla digitata* 

Nuga goss. Singh., Ficus lacoifora. 

Nugu obikkadu, Tkl., Doliohus gluti- 
nosus. 

Nugu tumma, Tkl., Acacia Fames- 
iana. 

Nukkeru, Tel., Cordia angusti- 
folia. 

Niil, Nultura, Hind., Aiundu knrka. 

Nuliii, Syaiiiali, Tkl., Isoracuryli- 
folia. 

Nullcru tige, Tel., Cissus quadran- 
guluris. 

Nulshima, Nbf.^ Ehrotiu scrraia. 

Nuluitiga, Pachi tige. 

Numcnius, the Curlew. See Scolo- 
pucidie. 

Nuinida meleagris, Guinea-fowl. 

Nuna iiiarani, Tam., Morinda ci tri- 
folia. 

Nunce, Burm., Gavuius frontHlis. 

Nung'sha, Nou-shn, CiiiN., Sal am- 
moniac. 

Nuniya, BKNG.,Portu1aca qiiadiifida. 

Nuniiarivavr, I'AM., Sarsaparilla. 

Nunya, Balt makers of Bongal. 

Nuputki, Bkng., Cardiospormum 
halicacabum. 

Nuraii keluiigu, Tam., Dioscoi'ea 
lamtnphylla. 

Nuri, Nubari, Beng., Cicca distieba. 

Niuruy pitheii kiray, Taw., Rothia 
tiifoliata. 

Nurri vungajum, Tam., Scilla Coro- 
inandeliana. 

Niir Zae. Boe Afghanistan. 

Nusliki, Desert district of Buluoliis- 
tan. 

Nut -crackers, sp. of Nucifragn. 

Nuthach, Sitta, sp., Dondrophila. 

Nutha-cootcc-nan, Tam., Leptoptilos 
Javanica. 

Nuthrin haran, Hind., Hog-deor. 

Nuti, Hind., sp. of Arnarantus. 

Nut-siragum, Tam., Cumin seed. 

Nutti churi, Tam., Biiormacoco his- 
pida. 

Nuvu, Nuvulu, Tkl., Sesamuin Indi- 
cum. 

Nway-kn-zwoon a phvoo, Bubm., 
Calouyction Roxburghii. 

Nyadi— V arai'uohi. 

Nyaya. Bee Darsana ; Sankhya.. 

Nyciauthos hirsuta, Guettardas|ieoi- 
osa. 

Nyotioorax. See Heron. 

Nyctimimus, Cheiroptera... 

Nymphoia stellaia, Euryale feiox. 

Ny-oung-gyat, Bubm., Fiona oordi- 
folia. 

Nyul, Hind., HerpeBtea, sp. 


0 

Oadal, a oroonor in Kamaon with 
fine strung fiWs. 
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Oak ' an, Bubm., a tree of Houl* 
mein. Wood made into oanoea. 

Oan-]^, Burm., a tree of Moul- 
mein, uied for houee-buUding. 

Oar^ta or Yerokbta. See Kiinin. 

Oaaii of Siwah. See Jupiter Am- 
mon. 

Oati, wild, Avena fa;^. 

Ob, a aerpent, for/ Obi - women, 
Obion, Obotb, and Oub. See Ser- 
pent-worahip. 

Obaid, a powerful ancient Bedouin 
tribe near Mosul. 

Obal, Hind., Fagopyrum cmargi- 
uatum. 

Obalampully, a diamond aite. See 
Diamond. 

Oban, a gold coin of Japan, worth 
al^ut 28. 

Obar, Hind., also Kotaba, land de- 
pendent on rain for inigation, 
same as Barani. 

Obara,.HiND., Houbara Macqueenii, 
Bustards. 

Obohi, Hind., a howitzer gun. 

Obelisks. See Mahadeva. 

Obira, Stroptium aspenim. 

Ooolms of Fliny, tho Akaiitboon 
aria of Theopbrastes, supposed to 
bo the Alhagi mauronun. 

Oohna Zeylanica, Goiuphia angusti- 
iolia. 

Ochrooarpus longifulius, Oalysaeciois 
longifolium. 

Ocimum asperum, Coleus barbatus. 

Ooinara, a genus of silk- worms. See 
Boinbycina, 412 ; Insects. 

Ocyimda, a genus of swift-footed 
crabs ; O. ceratophthalma, Kgypt, 
Mauritius, New Holland ; O, 
brovioornis, East Indies ; 0. mao- 
rocera, East Indies, Biazil. 

Oda, Kahn., a ferry boat. 

Odalapore battle, fought on the 4th 
Heoornber 1848. 

Odallam, Maleal., Cerbera odallam. 

Oday oil of Cochin, from a creeper, 
given to cattle when much worked. 

Odenathus. See Palinyra ; Zenobia. 

Odoojatce, Hind., Justicia echo- 
lium. 

iKnotheraoea), the evening primrose 
tribe of plants, comprising s». of 
CEnothora, Clarkia, Ju8si6ua,Lud- 
wigia, Lopezia. 

Oopata, the Avioennia tomeutosa. 

CBstnis, the gadfly, CEstrus ovis. 
See Cephaltemia ovis. 

IKthra, u genus of brachyurous enu- 
tacea; CE. sernposa, a grevish- 
coloured crab, 2 to 3 inches long, 
Mauritius, Archipelago. 

O-fu-yung, Chin., Opium. 

Ogai, Hind., Astmguius tribuloides. 

Ogal, Hind., Fagopyrum emargina- 
tum ; Ban ogal, E. cymosum, 

Ohind. See Cliach. 

Oi,Ohi,of Kangra, Albizzia stipulata. 

Oioeoptoma. See Insects. 

Oilmen, of Southern India, who ex- 
press oil from seeds, have 121 sec- 
tions— Mahratta, lingaliy t^ela, 
kanula, ekbaila, eiundlan, lat, 
saoji, termuk, kawno, Muhamma- 
dan, toli, 12} mixed. 

Oil-pea, Su-chaw, Chin. 

Oily fly, Cantharides. 

Oima ' tipili, Malbal., Soindapsus 
otticinalis. 

Oimoa, Chin., Corohorut oUtorius. 

Oka or Foka, Tkl., Areoa catechu. 

Oka, Arab., a measure of Baghdad, 
about 2} English pints. 

Oka chettu or Vidca or Vakudu, 
Tel., Uirissa oarandas. 


Okamandil. See Kattyawar ; Saur- 
ashtra. 

Oker of Nepal, Helictis Nepalensis. 

Okh-hywan, Arab., Anthemis no- 
bilis. 

0-kiau, Chin., Astos* glue. 

Okra, Bbnu., Zapauia nodiflora. 

Okro, Abelmosebus esculentus. 

Okthaba, a Burmese long measure of 
70 feet. 

01, in Qujerat, Black-mail. 

01, Jamkund, Hind., Amorpho- 
phallus oampanulatus. 

Ola, Kasir, Durgari, Fanj., Albizzia 
stipulata. 

Olcha, or Maugun, a small Tunguz 
tribe on the Amur. 

Old Man of tho Mountain. See 
Alamut. 

Oldenlanda umbollata. See Chay 
Boot. 

Olibanum. See Boswellia. 

Oligodontidse. See Keptilcs. 

Olin, Hind., a flbre of Kangra, from 
a Chamauropa palm. 

Olinda, Singh., Abrus prccatorius. 

Ollakawlee, Fhyllauthus emblica, 
Emblica myrobulan. 

Olus calappoides, Cycas circinalis. 

O’m. See Aschara ; Auin ; Horn. 

Omamu, Tel., Ftychotis ajowiin. 

Oman. See Arabia ; Persian Gulf. 

Omar, Kbalifah. 

Oinmaya, Khaltfab. 

Omphis, according to Arrian, son of 
Taxiles ; bis father dying at the 
time of the Greek invasion, 
Omphis did homage to Alexander, 
who invested him with the title 
and estates of his father. 

Orora, Arab., Fbub., Nobles, pZ. of 
Amir; the third title amongtit 
Indian Muhammadans, as Shams- 
ul-Umra, Sharf-iil-Umra. 

Omully, a flsli of the Baikal Lake 
that anniudly ascends the Sulin- 
gue river to spawn, after whicli 
they return to the lake. In their 
ascent the nomade Mongols catch 
great numbers of them for their 
winter provisions. 

Omum, also Woiimm, Tam,, I*ty- 
chotis bjuan ? Bishop’s weed. Tho 
distilled water is a useful car- 
minative. 

Omuta. See Framara. 

Onager, Kquus onager. 

Ondo, Malay, Dioscorea penia- 
phylla. 

Onesicritus. See Megusthencs. 

Ouesiculus. Sea Claudius. 

Ongcor Thomb. See Architecture, 
147. 

Onpdes. See Angdes. 

Onitis. See Coxiridss. 

Onoro, Hanawar, Honore, captured 
5tli January 1783. 

Onte of tho Society Islands, Paper 
mulberry. 

Oochellu, Tam., Guizotia oleifera. 

Oodaipur. See Feudatory. 

Ood batti, Hind., Pastilles. 

Oodba godhul, Hind,, Hibiscus 
Syriaous. 

Oodi - Sagar Lake. See Likes ; 
l^eshola. 

Oodoojati, Brno., Justicia eobolium. 

Oolsie of Bombay, Dioscorea pciita- 
phylla. 

Oomatay, Tam., Datura, Thorn 
apple. 

Oombur, Dukh., Ficus glomerata. 

Oomra and Sooinra, See Deserts. 

Oonooua guss, SiNUii., Pygeum 
Wighiiaituin. 
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Oont ka tara, Hind., Eoliinops eohi- 
natus. 

Ooiiadyki, Sanbk., Fortulaoa quad- 
rifida. 

Ooplate, Guj,, Hind,, Aucklandia 
costus. 

Bhora, Beng., Bhizo- 
iniora mangle. 

Oohal, Hind., Ovis cycloceros. 

Ooriya. See Central Provinces. 

Ooroomiah Lake. See Lakes. 

Oo-sheet, Burm., uEgle marmolos. 

Ootali pauiia, Tam., Caiyota urens. 

Ophelia chimyta, Agatbotes ohir- 
ayta. See Chiretta. 

Ophitlia. See Beptiles. 

Ophiocephalus. See Fishes, 1112. 

OphiophaguB elaps. See Beptiles. 

Ophiopogon. Sec Commelyna. 

Oidiiospermum Sinenae, Aquilaria 
Sinensis. 

Onhryuie. See Orchiacow. 

Opi-cn, Chin. , Opium. See Amal ; 
Chandu. 

Oplismcnus hirsutus, Panicum. 

Oppidam. See Kasra-i-Shirin. 

Opuntia Dilleuii, Prickly pear. 

Or or Odru tribe. Seo^lnuia ; Odru. 

Orakzai. See AfghaniWn. 

Oral, Kol., PteroiT) ys petauristow 

Orang. See Borneo; Malay Penin- 
sula. 

Orang Sirani, a Christian people of 
Batchian. 

Oraon. See Chutia Nagi>ur ; Jash- 
pur ; Mundah ; Sun-worship. 

Orazio, a friar who travelled in Cen- 
tral Asia. 

Orchaka, Beng., Sunneratia aeida. 

Ordeal. See Divination ; Knrahi 
Icna or Tapta-mukti ; Tapta- 
mosha. 

Oreb. See Fly. 

Orelia grandinora, AUainanda cath- 
artica. 

Oreosiris lanuginosa, Chaptalia gos- 
sypina. 

Oropanocerus— Coprid». 

Orfa. See Edesa. 

Organj. Sec Cborasmia. 

Orgyia Zeylanica. See Drepana; 
Insects. 

Orhota, Taut., Ginseng. 

Orissa. See Arohiteoture ; Bengal; 
Cave Temples ; Kanarak ; Keun- 
jliar. 

Orissa caves, i. 012. 

Ormuz. See Hormosia: Peraian 
Gulf. 

Omithoiitera reinus. See Celebes. 

Oqnment, Yellow sulphuret of 
tuiieiiic. See Arsenic ; Bcal^^ar. 

Orrosiuo-ki, Jap., Bbus vernicifera. 

Orthocarpus, Dolichos catjang. 

Orthopbogiis. See Coprida;. 

Orto8i>ana-~Opian. 

Oseillc of Mauritius, Hibiscus sabda- 
rilfa. 

Oslm. Hind., Sterculia villosa. 

Oshak, Pers., Dorema ammonia- 
cum. 

Osbek napu, Malay, Tragulus Javan- 
ious. 

Osiris. See Omophagia, 

Osman. See Kbalifah. 

Osniauli. See Persia ; Turk. 

Osphromouus. See Fishef, 1110. 

Osprey, Paiuliun hnUsetus. 

Osrboene-Orfa, 

Ossara rewuud, Arab., Pers., Gam- 
boge. 

Ossi tribe. See Kasibuk. 

Ostiak, See Finn. 

Ostracotbvrcs. See C^rustaccu. 

( istricb fuinily— Struthiouida\ 
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OiWtt See Jain. 

Otaheite eneitimt, Ineoarpni edniia* 

Oteheite gooaeber^, Oicea dieticha. 

Otaheite sugar - cane, Saocharum 
▼iolaceiUD. 

Othman. ^ Ertoghrul. 

Otia delioiosa, Sypheotldia Ben- 
^eniia* 

Otie fulva, SjpheotidU aurtiui. 

Otis Lnoionensis, Bustard. 

Otis nigrlcepsi Eupodotii £d- 
wardsii# 

Otoocnapsa. Bee Bulbul. 

Otidithus blauxitus. See Isinglass. 

Otonyehium Imbrioatum, HorpulUa 
iaaorloata. 

Ottsgsia. Tam., Camel. 

0tt4*aaA^ van., Damasonium 
Indieum. 

Ottelia aUsmeidea, Hydrooharis oel- 
lulesa. 

Otter, Lntra aalr. 

Oui. See Colquhoun. 

Ottk-kbyin-sa, Buru., Dioipyros, 


Oi£-sbeet, Bubm., JEglo nuiriueloB. 

Ottlousj Turk., a tribe. 

Oum SilUng or Silleung, a river 
of Oowbatty. * 

Ounce, Felis uncia. 

OundL Mahb., Oalophyllum ino- 
pbyUum. 

Oungka. See Simiodis. 

Oung-mai-pbyoo, BuiiM., CUtoria 
tematea. 


Oupb. Heb., a fowl, a bird. 

Our>ohaka, Beno., Souneratia ooitla. 

Ousbneb? Pbrb., Oiiganum nor- 
malo. 

Oustajalu. See Kazzilbasb. 

Outol). See Kabul ; Khetri. 

Outcry, ill India a sale by public 
auction. 

Ouzel, «p. of Hydrobata j Manila. 

Ovalumpilly. See Diamond. 

Ovis. Bovidse ; Mammalia. 

Ovis ammonoides, Gaprovis argali. 

0*wei, Uitig-ku, Chin., Asafobtida. 

Owkbar, iu Turkestan a name of the 
Tajak. 

Owls, tbe family Strigidw, genera 
bul^, stria, pbodilus, syrnium, 
ottts. 

Ow-mt-ow, Porcelain. See Colours. 

Oaalis aoetoaella. See Oaolidaceie. 

Oaalis sensitive, Biopbytum sensi- 
tivum. 

Oaetiden, .Sir George, See Britiab 
India, 448. 


Oxus. See Amu. 

Oxydraeeue, a tribe nieniioned |by 
Stiubo. Anian,Curtius,StepUauu8, 
and other travellers, 
oyu, Chin., Galbauum. 

Ozair. See Kara. 
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pAOHAKU, Tbu, Cinuamomuin iners. 

l*actia*pat, HiNU., Mamibiuiu, sp. 

Paeba tiesal ti,TKt., Phaseolus m unuo. 

l*acb-cnu butuku, Tst., Cordia iioly- 
gama* 

PacboUa raunut Tel., Oonucaijius 
ncuminatus. 

I^beba Viulainbamm, Himu., Jus« 
iieia eoboUura. 

Paoliete. Bee Hot Springs, US. 

I*acbiri. Boo Cldiiaipisi. 

l^bmaHi, B«»e Uori, 

Paebouil, Malkal., Isonandra acu- 
mluata. 

Pi^ekouli, Pakba pat, Beno., Pogo* 
stembu imicbotiis. 


Paobdnda, Mahb., Oapparis divari- 
oata. 

Pa-daing-khyet-tbwon, BUBii., ScUla 
Coromanoeliana. 

Pa-daiQg-pboo, Bubm., Datura alba. 

Pada valli, Malsal., Oyclea Bur- 
numni. 

Paddain, Pyah, Panj., Cerasus 
puddum. 

PiMdy (straw), blALAY, Oryza sativa. 

Pade narrayan, Tam., Polnciana 
olata. 

Padma, Bxmo., l^mphna stellata. 

Padma Ihirana, Kknada. 

Padottk, Bubm., fterooarpus Indi- 

CUA 

Padri, Hind., Stereospenmtm chelo- 
noides. 

Podul, Padol, Beko., Bignonia. 

Pac, Bubm., Oorypba umbraculi- 
fera. 

Pogadam, Til., Coral. 

Pa - gau - tbeing, Bubm., Alplnia 
nutans. 

Pag^. SeeAt’har; Kboj. 

Pagoda tree, Plumiera acuminata. 

PagrL See Clothing ; Turband. 

Paguma laniger. See Viverridse. 

Pagurus, Hermit crab. See Crusta- 
cea. 

Pahan Island. See Formosa. 

Pabaria. See Dravidian ; Kashmir. 

PiUiari-arand, Hind., Jatropba our- 
cas. 

Pabari pipal. Hind., Populus ciliata. 

Pab-kob-nwui-biang, Chin., lllioium 
anisatum. 

Pab-mub-yang, Chin., Aquilaria 
Sinensis. 

Padiwo, Chin., Salisburia adianti- 
folia. 

Pai, Bubm., Lablab vulgare. 

Paidi iangedu, Tel., Cassia so- 
phora. 

Paigliambari pbul. Hind., Arnebia 
echioides. 

Paik. See Halaya. 

Pailoo, CiiXN. See Architecture, 
148 ; Toran. 

Pai myeet, Bubm., Psopbocarpus 
tetragnnolobus. 

Pai - noung - nee, Bubm., Canavalia 
gladiata. 

Painted partridge, Francolinus pic- 
tus. 

Painted snim, Ehyncbiea Ben- 
galensis. Bee Soolopaoidee. 

Pai - pa ' soon, Bubm. , Cy amopsis 
psondoidcs. 

Pai > yen - kh yang, Buim., Oajanus 
Iiidious. 

Pukunia, Kauhan, Rubus, ip, 

Pakar, Hind., Ficus venosa. 

Pakeban river, i. 449. 

Pakimttaii. ^e Johya. 

Paku inaram, Tam., Aroca catechu. ! 

Paku tiuidu, SuMAT., Cyoas circin- 1 
alis. I 

Pakya, Mahb., Pteroinys potaurista. j 

Pala, Mukaiipala, Maleal., Alstonia i 
scholaris. 

Pala. Tam., Aohras elengiohies. 

Palabrotha, See Alous; Cliandra- 
gupta ; Patna. 

Pala chettu, Tel., Wrightia aiitldy- 
sonteiica. 

Palwrotin, Prawns, Bhrimps. 

Pahoorniiiie, Parrakeets, Parrot. 

I'adah, Btt-ia, Bubm., Klettaiia ear- 
damomuin. 

Pala kura, Tel., OkysUdma esculeu- 
turn. 

l^alam)Miro. See Cloths. 

Pak sugaudbi, Tel., Hemideemus 

ludiCUA 


Palati, SiNOH., HeniandL 

Palava-ranu, Tam., Wrightia tine- 
toria. 

Palawang. See Archipelago, 136* 

Palay, Malbal., Tam., Cr^tottegia 
grandiflora* 

Pm-dantam, God., Tel., Bhretia 
l«vls. 

Palek julu, Hind., Rhinaoanthui 
communis. 

Polemow. See Ohutia Nagpur. 

Pali, Tam., Isonandra acuminata. 

Palita mandar, Bbno., Brythrina 
Indioa. 

Palitana. See Architecture, 145; 
Jain. 

Pallor of OhenaK Fragaria Indica. 

Palla - guigi, TEL., Holostemma 
Rheeuianum. 

Pallangu hemp of Madras, Ambari. 

Pallava. See Ohalukya ; Palli. 

PaUi, a town in Centnd India, a 
Brahmanioal centre. See Brah- 
man, 431. 

Pallia, Hind., Funeral monumental 
pillar. See Sculpture. 

Pailiwal. See Oswal. 

Pallonarua. See Architecture, 147* 

Palm swift, Oypselus Batassiensis. 

Palmyra— Tadmur. 

Palo de Vaoa. Spc Cow-tree ; Gym- 
neroa. 

Palogpong ikan, Malay, Isinglass, 
Fish maws. 

Palparius oontrarius. Bee Ant- 
lion. 

Palu, Abbishogam. See Ablution ; 
Hindu, 65. 

Palungo, Tam., Hibiscus cannaUnus. 

Palu paghol, Tam., Blomordioa 
dioeca. 

Palwal, Hind., Tricbotontbea dioecs. 

Pa-ma-yi, Dau-t’ang, Chin., Dam- 
mer. 

Pa-ma-yu, Chin.., Copal. 

Pambab, Pebb., Gossyidum beriia- 
oeum. 

Painbu prandu, Tam., Oircaetus 
gallious. 

Pamidi fBitti, Tel., Qossypium acu- 
minatum. 

Pamir. See Central Asia; Upa-Moru. 

Pami>ango. See Philippines. 

Pampara panasa, Tkl., Citrus deou- 
maim. 

Pam-peua chettu, TsL., Oalosantbes 
Indioa. 

INimu kullu, Tam., Besoar. 

Ikn, Bkng., Hind., Cliavica betle. 

Pan, Paik lisan, Bubm., Orotalarla 
junoea. 

Pail, Shan, China grass. 

Puna. See Cash. 

Pana. See Hot Springs, 118 ; Punna. 

Paiiam kataiay, Tam., Agave Ameri- 
vaua. 

Paiuiin marain, Tam., Borassus 
flabelUformis. 

Panasa, Veru ^lanasa, Tel., Arto- 
curpus iutegrifoUus. 

Patia wood, Anulo-Tam., Calos- 
anthes Iniliuu. 

Panux impyrifera, Fatsia pa|>yri- 
fera. 

Patniy. See Iloco. 

Puuoba-kavia. See Hindus, 66. 

Paiicba Sbegam. See Abhishegam. 

Panohatantra. SeeBidimi; Deaha; 
ilitopa; Literature; Pancbopidt- 
hyana. 

Paucha warna. See Cow. 

Iktiehe chettu, Tel., Celosia aiyen- 
tea. 

PanelU, TEL*t Coitocarput aetbnUi^ 
ata. 
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P«n•o]li•hw4^ Ohzn«, Bombax oeiba. 
Pattoh-nngl. Bee (H(it3ili|gt^748. 
Panmtittin Amboinonse, Euryoles 
Amboipeiiiit. 

Paftdanaa. See IMala-Arayan. 
Pandava. See Kammya^ban. 

Pandi, Txl., the ho^ 

Pandi gadda, Tel*, Tvkjm bispinoaa. 
Pandild, Tel» Kydia ouyoina. 
Pandi koku, Tbl*, Mue bandioota. 
Pandi mnlucu dampa, Tbi.., Diot> 
corea pentaphyUa. 

Pandion Uneatua, Poliowtue iohtby- 
oeini. 


Panditi vankaia, TBt., Calonyciion 
Roxburghii. 

Pandu. See Induvattsa. 


Paneero, Sindi, Capparia deoaiintei. 
Pane ti^, Tel,» Oa^ta iiiifonnia.s 
Pang ah, Bubh., Terminalia chebula. 
Pangaeinan. Bee Philippine!. 
Pang>giling, Mai<at, Ant-eater. 
Pangongl^ef. S^Lakea. 

Panu^ Malxal., Eriodendron on- 
fractuosum. 


Paniala. Panijal% Hikd., Flaeourtia 
oataphracta. 

Pani-jmna, Beno., Salix tetra- 


iperma. 

Pani-ki - shumbali, Dukh., Yltex 
trifolia. 

Pani kutta, Hind., Lutra nair* 

Pani najak, Bxmq., Deunanttfus 
natans. 

Panir, Hind., Withania ooagulaus. 

Panjam. See Clothing, 746. 

Pan] - angusht, Pees., Bouoeroiia 
auchen. 

Panjee. See Clothing, 748. 

Panjeh-miriam, Abab., Cyclamen. 

Panjghar^ a Makran proxince of 
Baluoliistan. 

Panjpa. See Daurani. 

Paninlier valley. Boo Opian. 

Pankhi. See Cloths. 

Paninau, Chin., Mylabris oichorii. 

Panmuohri, Hind., Foeniculum pan- 
mori. 

Pannah. Seo Diamond. 

Pannas, Barral, Hind., Artocarpus 
integrifolins. 

l^annay keeray, Tah., Cclosia albida. 

Pannei-eH. See Fishes, 1112. 

Panni, Malay, Slave. 

Pannir, Dueh., Tah., Tbl., Guet- 
tarda s]>eciosa. 

Panolia acutioomis, Cervidw. 

Pan-sa-yeik, Bubh., Ixora ooooinea. 

Panslieu Lama, Tsong-klia-ba. 

Pantaleon. Bee Baotria, 222. 

Pan-thay. See Yunnan. 

Panther, Folia pardus. 

Pantholops Hodgsonil. See Anti- 
lopin^u. 

Paiit-jallang. See Boats. 

Panu-kodol, SiNUH., Dioscoreabulbi- 
fera. 

Panyani tnanoho. See Boats, 394; 

Pan-yen, Burm., Andropogon muri- 
oatuB. 

Pa-nyoung, Burm., Ficus Indioa. 

Pao-ho. Bhot., Otton rutilans. 

Papandayang. See Java ; Volcano. 

Papaiu, Hind., Gardenia latifolia. 

Papara budama, Tel., Oitrullus 
eolooyntbis. 

Papara pnlia maram, Tam., Adan- 
sonia digitata. 

Pa|iatta ohettu, Tel., Pavetta Indioa. 

Pai>aya vulgaris, Oanoa papara. 
Pimeeta, Hind., S^ohnoi «moti 


Pa^r mulberry, Brotisponeila papy* 
Pai^, HiNb.,Ttd)eraibeiittm. 


Pappree, HzND.20arboikate of foda. 

Pappu kmi, TEL*, Ohenopodium 
ubum. 

Paprang, BbaS, Buxus sempervirens. 

Papu. See Arts, 172. 

Papyrus Japonka, Broussonetia 
papyrifera. 

Para, Hind., Hognieer, Axis por* 
oinuB. 

Para Brahm< See Brahm. 

Paradise fly-catoher. Seo Bulbul; 
Husaini. 

Parampuan laut, Malay, Halioore 
dugong. 

Parancha, a clan of the Povindab. 

Parapilo,. See Bhutan. 

Paras of Kaghan, Oeraaua comuta. 

Paraagad temple. See Be^um. 

Paras fdpal, Dukh., Thespesia 
populnea. 

Pard, Felia pardus, Panther. 

Pardanthua Chinenais, Morea Ohin- 
enaia. 

Pariharo. See Rajputs. 

Porijata tree, Kalpa - vriksha. See 
Tree. 

Parikarma, EbND., Oircumambula- 
tion. 

Parike gadda, Tel., Trapa bispin- 
osa. 

Pari lung of Malay, .Stobatis nari 
nari 

Paring!, Tbl., Zl^phua osnoplia. 

Parinta, Perinti^ura, Tbl., Oor- 
chorus olitorius. 

Parinvelamu, Tbl., Oyperus hexo- 
stoohyus. 

Parisnath. Seo Arohitectore ; Jain. 

Pari-sosan, Panj., Adiautum oauda- 
tum. 

Parmeliu. See Dyes. 

Parraian, KaVI, Gymnosporia spin- 
osa. 

Parmi kulla, Benq., Daniaaonium 
Indicum. 

Parodoxurus siriotus. See Vivcr- 
ridm. 

Paropamisadse. Soe Imaus ; Opian. 

Parotia sex-setacoo. Seo Paradise 
Birds. 

Parra senea, Jacaua. 

Parrot fish, Scarus, tp. 

Parrotia Jaoquemontiana. See 
Bridge. 

Parshra, Warshra, Salt Range, 
Adiontum capillus Veneris. 

Parsley, Petrosolinum sativum. 

Parsnip, Pastinaoa. 

Parsoii. See Bhonsla. 

Partabgbar. Hindustan, 80. 

Parthiu. See Aryan ; Baotria ; 
Coins ; Greece ; Persia ; Palilavi. 

Partial town. See Diamond. 

Partridge. See Pheasant; Tctrao- 
uidie. 

Parupu beiida, Tam., Abelmosohus 
ficulneus. 

Parui>u hire, Tam., Ohenopodium 
album. 

Parupu velaga, Tel., Feronia ole- 
pbantum. 

Parusha medha. Human sacrifice. 

Parwol See Oswal 

Paryam, Lei^h., Talpa mierura. 

Paoargada. See Fan ; Kalanas. 

Paahi, Paiiclii, Tbl., Oonoearpus 
aouininaiua. 

Paahiuba. Seo Palms* 

Pashm. Put, IH^m, PEua, Wool. 

Pashmina, Par-i-taoe, Fat, Hind. 
See Cloths. 

Paani, a aea-ooaat distriot of Bal- 
uchistan. 

Paaserie. Paaielie, Tam., Portulaoa 
quadnfida. 


Paaaoor,BBNQ.,Xylocarpmfgranatttm. 

Paatu-wanna^ SiND., PANJ., Qrewla 
oppoaitifolia. 

Pasttpu, Pampi, Tbl., Ourouma 
longa. 

Pat, Ban -pat, Beng., Ooroborua 
outoriui. 


Pat, Hind., Wool 

Pata. Tbl., Oiaaampeloa pareira. 

Patala garuda, Tel., Ophloxyton 
serpentinum* 

Patauputra city, Pfdibothra, Panoha- 
tantra, Patna. 

PktaH tivva, Tbl., Oardioopermum 
halioaoabum. 

Patan Jala. See Darsana. 

Patcbalai maram, Tam., Dalbergia 
panieulata. 

Patoholay wood, Anglo-Tam., Dal- 
bergia paidoulata. 

Patchuk, Hind., Aplotaxis auri- 
culata, Aucklandia coetus. 

Patelene. See Hyderabad. 136. 

Pateuta Phrom. See Axohiteoture, 
147. 


Pat faunas, Mahr., Artoearpua 
hirsutus. 

Pathan bed. Hind., Piororrhixa kur- 
rooa. 

Patbar - ka - phul, DUKH. , litfhen 
roiundatus. 

Pa-thi— Yunnan. 


Patbiri mai’ann Tam., Binonia. 
Patiata. See C^*Sutlej ; Feudatory. 
Paikoi, i. 449. 

Patiia. See Palibothra | Birguja. 
Pat patoola, Jhklum, Oreoeerik 
lanuginosa. 

Patrang, Joundela, JBohmanthera 
WallichU. 

Patra Saori-~Juanga. 

Patsa kaia, Tel., CitruUus oolo- 
cynthis. 

Pa^ kallu, Tam., Aquamarine. 
Patso. See Clothing, 748. 

Patta, Hind., a basket-bilted sword. 
Pattarigay, HiND., Onulpinia 


Mippan. 

Patta -pulow, Kamaon, Kydia 
calycina. 

PattUarman, B'a-pattra, Ju., CalU- 
civrim. 

Patti, Bhot., Fagopyrum eroargi- 
nutum. 

Pattra-banga, Sansk., Aristoloohia 
bracteata. 


Pa tu. See Oolquboun. 

Patwa, Panj., Hibirous sabdariffa. 
Patwari, Hind., Accountant. 
Paulastya— Kuvera. 

I'avili kura,TBL. , Portulaoa oleracea. 
Pavitra, Sanbk., Zonar, Poitl^ 
Kudumi. 


Pawanne, Pauwauke, PANJ., Bouoe- 
roski aucheri. 

Payah Shekbo. See Literature. 

Payara, Beno., Psidium pyrifertun. 

Payeht Oyee— Literature. 

Payou-ambbat Burm., Ambergris. 

Paymooatey, Tam., Argyreia Mala- 
barica. 

Payrun tutbi, Tam., Abutilon 
Indicum. 

Paeahar-Kani, Pebr., Besoar. 

Pea-fowl. See Pavoninie. 

Pear tree, l^rus oommunia. 

Poda-kal-mesuia, Tel., OMoarla 
ovata. 

Pedda-are, Tel., Bauhinia. 

Pedda botoku, Tel., Cordia myia. 

Pedda ehoUu, Tbl., Bleurine atiiela, 

Pedda ciantl, TBl., Celastnie mon- 


Pedda dulchinram, Tbl, AJltela 
lebbek. 
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re<l<lA dumiia-TaBhfcrakatn, Tsl., 
Aluinia Aalangti. 

Podaa gillakarai Tjel*, Foenkulum 
panmori. 

Peada goraixta, Tel., Goniphreiia 
globoaa. 

Pcdda kalivi paridu, Tel., Carissa 
canindas. 

Pcdda nianu, TfiL., Ailantuc ex- 
cdsiui. 

l^edda munga, Tam., Vangueria 
Hpinosa. 

l*c(Ira*Hranoa. Sec Horsburgh. 
Pogauoii of SoripturcB, Buta gravoo- 
lena. 

Pccaaidie. See Syngnatbidaa. 
Peh-cben-tan, CuiM., Sandal* wood. 
Peh-ebi, CuiN., Iris florentina, Orria 
root. 

Pob chf-biang, Chin., Oi>oponax. 
Poh-kiaudiiaug, Ghin., Storax. 
Pcb-kiuh-bwa, Chin., Ohryaanthe* 
mum album. 

Pch-ku, Sang'tsai, Chin., Lettuce. 
l*ch*kwa*tazc, OiilN., Benincaaa 
corifem. 

Pch-tita, Ye-ma, Chin., Hibiacua 
caiinabinua. 

Pcli-abu, Chin., Tbina orientalia. 
Pch-abub, Yu-shuh, Chin., Atracty- 
lodea alba. 

Peh-tau-k’au, Chin., Amomum 
cardamomum. 

Peh't’ung, Chin., Argentan. 

Peh>ytt, Chin, (the tallow), Stil* 
lingia aebifera. 

Pob-yuen, Peh>t’uiig, Chin., Zinc. 
"Poing, BuuM., Colucaaia auti* 

' quorum. 

Peing*nai, Bubm., Artooarpua in* 

' tegrifoliUB. 

Pein-go. See Boate, 898. 

Pekea butyroaa, Caryooar buty- 
roauin. 

I’ekin—Khanbalig. 

Polaagi. Sm Cyclopes ; Qborbosta. 
PelUculaiia^leroga. See Coffee 
Planting, 770. 

Pellitory, Eng., Antbemia pyre- 
thrum. 

Pei mu, Chin., Herniodaotyl. 
Pempheris Molucca, lainglaaB. 

Pen - lay * haeo, Buum,, Xiinenia 
.£gyptiaca. 

Pen-lay'Pyovm, Bubm., Xylocarpua 
graiiatuui. 

Ponuaoondab. See Bijayanogar. 
Pennar river, Canals, i. 504. 
Pontaptcra pauiculata, Tcrmittalia 
IMinicubita. 

Pepi»er-wort, Xanthoxylon alatuiu. 
Popttdel, Pudel,TAM., Tricbosantbes 
cttcutiierina. 

Perak. See Malay PcninsuUi. 
Peregrines. See Falcuiiidoi. 

Perea d* Andrade. See Portugal. 
Poriar river, i. 504. 

Peridenia. See Botany, 422. 

Perim. See Fosails. 
Periplocaeseulenta, Oxystelma cscu- 
lentum. 

Perlploca Indioa, Hemideamui 
Indicus. 

Periploea sylvostria, Oyiuiiema 
syivestre. 

PerseiMlts. See Istakhr. 

Pevska vulgaris, Amygdalus Per- 
idea. 

Poreimmon of China, Biospyros 
kaki. 

Periabghar. Bee Ilindiistan, 80. 
Peru marum, Tam*, Allautus ex* 
eeleua. j 

l^eru-marandu, T.\m., Aristoioebia | 
Indiea. 


Perunda, Tam., Vitis quadiangu- 
laris. 

Perun-airagam, Tam.‘, Fennel aeed. 

Pcaala-kaia, Tkjl, DoUuboa Tranque- 
bariensia. 

Fesbdadian dynasty. Sec Persia. 

Pesb kabz, Hind., a form of dagger. 

Petar kura. Hind., Qyuocardia 
odorata. 

Peter the Hermit. Sea Crusades. 

Pethti, Bet’har, Hind., Juniperus 
squamosa. 

Petra. See Commerce, 780. 

Petrels, an. of tbe genera Tbalassi- 
droma, Fclicanoides. 

Poycoorouti-kai, Tam., Colooyntb. 

Peyyapa, Tkl., Ailantua exoelaits. 

Peyya r^da, Tkl., Kottlcra lacei* 
lera. 

PfeeSjSiNi)., Chamierops Ritobiana. 

Phag, Phawari of Jbelum, Ficus 
virgata. 

Phailwnn. Sec Athlete; Kiisbtigar. 

Phnkial tribe. See Kbampti. 

Phala. See Ordeal. 

Pbalaiigiater vulpina. See Oimimum. 

Phalarts Canaricnaia, Canary seed. 

Phalaria zizania, Aiidropogon muri- 
catua. 

Phalaropua, Stint, Scolopacidoi. 

Thai gotaava. See Holi. 

Pbalia, Panjab, Populus oiliata. 

Phalla, Sanbe., Fruit ; Pbalia hari, 
Fruit gatherer. 

Plialwui, Hini>., Cfesalpiniaaopiaria. 

Pliautom, a name given to some of 
the Phaamuj and Pauaaidw. 

Phappar, Pbulan, Fagopyrum cinar- 
ginatum. 

Pha-rai, BunM.,Citrulhis cucurbita. 

Pharaoh’s chicken, Neophron per- 
cnopterua. 

P’hasab, Bknu., a sp. of Engraulis. 

Pbiiabin, Baluoh., Capra legagnis. 

Phaaina, Leaf insect. Walking stick 
insect. 

Phaaaie, Mahr., Dalbergia pauicu- 
lata. 

P’ha yuii^-b’han, Bubm., Allainaoda 
catliartioa. 

PliA yung kha, Burm., » Cucurbita 
maxims. 

Plieal, Bbnq., an old jackal. 

Pheasants. See UailinoB ; Phaai- 
anida*. 

Phochoo, Hind., Aponogetou mono* 
stachyon. 

Plicca, Huniiia— Marmot, 

I'heidolc. Soo Insects ; Ponerida. 

l*bilemon. See Coprida; ; Insects. 

Philippines. See Arobi]>olago, i:i0. 

Philosophies. Soo Darsaua ; Hindu. 

PUiloxeiies. Soo Bactria, 2^. 

Phineas. See Kbaja Kliizr. 

Pbhnn. Soo Di^ru; Jbelum; 
Huamnew. 

Piiiyu-loiigta, Bhot., Flying fox. 

Pbloniis eepbalotes, Leucas co]»ha- 
lotes. 

Phoca.*na. Sco Cetacea; Belpbi- 
nidic. 

Plnenicinns. See litoraturo. 

I'luenix, Foong-Hang. 

Pbok or Phog, Cin-Indus, CalU- 
gonutn i>olygoiioid6t. 

Pliolidotus Indictuu Bee Pangolin. 

Phouiigye. See Hahon ; Talapuin. 

Pbi^y Ilium dichotomum, Marania 
dichotoma. 

Ionian, l>arau of Ohenob, Buck- 
wheat. 1 

Pbuianeb, Nangke, Chbn., Kibes. 

Phidkian. Sec 1*atiala. 

PbuimakhanA, UiNU., Asteraoautba 
iougifoUs. 


Phung-uyet, Bubm., Calophyllum 
inopbyllum. 

Phunt, Tuti, Hind., Cucumis mo- 
mordica. 

Pb^llantbuB omblica, EinbUoa offi- 
cinalis. 

PhyllantbuB longifoUus, Oloca dis- 
tiohs. 

Phyllanthus velutimis, Qloobidion 
velutinuro. 

Pbyllium siocifoUum, Loaf ioseot, 
Phasma, 

Pbyllopodes. See Crustacea. 

Pbysaha polegioa, Portuguese man- 
of-war. 

Physalis. See Cetacea. 

Physeter maorooepbalus. See 

Cachalot ; Cotaoea ; Mammalia ; 
males. 

Physic nut, Jatropba ouroas. 

Physostignia voncnatuin. See 

Ordeal. 

Physostoini. See Fislies. 

Phytelepbas, Vegetable-ivory palm. 

Piak, Niu of Sut^, Alnus nitida. 

Pia-sal? Bbno., Torminalia turnon- 
tosa ; COOBO, Ptdrocarpus marsu- 
pium. 

Picea. Sec Ooniferaj, 

Pickka, Sutlej, Odiua wodior. 

Picrieiia exoelsa. See Bitter Wood. 

Pieng, Akyab, Iron-wood. 

P’ieA-tau, Chin., Lentil. 

Pion-t’sing, Chin. See Colours. 

Pigeon. Birds ; Columba. 

Pigion-pea, Cajanus Indicus, Tour 

Pigmy hog, Porculia salvauia. 

Pl hwang, Chin., Arsenic. 

Pijur, Karum., Nomorrbeedus. 

Pila maram, Tam., Artooarpus 
integf^ifoliuB. 

PUebard. See Clupoidie. 

Pilgrimage sites of Hindus aro tbe 
many sacrod rivers, temples of 
Brindaban, Kamisseram, Pon- 
do^ur, Srirangam, Conjeveram, 
Tripati, Dwarka in Oujenit, Hin- 
glaz in Mukraii, Pooshkar in 
Raiputuna, BaUrinatb, Jagauatb, 
Baku ; thoso of Muhommadauiam 
are called haj and ziarat. 

Pill jari. Hind., Thalictrum folio- 
losum. 

Piliva, Tel., Urena lobata. 

l*iUi vendram, Tel., Physalis som- 
uifera. 

Pill>ivi. See Tiidi>ai ; Ponebatantra. 

lUincludus arius, Arius uriiis. 

Piinento, Allspice ; Clove Pepiior. 

PM-inub, Chin., Ptcrucarpus navus* 

l^iua of Philipiiiues, Ananas sativus. 

Piuang, Kiumu, Malay, Areoa 
catechu. 

Piiuirdia Roxburgbii, Cbrysauthe- 
nmm Hoxburghii. 

Pinari inarain,TAM . ,Stci'cuHafcutida. 

Pind-ulu, Hind., Batatas edulis. 

Pjndara. See Jowrab. 

l*indi banda, Tel., Anisocbilos car- 
nosuni. 

Pindi cbottu, Tel., Ficus asperriina. 

Ptmli doiida, Tel,, ASrua lanata. 

Pind itaiita. See Sufi. 

I'ine-apple tribe. See Bronieliaoeie. 

Piuey varnish tree, Eng., Vateria 
Indiea, Hammer. 

Pingala obarya. See Patanjali. 

P’ing-shie-kung-fen, CHiN.,CoMmeiie 
bark. 

Pingyat, Ring, Cmenaii, Cratoigus 
oxyacantlia. 

Pini gala kooga, Tel., lieptoptUos 
argala. 

Pin-jau-kau, Chin., Gamhiec, 
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Pintift {Ala, TrIi., Oxystelma eaeul- 
entum. 

Pinna yelaki chottu, Tel., Hydro* 
ootylo A«iaiioa. 

Pinna maram, Tam., Calophyllum 
inophylluTn. 

Pintail, Dafila acuta. 

Pin>ta-yau, BupM., Grewia vestita. 

Pinus. See Coniferae. 

Pl-P’a, Chin., Eriobotrya Japonica. 

Pipal tree, Ficue religioen. 

Pipe fishoi, Syngnatnidte. 

Piper betel, Chavica betle. 

Pipeta, gp, of Motaoilllnae. 

Pipna,Sittu, Situ, Panj., Bouoeroaia 
eauliB. 

Pippili, Dskh., Chavica Aoxburghii. 

Pirahi, Tam., Epicarpus orientalis. 

Piran^ ohakka, Tel., Smilax Chin- 
ensiB. 

Pirate coast. Boo Illanun ; Persian 
Gulf. 

Pirmal. See Copridse. 

Pirman, a deity of the Bermun 
tribes. 

Pir Miiggen. See Hot Springs, 112. 

Pir Panjal. See Himalaya. 

Pir putts. Hind., Chamssrops 
Ritehiaoa. 

Pirunjolay maram, Tam., H3rmen- 
odyction utile. 

Pisang, MAtAT, Plantain, Musa.* 

Pisangi, Pisingha, Trl., Clerodcn- 
dron inerme. 

Pi-shih , Pch -sin -Bhih , Chin . , Arsenic. 

Pishor, Pjrtcri, Hind., Fothergillia 
involuorata. 

Pisuri, Mahr., Memimna Indioa. 

Pita-kara, Hind., Ohrysophyllum 
Eoxburghii. 

Pitambar. Bodice, 402; Clbthing, 
745. 

Pitebakai, Tam., Citrullus cucurbita. 

Pitcher plant. See Nepenthes. 

Pitha, Panj., Benincasa eerifera. 

Pitha kalabantba, Tam., Agave 
vivipera. 

Piihecus Brookei, Orang-utan. 

Pithex oinops, Innuus rhesus. 

Pitori, Bombay, Trewia nudiflora. 

Pit-papra. Papra, Hind., Fumaria 
officinalis. 

Pi-tsi, Chin., Soiipus. 

Pitta kattyan, Pali, the three 
baskets. Bee Abhi; Dharmma; 
Literature. 

Pitta-pisinika, Tel., Ehreiia buxi- 

Plumar, Chugu, Chenad, Plectran- 
thusrugosus. 

Pla, HiND.j^Buteafrondosa. - 

Plagusia. Bee Fishes, 248. 

PU^t, Malay. See Fishes, 1116, 

Platanista. BeeCetaoea;I>elphinidiB. 

Platax artbriticus, Isinglass. 

Plato. See Baotna. 21». 

Pla^oerdnas, the Australian para- 
keets, Parrot. 

Pleotraathus barbatus, Coleus bar- 
batus. 

PleotraathttB orassUolius, Anlsodiilos 
oantosuin* 

PMadea See Panchaml BSshL 

neuroptems. See Insects ; Paus- 
ridfs. 

Plewaa. Plewane,Pimaro,Salvod«re 
dloolaes. 

PUtbana. Bee Peltaii. 

Ploearia. See Agar-Agar ; Ceylon 
Most ; Ettcbeuma apinosum $ 
Laminaria; Bea-weeds. 

PlotosttA fiwe Fishes, 1116. 

Ploiut. Bee Heron. 

Plover, iw. of ^the Cur- 

e^m, Okoeolldi^ Obaiadridie. 


Plukenet, Leonard. See Botany. 

pneumonanthe kurroo, Oentiana 

kUITOO. 

Poah, Nepal., Kheo. 

Pdalam, Karang, Malay, Coral. 

Pochard, Branta ru6na, Aythya 
ferina. 

Pocree of Delhi, Cotton gatherer. 

Podala manu, Tel., Acacia catechu. 

Podalang kai, Pavai, Tam., Memor- 
dioa ebarantia. 

Poda patra, Tel., Oymnoma syl- 
vestre. 

Podavalam, Maleal., Triohosanthes 
cucumerina. 

Poddu or Proddu tirugudda chellu, 
Tel., HeUanthus annuus. 

Podu tslli, Tam., Zapania nodiflora. 

Podyceps. Seo ColymbidsB. 

Poeo of Garhwal, Kamaon, Boeh- 
meria frutesceiis. 

Poey nc-yet. See Pun-yet ; Resins. 

Pognadamullay, Tel., Nyotanthes 
arbor tristis. 

Poh fu-lan, Chin., Saffron. 

Pot, S^fed poin, Brno., Basellaalba. 

Poinciania coriaria, Caesalpinoa oori- 
aria. 

Poindeo pootee, Tel., Flagellaria 
Indica. 

Poita, Poiitt, Beno., Zonar. 

Pokliar-mul, Panj., Dolomiea mao- 
rocepbala. 

Pokhraj, Topas. 

Pola. Puli, Panj., Kydia oalycina. 

Polai, Plyc of Borneo, Sonneratia 
acida. 

PoUoaetus. See Eagle. 

Polla,Kakandaka-conuveh, Maleal., 
Anamirta coceulus. 

Pollari, Pollai, Tel., Antidesma 
pubesoens. 

Po-lo-mib, Po-lo-mah, Chin., Arto- 
carpus inoisus. 

Polumorinika, Tel., Oadaba Indioa. 

Polyalthia longif oiia, Quatteria longi- 
folla. 

Polygar. See Colleri. 

Polynemus heptadaotylus. See 
Isinglass^ 

Polynemus risua, Paradise fish. 

Polynemus sole. See Sulea. 

Polyodontia? Walkerii,Pygeum Cey- 
Iraicum. 

Poljrphema Jaca, Artooarpus integri- 

Polypifera. See Zoophyte. 

PolyporuB. See Fungus. 

Pomphrets. See Fishes, 1116, 1118. 

Ponam tagera, Maleal., Cassia 
sophora. 

Ponna, Maleal., Calophyllum ino- 
phTllum, 

Pooah of the Parlflittiah, Boehmeria 
frutesoens. 

Pooay. See Drama : Literature^ j 

Pool, a tribe on ^e Arakan Hills. 

Poon, Poone,MALAOAB, Calophyllum 
elatum. 

Pooniah. See Deserts, 920. 

Popalssi See Daurani. 

Pora batul, BUnd., Ipomosa pes- 
tigrldis. 

Porahit. See Rajput 

Pora sham, Tam,, ChliMoxylon. 

Porcelain. See Arts, 171 ; Ceramic 
Work ; Earthenware ; Kaolin ; 
Pottery. 

PorcttUa salvania. See Boar ;Suidm. 

Poroupinea, of Bystrix. 

Porebandar, See Bbownagar ; Juna- 
garb* 

Porilla aopara, Tel., Dalbergia 

panlfflilawv. 

Porpoises. See Cotawea; Mammalia; 
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Platanista Gangetica; PI. Indi: 
Whales. 

Porprang, Hind., Glinus liioides. 

Portia tree, Thespesia populnea. 

Portugal. See Albuquerque ; Com- 
merce ; Dacca ; E. I. Commny. 

Po sha, Spileeha, Pers., Fo&er- 
gillia involucrata. 

Posoqueria dumetorum, Randia. 

Potari, Tel., Kydia calycina. 

Poti batsalla kura, Tel., Basella 
oordifolia. 

Pot metal. See Alloys. 

Potti rlumpa, Tel., Gloriosa superba. 

Pottil-uppu, Tam., Tel., Saltpetre. 

Pottla kayo, Tel., Trichosanthea an- 
guina. 

Potu - kakara, Tei^., Momordtea 
dioeca. 

Poin kondalu, Tsp., Cajanua Indl- 
cua. 

Potupullu, Maleal., Cyperua inun- 
datus. 

Potu-tadi, Tel., Boraasus flabcIH- 
formis. 

Potu-vadla, TbL., Hipiage mada- 
biota. 

Pouk, Bdrm., ASachynomene amera. 

Pouk-pin, Poukenway, Bubm., Butea 
frondosa. 

Pounam. See Puna Kad. 

Poupnrtia mangifora, Spondiaa man- 
gifera. 

Prabodha Chnndrodaya. Sco Krish- 
na; Mi8i*a. 

Pradhan. See Saukhya. 

Pitikiita bhasha. Sco Language; 
Literature. 

Pranhita. See Chanda; Sironcha. 

Pratob Yantra. See Yantra. 

Prattima, Tel., Idols. 

Pratyuk pushpi, Tel., Achyranihes 
aspera. 

Pravarasenapura, Kashmir. 

Prawns. See Alphous : Crustacea ; 
PaleraoiiidflD. ^ . 

Prayag— llahabsd. 

Prester John. See Kerait, 

Preta. See Bhut 

Priapus. See Phallus ; Roman. 

Prin-t’sing, Chin., Cobalt. 

Prionodoii pardioolor. See Viverri- 
d». 

Pritha, also Parahni. See Kunti. 

Pritbivi Raj Chohan Rasa, a heroio 
poem by Chand. 

Pnvet Eno., Lawsonia inermis, 

Priyadarsini jammi, Tel., Proeopis 
spicigera. 

Proiphys Amboinente, Euiycles Am- 
boinenais. 

Pronaoa. See Rori Barolli 

Prosopis. Seo Adenanthera. 

Protium Qileadenee, Balaamoden- 
dron Benyi. 

Protosoa. See Zoophyte^ 

Prunus Armeniaoa, Armeniaca rul- 
garia. 

PrnnuB padus, Cerasus eomuta. 

Franua puddum, Ceratua puddum. 

Prunua sebiatana, Cordia myxa. 

FlBammod 3 maateapaW«rttfontaa. Seo 
Bei^ilea. 

Paammophidm. See Replllea. 

Paeudoooooua. See Coffee Planting* 

Paeudomynna. See Poneri4». 
Paychodendrontrifoliata. Andraobno 
trifoliata. 

Psyohotria volubilia, Pwderia foatida. 

Pterooarpua dalbetgiddea. Boo Pa* 
douk. 

Pterooarpua alaaoo, Dalberi^ riaaoo. 

Pteroclea exnata, ibo deaert part* 
ridge. 

Ptoromyapetauriata. BeoBduridM. 
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PterolMxUdic, Fox bats. .Soo Oheir- 
opter^. 

rtorosomA plana. See Hotoropodo. 

Ptiiorif niAffniflca, ParadiNc 

Ptits-ohtn-kioi, MM4A¥, Bird Umc. 

Ptoon, Kuphorbia ni^ulia. 

Ptyas mncofms. Bee ReptUcs, 

Pua, Tib. jj^^Arctomys hcmuch alanus. 

Pttft-jetti, MALSAL., Gomphia Angus> 
tifolio. 

Puar, See Phar. 

Pubha, Hooi, Mahr., Ohiokrossia 
tabularis. 

Pnohail. See Bhynsror. 

Pnornsia. See Phaeianidj;. 

Padalnnkai, Tau., Triohosanihes 
anguina, 

Pudanj^lH, TAif. « PtBciloneui on 
pauciflonnn. 

Puilari of Sutlej, Brytbrina ni^jor- 
esoenn, Hamiltonla fuavcolen*. 

Paddy or Tftdi. See Olluck; Weights. 

Pudhan, Juanga. 

Pudie-kelengu, Diosoorea 

aouleata. 

pudttcotta. British' India ; Feuda- 
tory; Hindustan, 81. 

PuRO. See Hot Springs, 111, 112. 

Pun-fen, Shwui-fcn, Chin., Cosmetic 
bark. 

Puh-hBrui-muh, Chin. Asbestos. 

Pui, Bkno., Basclla. 

Pulmndel, Tel., Rhizophora muoro- 
nato. 

Pukhtan. Bee Afghanistan. ** 

Pukki, Tel., Epicarpns orieUtalis. 

Pu-konga, Tel., Phosnicopterus 
roseus. 

Pukuna, Hind., Rubus. 

Pula, Pulli, Panj., Kvdia calycina. 

Pulai nainaji of Ooimbt., Crotalaria 
junoea, Bubisens cannabinus. 

Pulang-kalangu, Tam., jSedoary. 

Piilasa, Kinaka, Beno., Butea fron- 
dosa. 

Pu-Iau-pe-nang, Burm., Janipha 
manihot. 

PnlayaTf the Mala-Arayan Pallan. 

Puli, Tam., Tr^., Tiger. 

Puliari kiray, Tam. Sec Oxalidacetc. 

Pnlicat Lake. See Lakes. 

Pnlie, Tam. See Tamarind. 

PuUm, Imbool, Sinoh., Eriodendron 
anfractnosum. 

PuUtab, Hind., a lamp charm. 

PuUaohinta, Tel. See Oxalidacete. 

Pnlla manda, Tel., Ceropegia tube- 


mm. 

PuUa pampara panasa, Tel., Citrus 
deeumana. 

Pulney. See Hindustan, 77 ; Monn- 
tains. 

Pttlo-Aor. See Horsburgh. 

Pul-y^Ui, Malral., Chonemorpha 
Malabarica. 

Pulychay kire, Tam., Hibiscus sab- 
dariffa. 

Pu maram, Puvati, Tam., Bchlci- 
obera trijm. 

Pu-marda, Tam., Terminalia panl- 
eulaia. 

Pumpldn, Cuouribita maxima, La- 
geoaria vulgaris. 

Pmplemoss, AIalay, Citrus decu- 
mana^ 

Pun, Panj., Typhaelepbantina, Bul- 
rushoa. 

Punaebu, Tel., Hydrilla verticil- 


Pnnag obampa, Benq., Alpinia 
nutans, 

Punagbuiti bbaji, I)ukh., Alteman- 
tbera sesrilis. 

Punagtt idlli, Tel., Yivetra Malac- 
oenris. 


Punan. See Borneo, 418. 

Pu-nari, Tam., Pheenioopterus 
roseus. 

Punar-janm. Hindu, 66.* 
Punarkany kirai, Tam., Alteman- 
thera scssilis. « 

Punaveri, Tam., Cassia sophora. 
Punolioria. See Jetwit. 

I*unday, Pnndrioa, Can., Hibisous 
cannabinus. 

Puudna of Sutlej, Glocbidion veln- 
tinum. 

Pnndri Kaoba. Sec Hindus, 76. 
Pung-ben, Buhm., Physalis somni- 
fera. 

Pung-ma-ibcing, Burm., Rlumea 
grandis, 

Pung'Slia, Pang-sba, Chin., Borax. 
Pungu, Animallay, Calophylhim 
elatum. 

Punji, Van-paratie, Tam., Cotton, 
Punimp ebettu, Tkl., Calophylium 
inophyllum. 

Punnagamu cheitu, Tel., Rottlera 
tiiictoria. 

Punniar. Bee Bindia. 

Funyahava chatiam. Hindu, 65. 
Punya jana. Bee Yakslia. 

Pu]>alia orbiculata. Band-binding 
plant. 

Pur, Buruga, Tel., Krindendron 
anfractuosiim. 

Purana. Sec Hindu, 59; Kalika; 
Mimansa. 

Puninio Bcbool~>Sankl^a. 

Purasa maram, Tam., Thesi>e8ia po- 
pulnea. 

Puripddi, Tbl., Cyperus bulbosus. 
Purjln. Ravi, Oreoseris lanuginosa. 
Partial. See Diamond. 

Punigtt pallay, Tel., Aristolocbia 
bracteata. 

Purusba ratnam, Tel., lonidium 
sufli utiertsum. 

j Pusbiny kaia, Tam., Ciicurbita 
maxima. 

Pusbkara mulamu, Tel., Costus 
speoiosus. 

Pusnee, Beno., Oryza sativa. 
Pus-wael, Sinoh., Entada pursictba. < 
Put, a district of Cutch. I 

Put, Surat, Turk., Idols. ' 

Puia. Gu.t., Hind., Fish maws. 
Putaili maram, Tam., Givottia rot- 
tleriformis. 

Putera dib, SlND., Typha elepban- 
tina. 

Path, a form of Choli. 

Puthin, Hind., Mullet fi^h. 
PutbuBchary vullo kelangu, Tam., 
Dioscorea purpurea. 

Putiki, Tel., Grewia Asiatioa. 

Putla podara, Tkl., Gymnoma syl- 
vestre. ^ 

Putra jivi, Yarala, Tel., Putranjiva 
Roxburgbii. 

Putrotsnvam. See Hindu, 65. 

Ibitruj, Hind., Cinnamomum ni- 
tidum. 

Putsa kai, Tel., Colocynth. 

Puvandi, PonnRnga,TAM., Sapindus 
emarginatus. 

Puvarasa maram, Tam., Thespesia 
populnea. 

Puwu-gtttti gaddo, Tel., Amphi- 
donax karka. 

Puwak, Sinoh., Areoa catoehu. 

IVr of Akynb, Iron-wood. 

Pyal, Piar cberonti, Hind., Buoh- 
anania latifolia. 

F^ononotus. See BulbuL 
Pymma, Bubm., T.iagGr»tr(Bmia regi- 
me. 

Pyn-ka-do, Bxtrm., Xylia dolabri- 
fonnlo. 
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Pyoung, Bdrm., Gavams gaurus. 

Pyrothras, See Gardes. 

Pyrothrum roseum, Clirysanthemum 
roseum. 

Pjrrosomo. See Phospberescence ; 
Tunicata. " 

Pyms tomentosa, Cydonia vulgaris. 

Pythias. See Damon. 

Pythonidaj, Reptiles, Boa. 

Pytun-kai, Tam., Dolicbos Traiiquo- 
bariensis. 

Pyu, Boung, BuRM., Bruguicra parvl- 
flora, Rhizophora, 


Q 

Quaooa. Seo Equidx*. 

Quara tauvil, Egypt., Cucurbita 
lagenaria. 

Quay. See Yunnan. 

Qucrlah— Kedah. 

Qucrcacejc, the nut tribe of i>lants, 
comprising the genera Oari>inuN, 
Corjdus, Ca«tanca, Quorcus, and 
Tithocarpus. See Dyes. 

Quetta. See Balucbis^m. 

Quicksilver. See Arcbiiielago, 140. 

Quing,ambo of West Indies, Abel- 
moschils csculontiis. 

Qtiinino. Sec Cinchona. 

Quoia-popali, Trt.., Balicornia In- 
dica, 

Quoiloo, Tkl., Balicornia braotiata. 

Quoi-tota-kura, Trl., Amarantus 
tristis. 


R 

Ra of the Ciialdees, God. Boo 
Chaldcea, G42. 

Raamah. See Povindah. 

Rab, Hind., a preserve; inspissated 
juice. 

Rabunuj, Arab., Chamomile. 

Races. See British India; Hindu- 
stan, 78. 

Racba usirike, Tam., Tel., Cicca 
distieba. 

Ragri, Ddkh., Eleusine coracana. 

RagTui Yansa, by Kalidasa. 

Ita-giyu, Bhot., Nemoirboodus goral. 

Ka-goa, Tib., Procaprapictioaudata. 

Rabtor. See Deserts ; Kaob'hwaba ; 
Itajputs. 

Rai. See Eaka. 

Raipur. See Central Provinces. 

Ba^affriha. See Ajata Satra. 

Ba^aii, Kisaotus bonelli. 

Kaia Su, Immrial installation. Son 
Aswa Medha, 197* 

Bajputuka, Hind., Punoeria coagu- 
lans. 

Raj Samand— Kankrowlcc Lake. 

Hajun, Hind., Mimusops hoxandra. 

Rajnr. See Deserts, 9^. 

Bakhal, Bear, Taxus boccata, tbo 
Himalayan yew. 

Bakhal - phal, Beno., Schmidclia 
sorrata. 

Rakbi-band-bhai, a brother made by 
acceptance of a bracelet. See 
Brother-making. 

Bakt ^ japa, Hind., Hibiscus, sp. ; 
Bakt kaner, also Karhir, Norium 
odorum. 

Raktoehandan, Brno., Adenantliom 
pavonina, Sansk., PterocaipiiH 
santalinus. 

Rakto shimul, Beno*, Salmnlia 
Malabarica. 

Rakupala, Trl., Zbsgrpbus glabrata. 

Baktts, Hind*, Agave Americana. 

Ral, Bala, HlNix, Besins. 
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Ral, KhIa, r>UKTr.) Millet, Panioum 
milianettin. 

Rama. Sec Solar Race. 

Ramolootta. Seo Diamond. 

Ramanand. Seo Hindu, Cl ; Siva, 

Rama Naomi. Seo Kii*^ii. 

Ramanuja. Seo Bosava. 

Rama eita maram, Tam., Anona re- 
tionlata. 

Ramayanain. See Kambar. 

Rambeh or Hamboi, Piorardia dulois. 

Ram Chandar ki kiip. See Oritie. 

Ram*hun, Kahh., Cuon rntilaua, 

Kami, Rkno., Malay, China grass, 
Rhoa. 

Rami tejua, Malay, Corchonis oU- 
torins. 

RaminisBerATft vayr, Tam., Chay 
root. 

Rampak-rnmpak, Malay, SpicGs. 

Rainpur choflr. Seo Blanket. 

Ramsay. Ca^>tain. Sr.e Binls, 367. 

Ramtilia otoifera, Guieotia oleifera. 

Rain^^isliee, Hinil, Ocimum gra- 
tissimuin, MolisHa oflicinalis. 

Ram turai. Hind., Abclmoschus 
esculontufl. 

Ramu, Kash., Nemorrhccdus bu- 
b.alinn. 

Ramzan. Sco IM. 

Rana guvva, Tel., Oycas circi- 
nalis. * 

Ranawut. See Bhumia, 353. 

Kan-bor, Mamr., Zizyphus glahrata. 

Ban • fannas, Mahr., Artocarpiis 
birsutuB. 

Rangoon creeper, Quisqualis Indica. 

Rang-runt ot Kanawar, Lagomys 
Royloi. 

Rangtsa. See Boro, 420. 

Ran j.ambno], Mahr., Eugenia 
<aryophyllata. 

Ranjana, Jlonjima, HrNP., Adenan- 
thcra pavonina. 

Ran Barras, Dkeii., Mal., Albizzia 
odoratissima. 

Kantlmal, Chknab, Pyrusaiioiiparia. 

Ba-pho-ohe, liEPCH., Capra mega- 
ccros. 

Bara, Hind., Kandia dumetorum, 
also Pongamia glabra. 

Rasad, Hind., Provision, Supply. 

Basamala, Malay, Liquidainbar 
styraeifiua. 

Rosanna (kura sanna), Hind., Bcr- 
thollctia lanccolata. 

Rasatala. Seo Patala. 

Rasaut, Hind., Berberis extract. 

Kascapur, Hind., Corrosive subli- 
mate. 

Rase, Kusturi, Mat^ay, Civet. 

Rashid- ud-Din, Jami ut-Tuarikb. 

Ras Yatra. See Bindraban. 

Rata Ghorka, SiNOH., Xantho- 
oliyinus pictorius. 

Knta jot, Hind., Onosma eohioidcs, 
V'inca. 

Rata-kodol, Dioscorea sativa. 

Rata komodu, Oucurois melo. 

Ratami, Sinqh., Achras sapota. 

Kata Belli, Sinoh., Cicca disticha. 

Uaian kai, Hind., Andromeda ova- 
lifoUa. 

Ratel, Mellivora Indica. 

Rath (Ruth). See Car ; Cave 
Temples, i. 610. 

Ratipanehi, Tkl., Lieben rotunda- 

itti. 

Rati-surkh, Him, Trichodosma 
Indica* 

Raitnn pnmss, Dokh., lonidinm 
enffnitiooeum. 

Ratwa, Nsfal.,- Genrnltte anreni. 

Havana suruni misalu, Tbl., Spin!- 
fex iquarrosa. 


Ravi, or Hydraotes. 

Karine deer, Gazella Bonneitii. 

Kayo duru dumpa, Tkl., Eulophia 
Virens. 

Raymond— Perron. 

Rayyi pappu jaji, Tel., Grisloa tom- 
entosa. 

Razian-i-rumi, Pbrs., Aniseed. 

Kazianuj, Arab., Fennel seed. 

Real. Sec Coins, 780. 

Realgar, Red Bulpburet of arsenic. 

Kebari. Seo Deserte, 920. 

Bed -breasts, Cyornie rubcculoides, 
C. banyuma^, C. Tickelliac, and C. 
magnirostris. 

Red cotton tree, Salmalia Malabar- 
ica. 

Red deer, CervuB Wallichii. 

Red fi«h. See Fish Roe. 

Red Sea. See Oscillatoria rubes- 
cens. 

Rod starts, Ruticella, sp. 

Red wood trees, Adenanihcra pavo- 
nina ; PterocarpuH Indica, Pt. 
nantalinuB, Sanders -wood. 

Reech, Hind., Boor. 

Reml, Phramitis, ap. 

Reed -bird, ^hsenicola platyura. 

Regu manu, Tel., Zizyphus jujuba. 

Regur, Hind. See Black Soil. 

Regutii, Tel., Capparis grandis. 

Rehar. Seo Pramara. 

Iloichardia decapitala, Caesalpinia 
sepiaria. 

Reindeer, Tarandus rangifor. 

Rciang. Sec Archipelago, 137. 

Religion. See Hindus : Hindustan, 
78. 

Rembha. See Swarga. 

Remora — Echeneis. 

Kcncalma Bumatrana, Alpinia 

Malacconsis. 

Reodan, Hind., Tecoma undulata. 

Rcora, Hind., Bignonia undulatn, 
.Holnrhena pubescens. 

Reri, Hind., Typha angustifolin. 

Kem, Beah, Acacia lenoophlsea. 

Reshami, ReShainbuti, Sarmei, 

Hind., Berthollotia lanccolata. 

Retti, Pema^retti, Sanhk., Aniso- 
mcles Malabarica. 

Revi, Hind., red powder, from fruit 
of the Kottleria tinctoria. 

Rewa. See Central India; Hindu- 
stan, 83 ; Rajputs. 

Rewa Kanta. Feudatory. 

Rewand Chini, Hind., Rheum pal- 
xnatum. 

Rcygatti, Tel., Capparis arandis. 

Keyla, Tel., Poinoiana pulchorrima, 
also Cathartocarpus hstula. 

Bcyyi kada or Ravnk**da, Tel., Sal- 
sola nudiflora. 

Reyyi pappu, or Jaji, Tel., Grislea 
l^mentosa. 

Rezian-i-rumi, Psns., Piropinella. 

Rhamnus jujuba, ZizyphuR jujuba. 

Rhamnus trigynus, Sageretia ham- 
osa. 

Rhaphis trivalvis, Chrysopogon aci- 
cularis. 

Rhea— Parvati. 

Rhea. Hind., Boelimeria nivei^ 
China grass. See Fibres; Urti- 

Rheede, Henry Van. See Botanv, 

Bhetsa maram, Tam., Xanthoxylon 
rhetsa. 

Rhinolophinn. See Bats; Cheir- 
optera: VampyrtdsB* 

Rlimolopnus, Hipposideros speoris. 

Khizophora oaseolaris, Sonneratia 
acida. 

Rhizopbora oomioulata, iEgiceras 
fragrans. 


Khizophora deenndrs, Coriops Box- 
burgliianus. 

Rhizophom parviflom, Bmguiera 
parviflora. 

Khizostoma. See Jelly-Fish. 

Rhoo. See Orfa. 

Hhodia newam,a silk-worm of Nepal, 
See Bombyoina, 412. 

Rhodymenia. See Sea-weeds. 

Rhopala robusta, Helioia robnsta. 

Rhora, Bkno., Khizophora mucron- 
ata. 

RbynclisBa Bengalensis, Soolopa- 
cid». 

Rhynchosia viseosa, Doliohos glutin- 
osns. 

Rib-faced deer, Oorvulus aureua 

Rice - paper plant, Aralia papy- 
rifera, Fatsia papyrifera. 

Rice weevil. See Insects : Weevils. 

Rich, Hind,, XTrsus, sp. Sec Boar : 
Ursidap. 

Rig Veda Sanhita. See Hindu. 

Rikkan, Ban-frastn, Chkkab, Popu- 
1ns cilista. 

Rinaca zuleika, a silk-worm of 
Sikkim. See Bombycina, 412. 

Rinchor. See Kal-yamun, 

Ring, Ringo, Kanoba, Cratntgus 
oxyacantha. 

Ringworm shrub. Cassia alata. 

Rishi, Panchama Rishi. 

Rita, Aritah, Hind., Soap-nut, Sap- 
indiis rubiginosus. 

Riti, Ititti, Singh., Antiaris innoxia. 

Robin, Thamnobia andPratincoUyj^i. 

Rocella tinctoria, Orohilla weed. 

Rock grouse. See Birds; Ptero- 
clidsB. 

Rockclvel-jemmcl, Arab., Chenopo- 
dium viride. 

Roga chottu^ Tbl., Anisoebilus 
carnosum. 

Rohi or Kalr or Reh, Hind., Saline 
cfHorcscencc on soil, Carbonates, 
Chlorates, Sulphates of Soda ; 
Ciitita rohi, land with salt offlor- 
cBccnce ; Chikna kalr, a kind of 
soil used to remedy kalr. 

Rohilkhand. See Canals, i 563 ; 
Patlian. 

Rohitaka, also Rohnna,TxL., Amoora 
rohituka. 

Rollers, ap, of Coraoias, Eurystomns. 

Rondeletia Asiatioa, Webera coryin- 
bosa. 

Rondeletia cymosa, Canthium didy- 
mum. 

Rongdo. Sco Tibet. 

Rental j Jav., Borassns flabclli- 
formis. 

Roosa grass, Andropogon Martini. 

Rosa kanda, SiNOH., IMoscorea alatn. 

Rosary. Seo Tasbih. 

Rose maloes, Licniid storax. 

Rose-wood tree, Dalbetgia latifolia ; 
Blackwood, Dalbergia sissotdes. 

Rotnn, Malay, Cones, Raton. 

Roienjot, Kabh., Jatropha eurcas. 

Rotikubung, Malay, Datura fastti- 
osa. 

Rottlera Indica, Trewia nudiflora. 

Rottlera Thwaitesii, Podadonia 
sapido. 

Roughan balsam, Hind., Balsamo- 
dendron Berryi, Opobalsam. 

Rous, Kash., Mosohnsmoschiferus. 

Roz, Rogb, Nil, Lil, Him, Nilgai. 

Rnba-barik, Hind., Solanuin dul- 
camara. 

Ruoervus DuvanoelU. See Oervida;, 

Rudder flsh, Oaranx Kotileti. 

Rudiki. SeeAbn-l-Hasan; Bedpai. 

Rttdra bhmni, Sanmk., Tbl. See 
Maighat; Smacan. 
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Koilraksha obotiu, TcL., OuimimA 
iomentonum. 

Kuellia ininisn, AHystaHia Covo- 
maiuleliana. 

Rudlia longifoUa, Anteracantha 
lon^folta. 

Ruellia iiligixiona, Adenoiima ultgiti* 
OHa. 

R«£|8. See Carpotfl. 

Rtt-i, Mahr,. Portax pi4)lu8. 

Rujunigiindba^ liRNf}., PoHanthes 
tdherosA. 

Bu1» Htppophno rhamnoideR. 

Eumal. Sec Clothing, 748. 

Riimi mustnki, Hind., TAtt., MoatiC) 
Pistacia lentiacuR. 

Rumpli, George Everard. See 
Botany. 

Ru-mubarik, HiNn., Ualiasinr In- 
dus. 

Rntm of Cutch. See Kbamgora. 

Rup Narayiin river. See Ilugli. 

Rusa bi])pclapbns, the Sambur. See 
Ccrvbla). 

Riisaut, Rusot, Hinp., Berberis 
ari»tati. 

Hiisi, Ro7., Hind., Maiir., Portax 
pictns. 

Kusi gxigar, Kahh., Ptcromys petau- 
riHta. 

Russa ti^aroki, Tkl., Phyllantbus 
disticlni*!. 

KiiHsia in A»in. Sec Central Asia. 

Ruiii, Hind., Abrus preentorins. 

Rynin, P.kah, Almw nitida. 

Ryot-bot-ya, JluiiM., JJoebmeria in- 
tcrrnpfcn. 

Ryot. See Cultivators; Hunbandry. 


S 


Sa, Sarr, Hind., KcmorrbcBdiis 
goral. 

Sab, Aran., (.^perus boxasiachyus. 

Saba. Sec Abd-iis-Sbams. 

Sahaab, .Seven Bedouin tribes. 

Sabakiagin. See Peshawar. 

Sabuni, JU:nu., Trianthema obcor- 
datum. 

Sabxa. Sco Cannabis. 

Saebang, Jav., Cicsalpinia sappan. 

Sacred trees. See Hindu, 65. 

Socribcc. Sco Buldan ; Kurban ; 
lifodba. 

Badab, Malay, Ruta gravcolens. 

Sada bori, Bozidan, Hind., Aspar- 
agiiR racemnsus. 

Sa<la kuppo, Tam., Anothum grav- 
oolens. 

SaiPL Sec Bir-bhan. 


Sadia. Sec i. m, 

Sadi modi, Brno., Emilia sonobi- 
folia. 

Sadrus, Hind., Oinnamomum niti- 
dum* 

Sad-ud-Din Mahmud. Soe Sufi. 

I^farjal, Arab., Cydonia vul^rii. 

Bafeda, HiNix, Cerate. 

Safed Kob. ^e Feehawur. 

Bafod-musU, Hind., Dukh., Aipar* 
1^8 adseendent. 

Sanron, Croom eativut. 

Hind., Greene, Amaraniue. 

Sagapenum, Ferula Penitea. 

Bampn maram, Tam., Hymeno- 
dyetion eaeelsuro. 

Saffargota, Mahr., Guilandlna boa- 
due. 

Sw-flid. See Bridge, 445 ; Chlnvat ; 


Sagoani, Hind., Diemla extdnsa. 
Sag-pcdul^ Paluk, HtNO., Spinaoia. 
Baiia*devt, Hind., Veraonia' cinerea, 
OroKopliora pU^ta. 


Sabarawnn, District of Baluchistan. 
Sabm, Akau., Arrows. See Ordeal. 
Sabrai. See Dcsorte, *.120. 

Sabrl P.ab»l. See Cave Temples, 611. 
Sabuc4\ bean, Soja bispida. 

Saigon. See Clochin-Ohina. 

Saila. Sec Pallonarua. 

Sail-i-inajnun, Hinjk, Salix Baby- 
lon lea. 

St. George of England, Jirjis, Kbixr, 
Lydia. 

St. Ignatius' bean, Stryobnos sancti 
Ignatii. 

St. .Tobn’s bread. Carrot tree. 

St. John’s wort, Hypericum perfor-' 
atum. 

St. Louis. See Cb usades. 

Sfc, Thom<^. Sec Pnucha-tantra. 
Sniv.ala, Htnd., Vallisncria spiralis. 
Sajada. Sco Ko-tcou ; Salutation. 
Sajji, Hind., (’arbonate of sotia. 
Saliia, Bkn<i., ITorsc-radisb tree. 
Saka, I'esbawur. 

Sakai. See Binu.a ; Gunong ; Kedah ; 
Malay Peninsula. 

Sakam kuztra, Japan, Cetacea, 
Whales. 

Saker, Hind., Fnlco saccr. 

Sak-hiang, Chin., A Iocs* wood. 

Saki, Sak, .Fai'AN, Arrack. 

Sakin, Skin, Hind., C.apra sibirica. 
Sakkar, Ah ah., a water-carrier. 
Saklawinli, a canal from the lower 
range <»f the Kuphrates. 

Siikra. See Indra. 

Snksandni*, SiNOH., Aristolochia In- 
dica. 

Saktr*. Sco Hindu, .58, 62: Tantra. 
Saku, a cane bridge of the Dihang. 
Sakya, the tribal iinmc of Buddha. 
Sal, Hind., Vatica robusta. 

Sala, Hind., a brother-in-law ; in 
Bengal, a term of abuse. 

Saladang, Sumatra, Tapirus Malay- 
anus. 

Salaji dhu|» of Nepal, Pinus. 

Salah -ud-Din (Salaflin). See Jeriobo; 
Orfa. 

Salassa lola, a silk- worm. Bee 

Bombycina. 

Sa-lat, Burm., Caijnearpum Rox- 
burgbii. 

Sa-lat-noo, Burm., Graptophyllum 
hortenso. 

Balondong. See Clothing, 748. 
Salendra, Mahr., Porcupine. 
Balep-i-sbaitan, PffRR., Cicuta virosa. 
Salop misri, Enlophia virens. 
Salimote. See Clothing, 748. 
SalmnUn Malnbarica, Bombax Mala- 
barioum. 

Salor. Soe Turkoman. 

Salsette. Soe Cave Templet. 
Salsify, Tragopogon graciiit. 

Salsola plants. See Carbonate of 
Soda. 

Salt Lake. Sec Jodhpur. 

Salt Range. Bee Mountains. 

Salt works. See Kbaragoro. 
SalunH See Cbalukya. 

Salutation. See Ashtanga. 

Snma, Ambu of Ravi, Gloebidion 
yeliitinum. 

Samadrupu nurogu, Tkl., Cuttle-bth 
bone. 

Samagh Arabi. Arab., Oum-Arabic. 
Samagh-ul-mabrus, Arab., Ferula 
atafoetida. 

Samar. See Philippines. 
Samaragdus mons, «fabal zabarah. 
Sama-ro^, Hind., Moreholla. 
Samato, tRL., Fourcroya cantala. 
Sambal, Hind., Berberis lyoium. 
Sambiir, Hind., Kusa equina, 11. 
bippclapbut, 
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Samber SbtU Lake. Sco Lakes. 

Sambool, Tam., Ashes. SooVibadi. 

Sambrani, Tam, , Boswellia tburifera. 

Sambrani ohettu, Tsii., Her]>ottriM 
moimiera. 

Sambrani manu, Tet.., Parkin biglan- 
dulosa. 

Sambu. See Jam. 

Samdnlun, Hind., Elephantopus 
teaber. 

Samet Sikbar. See Parasnatb. 

Sami stone, Agalmatolitc. 

Sammiong, Lkpcii., the Marmot. 

Samoka, Jamauka, Hind., dtrullus 
cuciirbita. 

Sampan. See Boats, 398. 

Sampga, CAN., Hocomliamontana. 

Sami>-mar, Hind., CircaetuagalHous. 

Sam-podio, Chin., Indus. 

Samaan, Smosan, Cremation plaoo, 
Cbiwana, Margbat. 

Samsbu, ANGiiO CHlN., Alcohol, Ar- 
rack. 

Samstravadi, Sanbk., Barringtonfa 
racomosa. 

Samudra pu maram, Barringtonia 
racemosa. 

Samudrapu tainkaya, Tel., Sca- 
cocoanut. 

Samudra shoka, HiND., Argyrcia 
speciosa. 

Sa-mung-nct, Burm., Nigclla sativn. 

Sa-mung-ni, BuRR., Ijcpidiiim sati- 
vum. 

Samya, Roro, MoLUC(tA9, C.*onalpiiiia 
sappan. 

San or Sanai, the sun-god of the 
Chaldees. 

Sanaga, Tel., Ciccr arictinnm. 

Sanchi, Sec Serpent-worship, 

Sanctuary, Sirna, Blist. 

Sandpiper, tp. of Actitis. 

Sandraoottus. See Chondragupta. 

Bandura, Sanhk., Red lead. 

Sanejir. See Celebes.* 

Sanga, Hind., a stone or timber 
bridge or breastwork. 

Sangala or Sakala. Sec Arashtm. ; 
Katbaei. 

Sangam, Hind. See Confluence. 

Sang - i - pamba, Sang - i - rcshailar. 
Pers., Asbestos. 

Sang-i-Sulimani, Perm., Onyx. 

Sang-i-yashm, Pekh., Jade. 

Sang-kupi, Dukh., Olcrodendron 
inerme. 

Sang-nai, Panolia aoutiformis. 

Sang-pu river. See i. 437. 

Sangreal, Holy flg tree. 

Saiig-ti'wbang, Chin., Rebmaiiiita 
Cbinentis. 

Banian. Seo Parsee. 

Sankaria, thell bracelet makers of 
Dacca. 

Sankba-tunga, Tel., Cypenis bexa- 
stochyuB. 

Sankbya. Seo Darsana. 

San-ki, Maniixa, lUiciam anisatum. 

Sankla. Soe Pramara ; Rajputs. 

Sank pusbpi, Hind., Bvolvulus alsi- 
noldes. 

Sanna mukbi, Arab., Hind., Cassia 
elongata. 

Sauno. See Yakka. 

Sanorbanel, Nepal., Porculia tal- 
Vania. 

Santanu— Kura. 

Santipur. See Trivoni. 

Sanwak, Hind., Oplitmenui. 

San-veh-san, CHIN., Aghiia odnmta. 

Satialleh, Pubhtit, Elii^nut oricn- 
talis. 

Sapata eberri, Tam., Hibiscus rota 
Sinentit. 

Sapek. Seo Coint, 780 ; Taicn. 
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Sapiom i6biferain,StilUngia sebifera. 
Sap maril, Bbno.^ Oircaetui gallicus. 
Sapota alengioides, Aohrai elengi- 
oidoa. 

Sappara. See Babylonia. 
Sapta>pathinam. See Hindu^ 71; 

Marriages. 

SaraVha. I^e Yali. 

Saraoa pinnata, Jonesia asoka. 
Saracens. Hospital, 111. 
Sarang-burong, Mal., Bird nests. 
Sarao, Serow, Hind., Nemorrhcedus 
bnbalina. 

Saraogi. See OswaL 
Saras. See Crane. 

Saraswati. See Brahmans, 431 ; 

Hugli; Sakia. 

Sarawak. See Brooke. 

Saroooolla, Penasa muoronata. 
Saroostemma. See Homa ; Soma. 
Sarda, Palis, Pushtu, Onoumis melo. 
Sardines. See Fish Boe. 

Saree. See Clothing, 747, 748. 
Sargassum, Qulf-weed, Sea-weeds. 
Sar^ja. See Bisrampur. 

Sank. See Turkoman. 

Sar-i-Pul. See Afghanistan. 

Sar kuchu, Beno., Colooasia nym- 
phflSflBfolia. 

Sa^-lakhtei, Tr.-Indus, Andromeda 
ovalifolia. 

Saro, Sarv, Hind., Pbrs., Cuprekros 
sempervirens. 

Saros. See Chaldasa, 642. 

Sarosh. See Parsee. 

Sar>pankha, Hind., Tephrosia pur- 
purea. 

Sajsel, Hind., Porcupine. 

Sart. See Iranian Races. 

Sam, Beno., Porcupine. 

Sarv, Hind., Perb., (^press. 
Sarwari, Sar-pankha, mND., Celosia 
argentea. 

Sarwaria, Kanaujia. 

Sassanide princes— Hormus, Persia. 
Satari, Aruda, Hind., Ruta graveo- 
lens. 

Satasanda, SiNOH., Aristolochia In- 
dica. 

Satbhai, Hind., Oxylophus melano- 
leucoB. 

Satha-kuppa, Tah., Anethum sowa. 
Sathung, Lepoh., Hystrix longi- 
caudus. 

Satin-wood, Chloroxylon Swietenia. 
SatnamiJRai Das. 

Sa-too, Dukh., Hordeum hexast- 
iohon. 

Satpura plateau. See Central Pro- 
vxnces ; Mountains, i. 449. 
Saimnjava, Jain. 

Saturnalia. See Carnival. 

Satumia. See Bombyx, 412. 

Satya nasa, Hind., Argemone Mexi- 

Saiyavatl See Pandu. 

Satsana, Sutlej, Asparagus filioinus. 
Saurashtia. See Kattyawar. 

Sauria. See Reptiles. 

Baurus. See Fishes, 1116. 

Sauvira tribes, Jayadratha. 

Savara. See Bendkar. 

Saves Choena-wari, Hind., Pan!- 
emn. ^ 

Savia aetephilap Aotephila Neil- 
gherrensis. 

Savirela ehetiUi Tel., Pnderia 
totida. 

Sawa. SeeKariang* 

Sawanrow wii, Oaiyooar butyrosum. 
Saw-iiies. See Xnseots. 

Sayana. See Jain, 

Sayor eaUapa, Oyeaa oirdnalis. 
Scabrita acibi% Nyetaathes arbor- 
tristis. 


Scalp lock. See Hindu, 74 ; Kudumi. 

Scarfs. See Clothing, 747. 

Scavenger birds, sp. of Neophron. 

Schinus Bengalensis, Canarium syl- 
vestre. 

Schinus Bengalensis, Icics Indioa. 

Schmeilat. See Bedouin Tribes. 

Scho, Tel., Arenga saccharifera. 

Schools. See Hindus, 68 ; Patshala. 

Scincidfle. See Reptilea 

ScirpM. See (>perace8e. 

Soiuridse. See Mammals ; Pteromys. 

Sclave. See Bulgarian. 

Scolopax, 'Woodcock. See Scolo- 
pacidte. 

Scomber thynnus, the albicore. Seo 
Fishes. 

ScotophilinsB. See Cheiroptera ; 
Mammals. 

Screech owl, Phodilus badins. 

Screw-pine, Pandanus odoratis- 
simus. 

Screw - plant, Helicteres isora, 

Isora corylifolia. 

Scutia Indica, a hedge plant. 

Scutia paniculata, Celastms pani- 
culatus. 

Scutinanthe brunnea, Canarium 
bmnneum. 

Scylax. See Darius. 

Scytalia lichi, Nephellum litchi. 

Scytalia longana, Euphoria longana. 

Scythian tribes. SeeBactria ; Saka. 

Sea-bear, Arctocephalus lobatus. 

Sea • cocoanut, Lodoicea Seychel- 
lamm and Xylocarpus granatum. 

Sea-cucumber, £no., Holothuria. 

Sea-eagles, Pandiou haliietus, Polio- 
mtuB ichthvoetus, Halisetus fulvi- 
venter, H. leueogaster. 

Sea-horse. See Syngnathidae. 

Sea-lion, Otaria jubata. 

Sea pink, Spinifex squarrosa. 

Sea-slug, Holothuria, Trepang. 

Sea'sn^es, ^drophidae. 

Sea-weed, Fucacese, Laminaria, 
Algae, Sargassum. Ceylon moss. 

Seasons. See Hindustan, 77. 

Seb, Seo, Hind., Pehs., Pyms 
malus, Apple. 

Sebera, Siberia. See Brej. 

Sects. See Hindus, 72. 

Sedasheo Rao. See Paniput. 

Seer fish. See Fishes, 1118. 

Seet, Burm., ^ of Acacia. 

Seetha. See Brej ; Siberia. 

Senpu, Tovaray Purpoo, Tam., 
Cajanus Indious. 

Segapu averai kai, Tam., Lablab 
vuigare. 

Se|restani. See Iranian Races. 

Seing, Burm., Aqua marine. 

Seistan, Desert district. See Af- 
ghanistan ; Baluchistan. 

Selangor. See Malay Peninsula. 

Selawunjah, Tam., Albizsia odors- 
tissima. 

Sdeuoia. See Babylonia; Ctesi- 
nhon. 

Seieuddes alba. See Paradise 
Birds. 

Seleucus. SeeBactria, 221 ; Persia. 

Seljuk dynasty. KHalifah. 

Selya. See Clothing, 748. 

Semang Paya, Kedah — Malay 
Peninsula. 

Semioptera Wallaoei, Paradise 
birds. 

Sem ke phalle, Dueh., Lablab 
vttlgare. 

Semnopitheous, Presbytia jubatus. 

Semones, Penates. 

Senan. See Abu Said. 

Sendh, Hind. I Euphorbia ticacuUi. 

Send!, Hind., Phosnix sylvestris. 
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Senecio sondhifolia, Emilia sonchi- 
folia. 

Senna. See Cassia. 

Sensar pel, Sutlej, Asparagus 
filicinuB. 

Se’pa chettu, Tel., Oxystelma escu- 
lentum. 

Sepistan, Cordia angustifolia. 

Sepudday, Malay, Aplotaxis auri- 
culata. 

Sequiora. See Portugal. 

Sequin — Kenya. 

Serag-ul-koshrob, Arab., Mandrake. 

Seraikella. See Rajputs. 

SerguUa. See Chaldsea, 641-42. 

Senoulout, Malay, Pterospermum 
Indicum. 

Ser Matsya. Bee Ichthyoph^. 

Serosh, the angel of the ^roas- 
trians, who helps the souls of the 
good over the Chinvat neretu, 
bridge for the good. 

Serow, Hind., Nemorrbcedus buba- 
lina. 

Serpent eagles, tp, of Circaetos and 
Spilornis. 

Serpent race, or Nagabansa, Tak. 

Serpent stick, Staphylea emodi. 

Serpent stone, Beaoar. 

Serpicula verticellata, Vallisneria 
spiralis. 

Serratula anthelmintica, Vernonia 
antholmintica. 

Sesamum oil, Gingelly oil. 

Sesha. See Adi Sesha. 

Seshnaga dynasty. See Bharata. 

SesonchoBus. See Horse. 

Sesostris canal. See Commerce. 

Se Bze, Chin. See Coins, 780. 

Seta ver, Hind., Lahore, A sparagus 
adscendens. 

Seth, Seetha, or Siberia. See Brej. 

Severndrug. See Angria. 

Seyr teg, Mahr. , Euphorbia tiracullL 

Sezai. See Afghanistan. 

Sha, Shapoo, Caprovit Yignei. 

Sha-bin, Burm., Acacia catechu. 

Shab-para.PERS.,Bat8, Cheiroptera, 
Mammalia. 

Shada hurburija, Beno., Qynan- 
dropsis pentaphylla. 

Shadaock, Pumnudo, Eng., Citrus 
deoumana. 

Shadgrandika, Tbl., Curcuma 
amada. 

Shadida kalli, Malbal., Euphorbia, 
antiquomm. 

Shadilmgam, Tam., Cinnabar. 

Shadizai See Afghanistan. 

Shafi, Imam. 

Shaft - alu, Pers., Amygdalus 
Persiea. 

ShagaR of Chenab, Indigofera heter- 
antha. 

Shaghal, Arab., Jackal. 

Shah, Burm., Catechu. 

Sbahabad. See Carpets ; Kymore. 

Shah-bakha, Hind., a basket-hilted 
sword. 

Shah-baz, Hind., Limnaetus orista- 
tellus. 

Shah Dehri. See Cave Temples, 
611. 

Shahin, Hind., Falco peregiinator. 

Shah Namah. See Ferduai. 

Shahpnr. Seo Hormus ; Sapor. 

Shah Rukh. See Abd-ar-Mssaq ; 
Ormux. 

Shah zira, Dukh., Cumin seed. 

ShahzuhuT. See Muhammadanism. 

Shaikh Abul Feiz. See Akbar; 
Faizi. 

Shaikh Farid. See Dargah. 

Shaikh Syed Burhan-ud-Din. See 
Sufi. 
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SJutik-ul- Jabal. See Alamat$ 
Xemaili; Karamati; Old Man. 

Shair - ol • jin, Arab. , Adiantnm 
oaplUui venerie. 

Sha-jiH'kub, Chin., Amomum 
lEanthoideii. 

Bbajrab'iniriam, Arab., Cyclamen. 

Shajrat>nl-Kludiui— Kalpa-vriksha. 

Shajr-ul-hyat, Arab., Cupresius 
■emmrvirenB. 

Shak,BENO., Greens, AmaranttiB. 

Shakakul, Duke., Asparaffua race- 
moiuB. 

Sbalcatayana— J aimini* 

Sbakr-kand-alu, Beno., Batatas 
edulie. 

Sbal. See Baluchistan. 

Sbalgam, Benq., Pers., Brassica. 

Sbama, Hind., Cerootrichaa mao> 
rouruB, Kittacincla maoroura, 
Copsyohua, $p. See Bulbul. 

Sbama, Benq., Oplismenua. 

Sbamdulum, Benq., Blephantopus 
tcaber. 

Sbami. Shuni, Benq., ProBopiB 
•picigera. 

Sbammar. See Bedouin. 

Bbampong. See Carriage. 

Sbamiber, Hind., a aword with a 
ride<guard. See Armour. 

Sbams-ud-Din. See Muhammadan- 
ism. 

Sban. See Burma, i. 636. 

Sbanbogue, Sana-bnoga. 

Sban-cba, Chin., Crataegus pinnati- 
fida. 

Sban>cba-yo, Chin., Comus offici- 
nalis. 

Sban-cbi-tBse, Chin., Gardenia 
florida. 

Bbandoo, a tribe on tbe Arakan 
BBls, Ua-ini. 

Sbang, Tb.-Ind., Praxinus xantbo- 
zyUoides. 

Sbi^barf, Duke., Cinnabar. 

Sban-yob, Chin., Dioscorea sativa. ^ 

Sbapoo. See Parsee. 

Sban Namab, Istakbr. 

Sharif a. Hind., Anona squamosa. 

Sharif bu Ali Jalandar, Muham- 
madanism. 

Sbariya, Sanbk., Sarsaparilla. 

Shark, Zynena, tp. See Fishes. 

Sbarkara kunda, Sanbk., Convol- 
Tulus bata ta s. 

Sbarmandi bilU, Hind., Nyctioebus 
iardigraduB. 

Sbaroi, Sbaroli, Panj., Corylus 
ooluma. 

Sbarvalay kiray, Tam., Triaathema 
oboordatum. 

Sbatba-ku]^, Tel., Anetbum sowa. 

Shatranji, HIND., Carpets, Bugs. 

Sba-ts*au, Chin., 4;yperus escu- 
leiitns. 

Sbat-ul-Hie. See Cbaldsea, 641; 
Euphrates; Tigris. 

Sban-obau-fiL Chin., Camphor. 

Shawl goa^ Capra segagrus. 

Shawl-wool^ Par-i-ta^ Pat. 

.Shawls. See Arts, 172 ; Cashmere ; 

Shaw-nee, Bttbv., Sieroulia alata. 

Shayraat-kooehie, Tam», C^elia 
chbnkta. 

Bha aonng, Binuc., Enphorlda 

llffUUkVaiA* 

Shea tree, BaadaParkil See Oils. 

Shem^ See Boridm t Mammalia. 

Sheu bcapeletB, See Oarring; 
Jewdkry. 

Shemhm^ Tam., Midiella eham- 


mernllt, PiMky Mgoneila fmteam 


Sfaem maram, Tam., Amoora rohi- 
tuka. 

Shendu. See Burma ; Heuma. 

Sheng-pa. See Kakhyen. 

Shen Sniu. See Literature. 

Shen Tamil or Sen Damir, a 
classical form of Tamil 

Sheora, Benq., Epicarpus orient- 
alis. 

Sheora gach’h, Benq., Trophii 
aspera. 

Sheorani. See Afghanistan. 

Shepherd kings. See Hyksos. 

Shepherd’s purse, Capsella bursa 
pastoris. 

Shepherd’s tinder, Chaptalia gossy- 
pina. 

Sher, Pers., Honey of raUins. 

Sher, Hind., Felis leo. 

Sherawane, Pushtu. See Rhamnese. 

Sherif of Mecca. See Oelibacy. 

Shetti, Malsajl., Ixora cooclnea. 

Shevadi, Tam., Ipomoea turpethum. 

SheVenar vembu, Tam., Indigofera 
aspalathoides. 

Shia bandar, Hind., Inuus silenus. 

Shiag. See Deserts, 920. 

ShlbbargAm. See Afghanistan. 

Sbie-bwang, Chin., Gamboge. 

Shie-kan, Chin., Pardanthus 
Obinensis. 

Shieldrake, CaBarearutila,C. leucop- 
tera, Tadoma vulpanser. 

Shih-chu-yu, Chin., Sumach. 

Shih-huh, Chin., Dendrobium 
oeraia. 

Shih-hwang, Chin., Orpiment. 

Shih iui. Chin., Lecanora tartarica. 

Shih-kiueh-ming, Chin., Haliotidee. 

Sbih-lau-yu, Shih ts’ih, Chin., 
Momiai. 

Shih'li, Chin., Aleurites triloba. 

Shih-luh, Chin., Malachite. 

Shih-wha-tsai, Chin., Ceylon moss. 

Shikai, Tam., Acacia rugata. 

Shikra, Hind., Micronesius badius. 

Shilandi ariai, Tam., Cyperus bul- 
bosus. 

Shim, Som-shing, Chbnab, Pinus. 

Shim, Benq., Lablab oultratum. 

^hima punji, Maleal., CochJosper'* 
mum gossypium. 

Shim - batrajee, Benq., Dolichos 
glutinosuB. 

Shm, Benq., Psophocarpus tetra- 
^onolobus, 

Sl&a, Mulen shina. Can., Amor- 
pbophallus oampanulatus. 

Shinar. See Cbaldiea ; Tak-i-Keara. 

Shingle tree, Acrocarpus fraxini- 
folius. 

Shin-je, Tib., Choigal. 

Shinwari See Afghanistan ; Khai- 
har. 

Shins kubi, Bbahui, Alhagi mauro- 
mm. 

Shiona, Hind., Calosanthes Indiea. 

Shirash, Bbab, Cmlnus viminea. 

Shirhawati Oataraots : Water- 

{•u. 

Shirian, Hind., Fungus, Mushroom. 

Shisham, Panj., Dslbergia sissoo. 

Shoe-flower, HibisouB losar Sinensis. 

Shokran, Arab*, Conium macula- 

* turn. 

Shola, also Sola, Hind., JMiyno- 
mene aspera. 

Shora-pati, Lord of the Oxen ritle. 

Shorea rohnsta, Ygtiea robusta. 

Shou, Tib., Oerrut affinis. 

Shoniller, Spatula dlypeata# 

Shrews, m. of ^ fasafly Soreoidw, 
genus Sorioulus and ganus Sorex. 

Slmntpa. See Ptlwacmidw. 

Shretyiya Brahaians, i 
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ShudukadUjTAM,, Smasan, Margfaat. 

Shuh-sha-mih, Chin., Amomum 
xanthoides, 

Shuh-tsiau, Xantho^lon alatum. 

Shuh-yang-ts’inen, Solanum dulca- 
mara. 

Shui-chang-pu, Aoorus calamus. 

Shuk-China, Benq., Smilaz Chin- 
exuis. 

Shu-lah, Wax insect. 

Shumbali, Dukh., Yitex negundo. 

Shumuk, Pers., Bhus ooriam. 

Shunda pana, Malsal., Osryota 
urens. 

Shunez, Hub-sindi, Arab., Nigella 
sativa. 

Shunllt, PBRB.J Fenumreek seed. 

Shuo-wen, Chinese Dictionary by 
Hsu-Shen. 

Shur, Sura, Sar, Hind., Sacoharum 
Sara. 

Shur of Chenab, Juniperus excelsa. 

Shuria mukti, Benq., Helianthua 
annuuB. 

Shurk-aloo, Hind., Pachyrhisus an- 
gulatus. 

Shurlige, Bankimu, Panj., Corylus 
columa. 

Shu - sha - jin, Chin. , Amomum 
xanthoides. 

Shjata puspha. Hind., Aneihum 
sowa. 

Shutbi, Ban haldi, BsNQ., Curcuma 
zedoaria. 

Shutr-murgh, PsBS., Ostrich. 

Shutur-khar, PsRB., Alhagi mauro- 
rum. 

Shu-yu, Ohin., Dioscorea iriphylla. 

ShwaB pha yung, BURM., CuourUta 
maxima. 

Shwet akund, Benq., Oalotropis 
gigantea. 

Shwet-baoh, Benq., Aoorus calamus. 

Shwet-bari^, Sida rhomboidea. 

Shwet-busunda, Acalypha Indies. 

Shwui-sie, Chin., Alisma plantago. 

Shwui-yin, Tan-sha, CHIN., Cinna- 
bar. 

Shyama luta, Benq., Ichnocarpus 
frutesoens. 

Siah-bandar, Hind. See PapipninsB. 

Siah-dana, PSRS., Nigella satiVa. 

Siah-gosh, Hind., Fells caracal 

Siah musli, Curculigo orohloides. 

Siamese. See Bui^ Customs, 1. 
523; Khampti. 

Slang-pi, Chin., Caoutohouo. 

Siang-ss-tsse, Chin., Abrus preca- 
toritts. 

Siau. See Celebes. 

Siau-hwui-hiang, CHIN., Aniseed. 

Sibr, also Sabr, Arab., Aloes. 

Sibundi doli. See Kori. 

Si-oba^-tan, Chin., Areca catechu. 

Sicka, Hind., Hovenia dulcis. 

Sidalam, Tel., Cmypba umbraouU- 
fera. 

Sidda-kL Tib., Cuon ruiUans. 

Sidhi. ^ Cannabis. 

Sidziafi, Mabiak Islands Bhea. 

Siekran, Arab., Pxrb., Hyoaoiamns 
niger. 

Sigapu ihaadanum, Tam., Ptero- 
oarpui 

Siharu, Panj., Boehmaria sa]ld« 
folia. 

Si|, Binq., Euphorbia antiquoram. 

Sum XAKOliL, Fraxinui zaathcxyl- 

gkatj^TW.. 1^ Ptarcpodldfi. 

SIkaya, Ttt., Acacia nmata. 

SIkerwal— BaJimti. 

Tw.., Ptw^^ 

Sfladiiya. See Jalm 
SUaromba, SANim, Cbmim indiea. 
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Silasanam, Sanbk., Inscriptiona on 
stones. See Arcniteoture, 145. 

Silassattu, TsL., Agathotesoherayta. 

Silenus veter, Inuus silenus. 

Sili, Sind., Plotus melanogaster. 

Silk ootton tree, Oochlospermuiin 
goBsypium. 

Silk-worms. See Bombycina. 

SiUarus, Hind. ? Llmiid storax. 

Silpagiri. SeeBijala; KingofKalyani* 

Silundia Gaugetioa, Silond, Bsno. 

SUurolds. See Fishes, 1114. 

Sima. See Divinakion ; Ordeal. 

Sima avisi, Tel., Cassia alata. 

Sln%ohmdaga, Tel., Inga dulcis. 

Sima ippa chettu, Tel., Achras 
sapota. 

Simai-pusini kai, Tam., Cuourbita 
ovifera. 

Sima-kirai, Tam., Colocasia esou- 
lenta. 

Simal, Hind., Bombax Malabarioum. 

Simeon Seth, See Bidpai. 

Simia leonina, Inuns silenus. 

Sim-kokra, Sim-titar, Hind., Wood- 
cock. 

Simorri. SeB Cataract. 

Simugh b’us-shirin. Pees., Dorema 
ammoniacum. 

Sin, orHurki, the 'moon-god of the 
Chaldees. 

Sind. See Feudatory; Hyderabad, 
135 ; Languages. 

Sindia. See Feudatory ; Hindustan, 
80. 

Sindoorum, Tam., Bed lead. 

Singally, Sozilly, Beng., Fish maws. 

Singhara, Beng., Hind., Trapa bi- 
spinosa. 

S^pho— Kampti. 

Sinmwla of Nepal, Cassia lignea. 

Sinhala, Soulptures. 

Sinh-ka-bab, Indus river. 

Sin>lih, Pan-lih, Chin., Chestnuts. 

SiphonacesB, Sea-weeds. 

Siphonanthus Indioa, Clerodendron 
siphonanthus. 

Siphonia elastica. See Caoutchouc. 

Sir Sil, Bharwi, Panj., Imperata 
Aoenlni. 

Sirafi. See Abu Zaid. 

Siragum, Tam., Cumin seed. 

Sira - shengalnir, Tam., Vernouia 
cinerea. 

Sirex gigas, White borer. See Borer. 

Sirguja. Sm Chutia Nagpur ; Oraon. 

Sirnind Canal. See Canals. 

Siriari, Hind., Tiaridium Indicum. 

Sir-i-Kul (Lake). See Oxus. 

Siri manu, Tel., Oonocarpus lati- 
folia. 

Siri-nala. SeePaUi. 

Sirisna, Beng., Aeacia speciosa. 

Sirmur. See Hill States. 

Sirohi, Hindustan, 8L 

Sirru oorrutti-vayr, Tam., Triohos- 
anthes indsa. 

Sirru kalangu, Tam., Pleotranthus 
rngosns. 

Sirru kattali^, Tam., Aloe litoralis. 

Siiru kora, Til., Amarantus oam- 
pestiis. 

Sliru pulaL Tam., Mtom, lanaia. 

Sim -Tullie- kalangu, Tam., Dioi- 
ooMa aooleata. 

ffisan , Sind., Orooodile. 

SinAa-Jin, Orxn., Amomum zanth- 
oides, 

SisOc panu, Malay, Toriolse-aheU. 

I^son ammi. IMabopVweed seed, 

Sissoo of Bombaj, Dalbeigia lati- 
fidia* 

Simbni. See Copridas t Inieois. 
SitaSik Hot SmSng^ lli 

SitaniiSP* See BloodSuokar, 


Sitang — Rivers, Bore. 

Sita^ chettu, Tel., Smilax ovali- 

Sita phal, DiKH., Anona squamosa. 

Sitawar, Sutlej, Asparagus filioinus. 

Sitophilus oryzn. See Izisects ; 
Weevils. 

Siura, Hind., Epiearpus orientalis. 

Siva gyanmut— Hindu, 72. 

Sivun, Shewun, Hind., Gmelina 
arbore^ 

Siwah. See Jupiter Ammon. 

Siwalik. See Fossils; Himalaya; 
Mountains. 

Sjeria samstravadi, Mal., Bar- 
rin^onia acutangula. 

Skanda, Kartikeya. 

Skimmer, Rhyncnops albicoUis. 

Skimmi, Japan, lllioium anisatum. 

Skin, Sakin, Him., Capra sibirica. 

SkodzG, Ladakh, Allium sphero- 
cephalum. 

Sleinanachd of tlie Celts. See 
Divination. _ 

Slevo^ia verticillata, Cioendia Hys- 
Bopifolia. 

Sloth, Lemur gracilis, Lemuridse, 
Mammalia. 

Sloth bear, Ursus labiatus. 

Slug. See Bornella digitate. 

Smew, Mergus albellus. 

Smilax a^ra, Hemidesmus Indicus. 

Smriti, Hind., Law. 

Smut. See Blight. 

Snake bird. See Plotus melano- 
gaster. 

Snake gourd, Bng., Trichosanthes 
anguina. 

Snake-stick, Staphyleea emodi. 

Snake -wood tree, Strychnos nux 
vomica. 

Snakes, Reptiles, Serpent. 

Snat’hfdca varattam. See Hindu, 
67. 

Snipe. See Gallinago ; Scolopaoidae. 

Snow cock, Tetracgallus Himalay- 
ensis. 

Snow leopard, Felis uncia. 

Snow partridge, sp. of Lerwa. 

Snow pheasant. See Phasianidae; 
Pheasant. 

Soap acacia, Acacia rugata. 

Soap-nut tree, Sapindus detergens. 

Soap-stone. Steatite. 

Soares de Alberwis. See Portugal. 

Sochul, Hind., Bit-laban. 

Soda. See Cutoh; Deserts, 920; 


put; Reh. 
iryan, 176 ; Hun. 


Pramara ; Rajput ; Reh. 

Sogdiana. See Aryan, 176 ; Hun. 

Sohag canal. See Canals. 

Sohag^ Hind., Borax. 

Sohanjana, Beng., Moringa ptery- 
gosperzna. 

Sohm, a Bedouin tribe. 

Sohun, Guganbher, HiND.,£upodotiB 
Edwardni 

Soils of India. See Husbandry, 127. 

Sokapan. See Borneo, 419. 

Solar dynasty. See Lunar Dynasty; 
Sun ; Rajput ; Sun-worship. 

Solara, Panj., OymbOpogon utniger. 

So-lo-tsae, OHlN.,AESsoulns Ohinensis. 

Som, Soma, Hind., Saroostemma. 

Soma-lata, Brahznu, Sanbk., Ruta 
graveolens. 

Somavalli Jewanti, Til., Tinospora 
oordtfi^ 

Somendilla, Singh., Berrya ammo- 
nlUa. 


See Aruhiteotore, 146; 
Sona-pat, Bing., Cassia dbngata. 
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Sonari. See Bhilsa. 

Sondali, Sonalu, Beng., Catharto- 
carpus fistula. 

Sone. See Coal, 752 ; Suvama. 
Sonf, Hind., Foeniculum vulgare. 
Sonnerat. See Botany. 

Sonth (diw ginger), Malay, Zingiber 
offidnafe. 

Soolie. See Bread. 

Sook China, Beng. ..China root. 
Sootash, Tubk, Jade. 

Sophir. See Ophir. 

Sophytes, See Bactria, 22L 
Sorakaia, Tel., Lagenaiia vulguds. 
Soramandalam. See Aroot ; Chola* 
So^ ^ji-gadur, Tel., Golunda 

Sorrel, Oxalidaoeae. 

Sorupenka, Tel., Cuttle-fish bone. 
Sosan, ELend., Ira florentina. 

Soter megas. See Bactria, 223. 
Sounds, Swim, Eng., Isinglass. 
Sourah. Burud Customs, i. 521. 
Sour-Bop, Anona murioata. 

Sou-sou, Hind., Platanista Gan- 
getica. 

Soussi. See Bodice, 403. 

South Seachestnut, Inocarpusedulis. 
Southern India. See Hill Tracts. 
Sowa, Sui-chuka, Hind., Anethum 
graveolens. 

Soya, Hind., Anethum sowa. 
Soy-bean, Sojahispida. 

Sosili, Guj., Hind., Fish maws. 
Spala^hzai, N.W. Him., Fagonia 
crenca. 

Spalyrius. See Bactria, 223. 
Spanish Indies. See Philippine. 
Sparrow-hawk, Accipiter msus and 
A. virgatuB, Kestrel. 

Sparrows, sp. of the Passerinse. 
Spathodea Indioa, Bignonia Indica. 
Spear grass, Eng., Chrysopogon aci- 
cularis. 

Spectre insects. See Phasma. 
Bpelane, Tr.-1ndU8, Peganum bar- 
mala. 

Sperm whales. See Cetacea ; 
Ivoiy; Whales. 

Sphenophorus planipennis, Weevils. 
, Sphserocoocus lichenoides. See Sea- 
weeds. 

SphflBTosacme rohituka, Amoora 
rohituka. 

Sphegide. See Insects ; Wasp. 
Sphyrmnse. See Fishes, 1118. 

Spice Islands, See Archipelago, 135. 
Spider crab, Haliotis gigantea of 
Japan. 

Spider hunters, Arachnothera, ftp* 
Spider worts, Commelynaoese. 
Spiders. See Galeodes. 

Spilornis. See Eagle. 

Spindle trees, Qelastraeeis. 

Sping, Gorwa of Sutlej, Amndinaria 
faloata. 

Spinifex squarrosus. Sand-binding 
plants. 

Spin Tarin. See Afghanistan. 

Spirit -worship. Bee Central Pro- 
vinces. 

Spirits. See Demon ; ^hceta. 
Spondias elliptioa, Buchanania Uti- 
folia. 

' Sponge* See Venus fiower-beshet ; 
Zoophyte. 

Ip^^bill, PL^iiea leuoocodia. 
Spotted deer. Axis maeulatus. 

Sigmtj, poismums. See diQildm# 

Spunk. See Amadou. 

Spur fowl, M. of Qallus, GaUnper- 
diz. See Fhaidanidis. 

Spurge, Buphoihia lathyiis. 
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Spur 2 e-oliT«» Dftphne mezereum. 
Sqtialttf f oJigenB. See Fishes ; Phos- 
phorescence. 

Squids. See GaJamaries; Cuttle- 


S^rrels, sp. of the Sduridn^ genera 
Sdurus, PteroniTs, Soiuropterus. 
Srad*ha. See Bnut; Hindus, 69; 
Preta. 

Sri kaya, Malay, Anona squamosa. 
Sri mali pattan. See Oswal. 
Srinaggar. See Cashmere. 

Sringa takamu, Tsl., Trapa bispi- 
noia. 

Sringeri. See Adwaita. 

Sripada. See Hindus, 65. 

Sri phal, Beno., iSgle matmelos. 
Sri-p’haia. See Phallus. 

Srirangam. See Cauvery. 

Sri iaiam, Tel., Corypha taliera. 
Sri-YaishnaTa. Seo Siva; Vii-a 
Saiva. 

Sri Yeo, the holy spirit. See Arka 
Bandhu. 

Srol, Sawali, Silein, Kano., Alnus 
nitida. 

Staff tree, Oelastrus paniculatus. 
Stag. See Cervus ; Mammalia. 
Sta&dhrds, Ox-tail. 

Star-anise, Illicium anisatum. 
Star-apple, Chrysophyllom Rox- 
burgM. 

Star-fish. See Phosphorescence. 
Star-stones. See Precious Stones. 
Starga of liadakh, Ji^lans regia. 
Starling. See Stumidad. 

Stasanor. See Bactria, 221. 

Stawin, Mahb., Alstonia scholaris. 
Steno. See Cetacea ; Delphinidae. 
Stenops Javanicus, Nycticebus tar- 


digradus. 
SieTmanus of 
Oritse. 


Byzantium. 


Stereospennum chelonoides, Bigno- 
nia chelonoides. 

Steris aquatica, Hydrolea Zeylanica. 

St’hamba. See Architecture, 143. 

Sth’nanaro, Tam., Tel. See Ab- 
hyangana ; Ablution ; Bathing. 

Stilago bunias, Antidesma bonias. 

Stomatapodes. See Crustacea. 

Stonechat, sp. of Saxicola, 

Storax, Liquidambar, Rose maloes. 

Starks, sp. of Cioonia, Mycteria, and 
Leptoptilos. 

Strachia geometrica. See Coffee 
Planting, 773. 

Strsemia tetrandra, Cadaba Indica. 

Stratiotes alismoides, Hydrocharis 
cellulosa, Ottelia alismoides* 

Strato. Seo Bactria, 222. 

Stravadium rubrum, Barriugtonia 
acutangula. 

StreptMngma vixidiflorQni,£birpulIia 

StroMlanthus. See Dyes. 

Stiomatetts, See Fishes, 1116. 

Stump. See Coffee Planting, 776. 

Stylaathus Thwiiisii, Podadenia 

aapida.^ 

Styloeeros muutjae. See Cervidss. 

Sfylocoryne Webera^ Webera corym- 


Stylodiscus MfoUatus, Bischoffla 
4avaiiica» Andradme t^oliata. 

Styx of the H^duf, the Baitaraui 
river of Orissa* See Bridge. 

Su*^qe^ 

Shari See Bendkar. 

Subi’li44midb| PgBfti, Dawn* 

Subhramanya. See Skanda. 
Sttbunreka. See Cataiaeti ; Sim]* 1 
WaterfaQ. 

Suebil^hahdf Chihah Cfichoriam 
istybiii. 


Sucking-fish, Echenois remora. 

Sudab, Arab., Buta graveolcns. 

Sutlab, Hind., Euphorbia lathyris. 

Sudan. See Kashmir. 

Sudi. See Panehanga. 

Sues Canal. See Commerce, 789. 

Suganda pala, Tel., Homidesmus 
IndicuB. 

Sugoria, Hind., Hog-deer. 

Suhi gandhal, Panj., Boucerosia 
edulis. 

Suh-muh, Chin., Cfie8alpinlas.appAn. 

Su-hoh-hiang, Chin., Storax, Rose 
maloes. 

Sahu, Lepch., Inuus rhesus. 

Suhu-tum, Lkpch., Cuon rutilans. 

Suii, Japan, Cryptomeria. 

Sukan kire, Tam., Rumex acetosa. 

Suk-chain, Panj., Pongamia glabra. 

Sukh dursun, Beng., Crinum Asia- 
ticum. 

Sukkur. See Bakkar. 

Suknam, Sunnam, Lepch., Ailurus 
fulgens. 

Sukun, Kluwi, Malay, Artocarpus 
integrifolius. 

Sulaiman. See Abu Zaid. 

Sulpba, Beng., Ancthum sowa. 

Sultan Sarwar. See Muhammadan- 
ism. 

Sum, Jhelum, Fraxinus fioribunda. 

Sum, Panj., Bombax Malabaricuin. 

Sumaioba. See Deserts, 020. 

Sumandar sob. Hind., Letsomia 
nervosa. 

Sumbul, Arab, Hind., Nardostaebys 
jatamansi. 

Sumbulpur. See Cbutia Nagpur; 
Sirmija. 

Sum bun, Jav., Blumea balsamifera. 

Summers. See Begum Samroo. 

Sumra. Sec Deserts, 920 ; Pramara. 

Sumsan or Smasan, Hindu Crema- 
tion Place. See Chiwana. 

Snm-ul-Far, Shuk, Arab., Arsenic. 

Sun birds. Honey-suckers, sp. of the 
family Nectarinidge. 

Suna, Arab., CaSsia lanceolata. 

Sunbul, Arab., Spikenard. 

Sunday-kai, Tam., Solanum pubes- 
cens. 

Sandi, Beng., Nympbaea stellata. 

Sundip channel. See Bore. 

Sundn, Beng., Heritiera minor. 

Sundur, Hind., Minium, Red lead. 

Sundur. See Hindustan, 81. 

Sung-obi, Chin., Resins. 

Sungei XTjong. See Malay Peninsula. 

Sung-yun. See Parasbawara. 

Sunker ohil, Beng., Haliastur Indus. 

Sunkeswaram, Tel., Poinciana elata. 

Sunkjiri, Sunkjeeru, Hind., Soap- 
stone. 

Sunnam, Lepch., Ailurus fulgens. 

Sunni sect. SeeKhalifah; Muham- 
madanism. 

Snnnu, Tsuxmu, Kanora, Amygda- 
luiPersica, 

Sunnu, Ravi, Fraxinus fioribunda. 

Sun-worship. See Adonai; Sutra- 
pada. 

Supari, BOtRD., Areca catechu. 

Suphura ktunra, Beng., Cncurbita 
maxima* 

Sura. SeeKoL 

Surabhl See Cow ; Kama Dhenn. 

SuraJ khand. See Oonfervss; Hot 
Springs, 113. 

Sura] mul^ Hind., Heliaathiis 
annuus. f 

Surbo jnya^ Oannir Indies. 

Suri-kaada, lypheniom orix* 
tsnae. 

Surkfahvaaoelm, Bm., OrRptophyL 
lumhSrSSi. ' 
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Surma, Dokh., Per 8«, Sulphuret 
of antimoiw. 

Surri mara, Singh., Albixda odora- 
tissima. 

Sur-sinjli, JhelOU, Crataegua oxya- 
cantba. 

Surun, Mahr., Hind., Coloosoia 
esoulenta. 

Surwala, Hind., Chrysopogon aci- 
cularis. 

Suryakanti chettu, Tel., lonidlum 
suffruticosum. 

Surya-kund— Tapta-kund. 

Suryavansa. See Orissa; Solar Race. 

Susa in Kbuzistan. See Choaspes. 

Susa, Susfik, Sishuk, Hind., Plata- 
nista Gangetica, Cetacea. 

Susanjird. See Carpets. 

Susi. See Cloths. 

Susni-shak, Beng., Marsilea quadri- 
folia. 

Susub, Jav., Bird nests. 

Suta mull, Beng., Sanbk., Aspar.^- 
gus racemosus. 

Sutasb, Turk. Seo Yuh. 

Sutjira,Agareb, Hind., Aebyranthes 
nspera. 

Sutlej. See Boats ; Canal ; Him- 
alaya ; Hot Springs, 111. 

Sutrunjiya. See Architecture, 145. 

Suvarna Bhumi. See ( Jhrysc, 

Sbvarnuka, Sansk., Cathartocaiims 
fistula. 

Swala, Japan, Holotburia. 

Swallow wort, Calotropis gigantca. 

Swallows. See Hinmclinidse. 

Swami> deer, Rucervus Duvaucelli. 

Swarga, Hindu, 06, 07 ; Indra-Loka, 

Swastika. See Cross. 

Swayamvara. Sec Adbtgacbhod. At 
the tournament (Swayamvara) of 
Draupadi, slic w.as won by Arjuna, 
and became the wife of tbo five 
brothers, who arranged that she 
should stay two days alternately 
with each, the master of the house 
alone entering it during that time. 
But Arjuna accidental^ broke tbo 
lule, for, hearing an alarm of rob- 
bery, ho rushed into Dhritarashtra’s 
house to rescue the arms, whilst 
Draupadi, was present, and de- 
parted into exile. 

Sweet bey. Laurel. 

Sweet fiag, Acorus calamus. 

Sweet potato. Batatas edulis. 

Sweet-ruth,ENQ., Andropogonschoe- 
nantlius. 

Sweet sop, Anona squamosa. 

Swertia angustifolia, Ophelia angus- 
tifolia. 

Swertia oheyrata, Agathotea cher- 
ayte. 

Swetamhara. See Jain. 
Swieteniachickraesa» Chickrassla ta- 
bttlazis. 

Swietenia chloroxylon, Chloroxylon 
Swietenia. 

Swietenia febrifuga, Soymida febri* 
fuga. 

Swii^ i!p. of the Cypsalinse. 

Swim. See Air-Uaddera ; Slab 
Hawa; lainglaaa. 

Sword. See Armour, 162. i 
Sword bean, Oanavalia gladiata ; 
Wild do., a viroaa. 

Sword -fiah, Hiatiophorua. See 
Fiahea. 


Syama^ SeeOetbeim; Yama. 
Syamali, Te%. Helietarea iaotNk 
Syeee. SeeCbina* 

Sykea, See Blrdl, 367* 

Sylvia pbBamdb, Phllmnela 
dfddiHi. 

OUi. 
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BcngalonalR. See Ttirdi ; 

Syr Daiya. Soo Control Aaio, 010. 
Byrin. Groeco. 

Syringo x>1antf . See rhilo<lolphaceiie. 
Syntium Indraiii, Devil bird. 
Byaygium . jambolanum, Eugenia 
jambolnna. 

Sa, Tia, Chin., Dioapyroa koki. 
Siu-Tartoni. Sco Hun. 


T 


Taao, also Tag, Benq., Hind., Cro- 
talaHa junoca. 

Taalcb, Auab., Fox. 

Taam, Anon., Food. 

Tabalbar, Hinix, n brass bowl. 

Taban, also Niato, AlALAY,tho Giitta- 
nercha tree, Isonanrlra guttn. 

Taba-neboo, Beno., Hinjx, Citrus 
acida, C. borgainia (a variety). 

Tabar, Htnii., jJattlc-axo. 

Tab^hiri rang, Hind., Palo yellow, 
with tone of blue. 

Tabasi, Tkl., Cavnllium iircna. 

Tabati, Tel., Mallea Hothii. 

Taberniumontana densiHora, Ophi- 
oxylon densiflorum. 

Tabi, hi A LAY, Popper, Long pcx^iicj. 

Tabia, Bali, Cayenne pepiier. 

Tobkihurtal, Hind., Hurtal. 

Taboo. Soo Chank. 

Tacca liker, Malay, Tacca pinna- 
tinUa. 

Toohash, Heh., Badger. 

Ta cheng, or Mahay ana. Sco Tibet. 

Taefaxudogbo, Cochin-Chin., Acorus 
calamus, Sweot flag. 

Tachyiiotcs oquila. Frigate bird. 

TnchyroH zarinda, of Celebes, n rare 
butterfly with cinnabar red wings, 

Tada ohottu, Tkl., Grewia tilirc- 
foUa. 

Tadagunni, Can., Dolichos catjang. 

Tndala, Singh., Colocaeia antique- 
mm. 


Taddi maram, Tam., Pterospermum 
tuberiflomm. 

Ttdhal. Sco Cannabis satiVa. 

Tadi ohottu, Tkl., Terminalia bcl- 
lorioo. 

Tadmor, Arad. See Baalbcc; Pal- 
myra. 

Tadpole, Pha-laung. 

Tadrolu. Hind., Curiaria Ncpalcnsis, 
also BarloHa oristata. 

To^i, HlNix, Uhamnus tmiquirous, 
also 11. virgatus. 

Toembilc, Sinoh., Cocos iiuoifcra. 
Taemuni, See Iranian Kaccs. 
Taemnri. See Iranian Iloces. 

Tafta, a kind of silk cloth. 
Tk-fung-tJso, Chin., Gynocordia o<lo- 
rata. 

Tagabatoy, a tribe in Mindanao. 
Tttgada, Tkli., Bignonia ohelonoides. 
Tega^ iunga, Tkl, , Cyponis dubius. 
Tiiwn« See Atohipelago, 138; llooo ; 

Tsgai^^Ai^L., Tam., Caesia toin. 
Ti^ra, BeePaitan. 
jwruii, Tam., Tkl.. Tin. 

1^, MorintU iiiiotona. 
Xagaray, Tam., Cassia torn. 
TutelMk BeaD^. 

Xajggikr, Hx^. Valeriana Hardwiokii 
V, WalliohiL 
SeeFeros, 

TWimi. See Kaftr. , 

Hinu, Oalotropis proeem. 
T^tho, fibNB*, Piita^ Atlantica, 
aW Oeltis OitiioaskMiand C\ Noi>aL 


Taghun or Talqmn, Pushtu, Coltis 
(^aucAsica, Nettlo tree. 

Togor. See Brahmans, 431. 

Tag-pn, Bhot., Bircli, Botula bhoj- 
]>utra. 

Tagii-muda, Tkl., Gmclina arborca. 

Ta-hat, Burm., Tectona ternifolia. 

Tahir-hay of Himalaya, Foils par- 
dus. 

Tahtah, IltNix, Pkhh., the Tartar. 

Ta-hwai hiang, OlliN., Star-aniso. 

Ta-hwang, Chin., Khubarb. ; 

Taiagri nureu, Mal., Diosoorea tri- 
phylla. 

Taibcmbaga, Malay, Acetato of 
copper. 

Tai-cho-slmh, Chin., Haematite. 

Tai Ho. See Fo Hi. 

Tailor bird, Orthotoinus longicauda 
an<l O. coroilatiis. 

Tajjik. See Afghanistan, ; Central 
Asia ; Irani.au Races ; Parsivan. 

Tiij-i-KIuirus, Hind., Cclosia cris- 
ta ta. 

Taj Mahal. Sco Sculpture ; Shah 
Jahaii. 

Tiik or Takshak, Paitan, Sac.a>, Indo- 
Scytlii. 

Taka-ji-ka kuiul. Sco Dhanwnn- 
tari. 

Tnkali pallam, Tam., Physalis angu- 
laia. 

Taka pana, Hind., Piatia stratiotis. 

Taker, Sutlicj, Capimris spinosa. 

Takhallus, Arad., any literary 
title. 

! Takht-i-Bahi. See Cave Temples, 

* (511. 

Tak-i-IChcsra. Soo IChusru. 

Takiya, Hind., Pillow, a fakir^s resi- 
dence. 

Takka. Sco .Tartikka. 

Takkali pandu, Tbl., Physalis angu- 
lata. 

Takkavi, Arab. Sec Khirnj. 

Ta-kung, Chin., Lcvisticum. 

Takiiri kulay, Hind., Dolichos pilo- 

BUS. 

Tal, Cho, T’so, Bhot, Lakes. 

Tal, Tar, Hind., Palmyra tree ; Bor- 
assus llabclUforniis. 

Tala gnss, SiNuil., Corypha umbra- 
culifcra. 

Talapoin, or Kalian. See Monk. 

Talashrubc, Tam., Aiistolocbia In- 
dica. 

Tal-gach’h, Brno., Bomssus flabclli- 
formis. 

Tali, Bkno., Corypha umbraculifcra. 

Tali, Panj., Daibcrgia sissoo. 

Talia mankena, Tkl., tirena lobata. 

Talien-noe, Burm., Gynocardia odo- 
rata. 

Taliera data, Corypha data. 

Talipat, SiNOH., (Torypha taliera. 

Tali rami, Benq., Malay, China 

Tnli^natri, Tam., Tkl., Flocouriia 
oataphracta. 

Talla-goya, SiNOH., Iguana. 

Talla-malia, Sinoh., Halioore du- 

Tallasf Jav., Colocosia csculcnta. 

TalmakaniH Ikshura, HiND.i Astcr- 
acantha longifolia. 

Talpur family. See Kalhora ; Lagh- 
aH ; Sind. 

Taludala, Tam., Clcrodondron plilo- 
moidcs. 

Talnra, Tam., Vatica laccifera. 

Ta-ma, Ho-ma, Chin., Corchorus 
capsularis. , , 

Tamalaimku, Tkl., Piper bctlo. 

Tamalnatra, SaNsk., Cmnamomurn 
nitidum. 


Tamana, Tahiti, Cabiphylluin ino- 
phyllnm. 

Tamara, Tam., Tel., Nclumbium 
spcciosum. 

Tamara- tonga, Malkal., Averrhoa 
carambola. 

Tamartam maram, Tam., Averrhoa 
carambola. 

Ta-ma-yok, Burm., Koiideletia tinc- 
toria. 


Tambatankai, Tam., Lnbhib cultra- 
tuin. 

Tambra, Hind., Garnet. 

Tambraparni river, i. 50(5. 

Tambul, Arab., Betel leaf. 

Tambut, Mahr., Hocomlia montaiia. 

Tamidelu, Tkl., Klcusine coracaiia. 

Tamil. Sec Literature. 

Tainma kaia,TEL. , Lablab cultratiim. 

Tammuz. See Sun-worship. 

I’am • poo - ni, Malay, Artocarpus 
cchinatus. 

Tamr, Nukhal, A rati., l^hienix 
dnctylifora. 

Tamravalli, Tam., Rubia cordifoliii. 

Tamrooj, Can., Mahr., Eircoden- 
droll lioxburghii. 

'J’amuli, Beng., Curculigo orchioides. 

Tanaku maram, Tam., Cochlospov- 
niuni gossypiiim. 

Tana l*apiia — New Guinea. 

Tandai, 0. of Pan jab, Albizzia.odorn- 
tissima. 

Tandai ekoti, Malkal., Crotalaria 
rciusa. 

Tandi maram, Tam., Terminalia 
bcllerica. 

Tanduka, Sankk., Diospyros tomon- 
tosa. 

Tnndul.a, an ordeal. Sco Divina* 
tion ; Ordeal, 

Tangarisc kura, Tkl., Cassia, sp. 

Tnngayrec, CJaN., Cassia auviculata. 

Tang-chan. Sco Eagre. 

Tangedii clicttu, Ticl., Cassia ami- 
culata, Inga xyloenrpa. 

Tanggilin, Malay, Pangolin. 

Tanghai? Tangala, Malay, A^glc 
marmolos. 

Tang-hwang, Chin., Gamboge. 

Tang'kwci, Chin., Lcvisticum. 

Tangles -Laminaria. 

Tang-li, Chin., Grewia vestita, Ser- 
pent-worship. 

Tangun. Horse, 10.5. 

Tang-yu, Chin., Wood oiL 

Tan-Gyur. See Kah-Gyur. 

Tan-hiang, Tan-muh, Chin., Sandal- 
wood. 

Tani kaia maram, Tam., Terminalia 
bcllerica. 

Tan-mohr, Mahr., Bustard. 

Tannir-vittang kelaogii, Tam., As- 
paragus adscendens. 

Tan-pu-lo, Chin., Citrus bergamia. 

Tantepu ohottu, Tkl., Cassia toD-i. 

Tan tie den, Burm., Kottlcra tinc- 


toria. 

^a-nyen, Tan yew, BuRM., Inga 
bigemina. 

?an-yong. Sec Borneo, 410. 
'aphozoinw. Soo Cheiroptera. 

'apio, Hind., Cratreva nurvala, 
Koxburgliii, Garlic i>car. 

'apioca plant, Manihot utilissiina. 
'appa of Tongataboo, doth made 
from the paper mulberry troo. 
lanpoto, Tel., Asystasia Coi-oman- 
doliatin. , 

'apta Masha, an ordeal. See Divi- 
nation.- , , 

'aqwim-ul-Baladan. Seo Abulfada. 
'ara, wife of VrUiaspati. 

■am, Taliera, Tarlat,HKNa., Corypha 
taliera. 
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Tmkxal Khol. Boe Afghanistan. 

Tmoatha. Bee Taxitirtha. 

1Wang-dHng» AIalay, Ant-eater. 

Tarantnia, Lycosa Bingoriensis. 

Ittfas, Hind., Hymna striata. 

Tathagtai. See lli. 

Tarbosah, Tarbuz, riCBH., Oitrullus 
cucurbita. 

Tarikh-i-liashidi, by Hydor Mirza. 

Taiim* See Central Asia ; Kivers. 

Tar ka jhar, Hind., Borassns flabch 
Uformis. 

Taroy Kopeh of B. Seas, Oolocasia 
aatiquonim. 

Taroch. See Hill States. 

Tarpan horse. Seo Horse, 100. 

Tarragon, Artemisia clraounculuR. 

Tarsee pnal, MAHn., Chrysophyllum 
Roxbnrghii. 

Tarshisb. Seo Povindah. 

Tartiha, Tr.-Indub, Artemisia. 

Taning, Tning, Malay, Brinjiil, 
Egg plant. 

Tarwa, Chuk., Hippophao salici- 
folia. 

Tarwai, Tirwi, Hind., Ipomoea tur< 
pethum. 

Tarwar, Hind., Cassia aurioulata. 

Tasadu^ Arab., Sacrifice. 

Tasbih, Masbaba, Arab., Rosaries. 

Tashkurgan. Seo Afghanistan, 31 ; 
Khulm. 

Tassar. See Bombyces ; Cloths. 

Tasu, Tel., a Hindu hour. 

Tau, Turk., Horso-tail. 

Tau, Hind., Gritlea tomentosa. 

T*au, Ping-t’-au, Chin., Peach. 

Tau bai, HURM.j^Dolichos pilosus. 

Tau-fu, Chin., Pulse, Curd. 

Taa-k*au, Chin., Amomum globo- 
sum. 

Taun^ni, Mai^at, Artocarpus 
eolunata. 

Taura, Hind., Machilus odoraiis- 
simus, Pennisetum oenchroides. 

Taus, a musical instrument. 

Tatis Abu Abd-ur>Bahman. Seo 
Sud. 

Tau-sa-lat, BuRii., Justicia eobolium. 

Tava kara^ Tav., Mellivora Indioa. 

Tavaku, Tau., Coohlospermum gos- 
sypium. 

Tavatiki, Tel., Schmiedelia serrata. 

Taviti’Cbettu, Tel., Caralluma ad- 
soendens. 

Tavoy potato, Dioscorea fasoioulata. 

TawM, or ciroumambulatlon of the 
Kaba at Mecca; must never be 
performed at the tomb of Ma- 
nomed. See Tayf ; Tuaf. 

Tawah, Hind., a girdle, a flat 
round baking plate of iron. 

Tawai of Tb. -Indus, Pragaria vesca. 

Tawar or Tor*, Hind., the elephant 
creeper, Bauhinia raeemosa. 

Tawi, Bind., Gtislea tomentosa. 

Tawik Arab., Charms. 

Taw-ihouk, Buru., Ximonia camosa. 

Tkw-the-din-bin, Buru., Bidnus 

^Qooeus. 

Tkxila. SeeJarUkka. 

Tmeue. See Coniferte. 

Tay, Buru., Ebony, Diospyroc ebe- 

QiQflft#' 

Teyaea taysee, Hiua, a Muham- 
madan domestio ceremony. 

Tay-lak-yeuk, Buru., Sulphuret of 
Mtimony. 

Tkyl^kodbmioo, Tiaridium Indinim. 
Tayntt, Tau., Oocoanut ptdm. 

Tay tii6e,BuBU., Diecnma kfdd. 

Tahoala, Indigofera iine- 

Tasak isun. Hind., Rhododendron 
anthropogOB. 


Tasceo<, or Taboot, ibo rc)>rc8onta* 
tion of the tomb of Hasan and 
Husnin ; Tnzoca kbann, the hoitsc 
of mourning, or Ashoor khana. 

lb. seen ban, Burm., Bolhophyllum 
sunipia. 

Toherkess. Seo Kabarda. 

Tehitroa paradisi, Paradise fly- 
catcher. 

Tchou • ma, Chin., China grass, 
Rhea. 

Tea. Sec Pahm j Hla-pet. 

Tea tree of Siberia, Caragana arbor- 
escens. 

Toal, sp. of Dendrorygna, Quor- 
micdula. 

Tebu gass, Singh., Costus 8j[>cciosus. 

Tccoma undulata, BigAonia undu- 
lata. 

Teddoo maram, Tam., Pterosper- 
mum suborifolium. 

Tee. Seo Cave Temples, 610. 

Teea-dunda, Tkl., Bryonia umbel - 
lata. 

Teemboorni, Tcemroo, Mahr., Dios- 
pyros montnna. 

Teestt, Hind. ? Dbak flowers, flowers 
of Butca frondosa. 

Tec-tee, Tay-tcc, BuRM., Diospyros 
kakt. 

Tegada, Tel., Ijiomoea turnethum. 

Tegh Bahadur. Sec Nanak. 

Tcnr, Hind., Wild goat, Hemifcra- 
gns jemloicus, H. hylocrius. 

Tcila, Hind., Kibes grossularia. 

Tein hyp-so, BuRM., Arsenic. 

Tein ngyet, Burm., Ccesalpinia 
sappan. 

Tej-pat, Beng., Cinnamomum niti- 
dum. 

Tekoda-jutec, Beno., Monetia totra- 
cantha. 

Tekata-shij, Bkng., Euphorbia anti- 
nuonim. 

Tekka, BfALKAL., Singh., Teotona 
grandis. 

Tekkali, Tilaka, Tkl., Clcrodendron 
pblomoides. 

Telcki. See Turkoman ; Yamut. 

Telae, Malay, Abrus procatorius. 

Tela-kuoha, Beng., Coooinoa Indica. 

Tel el Amama. See Tbya. 

Teleostei. Fiehes, 1108. 

Telephori, Scarlet beetles. See In- 
sects. 

Telia maina, Hind., Sturnua vul- 
saris. 

Telinga potato, Eng., Amorpho- 
phimus oampanulatuB. 

Telini, Hind., Mylabris Cichorii. 

TeUcatcha, Hind., Bryonia grandis. 

Tel koduku, Tau., Tii^idium Indi- 
oum. 

Telia ohikur-kaia, Tel., Lablab oul- 
tratum. 

Telln-giniya diettu, Tel., Alhagi 
maurorum. 

Tella-goda, Tel., Diospyros sylvatioa. 

Tella-gomoodoo, Tsu, Antidesma 
diandrum. 

Tella-juvi, Tel., Ehretia bnxifoKa. 

Telia manga, Tel., Gardenia luoida. 

Telia motukui TsL, Dalbergia Ooj- 
iainensis. 

Telia neredu'ohetttt, Tkl., Cono- 
carnus latifolla. 

Telia paohebari, Tel., Dalbergia 
panioulata* 

Telia poonkee, Tpm., Givottia rot- 
ileriiormls. 

Telia aopara, Tel., Albhuda elata. 

Telia sugandhi Tkl., Hend* 
desmus Indieui, 

Telia tumma, Tel., Acacia leuco- 
phbea. 


Tclli, Tam., Anabas scandons. 

Tellu kalln, Tam., Bosoar. 

Tclmi, Singh., Bassia longifolin. 

Telniir mudul, Beng., Ourcullgo 
orchioidcs. 

Tol-potc, LkpohA, Bnssia butyraern. 

Telsu, Tel., iicneia ofioraiissima. 

Telugii. Seo Drnvidinn. 

Tcl-yelka of Yniiadi, Gcrbillus Iiidi- 
cus. 

Temples. See Orissa. 

Tenasscrim. See Coal, 754; Htd. 
Springs, 114. 

Tciicrium. See Tiryn<i Faroes. 

Tendu, also Tendua, HlNl>., Ebony, 
DiosjyroB obciium, D, lanccolntn, 
niul D. melaiioxylon. 

Tendwa, Hind., Folis pardus, Pnii- 
thcr. 

Tonga, Tam., Cocos nucifera, Cocoa- 
nut. 

Tengji, TeF;., Cordia sebestena. 

Tcngtalc, Tam. , Tkl. , Right - hand 
castcB. 

Tengi Saulck. See Elymais. 

Tengri Nor Lake. See Lake. 

Tciumbcr. See Archiptdngo, 85, 

Tenkaia, Tel. , Cocos nncirora. 

Ten mazliocii, Tam., Bces-wax. 

Tcnna, Maleal., Setaria Italica, 
JPanicum Italioum. 

Tennu, Malacca, Tapinis Malay- 
anns. 

Tcnniia, Mahu., Dalbergia Oojjnin- 
ensis. 

Ten -roc or Tend-rec, Centetos 
itligor. 

Tenthredo. See Insects. 

Tcora. Beng., Lathyrus sativus. 

Teorali, Oil of Brassica oruoastrnm 
seed. 

Teqri, Dud kalmi, Brno., Ipomcea 
tur]iothum. 

Tepuriya, Bkng., Physalis Peru- 
viana. 

Terai tree-cat. See Viverridre. 

Teram, Malay, Oyster. 

Terek Pass, 7077 feet. See Cau- 
casus, i. 600. 

Terminalia arjuna, Pontaptora 
arjuna. 

Termites, White ants. 

Terns, sp. of Sternula, Tlialassons, 
Onychoprion, Sulochelidon, Golo- 
cholidon, Hydrocbelidon, Secna, 
Sterna. 

Terra Japonica, Gambier. 

Terrapens. See Reptiles ; Tortoise. 

Tesin-apho-ta-roup, Burm., Smilax 
Chinensis. 

Tesoo l4ima. See Bhutan. 

TestudinidBB. See Chelonia; Tor- 
toise. 

Tctrogonotbeca Abyssinioa, Ouls- 
otia oleifenu 

Tetraogallus. See Pheasant. 

Tetrodon hispidus. Seo KUama 
Kura. 

Tettan kotte maram, Tam., Btryeh- 
nos potatorum. 

Tevangar, Tau. See Lemuridie; 
Loris giaoilis. 

Tewari. See Brahmans, 431. 

Tewas, Hind.^ Ougeinia dalber* 
gioides. 

Teabul, Hind., Xanthoxylon hostile. 

Thab, Hind., Erythrina arbms- 
oens, also Hymenodyetion ex- 
oelsum. 

Thabambu, Tavot, Anaeurdium 
oocidentale. 

Tha-b*hot-kha, Burnt, Triehosan- 
thes oucumeiina. 

Tha-boo-kyee, BURlt, Miliuia velu- 
tina. 
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Thii-bwat-nlift*wai» Burm., Luflfa 
ffBtida. 

Tha>byai, BuRM..AcmoDalcptantha j 
Tha - byio • pouk, Acmona Zey- 
lanica. 

Tha-byoh gab, Burbi., Bugcnia 
caryophylUfolla. 

Tha-byoo, DiUciiia spcoiosa. 

Tha-dee-wai BURBf., Groton poly- 
andrum. 

Thadaal, Buiale, Can., Growia 
tiliffifolia. 

Thain, Tam., Torminalia bollcrico, 

• Myrobalans* 

Thaf-pin yu. Bac Pagan. 

Thai race, Sco Khampti. 

Tha-kh'wa, Burbi., Cunumis iitilis* 
Bimua. 

Tha-khwahmwre, Burm., Cvicumis 
melo. 

Thakola, Kathogli, Beam, AflcHa 
Berrata. 

Tha>koop-poo, Burm., Bfcoroospor- 
mum chelonoidoB. 

Thakur. Sco Kashmir. 

Thakuri • kulay, Benq., Doliclioa 
pilosuB. 

Tba-lai, BuRBf., Punioa granatum. 

Thall. Sco Kuram District.- 

Thal'padmo, Brno., Hibiscus muta- 
bUiS. 

Thama>jam-wai-zekc, Burm., PUbro- 
Bpermum aceroides. 

Thama-khai<ok, BuitBi., Abutilon 
Indicum. 

Thambagaro, Tabi., Vaticn tum- 
buggaia. 

Thambntiii, Tam., Canavalia gladi- 
ata. 

Tha-min, Burbc., Kusa dimorpha. 

Than or Thant, Hind, of the 
Ohenab district and Lahoul, 
Juglans regia. Walnut. 

Thanari, Hind., Staphylea omodi. 

Tha*nat, Burm., Oordia myxa. 

Tha-nat-klia, Burm., Murray a 

exotica. 

Tha*nat-tau. Burm., Garcinla cUip- 
tioa. Gamnoge tree. 

Than>oa’ya,BURBr., Citrus bergamia. 

Thanc^u -Idre, Tam., Amaranius I 
oleraccus. 

Thangi. also Thangoli, Panj., 
Oorylus colorna. 

Thannab Shah, one of the Kutub 
Shahi dynasty in Hyderabad in 
the Dekhan. 

Than-the-nh, Burm., Hopoa flori- 
bunda. 

Than>won, Burm., Crocus sativun. 

Than-ycct, Burm., Capparis iian> 
durata. 

Thanzatt, Nai, Chenab, Hordcum 
hexastichon. 

Thaori. See Deserts. 

Thar, Tharni of Kanawar, Hemi- 
tragus jemlaicus. 

Thar,Nsp., Nemorrhoedusbubalina. 

Tha-ra-bi, Burm., Calysacclon longi- 
folium, 

Tharla-goonJ, Mahb., Adenanthera 
pavonina. 

Tharpanam. See Hindu, 66. 

Tharra, Tel., Grewia tiliosfolia, 

Tharran, a small Burmese violin. 

Tharri, HiND., Diosoorea deltoidoa. 

Tharuar, Hind., Benthamia fragi* 
fera. 

Thar-ud>jamal, Arab., Ostrich. 

Thatch * grass, Saooharum spon- 
taneum. 

Thaumtdea Amherstlic* See Phens- 
ant. 

Thau-mo, Wa*iuo, Burm., Poly- 

potttS*j 


Thau-iia— Oo-tara, 

Tliaut’tha, Burbi., Acacia elata. 

Tha-weii, Burm., Pongatnia glabra. 

Thayet-myo, a district in the Pegu 
division, British Burma. 

Thoburskud. See Kanawar. 

Thc'dew, BuRM., Bixa orcllana. 

Thootkhya, Zi-tha, BuRM.,.Castanea 
Mai'tahanica. 

Thc-ho-thayet, Burm., Anaoardiiim 
occidcntalc. 

Thcingliana, Can., Cocos nuoifera. 

Thelt'to, Burm., Sandoricum Indi- 
cum. 

Tholatuth, Latcrite or brickstone, 
used 08 a builder’s stone, for 
which it is excellently fitted. 
Most of the handsome Roman 
Catholic churches at Goa arc 
built of it. 

Thclli mara, Maleal., Canarium 
strictum. 

Them-bau-h’Hokc-gyee, Burm., Cicca 
disticha. 

Them - hau - khycn > boung, Burm. , 
ni))iHCU8 sabdariifa. 

Them-bau-ma, Burm, Azadirachta 
Indica. 

Thom-baw-thee, Burm., Carica 
papaya. 

Then boung, Burm., Phoenix polu* 
dosa. 

Then-gan-pha-yung, Burm., Hopca 
odoratn. 

Thcng'hio, Chin., CIovch. 

Thcng mah. Chin., Urtica hetero- 
phylla, Ncilghorry nettle. 

•Thcng- two, Burm., Acstatc of 
copper. 

Thcobroma. Sco Chocolate. 

Theodotus. Sco Ihictria, 222. 

Theophiln. See Insects. 

Thcriaca nndromachi, Theriaca 
vencta, Tareaq Faruq. 

Thorrundi of Malabar, uEtobatis 
nari nnri. 

Thetis. See Adjai. 

Thctti, Tam., Ixora coccine.a. i 

Thot-yn, Burm., Gardenia flori- 
bundn. 

Thot-ycn-nec, Tiglium pavanna. 

Thi-dew, Thi-den-pan, Burm., Bixa 
Orellana. 

Thikcrcc, Beng., Hind., Phasooliis 
radiatuB. 

Thilak, Hind., Wikstrajmia solici- 
folia. 

Thim-bo-Kyan, Burm., Batatas 
edulis. 

Thin-bo zi pyu, Burm., Phyllanthus 
distichus. 

Thirtankara. See Jain ; Porasnath. 

Thiru vala connay, Tam., Bauhinia 
tomentosa. 

Thissa, Hind., Rhus buokiamela. 

Thit-ka-do, BurM., Cedrela toona. 

Thit-kyab, Bubm., Quorcus semi- 
sorrata. 

Thit-kyam-bo, Burm., Cinnamo- 
mum iners. 

Tbit kvouk nway, Burm., Wil- 
loushbeia Martabanica. 

Thit-un-da, Burm., Spathodea, 

Thlt men, Burm., Agatbis loran- 
thifolia, also Dammara orioutalis 
and Poaocarp\iB noriifoHa. 

Thit-pa-gan, Burm., Pongamisj sp. 

Thit-phyew, Burm., Sibia giome< 
rata. 

Thit-sai, Burm., Buchanania lati- 
folia. 

Tbit -see, Burm., Melanorrhna 
usitata. See Resin. 

Thit-tha hpu ishi, BuRM.i Mela- 
leuca cajaputi. 
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Thit-wa-ji, Burm., AimoMin d.asy- 
carpa. 

Thit-ya, BuRM., Gordonia flori- 
buiula. 

Thi-yu, Chin., Petroleum. 

Thoda gatti, Can., Dalbcrguv loti- 
folia. 

Thom, Bhot, Ursus, ap. 

Thomas, George. See Hissar. 

Thona, Sutlbj, Taxus baccata. 

Thorn apple. Datura stramoniiim. 

Thorn tree, Cratseva cronulata. 

Thorpa tribe, Tibet. 

Thot% the divine intollcct of the 
Egyptians. See Osiris. 

Thoura, Hind, Conocarpus lali- 
folia. 

Thovary paq)U, Tam., Caianus 
Indious, Pigeon pea. See Burri 
Tour; Dhah 

Thrushes, so. of Mcrulida> and 
Brachypodid.'e. 

Thuhar, Hind., Eiiphoibia nivulia. 

Thuja .articulata, Callitris quad- 
rivalvis. 

Thukallum, Malbal., Eletteria 
cardamomum. 

T’hul or Thai, St’hala, Arid land. 

Thulkuri, Bknq., Hydrocotylo 
Asiatica. 

Thul-piidmo, Beng., Hibiscus muta- 
bilis. 

Thuin, Hind.. Borchemia, sp. In 
Bassahir, Tnum is the Fraxinus 
xanthoxyloides or crab ash, and 
in Kanawar, Puliunis aculcata. 

Thumbatan - kai, Tam., Dolichos 
ensiformis. 

Thumbo kire, Tam., Lcucas aspera. 

Thumtiti, Tam., Cucumis pubes- 
cons. 

Thuncer, Zurnub, Hind., Taxus 
baccata. 

Thung-h8cn-i)an, Burm., Gardenia 
florida. 

Th\inku-pushpa, Maleal., Olitoroa 
toniatea. 

Tliunu, Jhelum, Taxus baccata. 

Thuparamaya. See Pallonarua. 

T’hur, Chald. SooParkhar; T’hul. 

Thu-ra-pec, Buioi., Calophyllum, 

$p. 

Tliurlkuri, Bkng., Hydrocotylo 
Asiatica. 

Thurnel, Panj., Benthamia fnagi- 
fera. 

Thur-wag of Kanawar, Fells uncia. 

Thwoot-ta-bat, BuRM., Achros 
sapota. 

Thy-vala vor, Malk^l., Roots of 
Gynandropsis pentaphylla. 

Tiaily, Tahiti, Aleurites triloba. 

Ti-an, Kanawar, Acer cultratum. 

Tiau-chih, Chin., Pioonia rubra. 

Tiau-t’ang, Chin., Uncaria gambir. 

Tibba, Panj.. San^ hillocky soil. 

Tibet. Soo B'stan-M’ygur : Burials ; 
Hot Springs. 

Tidal wave. See Bore* 

Tiddi, Hind., Grasshopper. Sco 
Insects. 

Tien-chuh-kan-kyang, Chin., Ze- 
doary. 

Tien-hwa-fen, Chin., Bryonia. 

Tien-liau, Liu, Chin., Polygonaoeie. 

Tien pan tsan, Chin., Solanum 
nigrum. 

Tien Shan—Central Asia ; Ilavrata. 

Ticn-sz-lih, Chin., .^soulns Chin- 
ensis. 

Tie thie, Burm., Ficus carica. 

Tietti, Tiette, Jav., Strychnon 
tieute. 

'Tifan, Chin., Typhoon. 

Tige jemudu, Tel., Sarcostemma. 
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Tiger lily, PerdAnihuii Cbinonide. 
Tiglath-rileaor. See Babylonia. 
Ti^uieh. Ohtn., Alkanet. 

Tika, Beo Kuonymae tingtni. 
Tikhur, Tikor, Hind., Carouina 
angueUfolia. 

Ti-kiu, OiiXN., Euphorbia obam- 


feeyce. 

Tikri, Boerhaavia ereeia. 

Tikta-rajf Beno., Amoora rohituke. 
Tikto ebak, Bbno., Cratnra Box- 
buivbii. 

Tl-kuh-pi, Ohik., Berberit lyoium. 
Til, Hind., Sosaroum Indioum. 
Tllaka. Bee Budra Bhatta. 

Tilaor, Hind., Houbara. 

Tilea gurjun, Bknq., Dipterooarpus 
Iferif. 


Tllgirl of Kfwbmir, Stumua vul 
garia. 

Tula kaohang, Panj., Aoonitum 
tiaiiclliia. 

Tllian. See Borneo, 419. 

Tilora, Hind., Biumus vuignria. 

Tllpaitar, Kiliiattar, JiiRL., Acer 
oultratum. 

Timah’iiam, Malay, Lead. 

Timbttl, I’ANJ., Pious Boxburgbii. 

Timburi, Dkkh., Diospyros embry 
opteris. 

Timmor, Bind., Avioennia iomen> 
tosa. 


Timor. Bee Archipelago, 135. 

Tinea], Borax. 

Tind, Albinda, Hind., Ciirulliis 
hstulosus. 

Tinda Mrua, MalxAl., Epioarpus 
orientalia 

Ting-hiang, Chin., CaryopliyUas 
aromaticai. 

Ting-isze, Chin., Cloves. 

Tinian pine, Beef-wood, Casuarina 
mnricata. 

Tin-inu, Hind., lit. throe mouths ; 
the river formed by the junction 
of the Chenab,*Jhclam, and BavL 
At Multan it is half a mile wide. 

Tinnovelly senna, Cassia elongate, 
C. ofHemalis. 


Tinnim, Arab., a sea serpent 

Tin-stone, Cassitorite. 

Tipili, Tah., Singh., Chavica Box- 
buighii. 

Tlimla, sp., the crane-fly; the 
larvm attacks p^py seed in storo. 

Tir,* Sera, Sind., Gwra aogagrus. 

lirah valley. See Chura. 

Tireanamalay maiam, Tau., Berrya 
ammonilla. 

Ti*rh, Mtth-rb, Chin., Fungus, 
Hnahroom. 

Tlrmantha. Tab*, Earnest money. 

Timi, OalUgonum polygonoides. 

Tiroonoot oondi, Tam., Ashes. 

Tirpu, Plains of 8. Can., Hopea 
parviflora. 

Tirthankara. See Jain; Paliiana. 

Timkalli, Tam., Euphorbia tira- 
oulli. 

Tlrnkkai Hukkunram. See Paxi- 
tlrtha. 

Ttra-nitri-paohliai Malbal., Arte- 


l^nividiavar* See Kural. 

Tiirw% Can* , Xylin dolabrifbrmis. 
Tt-shwang, Chin., Snltpetre, 

Thdn^ Can., Oasella Bennett 
Thftn. SbeiUvefa. 

^ta, Bhov, Centlana tenetta. 

Tiia, Bbno*, Piororrhisa kurrooa. 
Titeiie. s^ BoH BaroUi. 

TIta-pai, Bbno., Oocehorua aeuUn- 

gttHli. 

Titan Tetri, jHBLtut, Bhue sue- 
eedwiMM^ 


Tithl. Boo Panehanga. 

TitloR. See Clialukya ; Hindu, 74 ; 
Hwang. 

Tit-sein, Ban-klia, ButiM., Termi- 
nalia bellcrica. 

Titta commodoo, Singh., Colo- 
cynth. 

Ti*u of Hazara, Artooarpus integri- 
foUus. 

Tiwur, Bombay, Bairriiigtonia acut- 
angula. 

Tiyari. See Chaldee. 

Tkong-hia, Chin., C'Sryophyllus 
aroraaticus. 

Toa-klia-kyi, Burm., Cliiretta. 

Toaratti maram, Tam., Capparis 
divarioata. 

Tobba. See Et-Boit ; Himyar. 

Tochiiri. See Ili ; Sacte. 

Toda. See Dravidian. 

T^ia ^endek, Malay. See Fishes, 

Toda vadi, AIalral., Oxalidaoeec. 

Toddali, Tam., Toddnlia aoulcata. 

Todda pann, Malkal., Oyoss cir- 
cinalis. 

Twldy, Sec Cocoanut. 

Toddy eat, Parndoxiirus musanga. 

Toddy shrike, Artamus fuscus. 

Toombili, Singh., Cocos nucifera. 

To-gei, Malral., Peacock. 

Toggul bawnli, Can., Ptcropus £d- 
wardsii. 

Togral Beg. Boo Attlla. 

Togiini, Tbi.., Morinda citrifolia. 

Tobar, Tour, Hind., Cajanus Iiulica, 
Dhal. 

Tokai, Malay, Gecko. 

Toka pana. Hind., Pistia stratiotis. 

Tokdar, lllNi)., ^Eupodotis £d- 
wardsit. 

Toko-p&t palm. Sec Jkapi. 

Tokra, Hind., Basket. 

Tola, a Hindu college, i. 435. 

Tola, Hind., Ordeal. 

Tola, Can., Canis imllipes, Wolf. 

Tnlsu-muflriyajIlKNO., Loea. 

Tom, Tarum, Talum, Mal., Indigo- 
fera tinctoria. 

Tomato— Lycoiicrsicnm.. 

Tombiravan, TAM.^ Jugglers. 

Tombs. Sec Architecture, 149. 

Tomorus of Arrian. See Oriifo. 

Toniicus. Sec Insects. 

Toinmon munga, Malay, Curcuma 
amadn, 

Tomon,. Malay, Curcuma zedoaria. 

Tomra kaddu. Hind., Lagenaria 
vulgaris. 

Tonareng. See Semitio Baccs. 

Tonberos of See Onto). 

Tondano. See Celebes. 

Tondi, Tsdicbettu, Tel., Tcrminalia 
bellerica. 

Tondi terogam, Malxal., Calli- 
earpa. 

Tong^bhera. See Oritse. 

Tong-pang-ehong, Chin., Bbinacan- 
thuf eommums. 

Tongus, Hind., Marsdenia tenaois- 
sima. 

Tonk. See Hindustan, 80. 

Toon, Cedtela serrata. 

Tooth-brush tree, SalvadoraPorsica. 

Topae, Precious stones. 

Topes. See Buddhist Bemains ; In- 
goulets. 

Tor Turin, See Afghanistan. 

Tora-bujj% Suruuf, Adhatoda 
variea. 

Toralu, Oak., Cants palHpes, Wolf. 

Tara main, Sxnor., Oybtum gutta- 
iitin, the s^ 

Torrii tree, Ixora parviflora. 

Toxdino berlueolo, TBNKMb Ortolia, 


Torolaga, Tbl., Linioiiia aoidiHHitiin, 
Tori, Torii, Jar. Soo Toran, 

Toro. See Ordeal. 

Tor)>edinidfe. Sec Fishes, 1117. 
Tortoises. See Cbolonia ; Boptilcs. 
TCririoidte. See Beptiles* 

To-sa of Nepal, Hordeum liexasti- 
chon. 

Tota oalir akkisa, Tel,, Colocasia 
Indioa. 

Tota kura, Tbl., Amaiantus olora- 

CCUR. 

Totanus, Qreenshank. See Bcolop- 
acidse. 

Tot-clii-fa, Chin., Quisqualis Indica. 
Totilla-gass, SiNOH., Calosanthcs 
Indica. 

Totri, Panj., Bhus coriaria. 

Touaf, Arad., Ciroumambulation. 
Touaneso, a kind of Chinese silk 
fabric. 

Toucans, sp. of the family Bampb- 
astidne. 

Touk - kyau, BuRM., Pentaptera 
arjuna. 

Touk-ta, Burm., Tacca pinnati- 
flda. 

Toung peing-nai, Burm., Artocarpus 
eohinatuB. 

Toung-phet woon, Burm., Ptero- 
spermum acerifolium. 

Toimg-tha. See Chittagong. 
Toung-than, BuRM., Xanthoxylon 
budntnga. 

Tour, Hind., Xanthium stru- 
mariiim. 

Tovaray, Tam., Diospyros toposia. 
Tow. See Codilla. 

Tower of Silence, See Dokhma. 
To-wi-kio, Chin. Sec Colours, 78C ; 
Porcelain. 

Towru, Toudu, Tam., Trl.. Bran. 
Toxotes jaculata. See Fishes, 1117. 
Toy Cart— Joncsia asoka. 
Trogelaphus hipi>claphuB, Portax 
pictus. 

Tragopon. See Pheasant. 
Traguiaria horrida, Pisonia villosa, 
Tragulus. See Corvidae. 

Tranna, Hind., Yinoetoxioum canoa- 
cens. 

Transmigration. See Sankhya* 
Transoxiana — Mawar-u-Nahr. 

Trao, Bjao, Ladakh, Buckwheat. 
Trap. See Building Materials. 
Trap-door spider, l^e Insects. 
IVap-tuffa. See Building Materials* 
Trasi, Japan, Balaehan. 

Trasta-walu, Sinoh., Ipomooa tur- 
pethum. 

Trawake of Sutlej. See Oxali- 
daoece. 

Tree eat, tp, of Paradoxurus.- 
Tree-ferns. See AlsophUa. 

Tree of healing, 580. 

Tree of life. See Carpets, 58G. 

Tree swift, Dondroohriidon, up. 
Tree-worship, Serpent-worship. 
Trees, saered, Hindu, 65. 

Trekam, Trelkhan, JUBL., Acer cul- 
tratum. 

Tr^an^ Malay, Japan, Holo- 

Treronidie* See Birds ; Columba. 
Tributary Mahals* See Bendkar; 
Outtaeu. 

Triehelia emetioa. See El-Xaja. 
Triehia exigua* See Drepana ; Ih- 
leois. 

Triohinidie* SeeSiUa|w. 
Trlehobusis* See Huraab* 
Triehofloisits omalus* See Cit- 
ium. 

Triehoon karka, Anmdo kerka. 
TriekepodiiAnM fishes, XUS* 
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Tdchoipornm gi*andiflorum, ,£ftohy- 
natitUus granUiflorus. 

Ti'iilacna. Sec Clam ; Holluic. 

Tiigla. See Gurnavd. 

Trigonella Indica, Kothia trifoUata. 

Tdgonclla tetrapetala» Cyamopeie 
j^oraloide^. 

Trigouocephalus Sumatranus, Bep- 

Trikiidnuh, M u luiEEf Acer cultratum. 

Trilooha variane, a silk-worm of 
India. See Bombycina* 4X2. 

Trimerosurcs. Sco Keptiloi. 

Trimurti. See Basant. 

Triiicomalee wood, Bcrrya animou- 
illa, 

Tringa, BiintS) Knot, Soolopaoidae. 

Trionyeidie. See lieptilos. 

Ti-ipuli ; in Barbary is Taitiblus^l- 
Obarb, a seaport town with a 
liiirbour, and Tainblus-iiS'Sham, 
Syrian Tripoli, a seaport town 
with an open roadstead. Tripoli 
means three towns. 

Tripunkhi, Hind., Coldcuia pro- 
cuinbciis. 

Tri-sira, a name of Cerbura. 

I'l'isula or Trident. Sco Siva. 

Triuniphal arcli. ScoPai-loo; Toran. 

Trivikraina Bhattu. Sco Sri Xlursha. 

Triviki'ama Sena. Sco Baitid Pachisi. 

Trogon, ap. of ILar^iactcs. * 

Trophis aspera, Epicarpus oricntalis. 

Tro]»ic bird, tp. of rhx‘ton. 

Tronidonotu.*) junccus. Sec llcp- 
tiics. 

Trout of tlic rivers of India, 8p. of 
Barilius. 

1’rubu, Malay, Fish roc, Alausa 
toli. 

Truflles. Sec Fungus. 

Truinba, Kala, Kashmir, Buck* 
wheat. 

TruTninel, Tiriuul, 1 *anj., X'icus llox- 
burgiiii. 

Tsa - Im - loll ? Buit&r. , Andropogon 
schocn All thus. 

Tsabri, SuTLKJ, Buckwheat. 

Tsah-tsiang'ts’au, CuiN, Soo Oxali* 
dacex. 

Tsulc, Tiu., Borax. 

Tsalla-gaddit, Tkl., Asparagus ad- 
Mcendens. 

Tsai Tsalyu. Sec Fly ; Insects. 

Tsal-wee, BuiiU., a chain worn us a 
badge of nobility by the Burmese. 
It has been surmised to have its 
origin in the Bruhniaiiical thread. 

Tsaiii-bedcy, Buum., Lagcrstruiuia 
parvilloni. 

Tsa<nuiot, Bvuu., Anethum graveo< 
Ions. 

Tsa myeik, Buum., Anethum sowa. 

'i'sang, also Si Tsang, tho Chinese 
name of Tibet. 

Tsang -shall, Cui.N., Atracty lodes 
rubra. 

T*san-im, or Brahmaputra. 

Tsan-taii, Hu-tuu, Chin., Faba vul- 
garis, 

Tia - tha - khwa, Buum., Coccinea 
Indica. 

Tsttu, Ta-tsau, CliiN., Jujube tree. 

Ts’au kiuoh-niiiig, Chin., Colosia 
iirgeutea. 

Tsau-koli, OiUH., Gleditschia Sinen- 
sis. 

TsVu-kwo, CuiN., Ainomum me- 
dium. 

T’sau-iim, Chin. See Oxalidacetn. 

Tsau - iuu - k’au, CuiN. , Aiuomum 
globosuin. 

Tsay-iliam-by*ab, Burm., Gardenia 
lueida. ^ 

Tieii-sie, CiUN.» AlUma plantago. 


Ts*oh-tsih, Chin., Euphorbia lunu- 
lata. 

Tsein-a-pbo-ta-roup, Burm., Pachy- 
ma cocos. 

Tsc-ki, Chin., Porcelain. 

Tser-khar, Soorcb, X*ANJ.,Hippophao 
salicifolia. 

Tser-kuji, Glm4i, Chin., Prunus 
Armcniocn. 

Tsc tse. See Fly; Insects; Taba- 
nidai. 

T'sia-pangam, Maleal, Csesalpinia 
sappan. 

T’siela, Maleal., Ficus t’siela. 

Tsien, Tsang, or Anterior Tibet, 
Tibet. 

T*sing-hau, Chin., Artemisia, »p. 

Thing-kiuh-pi, Chin., Citrus micro- 
carpa. 

T'siug kwo, Chin., Canarium pi- 
mela. 

Tsing-siang, CuiN., Cclosiaargontea. 

Tsing-siau-ttiu, CniN., Pea. 

Tsing-tu. See Sukhavati. 

Tsin-ktau, CuiN., Gondarussa vul- 
giu'is. 

Tsioh-rh ngo-taii, Chin., Euphorbia 
cliannesyce. 

Tsiru paniia, Maleal., Calopbyllum 
calaba. 

Tso, Tioktan, a lake. See Lake. 

Tsoing, Buum., Gavieus sondaious. 

Tso - na - ts’au, Chin. See Solan- 
acex. 

Tso-tsiung-ts^au, Chin. Soe Oxali- 
daceso. 

IW Ieii-shwaug, Chin., Yerinilion. 

Tsxu-hwu-ti-ting, Chin., Fuinaria 
oflicinalis. 

Tsxc-kin-hwa, China Viola odorata. 

Tszo-ts'uu-juug, Chin., Lao. 

Tsz-taii, Chin., Anchusa tiuotoria. 

Tuba — Kalp.wriksha. 

Tuba bidji, AIalay, Anamirta eoo- 
cuius. 

Tubiki, Tiiiduki, Tel., Diospyros 
ombryopteris. 

I Tubipora iiuisica, Zoophyte. 

Tubuniia, Chukan, Bknci., Celtis 
orieiitalis. 

Tuckir, Tuggur, IIlND., Asarum 
Europiouiu. 

Tuda valle, Tam., Solanum trilo- 
batuin. 

Tufaii, Auau., Turk., Deluge. 

Tuffa unniiia, Auau., Armeniaca 
vulgaris. 

Tulfah, Arau., Pyrus malus. 

Tuffah-ul-arx, Auail, Anthomis 
nobilis. 

Tu fu-ling, Chin., Smilax Ghinensis. 

Tuga. See Brabmaiis, 431. 

Tugha, Turk., Horse-tail standard. 

Tugu-hson-pan, BuiiM., Gardenia 
floriiln. 

Tuhfah-us-sliaitau, Arab., Man- 
drake. 

Tu-hiung, Chin., Realgar. 

Tuh-kiah, Sanrkimto-Ch., Chest- 
nuts. 

Tuh - kioli - lieu. Chin., Caladium 
xanthoriziun. 

Tu-hwui-biung, CiiiN., Aniseed. 

Tuisto. See Suevi. 

Tui-tui of Austinilia, Aleurites tri- 
loba. 

TuJ, Dalcliini, Hind., Cinnamon. 

Tukeyiun, Heil, Peacock. 

Tukharistan. Soe Talikan. 

Tukhin i-bunj-i-Rumi, Pkub., Hyos- 
ciamus niger. 

Tuki, Tkl., iDiospyros ebenuin. 

Tiikla, Kaplla, UlNl>., Rottlera iitto- 
toria. 

Tula Ayana. See Ayana. 


Tulip tree, Thespesia populnea. 

Tulka-pyr, Tam., Phasoolus. 

Tulsi, Ocimum, an ordeal. See 
Divination. 

Tulsi Sashti. Soo ICanhori. 

Tulu. See Languages. 

Turn, Benq., Garoga pinnata. 

Tumal, Hind., Dioiniyros tomentoaa. 

Tuihbi maram, Tam., Diospyros 
ebenuin. 

Tumbuggaia, Tel., Vatica tuin- 
buggaia. 

Tumi, Tumbi, Tam., Tel., Diospyros 
Wightiana, 

Tumika, Tumiki, Tel., Diospyros 
embryopteris. 

Tumma ohettu, Tel., Diospyros 
melanoxylon. 

Tummi, Tel., Leucos cephalotes. 

Tum-pha, Tib., Taxidea leucura. 

Ihimtumi Arab., Rhus ooriaria. 

Tumulus. See Cromlech ; Ingoulctz ; 
St’hupa. 

Tung, Beng., Rottlera tinctorio. 

Tung, Kash., Taxus baceata. 

Tung, Titar, Titri, Panj., Rhus 
semialato. 

Tunga muste, Tkl., Oyixirus hexas- 
tachyus. 

Tung-k*au, CiiiN., Brick-tea. 

Tung-kwa,CHiN.,BeiiiDca8a oorifera. 

Tting-lo, Chin., Sulphate of coppor. 

Tung-po-tau, To kuh, Chin., Amo- 
mum cardainomiim. 

Tung-sha, Chin., Sal ainmouiao. 

Tiing-sbu, Chin., Jatroplia curcas. 

T’ung-toh-muh, ClllN., Aralia papy- 
rifera. 

Tung-tWu, Chin., Clematis vitalba. 

Tuug-tblug, Chin., Ligustrum luoi- 
dum. 

Tunguz. See Oronehon. 

I'unicarios. See Ascidiadie. 

Tuukana, San»K., Borax. 

Tun-kwa,Hiaug-kwa,CHiN.,Cucuinis 

niolo. 

Tuniin, Toon, Beno., Cedrela toona. 

I'unnus, Maur., Ougciiiiu didber- 
gioides. 

Tupha, Turk., Hone-tail standard. 

Tu -pill -poll. Chin., Betel leaf. 

Tur, Dhul, Hind., Cajiinus ludicus. 

Turai, Ciiaul-turai, Hind., Lufl’a 
fmtida. 

Tuniju, liead hiintera of Celebes. 

Tura lodh. Hind., Rondeletia tinc- 
toria. 

Turanian languages— Literature. 

Turanj, Hind., Citron. 

Turbat-i-Haidari. Seo Khaf. 

Turbuz, Hind., Citrullua cueur- 
bita. 

Turoh-tezak, Pkus., Cress. 

Turfa, Arad., Tamarix gallica. 

Turi, Malay, Agati grandiflora. 

Turia, Hind., Brassica juncea. 

Turk. Soo Afghanistan ; Coiiiml 
Asia ; Ertoghrul ; Kai‘a Knlnak ; 
Turkoman. 

Turka-voita, Tel., Olax scandens. 

Turkilani. See Afghanistan. 

Turkish. See Languages. 

Tur-mandi, Hind., a cattle stand. 

Turmeric, Curcuma longa. 

Turmeric ti'ec, Coaoiuium fenos- 
tratum. 

Turnsol, Tiaridium Indioum. 

Turpani, Hind., Viacum album. 

Turi>entiue trees, Tristania albicans 
of Australia. 

Turquoise. Soe Firosah; Predous 
SWliOS. 

Turrioa virens, Atolantia mono* 
phylla. 

Tuirieii, Siam., Durio zibetUinus, 
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Tuivha, Hamas, PifiRS*, Kumex 
aoetom, 

Tayihka. See Taksliak. 

Turtles. See Ohelonia ; Beptiles, 
Tonii, Brno., Buffa, sj9., "Water- 
melon. 

Turumti, Hjpotrioroliis ebicquera. 
Turunj, Abab., CUtron. 

Torunjabin, Hind., Manna of Alhagi 
maurorum* 

Tma. See Cloths. 

^si wool.* Soe ][bex. 

T*ttHtt-tsse, Chin.', Cusuta reflexa. 
Tat, Dukh., Hind., Morus Indica. 
Tutanagam, Tam., Zinc. 

^I^tanague work. Soo Arts, 172. 
Tu-tang, Koh-liu, C‘iiiN., Calamus. 
Tutatar, Hind., Woodcock. 

Tu-thi, Tam., AbutUon tomen- 
tosnin. 

Tutiya, Nilatutia, Hind.,. Sulphate 
of copper. 

Tutthaigtvua^^SANMK., Bluestone. 
Tutti benda, TBL^ Abutilon Indicum. 
Tuttura-bonda, Tam., Abutilon In- 
dicum. 

Tuturalu of Kamaon, Maries fla- 
vigula. 

Tuvamy, Can., Cajaiius Indicus. 
Tuwari. Sec Desorts, 920. 

Twice bom. See Dwaija. 
Typhlopodo— Poneridai. 

Tse-tau, Chin., Rosewood. 


IJ 

Ua-JO, Ua, Khas, of Sutlej, Hor- 
doum cosieate. 

Ubbukada, Tkl., Kothia trlfoUata. 

Cbdio iiarikiiyluin, Sanhk, Sea- 
cocoanut. 

Ubhul; Hind., Juniporus rocurva. 

Ubi, Jav., Malay, Dioscorea alata. 

Ubiuhq of Sutlej, Artemisia, tip, 

Uchiiita kura, Tkl., Solanum trilo- 
batuxn. 

Ud, Mamu., Paradoxiiras musangn. 

Ud, Aiiau., Hind., Agallociia wood. 

Udai. See Biiiua j Kedah. 

Udaipur, Hindustan, 80 ; Mowar. 

Udaya Dos. See Birbhan. 

UdayagirL See Cave Temples ; 
Khaudagiri. 

Ud-billi, UiND., Lutra nair. 

Udirtim panuiii, Sanbk., Caetdia 
oocuinca. 

Udora vei^icillata, Hydrilla verti- 
cil lata. 

Udotca. See Bea-weeds. 

Uduga, Udugu, Tkl., Alangium 
deoai>ctalmii. 

Udumu, Tam., Iguana. 

U^i, Shing, Tit.-lNn.,Kraxinus flori- 
buuda. 

Ugal, Ulgopha}>ar,SuT., Buckwheat. 

Ugaru, Bnnu., Kxcoocaria agallociia. 

Ugir-turki, Pbuh., Acorus calamus. 

Uigur. Soe Dungani ; Turk ; 
Turkestan. 

Ukkilbar kc munke, Dukh., Oanua 
Indica. 

Ulandu, Tam. See Fbsseolus. 

Ulat * ohandal, Beno., Gloriosa 
suporba, 

Ule. Soo Oaoutviiouc. 

Ulimera, TlRL., Diospyros chlor* 
oxylou. 

Ulimidt, Tel., Crat:uva Hoxburghii. 

U^i, Valisi, yalusaIu,T£L.,Ouisotia 
oloifora. 

Ullador. Sou Mala-Amyan. 

Uilona iigo, Tkl., Caroiosiiomium 
halicacidium. 

UlUnda,TiSL* , Diospyros ehloroxylon. 


Ulawa, Singh., Trigonella foenum 
grsBCum. 

UlVa latiasima. Sea-weeds. 

Ulvallu, Ulava, Tkl., DoUchos uni- 
florus. 

Umar-ibn-ur-Bidb. See Sufi. 

Umati, Tbl., Datura. 

Umbrella. See Cav.e Temples, 610 ; 
H’tee; Tee. 

Umbrina Busselii. See Isinglass. 

Umbuti Id baji, Dukh. See OxaU- 
dacem. 

Umi-do-ganie, Chin., limuluslongi- 
spina. 

Um-Keis. Hot Springs, 111. 

Umkund babri, Tr.-Ind., Ajuga 
braoteata. 

Ummeydes. See Abdallah. 

Umriti, Amalaoa, Sanbk., Bmblioa 
officinalis. 

Unab, Abab., Fruit of jujube tree. 

Unab-dco. Soe Hot Springs, IIS. 

Unai. See Hot Springs, 112. 

Undi, Sultana ohampa, HIND., Calo- 
phyllum inophyllum. 

Undimandarl, Txl., Polianthes 
tuberosa. 

Undopherres. See Baotria, 224. 

Undurugu manu, Tkl., Sapindus 
rubi^iosus. 

Unkudu, Tel., Unoaria gambir. 

Un-kUe, Chin., limulus longispina. 

Unona esculcnta, Artabotrys odor- 
atissimus. 

Unona longifolia, Polyaltliia longi- 
folia. 

Unona naiium, Uvaria narum. 

Unsri of Sutlej, Rubus, sp, 

Untamol, Hind., Tylophora asth- 
matica. 

Unta I'uma, Malay, Camel’s hair. 

Untia bag, Hind., Felis loo. 

Unt-kaiara, Hind., Solanum xantho- 
carpum. 

Ununtamul, Benu., Hind., Hemi- 
desmus Indicus. 

Uorhuroo. See Kuiuo ; Marriage. 

Upad’hay’ya. Sec Hindu, 00. 

Upa Mci’u. See Pamir. 

Uliana, Sanbk., Asaruin Buropiuum. 

Upanayani. S^ Hindu, 00. 

Upanga, Benu., Achyranthes aspera. 

Uparinta, Tel., Cardiosiicrinum 
lialiciicabum. 

Upas tjeute, Tshcllik, Jav., Stryoh- 
nos tieute. 

Uiios tree, Antioris toxicaria. 

U-pa-tziu, BuiiM., a reel use. 

Uiilati, Hind., Aplotaxis aiirioulata. 

Uiio’duki, Sanbk., Busolla cordifolia. 

Uppu ponna, Tkl., Bhizophora 
mucronatti. 

Upurujita, Beko., Clituria termitua. 

IJpwa, Yupo, Ladakh. ,Avenafatua. 

Ur of the Chaldees, Imam Ali. See 
Babylonia, 218 ; Cluildoiu, 041. 

Ural Lake. Sec Lake. 

Urali, Malu-Arayan. 

Uraoii. See Dravidion. 

Uravuilu, Vuravada,TKL., Bruguiera 
parvidora. 

Urccola elastica. Sue Caoutchouc. 

Urdu. Soe Literature. 

Urodo. Soo Caries ; Fungus. 

Urela-tamaru, Hal., Tam., lonidium 
suirrutieosum. 

Uron, Malkal., Uroua lobata. 

IJrglii, Hind., a bunch of doorva 
grass tied with a } slip of plantain 
leaf or with red obtton. 

Urginca Curomandolioa* Soo Kasa 
Gadda. 

Urginca maritima, Squill. 

Urit-Jiiuiiis, MAijkY, Clycyrrliixa. 

Uriya. Sue Orissa. 
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Urkaa, Abab., Lawionia inermis. 

Uro kanija nalika, Tkl., Oeltis 
orientalis. 

Uropeltidse. See Beptiles. 

Urrvi, Umi, Geh, rANJ., Corylus 
ooluma. 

Ursa. See Panobami Bishi. 

Ursool, Mahb., Canthium didymum, 

Urtenysa, Arab., Cyclamen, sp. 

Urtioa heterophyua, Glrardinia Les* 
obenaultiana. 

Urtica interrupta, Beebmeria inter- 
rupta. 

Urtioa nivea, China grass, Boehmeria 
nivea. 

Uru, Urni of Kaghan, Ctesalpinia 
aepiaria. 

Uru joba, Juva, Beng., Hibiaoua 
rosa Sinensis. 

Urukann, Singh., Lasianthera api- 
caulis. 

Urupa, Malkal., Hopoa deoandra. 

Urus. Beng., Solanum verbasci- 
fohum. 

Urus or Utarosha, Sanbk., Adhatoda 
vasica. 

Urvi. See Prit’hiva. 

Ushak? Arab., Gum-ammoniao. 

Ushb, Arab., Green grass ; when dry 
it is called Hashish. 

Ushnas daoud, Arab., Phaseoloa. 

UShtarana Afghans. See Povindah. 

Usik manu, Tel., Cratneva Box- 
burghii. 

Usima. See Kusima. 

Usirika, Tel., Phyllanthus emblica* 

Usnmn. See Ertoghrul. 

Ussul-ur-rasun, Arab., Elecampane 
root. 

Ustakhudus, Arab., Lavender. 

Utareni, Tkl., Achyrauthee aspero. 

Utharayanan, Sanbk., the northern 
solstice. See Avani Avuttam ; 
Hindu, OC. 

Utimookta, DuKU.,'.Uiptago mada- 
blota. 

IJtinan Khcl. See Afghanistan. 

Utmanzai. See Afghanistan. 

U-tsang — Tibet. 

Uvaria certuioidcs, Guattcrhi, sp. / 
Pulyalthia oemsoidos. 

Uvaiia lutea, Alphonseu lutoa. 

Uvaria unoata, Artabotrys odora- 
tissimus. 

Uy ana, Sanbk., from Ay a, to move. 

Uyodhya, properly AyuUhya, the 
province of Oudh, from * a ’ and 
Yoodh, war. 

Uzbak. See Bukhara, 405 ; Central 
Asia ; Kalmuk ; Turk ; Turkestan. 


V 

Vada uanneuu, Tkl., Plumiera 
acamiuata. 

Vudaja, Tel., Acorns calamus. 

Vada kudi, hlALEAL., Gundarussa 
vulgaris, 

Vadauike, Tel., Vaugueria spinosa. 
Vadatala, Tam., Dlchrostaohys 
oinercR. 

Vaday valli luaram, Tam., Vachollia 
farnosinna. 

Vadlaya rula, Tkl., Hiptagu miula- 
blota. 

VagUu, Tam., Albizzia lubbek. 
Vahan, the vehicle of Hindu deities. 
Aku para, the tortoise whiuh sus- 
tains the earth. See Hindus, 03. 
Antelope of Yayu or Pavana and 
Chaiuira, 

Arva, half horse, half bird, one of 
the horses of the moon. 

Btttfalo of Vuttia, 
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Pog und hono of Siva, ab BIiaI- Vara, Samsk. See Hora; Patich> 
rava, the horse also of Kttvera. 

Elephant, Airavati of Indra, also yaraga,VarAgalii,TEL.,Panicuin,ii|>. 
of the eight points of the com- Varaha, Boar avatar. See Avatar. 
1 ) 088 . VaranidsB. See Reptiles. 

Oarada, half man, half eagle, of VaranuB. See l^ana. 

Vishnu. VaranuB Piquotii, Empagusia tiavos- 

Hansa, swan or goose of Saras- cens. 

wati and Brahma. Varna, Sambk., Oolour. See Caifce. 

Hlakar or Jalampa, a sea monster, Varnish tree, Stagmaria verniciilua. 
of Varuna, sometimes of Kanm Varra kasimi, Toddalio acu- 

Deva. leata. 

Nandi, the bull of Siva and Par- Vartaka, Sansk., Solanum melon- 
vati. gena, Egg-plant, Brinjal. 

PariH)t of Kama Dova. Vonigu, warugoo, Tam., Panicum. 

Utim or he-goat of Agni. Vasa-nabhi, Tel., Aconitum napel- 

Sesha Naga, or Ananta, the scr* lus. 

pent of Vishnu. Vasana gaddi, Tkl., Androi)ogon 

Tarksliya. schoenanthus. 

Tiger and lion of Parvati, os Kali Vasant’ha. See liasant’h ; Kama. 

and Purga. Vasliishtadwaitya. See Dwaitya. 

Vulturo of Sani or Jupiter. V:isi. See Jain. 

Vahoa. See Oaoutchouo. Vossambu, Tam.; Accrue calamus. 

Vaidik. Sec Brahman, 430 ; Hindu, Vatlca robusta. Hindu worship, 05. 

70. Vatsan, Sunni of Pamj., Hibiscus 

Vairagi. See Byragi ; Sanyasi. cannabinus. 

Vaivaswata, Sun-born. Vatsa priam, Sanhk., Oummelynn 

Vajra valli, Sanbk., Oissus quad- communis. 

rangularis. Vattonghy, Tam., Cfesalpinia sap- 

Vakka, Vukudu, Carissa carandas. pan. 

Valabbacharya. See BindrabaA ; Vatti-voru, Tkl., Audropogon muii- 

Uudra Sampradayi. catus. 

V alaiti agati, D u kh . , Cassia alata. V ay u volangain, Tel. , Embclia ribes. 

Valaiti-muiig, DUKH., Arachis by- Vayvagarra lunu, SiNQU., Sal-aiii- 
pogea. nioniac. 

Valaiti sunn of Muttra, the Ambari. V’eckalie, Tam., Anogeissus lati- 
Valumbiri kaya, Tel., Isora coryli- folius. 

folia. Vedala chetiu, Tkl., Gsurtnera race- 

Valati-polam, Tam., Balsamodon- mosa. 

drun niyrrha. Vudanga. See Josiii ; Pancbangii. 

Vale qialain, Tam., Plantains. Vedanta. See Darsana ; Sankhya. 

Vallai murda, Tam., Tcrminalia Vedditale, Tam., Dichroshvcliys cin- 
Berryi. erea. 

Vallai sharunue, Tam., Trianthema Veduru uppn, Tel., Tabasbir. 

dcoandrum. Vcgettvble marrow, Cucurbita ovi- 

Vallai tutam, Tam., Sulphate of fora. 

zinc. Veiled prophet, Hashiin-bin-Hakiiit. 

Valla rugu, Tam., Cicendia hyssopi- Vekkudu tigo,T£L., Oardiospcrnium 
foliiL hulicucabum. 

Valle kirc, Tam., Qynandropsis pen* Velaga, Kapitthamu, Tkl., Feronia 
taphylla. elepluintum. 

Valli modigam, MAL.,Anoistrocladu8 Vclago xylocarpa, Pterosperinum 
Heyucauus. suborifolium. 

Vnllisneria vcrtioilluto, Hydrilla Vol-umbar, Hind., Pentatropis 
vorticillata. alls. 

Vivllitoregara,MALEAL., Ficus rubes- Vela villa, Tam., Feronia elephan- 
cens. turn. 

Valuluvy, Tam., Oolastrus panioula- Vel-ghas, Hind., Cuscuta redexa. 

tus. Vellai naga maram, Tam., Conocar- 

Voluinpiri, Maleal., Isora coryli- pus latifolia. 

folia. Vellai toaratti maram, Tam., Cap- 

Varna Deva, a Vedio Kisli, author pans grandis. 

of many hymns. Vella muiithi, Mal., Macacus radia- 

Vamanar, Dwarf avatar. See Avatoi*. tus. 

Vamigmm aud Vaminagari, Bamian Vella mutti, Tam., Terminalia ar- 
city. juna. 

Vamilapura. See Balabhi. Vellanga, Tam. , Feronia cdephantuni. 

Vaminta, Tkl., Gynandropsis ponta- Vella nuchi, Tam., Vitex negundo. 

phyllu. V ellarsia Indica, Menyanthes liidica. 

Vuiupyridsu, Vampire bats, sp. of Vellerikai, Tam., Cuoumis sativus. 

Megaderma. Veltu, Tkl., Itottlora loooifora. 

Van. See Lukes. Vclutum, Yel-tur, Tkl., Pichro- 

Vana, Hind., Silk thread for wcav- staebys cinorca. 

ing. Vel velam, Vellai tumma, Tam., 

Vana-go, Bkncj., Qavseus gaurus. Acacia louoophlaja. 

Yana-prastha. Seo Hylobii; San- Verna donda, Tkl., EcUinops echi- 
yusi. iiatus. 

Vaiigula patchi, Tam., Acetate of Vcinbu, Malkal., Aoorus calamus. 

3 ir. Vompali, Tel., Tephrosia purpurea. 

Paramhay, Tam., Prosopls Vemia, Malkal., Abclmoschus escu- 
era. lentua. 

Van puiati, Paniti, Tam., Gossypiuiu Vendidad, Seo Hapta Hindu; 

herbacoum. l^arsee ; Pa-scud ; Zend Avosta. 

Vania sona, the heroine in the drama Vendium, Tam., Tiigonolbi fujimm 
Mrich chha*kati or Toy Cart* grA-cum* 


Venetians. See Commerce, 790. 
Vengay, Tam., Ptci'ocarpus morsu- 
pium. 

Voma-devi kura, Tkl., Commelyna 
communis. 

Venna katte-tige, Tel., Asystasia 
Coromandeliana. 

Ventek, Veveyla, Tam., Lagerstres- 
mia microcorpa. 

Veutilago. See Dyes. 

Venuturu, Tkl., Caillea cinorea. 
V^m maram, Tam., Asodirachta 
Indica. 

Veppalci, Tam., Conessi bark. 
Verbena cunoata, Zapania nodiflora. 
Verbena triphylla, Aloysia citrio- 
dora. 

Vorbesina sativa, Guisotia oleifera. 
Verduru gadda, Tkl,, Eulophia 
virens. 

Ver kadale, Tam., Ground-nut. 
Veronica Lindleyana, PicroiThiza 
kurrooa. 

• Verri ulva, Tkl., Polichos falcatus. 
Veru sanaga, Tel., Arachis hypogea. 
Yesha, Sanbk., an ordeal. 
Vesha-moongi, Tam., Vesha rnooii- 
gnloo, Tki^., Crinum Asiaticum 
and C. defixuin. 

Vesha-mushti bijum, Sanbk. ,Stiyoh- 
nos nux vomion. 

Vctala-Panchavisati, the Baital Pa- 
chisi. 

Vetch, Vicia sativa ; Chickling 
vetch, Latbyrus sativus. 

Vetra, Sanbk., Calamus. 

Vottilci, Tam., Chavioa betlc. 

Vetti viiyru, Tam., Cuscus root. 
Vettiyan, Tam., a village servant 
wlku xterforms the lowest otKces. 
Veyala, Tkl., Vitex negundo. 
Vichitra-virya. See Pundu. 

Videha, tiic modern Tirhut. 

Vidi imuaiii, Tam., Cordia inyxa. 
Vipaloim, Snlai, Tam., Idols. 
Vibura. See Architecture, 143 ; 

Buddhist Hcmniiis; Cave Temples. 
Vijiauitgar, Bijayamigar, Hum]n. 
Yikramiiditya, Sinhos.'ina, Dwatrin- 
Hiitika, Kurur. 

Village deities. See Hindus, 03. 
Villarsia Indica. See Chiretta. 
Vilva-marain, Tam., AOglo maimolos. 
Yimana. Seo Architecture, 143. 
Viudbya Mts., i. 44 ; Hindustan, 77- 
Viola sutfruticosa, louidium sutfru- 
. ticosum. 

Viperida*. Sec Reptiles. 

Viragu, Tam., Harmala ruta? 
Virakta, Vaimgi. Seo Saiva. 
Virainu, Vigram, Teu, Idols. 

Vir kadale, Tam., Arachis hynogoa. 
Viru sliaiingalu, Tel., Grounu-nut. 
Visagiil, SiNQU.. Bezour. 

Visb, Bisb, Bikh, Hind., Aconitum 
ferox. 

Visha. See Divination ; Ordeal. 
Visha bodi, Tel., Sidu acuta. 

Visha kallu, TaM., Bexoar. 

Vislial, Vellai, 'i'AM., KiriboUa ribes. 
Visbaiuaiidiiia, SANBK.,Ciiuam Asia- 
ticuin. 

Vishnu kraiita, Tkl., Evulvulus al- 
siuuides. 

Vishnu-Sannaii. See Panchatantra. 
Vishwa-tubisi, Sanbk,, Basella ulba* 
VisUiita-Dwaita. Sec CHarvaka. 
Vispard. Seo Parsce. 
Vistara’kulapala, Tkl., Holostemma 
Kboedianum. 

Visva Kurina. See Caste. 
Viswunatbu. See Kagbava. 

Vitasta, t)ie Hydasiies. 

Vitis quudraiigulans, CissuB quad- 
laiigularis. 
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Vittl-vor Of Votii-ver, Tam., Oubcob 
root. 

Yittulei-kastnri, Tam., Abelmoichus 
moschattts. 

Vitiulu, Tbl., Seeds. 

Vitt^ maram, Tam., Dalbergia sis- 
Boides. 

Vivada Katnakar, a law-book by 
Ohandeswara, about A.D.. 1314. 

VivBswat, Saksk., the brilliant, a 
name of Surya, the sun. 

VobUinta, Tkl., Polygonum hemia- 
roidei. 

Vodata, Tbl., Soiurus palmarum. 

Vodisa, Tbl., Cluytia coUina. 

Vole, Ajrvioolinie, ap., Arvicola Neo- 
don. 

Volkamcria multiflora, Cleroden- 
drou phlomoides. 

Vologeses. See Hoormuz. 

Vooirhami. See Hindu, 70. 

Vowal inoen, Tam., Pomnliret. 

Vrash, HtNn., Klius buciciamela. 

Vrihat Kat’hasagara. See liaital 
Piiohisi ; Literature. 

Vrinda Yana. See Brindaban. 

Vrishabdova. Seo Brishabdeva. 

Vrisliotsarg. Seo Brikhotsarg. 

Yuokan marani, Tam., Diospyros cor- 
difoUa. 

Vuokoo-nar, Tam., Sunn. 

Villa, Tbl., Cadaba Iiidica. 

Yuladainbu, TA&r., Calonyction 
grandiflorum. 

Vular, Kanoka, Vcrbaacum thapsus. 

VuUari kire, Tam., Hydrocotyle 
Asiatica. 

Vuin-iimai, TAM.)Chloroxylon Swict- 
ouia. 

Vuna, Hind., Viburnum fadens. 

Yurtuli, Hind., Dichrostaohye oin- 
erea. 

Yutti-khillo-killupi, Tam., Crotal- 
aria verrucosa. 

Vuttom, Tam. Seo Iron; Olli. 

Yuttunghy, Tam., Sapan-wooil. 


W 


Waa-kailu, Txl., Carissa diffusa. 
Wadda-kalia, Singh., Acorus cala- 


mus. 

Wadi buti, Sutlkj, Ravi, Ajuga 
bractcosa. 

Waghcr of Dwaraka. See Saurash- 
tra. 

Waghom, Lieut. Overland Route. 

WagUuttv, Malay, Capparis grandis. 

Wagua khyat, Bubm., Bainbusa. 

Wagtails, 8p. of tlie sub-fam. Mota- 
cillino). 

Wah, AVah donka, Bhot, Ailurus 
fulgens. 

AYahabeo. See Joosmi; Klialifah. 

Wahab Shahi, the Kirmani wool. 

AYahlea, Mahk., Bosella alba. 

Wai-basbika. See Digambars. 

Wainganga. Seo Olianda. 

Wai-warung, Hind. , Eiubelia ribes. 

Wakara,W»la, SiNOH., Artooarpus 
itttegiifolitts. 

Wakeel or Vakil, Auab., Pbbh. 

Wakkalu jamadalu. See Slave. 

AVakkan. SeeOxus. 

AYalbelin gas, Singh., AUantus 
Malabaricus. 

AValgu-meris, SiNOK., Cubebs. 

Wal-Jomboo, SlNOU., Jambosa 
aquea. 

Wal->kalia,8lMaH. ,Ouroama aedoarU, 

Walkera serratta, CK^mphia angus- 
Ufolia. 


D.> Lablab vulgare. 


AYaliago attu, BoalU of Bengal. 

AVallag, Jav., Aristolocbia Indica. 

AYollurasi, Tbl., Walsura pisoidia. 

AYal-papri, Bombay, Lablab yulgarc. 

AYalsura, Tam., AValsura piscidia. 

Wal tjedde, Singh., Oyolea Bur- 
manni. 

AValu-luway, Singh., Amygdalus 
communis. 

Wol-wareka, Singh., Cosearia Zey- 
lanica. 

Wampu, Litsi of Oheuab, Pyrus 
auouparia. 

Wang-ahuee-teug. See Boats, 400. 

Wanur, Mahb., Prosbytis entellus. 

Wan-Wang. See Literature. 

Wan-yen-hiang, Chin., Pastilles. 

Wan yin silver. See Goins. 

Wara guda, Tbl., Oycos circinalis. 

AYarak, Jav., tlio Rliinoceros. 

Warangal. See Adavi Rajas ; Be- 
lala; Carpets; Pakball. 

AYarangan-putili, Mal.\y, Arsenic. 

Wara-tam, Tam., Dichrostacliys 
cinerea. 

AYarawanc, Tn. -Indus, Ribes. 

Warbaggol, Mahu. Seo Pteropo- 
didip. 

Warblers, birds of sub-fam. Calamo- 
herpinse, Drymoioiinu, Phyllosco- 
pinn. 

AVarolicchunai, Til. -Indus, Aspar- 
agus Panjabensis.. 

AV^arealu, OUJ., Foeniculum pan- 
mori. 

AV’^ar-Mubarak. Sec Rohri. 

AVarragii koli, TaU., Bustard. 

AVarrala, SiNOH., Cloves. 

AYarri-adu, Tam., Hemitragus hylo- 
crius. 

AVaruuiba, Hind., Solatium xantho- 
carpuin. 

AVarwyk, Admiral. See Dutch. 

AYasmu, Basma, Panj., Indigofcra 
tinctoria. 

AYasps. Seo Chrysididao ; Insects ; 
Yespidou. 

AVassana-pillu, Tam., Audropogon 
sclioenantbus. 

Water-cock, Qallicrex orisiatus. 

Water-hen, sp. of Uallinula. 

AYatcr-melon, Citrullus cucurbita. 

AYater-ouzel, Hydrobata Asiatica. 

AYattal. See Kiutlimir. 

AVutta tali, Malbal., Caturus spici- 
florus. 

AV'atte, Malilvl., Oxytonauthera 
Thwaitesii. 

AYnuiita, QuJ., Freehold land. 

AVnx -flower, Gardenia florida. 

Wozu, Akab., Ablution, Purihcatioif. 

AYeasols. See Mammalia ; Mus- 
tolidu). 

AYeaver birds, up, of IHooeus. 

Weaving. Seo Clothing, 745. 

AYebera corymbose, Ixora parviflora. 

AYebera cymosa, Canthium didy- 
mum. 

AYedi lunu, Singh., Saltpetre. 

Wee Nee. See Literature. 

Weevils. See Ooifoe Planting, 774 ; 
Insects. 

Weewaraua, Raane, Singh., AIbco- 
dapbno somecarpifolia. 

AYei, or Chung Tsang, Central Tibet, 
Tibet. 

AYei, Wei shu, Chin.^ Contetos 
illiger. 

AYei-jui, Chin. SefB Polygonacew. 

Wo-kurundu, SiNGU., Cinnamon. 

AYeld seed oil. Oil of Reseda luteola. 

AVeliyanna, SlNOH., Anisopbyllum 
Zeylanicum. See Ceylon. 

AVol-kappitey, SuiOM*^ Croton aror 
Btattom. 
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Welle wenne, Singh., Trigonoste- 
mou Lawianus. 

AYelliapanna - kaleugu, Host., 
Malbal., Polypodium taxifolium. 
Wellia tagera, Malbal., Cassia 
glauoa. 

Well! ela, Malbal., Colooasla nym- 
phassefolia. 

AVeni wsela, SiNQU., Cissampelot 
pareira. 

AVeppa, Malbal. , Azadirachta Indica. 
AVer, Hind., Feud. 

AVerdil,.HiND., Aoaoia oinerea, 
Wesha, Hind., Abies Smithiana. 
Western Ghats, i. 449. 

Wetilla, Malbal., Colooasia nym- 
phaioifoUa. 

A\ et-khyze-xia-nai, Burm., Urenalob- 
ata. See Bun-ochra. 

Wet - theet - kya, BURM., Castanea 
tribuloidcs. 

AVetyor, Hind., Juniperus com- 
munis. 

AVfoheh, Arad., Rennet. 

AVhules, gp. of Globiocophalus, Bal- 
cnoptera. Soo Balmbidue; Ceta- 
cea; Megaptcra. 

AVhang yang, Chin., Procapra 
gutturosa. 

AYhoat ears, Saxioola, up, 

AYhimbrel, Numenius phocopus. 
AYhisks. See Oxtail Standard. 
AVhistling teal, Dendrocy gnu awsuroc 
and D. major. 

AVhite ant. Seo Tennes. 

AVhiting fish, Collichtiiys pama* 
AYhitluw root, Eulophia virens. 

AV i. See Karen. 

AYi, Hind, of Sutlej valley, Olea 
Kui-opea, O. fcrrugincu, 0. cuspi- 
data, Olivo. 

AYicker-work. Seo Phog. 

AYidows. See Hindus, Su. 

AYigeon, tlie Martca puuelopc. 
AYilayat, Hind., Pkrs., written also 
A'^alAyat, Yelait, and Balait, for- 
eign, a foreign country ; Viluyati, 
a foreigner. 

I AYihiyati bengan, Solaimm lycoiHsr- 
sicuin. 

AVilayati kantiila, Agave Americana. 
AYilayati ’ kikar, Parkinsonia oou- 
leata, also Acacia farnesiaua. 
AVilayati mondhi, Myrtus com- 
munis. 

AYilavati nil, Prussian blue, also 
Indigo of Bengal, etc., prepared 
ill £uro|>oan factories. 

AYilayati peori. Yellow chromate of 
lead. 

AVilayati sun of Muttra) Hibiscus 
cannabiiius. Seo Anibari ; Crota- 
laria iuncea. 

AVild almond tree, Torminalia cat- 
appa. 

Wild apHcot. See Clusiaceai. 

AVild ass of Outch, £<juus onager; 

Wild ass of Tibet, £. hemionus. 
Wild beasts. See Husbandry, 120. 
Wild dog, Ouon rutilans. 

AVild goat, §p, of Hemitragus. 

Wild sheep, Ovis oyoloceros, O. 
nahura. 

AVili, Hind, of Kanawar, Olea Euro- 
pea, O. fcrrugiiioa, and O. ouipi- 
uat^ Olive. 

Willaiti-mung, Ground-nut, Araohie 
bypogea. 

Will-o’-tbe-wisp. Soo Firo, 1105. 
Willughbeia. Soe Caoutohotto. 
Willum-min, Tam.. Wiliam matohi, 
Dukk., Sable fish. 

Wilumiii, Malbal., Averrhoa bil 
imbi. 

Wimxda, IHiuhtU, a leinale Mnve* 
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Windi. See HindmtMi, 77* 

Winter oheiry. Phyealii niigiiUta. 
WitoU, Dakin, Dhakun. 

Wisard. See India; Ordeal; Witeh. 
Woadngn, Tam., OluytU^olUna. 
Woani, Tsl., Acacia ferruginea. 
Woda or Vada Ohinta-kua, TSL., 
Garcinia cambogia. 

Wodalla, Tam., Acacia oateohn. 
Wodisha, Tel., Cluytia ooUina. 
Wodrade, Tam., Alatonia icholaris. 
WoeUmidi, SiNOH., Vitia Tlnifera. 
Woh-kayndawang, Jav., Olovea. 
AVoh'paia, Jav., Nutmeg. 

Wokhab, Hind., Aquila fulvesoena, 
Junac^ 

Wokkalu. SeeOkkala. 

Wolf, white, Oaiiia laniger; black, 
0. niger ; Indian, C. i^ipea. 
Wolfsbane, Aconitum lycoctonum. 
Wolverine, Heliotia Nepalenaia. 
Women. See Hindu, 70. 
Won^a-wongu, Auatralian pigeon. 
Worn, Tel., Acacia ferruginea. 
Wontay, Can., Garcinia cambona. 
Wood-apple tree, Feronia eleven- 
turn. 

Wood'oil tree, Dipterocarpua alatua. 
Wood’pecken, Birds of the family 
Picicfie. 

Wooddulu, Tel., Phaseolua mungo. 
Woodfordia floribunda, Grialea tom- 
ontosa. 


Woodooga, Tel., Aleurites triloba. 

Wooduga, Tel., Alangium hexa- 
potalum. 

Woolavalu, Tel., Doliohoa uniflorus. 

Woolunthu,TAU., Phaseolua mungo. 

W'ooma mara, Can., Calophyllum 
inophylluro, Tam., Melia semper> 
Virens. 

Wooiuly, Make., Calyaaecion longi- 
folium. 

Woorala-tel, SiNQH., Clovo oil. 

Woosherike-pu or Wooshiri-kaia, 
Tel., Phyllanthus emblioa, Bm- 
blica ofHcinalis. 

Woosta kaia, Tel., Solanum pubes- 
ccna. 

Woothulu, Tel., Phaseolua mungo. 

Worm. See Ichthyopbis glutinosus. 

Worm-killer, Aristolochia bracteata. 

Wormwood, Artemisia, ip, 

Wormia CQromandeliana, Dillenia 
ijentagyna. 

Wothalay, Tam., Acacia catechu. 

Wotiongil, Hind., Carpesium, sp. 

Wotu, Can., Loranthus folcatus. 

Wowli, Mahr., Ulmus integri- 
folia. 

Wow-wow, Hylobaiea agilis. 

Wron, Birds of the aub-fam. Myio- 
thermaa,* of the genera tesia, pnee- 
pyga, t^lodytes, rimator, Reg- 
ulus criatatus. 

Wrestlers. See Jetti ; Kuslitigar ; 
Phailwan. 

WHghtia pisoidia, Eohaltum. 

Wryneck, Birds of the genus Yunx. 

Wuohnak, Mahr., Aconitum ferox. 

Wn-ohu-yu, Chin., Xanthoxylon 
piperitum. 


du, Tkl., Phaseolus mungo. 

Wuddar or Wudiawar, Tkl,, Labour- 
ing men, tmik and well diggers, 
road*makers. See India ; Waddar. 

Wttduga, Tkl., Alangium hexa- 
jpetalum. 

Wufat-nama, Arab., the history of 
one’s death. 

Wiigi, a great maritime people of 
OcIobeiH the Macassar men. See 
Bugi ; India. 

Wnh-mn, Wn-iii, Chin.. Ebony, 

Wu-hwa-kwo, GHU(», Flout oarion* 


Wukama maram, Tam., Diospyrot 
oordifolia. 

Wu-king. See Literature. 

Wu-kiu-mah, Chin., Stillingla sebi- 
fera. 

Wukku, Tam., Orotalaria Junoea. 

Wukkun, Sind., Bi^nia nodiflora. 

Wttkna maram, Tam., Diospyros 
oordifolia. 

Wulena, Hind., Steroulia Wal- 
UchU. 

Wulhe keeray, Tam., Convolvulus 
repens. 

Wu-lien-ts’se, Chin., Averrhoa oar- 
ambola. 

WuU-ellu, also JEUn, Can., Sesamum 
orlentale. 

WuUi kimi or VulU kirai. Tam., 
Convolvulus reTOns. 

Wul-wola, Tel., Dolichos uniflorus. 

Wuma mara, Can., Calophyllum 
inopbyllum. 

Wumo, Mahr., Nephelium long- 
anum. 

Wu-mu, Wu-pi, Chin., Diospyros 
melanoxylon. 

Wunde, Can., Female tree of Coly- 
saccion longifolia. 

Wungu or Ketangi, a wood of Java, 
often used instead of teak; the 
^oin is somewhat finer ; when in 
full blosRom, it is perba^w the 
most beautiful tree existing. 
Wuni, of Java, affords a reddish 
wood. 

Wunjah maram, Tam., Aoaoia 
amara. 

Wunjooli maram, Tam., Cedrela 
toona. 

Wurak, Hind., Pushtu, Rbamnus 
virgatus, R. Persica? 

Wurall. See Curare. 

Wuria, Hind., Corylus columa.^ 

Wuroon Dev. See Spirit-worship. 

Wurrialc, GuJ., Hind., Fennel seed, 
Nigella sativa. 

WnrruB, Mahr., Biguonia quadri- 
loculiiris. 

Wusaweh. See India. 

Wusiat nameh, Araa, a will or 
testament. 

Wu-sih-fu, Chin., Bole Armenian. 

! Wusiqa, a bond or written agree- 
ment. 

Wustay-kaia, Tel., Solanum pubes- 
cens. 

Wu-tsih-yu, Chin., Cuttle-fish. 

Wu-tung-shu, Chin., Dryandra cor- 
difoUo. 

I Wu-yu-wlia, Chin., Juiicsia asoka. 

AVyala, Tkl., Vitex negundo. 


X 


X AN jura. Hind., Commclyna ob- 
liqua. 

Xanthoxylum hostile. See Tojbal. 

Xanthoxylum piperitum. See 
Fagani; Japan; Pepper. 

Xatifah, Malat, Oari>ets. 

Xenopeltids. See Reptiles. 

Xerxes. See Languages;' Persc- 

iKiUs* 

Xtmenia ^yptiaca, Balanites 
iBgyptiaoa. 

XiphniiuRk See Haumodoracen. 

Xiphihlte. See Fishes, 1118, 

Xiphilitto. See Polyandry. 

Xisuthruii See Ohaldiea, (Ml. 

Xylia dolahrtformis, Inga xylocarpiu 

Xvlooarima granatum, Ciiraiaa Mo- 
lucconsis* 


Xylopbagi. See Inieoti. 
Xyk^in axmnntkNu See Pepper. 
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Xyloioopa tenuiseepa. See Oarpen* 
ter Bee. 

i^l^ See Borer ; 


Xylotreohus quadiij 
Coffee PlnaUng, 


y 

Yaoonin, Jap., a person in Govern- 
ment employ. 

Yadava. Bee Kiishna. 

Yadu or Jadu. See Rajputs. 

Yn-kha-oong, Bubm., t^ns d«mo- 
Dum. 

Ye-kyie, Bubm., Stryehnos pota- 
torum. 

Yn-tha-pan, Bubm., Fious glomer- 
ata. 

Yah-chih-ts'an, Chin., Commelyna 
polygama. 

Ya-hiang, Mih-hiang, Chin., Lign- 
aloes. 

Yailak. SeeKishlsk. 

Ysi-nan, Bubm., Petrdleam. 

Yajna-walkya. See Janaka. 

Yajnopavita, Sansk., Zonar. 

Ya-kiu, Chin., Stillingia sebifera. 

Ya-lan-nii, Chin., Corneal. 

YalL Bee Boulptures. 

Yalum, Malral., Blettaria oardw- 
momum. 

Yam, sp. of Dioscorea. 

Yama-mpa, Lamp of Yama. See 
CarUoa. 

Yanadi See Onddapah. 

Yang of Kashmir, Ferula asafoetida. 

Yang‘k*-i-shih, Chin., Asbestos. 

Yang-tW, Chin., Bea-weed. 

Yang-t'-sing, Chin., Cobalt. 

Yang-tse-loang, L 438. 

Yan-siu-kiu, Chin., Hydrangea 
Thunbergii. 

Yashm, Pkrs. See Jade ; Yuh. 

Yasbti madhukamu, Tkl., laqnoiiee. 

Ynsna. See Zendavesta. 

Yavanika, Sansk., Ligustioum ajo- 
wan. 

Yaveme, SiNOH., Alseodaphne 
semoaraifolia. 

Yaylo, Yalak, or AUak, Tubk., an 
upland. 

Yszt'^ or Yajna. See Parseo. 

Yesi, Tel., Pterocarpus marsupium. 

Yelakulu, Sanna elaki, JSlettaria 
cardamoroum. 

Ye - Ian • hiang, Chin., Pergularia 
odoratissima. 

Yelderm. See Otfaman. 

Yelka'of Waddars,Gerhmus Indious. 

Yella maddi, Tkl., Anogdasns lati- 
foliuB. 

Ye Malsi, Mount Dilll- 

Yemaneh, Bubm., GmoUna arborea. 

Yen-ohl-kiah, CHIN., Lawionla in- 
ermis. 

Ycndaik, Bubm., Diospyrot embry- 
opteris, Dalbeigia lawolia, 

Yen-bu-eph, Chin., Ooiydalis nm- 

e bigua. 

Yenki, limboo, Boehmeiia fruics- 
oens. 

Yeu - lai • hung. Chin., Plumbago 
Zojlanioa. 

Yentawa, Tkl., Heipestes, ip. 

Yenuga - palleru, ^L., Pedallum 
murex. 

Yen- wo. Chin., Bird neats. 

Yer^ka, Etika, Malxal., Oalotip|iie 
gigantea. 

Yerkala. See Oouvade ; Ooddepah. 

Yerool, Can., Mahr., Inga xylo- 
oanm. 

Ycrra adavl malla, Tku. Jaamimun. 

Yerra gogu, Tlk, Hlb he u i aeMg^ 

liffa. 
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V 0 nnh*]avi» TiUi*, Qehtia latiMrrouu 

Tem*oottay, Tam.; Stryumos imx 
v&mica^ 

YoWj Tmcub baooAta. 

Ywojird, See Fersk. 

TeiUl See Khalifaii. 

irnnot. See FMlipplniet. 

Ym-mU'ts’att^ Chin., Leonunie Si- 
neneie. 

Yin<ohin4aU) Chin., Wormwood. 

Ying-cbun^hwa, Ohim., Magnolia 
ooasnieiia. 

Ying-anwni-ihih, Chin., Calo. apar. 

Yoga. See Sankhya. 

Yon-hung'hwiu Chin., Safflower, 

Tomah. See Mountaina. 

Yomui See Turkoman. 

Yoong, Bunx,, Oonooarpus aoumi* 
natua. 

Young-tha-Ji, Bubu.,* Xanthoxylun 
budranga. 

Ypo. Cklsbis, Stryohnoa tieute. 

Ynehi or Yue tohL See Hun; 
Indo-Soythi; Saose. 

Yudiahtra. See Baldeva; Indra- 
praatUa; Fandu. 

Yueh • ahih, Hwan • aba, Chin., 
Borax. 

Yueh-tan, Chin., Gardenia radioana. 

Ynen-tan, Tan-fen, Chin., Minium. 

Yob, Chin., Jade. 

Yu-kiau. Yu-piau-kiau, lainglam. 

Yu-li, Chin., Cherry, Ceraaua vul- 
garia. 

Yul-Bung, or Lhaaaa. See Tibet 

Yung ma dn, Bunir., Abelmosobua 
eaeulentua. 

Yung-maL Yang-ma, Chin., Brio- 
botiya Japonica, 

Yun-blang, Chin., Sandaraob. 

Yu-iu, Chin., Oolooaaia eeoulenta. 

Yu*yu-liang, Chin., Hematite, 

Yoz^J^d., Hunting leopard, Fella 

Y-wni-gyi, BURif., Adonantbera pa- 
vonink 

Ywet kya |>en pouk, Burm., Bryo- 
pbyllum calycinum. 


Bababi, Hind., a kind of emerald. 

Babad, Arab., Civet 

Babib, AliAB.,VTti8 vinifera, Baiaina, 

Babit Arab., Pgim., a chief magia- 
traae of a town; in Egypt, the 
polioe magiatrate. 

Bamah-m- Mobil. See Maldive 
lalanda* 

Babtostan. See Kandahar. 

Bi^^ad or Bamarrad, Hxno., Bmor- 

Babubi See Fly ; Inaeeta ; Bimb. 

BaiUann], Arab., Fennel, Nigella 
aativa. 

Badwar, Abab., Curouma aedoaiia. 

Bae. j^Bai;Boe. 

Baemnkt. See Afgbaniatan. 

Baftran, HiND., Crocua aativua, alao 
Ariatoloehia rotunda. 

Bafar-takeea, a fakir*a dwelling. 

Balnee, Fkrb., the laurel. 

BaghttiL Hihix, Cttoumie melo. 

Bagm SeoBibatana. 

Btuud, Arab., Saturn. 

Bi|bar.FiB8,,Foiaon. 

Biliari gtt^ Kash.^ Oouta Yiroaa. 

Baliar ttiobm. Himi>., Beaoar. 

Balir-ul^ Arab., Mhabilia Mapa. 

BbL FogSffB, a aeetkm of a tribe, 
olmer written ^re, ae JEuaufaye, 
Bavakiye. See Zoo. 

Baiu Shw,Rk Muhammadan aaint; 
obiMioiiiaKO offered at hia abtiiie. 


Bain-ttl-abidin, Arab., a Muham- 
madan. See Sufi. 

Baiai, Hind., Glyoii^hiza tripbylla. 

Baitun, Hind., Olea Europsea, the 
olive tree, alao Olea forruginea. 

Bai-balur, Fbrs., Alum. 

Ba|-i-abam, Syrian vitriol. 

Bekat, Arab., Alma, Titbea, Cua- 
toma, Dutiei levied on oommod- 
itiea of importance. 

Zakha Khol. See Afghanistan. 

Bakhm-i-haiyat, Fbes., Sphoeran- 
thus mollis, mao S. hiitua, Glinua 
lotoidea, Oiaaampeloa pareira, 
Tinoapora cordifolia, and the 
oreener Lettaomia. 

Zal. See Teheran. 

Baleya decandra, Trianthema deoan- 
drum.* 

Zalsalah, Fbrb., an earthquake. 

Zamai, Hind., Suaeda frutiooaa. 

Zamarrud, Arab., Emerald, Beryl. 

Zamba, HiND.f Prunua padua. 

Zambak, Arab., Folyanthea tube- 
roaa ; Feab., Jaaminum aambae. 

Zamboorak, amall piecea of artil- 
lery, wall-piooes or awivela 
mounted on Camels. 

Zambur, Hind., large i)owerful 
pinoen, Foroe;^ 

Zam-gyouk, Burn., Garuga, tp, 

Zamin, Fsiis., Earth; Zamin-boai, 
a humble aalutation, literally 
kissing the earth. 

Zamin-kand, Hind., Arum campanu- 
latum, alao Dioaoorea bulbifera, 
Yam. 

Zammalu, Sinqh., Fterocarpua mar- 
Bupium. 

Zamorin. Bee Feudatory; Fisher- 
men. 

Zampun, a Ohiueae diatriot officer 
in the valley of the Sutlej in 
Hundes. 

Zam-zain, Hogar’a well at Mecca. 

Zand, also Zend. See Persia. 

Zanda, Hind., Dmoocophalum ho- 
terophyllum. 

Zandian, Tel., the sonar or sannar, 
sacred cord of the Hindus. 

Zangnr or Zangabar, Verdigris, Sub- 
acetate of copper ; when pounded 
it yields^ a blue-green of great 
beauty. Zangari-kacha-rang, ver- 
diter, a gr6on colour, not perma- 
nent ; it ia made by dipping cloth 
into a solution of verdim. Zan- 
gari-pukhta-rang, Vorditer, per- 
manent blue. Zangari nuig, a 
palo blue-green colour; 
alao to emeralds of good colour, a 
verditer blue or turquoise colour. 

Zangaria. See Central Asia, 619. 

Zangbar, Arab. , Sulphate of copper, 
Blue-stone, Blue vitriol 

Zangbari, Fxbs., Fiataoia terebin- 
thuB, Tui^ntine. 

Bangoha, wnd. of Baaahir, Brick- 
tea. 

Banjabil, Pcra, Ginger. 

Baniafar, Arab*, Cinnabar. 

Banjira, also written Yanjira and 
Jinieera, a MahrattA oorruption of 
Jaaia, SA ialaiid. 

Banjira, Frrs., a chain, a klid of 
gold wire. . 

Bantedeaehia arumatlca, Honia- 
lonema aromatieum* 

Zm tiif, Ca«tii of 1!^ or gold 

ticanffi 

fjaE * Clahan, See Oenti^ Asia; 
CStrybeo 

Bar idlttmne ImdbiUE, 

Bm2| Hivi»*y Gymnoaperm epfaieea. 
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Barangl See Darla. 

Zarawand-kaian, Hihd., or Z. daras 
oe,B. iawil, Ariatoloohia lon^ 

Barawand mundaraj or B. Imurd, 
Aiiatoloohia rotunda. / 

Zarayat, Fbrs., Agrioultiire, Hus- 
bandry, 

Zar buti, Hind., Cuaonta reflexa. 

Zard, Fxaa., Yellow. 

Zarda. Hind., a quality of tobaoeo. 

Zardak Lahori, Fkrs., Batatas 
edulia. 

Zard-altt, Pees., Prunua Aimeniaca, 
Apricot, the Armeuiaca vulgaris ; 
properly Zard-aru, the yellow 
peach, : corrupted in the hilla of 
the N.IV. Himalaya into jaldaro, 
jaldhaii, and harl 

Zard chob, Zard chobeh, PlBB., 
Turmeric, Curcuma longa. 

Zard gopi, HIND., Butea frondoaa. 

Zard matti, Hind., Yellow ochre. 

Zar-dozi, Hind., Embroidered with 
gold thread, Gold embroidery. 

Zard soaon, HiND., Amarantua 
aurea. 

Zaroeh, a tombstone, in the shape of 
A taboot. 

Zarf, Arab., a cim without handles ; 
plural, Zaruf, Yeaaela. 

Zaygal, Hind., Flacourtia aepiaria. 

Zori^ar, a goldsmith. 

Zari, Hind., Zizyphua nummularuio 

Zari, Cloth of gold. See Bodla. 

Zaria, Ferh., Chain armour. 

Zarira, alao Kaabul zarira, HXND., 
Agathotea, ap. 

Zariahk talkh. Hind., Berberie ly- 
cium, B. Aalatica or B. ariatata. 

ZarmanooheguB. See Fan^a. 

Zamaik aurkb, Arab., Bed sul- 
phuret of araenio. 

Zarnaik zard, Fees., Yellow aul- 
phuret of arsenic, Orpiment. 

Zamub, also Zurnui, Hind., Taxua 
baccata, Himalayan yew. 

Zarrah Lake, the Aria Falua ; Zur 
ia a mountain in Dawar, and a 
celebrated idol which was there 
worahippi^. According to Elphln- 
atono, it ia in the middle or the 
Lake Zarani or Zarrah, which the 
natives oall the Sea of Zur. 
Conolly. however, says it ia not 
in the lake, but in the vicinity 
of it. 

Zarrat or dam, Arab., Sorghum 
vulgare. 

Zatar-kalandar, Hind., Thymus aer- 
phylluro, 

Za to plia, Burh., Nutmeg, MyrUk 
tica moschata. 

Zatt, a gipsy tribe in Oman. 

Zatud, Hind, of Ladakh, Urtica 
hyperborca. 

Zaza, a Kurd zaoe between Diar- 
beker, Falo, and Mooah. 

Zbam or Mat zhang, Hind., Abelia 
triflora, alao lionicera 4^>kiqui- 
looularia, 

Zbur, Hind., Artemisia aaorontin. 

Zo-being, a tribe in Burma. 

Zebra. See Equidaa ; Kyang; Mam- 
malia. 

Bedoary, Curcuma sedoaria. 

Bekutn. Arab., Euphorbium. 

Zelu, Fbab., Leeches. 

Ben-Wwon, Bubm«, DiUenla aea- 

Bend. Hoe Uterature ; Fa-aaii4. 

Bendaveata. See Huauvaibi ret- 
eee. 

Bengi-hir, Bjm6.|M:|folMt]aiu 

BoHobla, widow of Odonatua, liioo 
^mor; Fkl^yra. 



GENERAL INDEX. 


Zeocritom flistlfihon, Hordeum dis- 
iichon* 

Zeolites, Minerals oom^sed of silica, 
alumina, some alkali, and some 
water; they are abundant near 
Haldroog. 

Zeramba^ Zerakbad, also Jadwar, 
PSBB., Curcuma sedoaria. 

Zerawand-daras, Zerawand-ut-to- 
wil, Pkxis., Aristoloohia longa. 

Zertttidit. See Zoroaster. 

Zerumbot SMoiosum, Alpinia nutans. 

Zeusera oonese. See Coffee Plant- 
ing; Dropana. 

Zewar or Kali sewar, Hind., Bup- 
leurum marginatum. 

Zeylah, in lat. 11^ 22^ N., long. 43° 
dCK K., a seaport town of some 
imi)ortanoe on the east coast of 
Africa, trading with Mocha. 

Zezi, Hind, of Spiti, a kind of 
barley. 

Zhamo, Bhot, Scinrus lokriab. 

Zhangar, Hind., Dolomiica macro* 
cephala. 

Zhikak, Hind., Daphne oleoides. 

Zhiko, Hind., Lonicera byiiolouca. 

Zhing, Tib., Cultivated land. 

Zho, Tin., the domestic animals in 
Ladakh are principally ponies, the 
yak, the zho, asses, mules, she^, 
goats, and dogs. Tne zho or zhoDu 
is a hybrid between the yak and 
the common cow ; the female is 
called a zho-mo. 

Zhuk, Hind., Spireea Kamtschatika. 

Ziarat, a valley in Baluchistan of 
considerable extent, well watered 
and cultivated. 

Zib, Abab., Iguana. 

Zibukh, Arab., Mercury. 

Zigauah, 12 leagues from Trebizond 
on the road to Erzerum, gives 
name to the Ziganah Dagh pass. 

Zinger, a Baluch tribe. See Baluch- 
istan; Minghal. 

Zik, Bhot, Felis diardi. 

Zilzaroh, Hind., Pers., Rosaut, the 
extmot of berberry root. 

Zimb of Abyssinia, ono of the Taba- 
uklie. See Fly; Insects ; Tso-tse. 

Zimbil, IfiND., Potamogeton gra- 
minouB. 

Zimbjoon, Dillenia aurea. 

Ziiiiiong, Bhot, Mustela subhema- 
ohalana. 

Ziinma, Bu|af., Chickrassia tabu- 
laris. 

Ziinmay. See Karen ; Laos ; Maba- 
Radza-Weiig ; Titles. 

Zimpe* See' Bhutan. 


Zin, Pebs., Hind., a saddle, pro- 
nounced Zeen: Zin-posh, an em- 
broidered saddle-cover. 

Zinbaori, Jap., a war surcoat with 
gold tissue facing. 

Zinbyown, Buiiu. ? Dillenia, 8p» 

Zinda Shah Madar. See Dam-i- 
Madar. 

Zindik, Abab., a fire-worsbipi>er. 

Zin-ga-lae, Tavoy, Ancistrolobus 
cameus. 

Zingi. See Orfa. 

Ziniabil, Zingabil, Arab., Zingiber 
officinale. 

Zinzid, Pbrh., Elseagnus orientalis. 

Ziogun, a title of former secular em- 
perors of Japan. 

Zira, Hind., Bupleurum margina- 
tum, also Cumiiium cyminum. 

Ziraat, Hind., Agriculture, Cultiva- 
tion, Tillage, Husbandry. 

Zirah gulab, Hind., Rosa oentifolia. 

Zirai rang, Hind., Shade of the 
brewn drab colour of zira or 
cumiu seed; in Pushtu, yellow 
colour. 

Zirak, the ancestor of the Banikzai 
elan of Afghans. Seo Daurani. 

Zira safed, Oumlnuni cyminum, 
Cumin seed. 

Zira siyah. Hind., Carum gracile, 
also Ouminum cyminum, black 
cumin ; sometimes applied to 
caraway seed, also to Aplotaxis 
candicaus. 

Zircon. Soo Precious Stones. 

Zirduk, Piuis., Carrot, Dauous ca- 
rota. 

Zireer. Prrs., Melilotus officinalis. 

Zirishic shirin or Mitha ziruhk, a 
raisin derived from tho Vitis viui- 
fera. 

Zirishk talkh or Zirisht-tursli, a 
very austere berry which resembles 
the fruit of the Berberis lyoium. 

Ziira, also Zin*a. baktar, Pkrh., 
Plato armour. 

Zirsud, Arab. , Curcuma longa. 

Zitha, Buum., Castanca Marta- 
banica. 

Zizanuv aiiuatica. Seo Pasari, 

Zh^phus namosu, Sageretia hamosa. 

Zjibb - ul - ajl, £uyi*t., Mirabilis 
jalapo. 

Z<Mliaoal signs, Joslii 

2oe, Pushtu, means son, generally 
spelled Zae, Zye, Zio, or Zai. 

Zoom. Sue Crustacea. 

Zoenil, Hind., Pyrothrum, 

Zogi. Dras adjoins ICashinir, the 
iatercommuoicatiou being by the 


Zogi pass, a remarkable depression 
of 11,300 feet, through which Uow 
the moist winds of Kashmir, and 
Dras is the most humid and fertile 
province of Tibet'. 

Zohak. See Gaveh. 

Zohur, Abak, Hind., Pbbs., Noon ; 
Zohar-ka- namaz, the noontide 
prayers. 

ZoUus. See Baotria : Greeks. 

Zolim-buriki, Tam., Sohleiobera iri- 

Zomnffor, a Dutch naturalist who 
resided a long time in the island 
of Bali 

Zonanri. See Jonakau. 

Zonnalu, Tbl., plur., Sorghum vul- 
gare. ^ 

Zonuridm, a family of Saurian rep- 
tiles. Taobydromus sexlineatus, 
the Tachydrome, is a tropical form 
of this family, and is .found in 
Cochin-China, China, Borneo, and 
Java; Pacseudopus gracilis is of 
Khassys. See Reptiles. 

Zoottux>^u, Tel., Cynanohum ex- 
tensum. 

Zoroastrians. See Ormuzd ; Par- 
see. 

Zosho, Hind., Daphne oleoides. 

Zoung-ga-la, Burm., Ancistrolobue 
oarneus. 

Zoung yah, Burm., Averrhoamram- 
bola. 

Zoz, Zozan, Hind., Alhagi mauf- 
orum. 

ZozymuB, Leach. , a genus of brachy- 
urous Crustacea. 

Zraud, Hind.. Cuseuta p^icellaia. 

Zruf, Auab., Zizyphus jujaba. 

Zuburjud, Perm., Topaz. 

Zuddal tayngai, Tam., Sea-ooooa- 
nut. 

Zufa, Hind., Nepota ciliaris. 

Zufw yabis, Arab., Hyssopus offici- 
nalis, also written Zufai yeabus 
and Zufai yebus. 

Zuliklia, Potiultar's wife. 

Zull. Arab., Uariiets. 

Zunkar mad’ni, also Tutiai sabz, 
Pkrb., Sulphate of copiier. 

Zurak or Zoruck, a heavy troffio 
boat on rivers Sutlej, Indus, etc. 

Zury, Turk., a thorny shrub of 
Bcdkh on which camels graze. 

Zutup-aku, Tkl., Pynauchum exton- 
sum. 

Zu un Nun. See Sufi. 

Zu-ya, Dze-ya, Burm., Cumin seed. 

Zyt^actyUe. See Phosphoresoonce, 
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Accentors . 


378 

Ailinities . 

• 
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, 

370 

Boo-eaters 


375 

Blue birds 

e 

377 

British birds . 

• 

:i70 

Broad bills 

* 

875 

Bulbuls . 

373, 377 

Bullfinches • 

e 

379 

Buntings . • 

a 

379 

Choughs • . 

a 

378 

Climbers . 


375 

Cockatoos . 


376 

Ouracidm . . 


376 

Coucals • • 

e 

370 

Groopers • • 

e 

370 

Cross bills • 

a 

379 

Crows * . , 

« 

378 

Cuckoos • • 

f 

376 

Doves • 

e 

379 

Eagles . • 

s 

374 

Euryiaimidai . 

e 

376 
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e 
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Finches . . 

e 

379 

Flower peckers . 

4 

376 

Fly catoners • 

« 

377 

Game birds , 

e 

379 

Goat suckers . 

e 

374 

Grosbeaks 

e 

379 

Harriers . 
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872. 374 
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370 
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• 

370 
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e 

370 

HombaU . , 

e 

375 
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e 

374 

Jays . • . 

• 

878 
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s 

375 
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e 
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e 
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s 

375 

Magpies « . 
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e 

t 
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374 
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a 

379 
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e 

379 
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• 
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t 
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376 
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Dragon boat 

. 400 

Orioles 



377 


Owls . 



874 

Fa-shun . 
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Fn-teng 

. 401 

Paradise birds 



370 

Fishing boats of 

Bom- 

Pan'ots 



375 
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. 394 
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374 


Piculets . ^ 



370 

Oandoo . . 

. 398 

Pigeons 



879 

Ganges boats . 

, 397 

Pipits 



378 


Piscatores . 



381 

Hi Fi 

. 400 

Plumage . 
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H*nou 

. 397 

Polar birds 
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. 400 
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373 
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. 399 
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. 395 
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375 
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. w 
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373 

Junk « * 

. 400 

Slirikes . 
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Sparrows . 



379 

Ka-do-lay . 

. 898 

Starlings , 

• 


379 

Kakap . • 

. 899 

Snn birds . 

• 


370 

Ka-too . . 

. 398 

Swallows . 



374 

Kong-nga-teng . 

. 401 

Sylviado) . 

e 


378 

Koo-tay . , 

399, 400 




Kora-kora . . 

. 399 

Tonuiroatres 



370 

Kow-tong . 

. 401 

Thi-ushei . 

« 


377 


Tits . 

e 


378 

Loroha 

. 399 

Trogons . 

e 


375 
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. 398 

Vultures . 
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Waders . 
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Weaver birds 

e 
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. 401 
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• 


375 
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Wrynecks 



370 

Ngou-yak-teng . 

. 401 
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• 

890 
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e 

S 
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1 

1 
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Biduk . 

e 


399 

Patamar . 
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394 

Pein-go . 
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Boleah . 

• 


397 

Penjajap . 

. 899 

Budgerow 

, 

e 

396 

Point do Gallo canoe 397 




Prahu . . 

. 399 

Catamaran 

, 

e 

390 

Pttkat . 

. 399 

Ohaong-loeng 


s 

400 

Putoli . 

. 397 

Oba-shun • 

. 

e 

400 



Ohay-teng 

. 

e 

401 

Sa-dho • • 

. 898 

Oha-yuk-teng 


e 

401 

Sambuk . * 
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Obee-tung-teng 
Oho*ka-shun • 

e 

• 

Z 
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a 
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• 
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• 
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e 
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f 
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Tchi'teng . . . 401 

Ting-king . .300 
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Afiidi . . , 450 

AmcuUural races • 455 

Ahum race . . 450 

Aliar race • * 455 

Abir race . » • 455 

Ahmad Shah • . 452 

Airavati . . . 450 

Ajmir . . , 440 

Ajodhya city . • 4^ 

Aka trlbee . . 450 

Akalkut nobles 4r^, 459 
Akozai . . . 450 

Alexander, cities and 
plants, Greek garri- 
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ments at ^ Taxila 
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kaia (Mong). Alex- 
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at l^atala (Hyder- 
abad) . , . 452 

AUwal battle . « 453 

Amar-kantak , . 449 

Ancient dynasties . 451 
Animal-worship « 470 
Animallay . . 457 

Arabitte • , . 451 

Arachoiia . . . 452 

Aravalli . « .449 

Arcot rulers . , 463 

Aria . , .452 

Armugam occttplod . 

Army of India: Ita 
rise and serviees; 
armies of native 
princes ... 403 
Oust of, in peace 
and war . • 406 

Arore « • • 461 
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Aiyavarta . 45t 

Assam . . 449, 400 
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Bamra 
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Bengal, Lieutenant- 
Governor 

Bengal army mutiny 
Bengal nobles . 
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Bhagirathi 
Bhajji 
Bharata . 

Bhartpur State 
Bhaura race 
Bhil 
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BoondM . . 467 

Boughton . .447 

Boundaries 449, 461, 

Bosdar . 

Brahmans 
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British aoquisitions . 
British arrival . 
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British provinces 
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Bundelkhand 
Bunnoochi 
Bunoonral 
Burma 
Burma titles 


466 

473 

450 

448 

447 

46b 

460 

462 


465 
472 
450 
457, 458 
. 466 
. 456 
. 449 
. 460 
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Burma tribes . . 466 

Burma war . 464 

Burmese Buddhists . 472 

Bttshahr . . 466, 457 

Butani . 466 

Bttzoti I 466 

Calcutta city . 453, 454 

Cambay • .467 

Canals , 450, 482 

Canyaottbha 461 

Cape Comorin . . 449 

Cape Monze . . 449 

Carnatic dynasty 453 
Castes . . 473, 474 

Cauvery . . itO 

Census ... 454 

Central India nobles 457*^ 
Central Provinces 457 
Its nobles . . 460 

Ceylon . . . 447 

Ohamba . . . 457 

Champa nomades . 456 

Cbandal race . . 466 

Ohandemagar . 457 

Charnook, Job . . 4.54 

Chensuar . . . 449 

Chhuikhadan . . 457 

Chibali ... 466 

Chiefs of India 457, 458, 
• 462 

Chigurzai . • 456 

China titles . 460 

Chitaldrug . 457 

Christianity 472, 476, 481 
Churasama race . 456 

Chutia Nagfiur . 457 

Chutia raee . . 456 

Cinchona . . .483 

Cities of British India, 
ancient and modem 453 
Clive, Lord, his 
services, impeach- 
ment, and death . 463 
Cochin State . 453, 457 
Coffee introduced . 482 

Commissioners, Indian 486 
Conquerors of India 452 

Coote . • . 452 

Cornwallis, permanent 
settlement of, 1793, 
its injurious action 481 
Cosmos Indioo- 
pleustes . . 452 

Cotton and jute mills 477 
Councillors of India . 462 
Ctesias, his account of 
India, B.o. 401 . 461 

Cultivation . 480 

Cutch .457 

Cyrus . • 451 

DafU race .* 456 

Dakshana Oanga . 450 

Daman . . 458 

Dangs . 467 

Dard ... 456 
Darius satrapies 461, 452 
Darsana . .474 

Day, Franoii • . 454 

Debt of India . . 467 

Decorative and mma- 
mental arte . • 476 

DehU . dynasty de- 
throned • fA 

Dekhan ... 449 

Dekhaa Muhamma- 
dan djmasties, their 
namee and period of 
nile . 463 

Dekhan nobles 458, 458 
Debra Ohazi and Debra 
Ismail , 456 

DeriShahan . . m 
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Dewas .467 

Dhami . .457 

Dhangar emigrants . 454 
Dhangarraco . . 465 

Dhar . .457 

Dharwar nobles 459 

Dhenwarrace . , 466 

Dherraoe. . . 466 

Dholpur State. 4.53,457 
Dhulip Singh • . 468 

Dihang . • . 460 

Directors of E. I. Co., 
their administration 

448, 461 

Distinguished officers 463 
Dixon, Colonel . 449 
Dogra . . . 456 

Dom race • • • 455 

Doongarpur . . 457 

Dravidian emigrants 454 
Dravidian tongues . 469 
Dreshuk . . . 466 

Droughts . . 479 

Dujana . . . 4.57 

Dimd . . . 466 

East India Company’s 
charter . . 448 

Abolished in 1868 461 
Liberal pensions 463 
Education, Museums, 
Asiatic Societies . 481 
Empress of India . 458 
English merchants in 

at Hoogly . 4.54 
Exports . 477 

Famines . 455, 479 

Faridkot . .457 

Fetish gods . . 476 

Feudatory Princes, . 462 
their armies . 464 
Fighting men . . 4.50 

Finance, army . 465 
Finance ministers . 465 
Firorsbah battle . 453 
Food of British India, 
sufficient for the 
population . 455 

Foreign trade . . 448 

Forest tribes . 449 
Forests . 482 

Fort-William built . 454 
France in India . 457 
Frontier tribes of 
India, their Oght* i 
ing strength . 456 
Frontiers . . 456 

Further India . . 452 

Gkdaria race . 455 
Ganges 450, 452 

Oarhwal . . 456, 457 

Gapo races 449, 456 

Gedrusia . . 452 

Geology . . 449 

Oetie .452 

Ghats .449 

Ghazni dynasty . 452 
GUohrist, J. B. . 471 
Goa . . . .468 

G^raoe . 456 

Godavery . 460 

Oohil race . 456 

Gold and rilyer ex- 
ports and imports . 478 
Qond race 449, 459, 456 
Goona . . . 457 

Gop race . . . 456 

Oor dynasty . . 452 

Governors, Governor- 
Generals, and _ 

Secretariat . 462, 46 3 

Govindpur . . . 454 
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QraBee-Baotrian settle- 
ments in the Panjab 
overthrown by the 
TuoChi . . 4.52 


Grama-devata 
Orassia . 

Oular race 
Gujerat battle 
Gukkar . 
Gupta dynasty 


. 475 
. 457 
455,457 
. 453 
. 456 
of 


I^nouj, ruled A.D. 
319-470, overthrown 
by the White Hun 452 

Ourohani . . . 4.56 

Guru . . .476 

Gurung race . . 456 

Gwalior . .457 

Hala Mountains . 449 
Hapta Hindu . . 451 

Hasan Ganea Bshmani's 
successful revolt in the 
Dekhan, A.D. 1.347 453 
Hnssan . 457 

Hastinapura . . 401 

Hastings, Warren, his 
services, impeach- 
ment, long delayed 
honour, and death 463 
Hazara district 449, 4.56 
Hecatieus . . 451 

Hercules . . . 451 

Herodotus . . 451 

Himalaya . 449, 456 

Himalaya races 456 

Hindu Dekhan chiefs 453 
Hindu mendicants . 475 
Hindu titles . 460 
Hinduism . . 455 

Hindur . . 457 

Hindus . . 451, 473 

Hinglaz . . • 451 

Hu^i settlement . 454 
Hun, overthrew the 
Gupta dynasty 
between A.t). 450 


and 475 
Hundes . 
Hussanzai 
Hyder Ali 
Hyderabad 
Hyderabad State 
Hydraotes 


452 

4.56 
450 

453 

4.57 
453 
450 


Icshwaka . 4,51 

Imad Shahi • . 453 

Imports, exports 448, 477 
Independent tribes . 450 
India, ancient names 451 
India, bounds . . 451 

India is agrioultuml 455 
Indore , . . 457 

Indmprestha . . 451 

Indus . 450 

Infanticide . • ^3 

Invaders of India • 452 
Irawadi . . . 450 

Irrigation and canals 482 


Jains 
Jaintya . 
Jaintya races 
Jaitwa raee 
Jambtt Dwipa 
Janjira 
Jariya raee 


Jat of Panjab 452, 466, 473 


Jawhar 
Jews 

Jeypur State 
Jeysulmir 
Jhala race 
Jhallawar 
Jharija race 


472 

449 

456 

456 
451 

457 
456 


457 

472 

453 

457 

455 

457 

455 
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Jtiul, . 
Jodhpur . 
JttMf 
Jv^ . 
JlldOMI 
Jnmiiioo » 
Jttimui 
JwDitoIrl 


Kibnlrim 
XMuMdtM 
Kidor . 
mdiir . 
XofliAii . 
Kahliir . 
KallNtfih* race 
KaiUt . 
Kaira noblei 
KalaJmiidi 
Kalirirer 
Kalikuta . 
Kaliia 
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468,467 
* 449 
. 467 
. 460 
. 467 
. 466 
. 460 
. 480 

. 449 
. 465 
. 467 
. 467 
. 466 
. 467 
466,466 
. 460 
. 459 
. 467 
. 466 
. 453 
. 467 
. 466 
. 456 
. 466 
. 466 
457,460 
. 449 
. 467 
. 457 
. 455 
467 
467 


Xamararaoe 
Ka>ini tribe 
Kauawar . 

Xandeth noblee 
Kandh • 

Kaaber . 

Xaptuihala 
Karen raoe 
Karikid . 

Karond 

Karur, near Molten, 
and Manihari, |Mt 
battles fought nere 
between a.d. 596 
and 644, in wbioh 
^ Sake and the 
Hun were defeated 452 
Xaahmir . . 456, 457 

Kaihnir titles • . 460 

Kasrani . « .456 

Kathi race . 455 

Kathyawar Native 


States 
Kawardha 
Xeonthal . 
Kerowlee. 
Khaiiaraoe 
Xhairagarh 


Khamtiraee 

Khaadraoe 


Xhassya 
Itsra 
Xhatak . 
Xhatian . 
Xharen tribe 
Xiiafttlraoe 


Xoc^raee ^ 
XoeriiiM 

Xelabanohles 


457, 459 
. 467 
. 457 
. 467 
. 466 
. 467 
. 457 
. 456 
. 466 
* 466 
. 466 
. 449 
. 456 
. 456 
. 466 
. 466 
.*466 
. 467 
. 450 
. 466 
. 466 
486 
466,467 
. 468 
. 466 


467 


XdM^ . 

Xolar 

XebriaB emigiauts . 464 
‘ raees and 


467 

469 

456 

467 


^^^Mes . * 

XhUtaiiee 

XeosuilitulliDwirha 

XeMh 

xSS 


fx 

466 

457 


Kuki raeo 
Kumharsaiu . 
Kunbi race 
Xunhiar . 
Xunoungraoe • 
Kurmi race 
Kumool djmasty 
Xurubarraoe • 
Xusrani • 
Kuthar « 
XutubSbahl . 
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. 456 
. 457 
. 466 
. 467 
. 466 
. 465 
. 468 
. 455 
. 456 
. 467 
. 458 


Ladakh . . .456 

Land tenure 466, 480, 481 
Lands available for 
oultivation . . 455 

Languages « . 468 

Lauranee . . 463 

Law . .480 

Lawa ... 467 
Legislatif e Counoils 462 
Lepoha raoe . . 456 

Lhopa raee . 466 

Lieutenant-Qovemora 462 
Limbu race . . 456 

literature of India, 
authors, publioa- 
tions, sohofars 470-2 

Lodhi race « . 455 

Lodi dynasty . . 452 

Loharu . . 467 

Loond . .456 

Lords of the Hals . 457 

Lughari . • . 456 

Lunar races • . 461 

Lushai race « . 456 

Madali,MadaU Tamils 455 
Madras city . . 454 

Madras Presidency es> 
tablished . . 448 

Madras nobles . 457-9 

Msgar raoe . 456 

Mimabaleshwar . 449 

Mahanadi . 450 

Mah4 ... 457 

Maheswar . 461 

Mahikanta . 467 

Its nobles . . 459 

Mahmud of Ohasni 
Mahratta Jagbirs 
Mahratta nobles 
Mahratta SUtes of 
present dayT*Sundtir, 
MttdhoLAl^t, Kol- 
hapur, Gulerat, Gwal- 
ior, Indore . . 453 

MaUog 
Makrai 
Maler Kotla 
Mali race . 

Malwa . 

Malwa Agency 
Msiidi 
Maograee 
Mangel . 

Mansur . 

Manjhiraoe 
Manufaetnres 
Maravar » 

Mkrine lagoons 
Mkthoora. 

Megasthenes 


. 467 
. 469 
the 


Mewarraee 
Miiiiar titles 


Mhiirwara 
Mhar race 
Ig^eharges 

^fuoe ! 


467 
457 
457 
455 
457 
nobles 450 
. 457 
. 456 
, 457 
406, 4.57 
. 456 
. 476 
. 467 
. 461 
. 451 
. 451 
. 459 
. 476 
. 467 
. 454 
. 460 
. 487 
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Mishmi race . 466 
Missionaries . 481 
Moghul dynasty de- 
throned . 463 

Mohmand 456 

Mong ... 459 
MooSkee battle . 468 
Mothor-worihip . 476 
Mountains « . 449 

Mri tribe ... 466 
Mudhol chief . . 458 

Muhammadan : . 479 

Their aeotartaii 
animoaity . 473 
Muhammadan conquerors 
of India, the dynasties 
who obtained a hold of 
the country A.i). 1601 
to 1857, in the Indo- 
Gangetic plain, and 
in the Peninsula 462-^ 
Muhammadan titles 460 


Mundaver 
Munro * 

Murmi raoe 
Murri 
Mnrwati . 

Mutiny « 

Musan 

Mjrsore famine 
Mysore State 

Nabha 
Nadir Shah 
Naga 

Naga Hais 
Nahan 
Naidu race 
Nair.rulera 
Nalagarh . 
Nandgaon 
N^arbada . 
Narukot . 

Native armiea 
Native States 466, 
Newar race 
Nikaia . 

Nixam Shahi 
Nobles of India 
Non-Aryan raees 
Non-Ai^ns, their 
vUe position . 
N.W. Provinces 
Its chiefs . 
Nowatti . 
Nttsherwan 
Nutl^i . 


467 
. 453 
. 456 
. 456 
. 466 
461,465 
. 456 
. 455 
463,467 

. 457 
. 462 
. 452 
. 449 
. 467 
. 455 
. 458 
. 457 
. 467 
. 449 
. 457 
. 464 
457, 460 
456 

452 

453 
458 
456 


scr- 


474 

467 

460 

440 

452 

456 


455 

466 

467 
406 
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Odeypur State . 458, 457 
OiRoers of India . 463 
Opium revenue 468 

Oraksai . ... 456 

Orissk races . 466 

Orits ... 451 
Oshterani . . 466 

Otmsn Khel . 456 
Ottdh king dethroiied 468 
•Oudh Acmles . . 460 

OxendeiK Sir George, 
his defence of Surat 448 

Pohori ... 466 
Pohloiipur . 457 

Its noblei . v. 469 
Paubb Mahal nobles *469 
Psaiput battle * 4^ 
Ponjob . . 467,460 

, A bettleOeld for 
1 reoee contending 458 
Biiijab.iibbles . . 4^ 

Pbnreoe - ? * 465 

Ptebditaee . ^ 

Phropemisiii . . m 

Parsecs . * 472 
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Patala ... 452 
PaUliputra . 451, 452 

Patondi . . .467 

Patiala ... 467 
l*aikoi Hats . 449, 456 

Patna « . 457 

Pattadari. . 466 

Pegu .449 

Pensions . . 468 

Permanent Boitlcinent 4^ 

Persia’s titles . . 460 

Pertabghar . • 457 

Peihfikwur district , 456 
Peshwas, thek rise . 458 
Philosopliies of Hin- 
dus . . 472,474 

Pilgrimage sites . 460 
maiTfunUs . . 465 

Plndara . .467 

Plant-worship . . 476 

Police Act . 462 

Political Agenoies . 468 
Polygar chiefs . . 453 

Ponoicberry . . 457 

Poorag . ‘ . .461 

Population of Calcutta 464 
Population of India . 447, 
448, 464 

Portuguese India 457-8 
Pramora race . . 455 

Predatory tribes . 455 
Presidencies, Indian 462 
Their establishing 448 
Priests of Hindus 478 
Princes of India 457, 458 
Proclamation of 1st 
November 18M . 461 

Produce . . 483 

Provinces of Indie 462 
Pudukotta . 467 

PuUai . .467 

Puranas . . 474 

Pushkaram festival . 456 

Races of India . 465, 466 

Baigarb, Bargarh . 457 
Railways ... 481 
RalnfiS . . 479 

Raira Khol . 467 

Raibapsi race . . 456 

Ra'graha . .451 

RamahalHUls . 449 

Ra, putana States 449, 453, 
457 

The nobles . 460 

Rajputs . .473 

Rama ... 451 

Rama raja . 453 

Bampur . .457 

Rompur titles . . 460 

Ramusi .457 

Bangar raoe . 45r> 

Rangoon . .454 

466 

Roujit Singh . . 453 

Batesh • 457 

Ravi .... 460 
Raw and mercantile 
prodnets of trade . 477 
Reddirooe . 465 

Refortners, Hindu . 475 

Reforms, potiricol and 
sodhil 480 

Brikbns of India 472, 481 
Mdther, astral, 
sun. spirit, 
moke, animal, 

IMl worship 476-6 
Revenue and ehorges 
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Bkng .449 

Riyen . 460, 461 

RMbtiek, Cftpt. . 471 

Rnpuhu State . 466 

RyotwaH . . .466 

Sacred booka . . 474 

Badmraoe . 466 

. . .476 

Baled Koh . . 440 

Bah of SauraaliirA 
mled B.C. 60-70 . 462 
Saka .... 462 
Sakta seoia . 457, 476 

BaUvahana . 452 

Salt ref entte . 468 

Sanakrit writera . 461 

Santal race 455, 466 

Sapta Sindkava . 451 
Barangarh . 467 

Sarjoo . ,461 

Saatra .474 

Sati, infanticide, im- 
molation auppreaaed 483 
Satpkra .449 

Satrapiea of Dariua 461, 452 
Battara noblea . . 459 

Saura . 449 

Bavanur . . 457 

Bafara raoo . 465 

Bawantwari . 467 

Ita noblea . . 469 

Scylaz of Oaiyandra, 

B.O. 608, aent by 
Darina Hfataapea 
to explore toe Indna 461 
Bcythio raoea in India 
—Bn, Sakai, Hun, 
Naga. Qet« inroada 
OTortnrown by Araba 452 
Seaaona and raina . 478 
Seoretariata . . 462 

Secretary of State for 
India appointed in 
1868 .. . 461 
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Secta of Hindna . 476 Surat Agency 447-8 TumoUli . . . 466 

Secunderabad . . 454 Ita noblea . . 469 

SeleucuB . .452 Sutanati . .454 Uohh .462 

Semiramia . 461 Sutlej .460 Ulwar ... 457 

Serohi . , , W Snttee 466, 483 Upaniahada . 474 

S^trit ... 461 Bwati ... 466 Uriyarace . 466 

Shabpura , . 467 Synteng tribe . . 449 tTaman, the Khalif . 462 

Shan race . .466 Byuddynaaty . . 462 Uaterani ... 466 

Shandoo tribe . . 456 

Sheorani ... 466 Ttehaiak dynaaty . 462 Vaiaya . . 173 

Shikarpur noblea . . 459 TaBkata battle . 453 Valabhi dynaaty *. 462 

Bhimoga . .457 Tamil emimnta 464, 465 Vedaa .474 

Siklia • . . 472 Taniore Mahrattaa . 463 Viceroy appointed for 

Sind. . 467 Tank ... 466 India . . .461 

Sindliu . 461 Tantra . . 475 Victoria, Queen of 

Bindoa ... 460 Tapti ... 449 IndU in 1858, pro- 

Singpbo race 466 Tartar raoea 466 olamation in lo76, 

Sipan . . . 456 Taxila . 452 title of Empreaa 461 

Sinnur . . 457 Tea . .483 Vijayanagar, ita faU 

Sivaaeota. . 476 Tehri .467 Mote the oom- 

Sifaji founda a dominion . 465 bination of four 

A.D. 1662, aucoeededby Tncir emigranta 454 Muhammadan 
Konkani Brahmana aa Tenancy, land . . 481 kinn,andBlAUghter 

Peahwaa . . 453 Territorial acquiaitiona 448 of &jaBania, a.d. 

Slave kinga . 452 Thana noblea . . 469 1666 . 463 

Snake-worahip . . 476 Tibetan tonguea . 469 Vindhya . . • . 440 

Solar raoea . 451 Tibetana . . . 466 Viahnu and aeota . 475 

Sonpur .457 Tibeto-Burman raoea 

Sooipoora . 461 and languagea . 469 Walarace . 465 

Specie trade . . 478 Timur . . . 452 Walajahi dynaaty . 453 

S^rU-worahip . 475, 476 Timur’a tiUea . . 460 Ware of India . . 465 

Stabrobatea . 461 Tiperah . . 449,456 Waairi ... 466 

Straita Settlemeiita . 468 Tlpu. . . .453 Women authon . 476 

Su . .452 Titlea of Indian noblea 460 

Subraon battle . 453 Tonk . . . 457 Yamuna river . . 451 

Subaidiary foroea . 464 Trade 476-482 Yanaon . . .467 

Sudra . . 473 Trade, ancient . . 451 Yel anduru . . 467 

Suket . .457 Trade permitted in 1684 Yenadi ... 449 

SuUman mountaina . 449 447 Yoma Htlla . . 449 

Sun-worahip . . 476 Travanoore State 463, 457 Yoma tribea . . 466 

Sundur chief . 453. 457 Taang-pu • . 4M Yuaufcai . . * 466 

Sunnud noblea of India Tue ^ . . .452 

458 Tumkur . . . 457 Zaimuaht . . 466 

Sunnud of nobility . 468 Turanian raoea . . 456 -Zamindari . . 466 

Snnwar race . . 466 Turi .... 456 Zorapur battle . . 453 
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